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Huntingdon enforces new town ordinance 


“Disorderly” law warns off-campus residents about consequences regarding excessive noise 


By Dan Endres 

On Aug. 25, students living off- 
campus were emailed regarding a 
new Huntingdon noise ordinance. 
If convicted under this ordinance, 
they could be charged with fines 
up to $300 and/or imprisonment 
up to 90 days. 

Jesse Leonard, director of public 
safety, said, “The difference is that 
it will allow the authorities to cite 
not just the property owners or the 
landlords, where as before that’s 
what would happen if the house 
was disorderly. I don’t know how 
often they did that, but now under 
the new ordinance it allows resi¬ 
dents and tenants to be cited.” 

Leonard went on to say that Ju¬ 
niata College'fully supports this 
new ordinance. Matt Fernandez, 


an off-campus resident assistant 
describes one way in which Juniata 
and the police are in cooperation. 

“Typically the Huntingdon Bor¬ 
ough Police department calls JC 
Public Safety before they would 
actually go anywhere. If there 
have been multiple complaints by 
neighbors that are not Juniata stu¬ 
dents, the police could close down 
a party and institute this new ordi¬ 
nance,” said Fernandez. 

Fernandez went on to describe 
how he and other off-campus 
resident assistants are there to 
help the students. 

“My responsibility is to keep 
the students aware and to be a little 
stricter when it comes to parties 
and other types of social gather¬ 
ings only to keep students safer,” 
said Fernandez. “All of the rules 


that apply to the Juniata College 
residence halls apply to the off- 
campus housing, except that since 
they’re off-campus, their quiet 
hours are midnight.” 

Some students are in disagree¬ 
ment with this new law. 

Senior Jenny Wang feels that 
the law is unfairly aimed at college 
students. “I’m guessing that it’s 
because of issues they’ve had with 
off campus students in the past that 
they’re doing this this year. I think 
that it is specifically targeting col¬ 
lege students. I could understand 
why Huntingdon would take cer¬ 
tain measures, but at the same time 
I feel like there are other alterna¬ 
tives,” said Wang. 

Matt Fernandez also disagrees 
with the law though he does not 
believe that it specifically targets 


college students. 

“If one were to say that this is 
specifically targeting Juniata Col¬ 
lege off campus houses, I don’t be¬ 
lieve that that’s true at all. The or¬ 
dinance is more along the lines to 
make sure that there is no flagrant 
disobedience that is disturbing and 
disruptive to the community. It’s 
to protect everyone rather than 
specifically target anyone. While 
I don’t necessarily agree with the 
sentiment that this targets students, 
I do see where it could be miscon¬ 
strued that way,” said Fernandez. 

Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students, responded to 
these opinions with a broader rea¬ 
soning behind this new ordinance. 

“Contrary to popular belief here 
at the college, I don’t think that 
this was targeted at students,” said 


Cook-Huffman. “There was ap¬ 
parently a move on borough coun¬ 
cil prompted by citizen complaints 
to do something about houses 
that were becoming a persistent 
nuisance. There was this thing 
that happened that they’re call¬ 
ing the ‘Bath Salts Shooting.’ It 
was sometime late last year, either 
spring or early summer; down on 
Mifflin Street there was a shoot¬ 
ing. Some guys were doing bath 
salts, something went bad and they 
started shooting. Apparently there 
are pockets of places like that in 
the borough where there is this 
persistent drug problem going on.” 

“Juniata’s posture and thinking 
about this issue remains the same. 
We appreciate and respect our 


► see NOISE page 3 


Campus Master Plan 

College administration strategies about 
possible future improvements, additions 


Storming of the Arch 



JEFF BRUEZE / JUNIATIAN 


In a yearly tradition, new students take on the upperclassmen of the sports teams in an attempt to make 
it through the arch of The Cloister. Many have attempted over the years, but no freshman has made it 
through in the past several years. Seen here: several students twist and turn their ways to attempt to be 
the first to make it through the Cloister Arch in years. 


JC restores economics POE 

Double-digits in advanced classes show student interest 


By Diane Nguyen_ 

The beginning of the new school 
year sees many changes, but im¬ 
provements are always welcome at 
Juniata College. In order to assess 
what changes need to be made, a 
committee has been formed to de¬ 
velop a Campus Master Plan. At 
the same time, the College is going 
through the Middle States Accredi¬ 
tation process. 

The Campus Master Plan is a 
process at many colleges and uni¬ 
versities. Rob Yelnosky, vice presi¬ 
dent for finance and operations and 
member of the Master Plan com¬ 
mittee, said, “What it entails [is] 
primarily looking at the physical 
space and matching it up to what 
you see as your strategic plan.” 

The last Campus Master Plan 
was developed in 1991. In the past 
20 years, changes include closing 
18 Street to form the brick walk¬ 
way on the quad; building the von 
Liebig Center for Science and the 
Halbritter Center of Performing 
Arts; and renovating Good Hall. 

Many ideas to improve the Col¬ 
lege are being discussed. Scott 
Street, the street in front of El¬ 
lis Hall, may be closed down to 
build another walkway. Doing so 
would improve the pedestrian cir¬ 
culation around the campus. “You 
want traffic to be routed around 
the campus,” said Kris Clarkson, 
Dean of Students. 

When asked about the pos¬ 
sibility of a adding a new dorm, 


Yelnosky said, “That’s one of 
the things that could be included 
in the plan.” 

Other possible ideas that are 
being discussed are building an 
indoor track and field house, reno¬ 
vating the Beeghly Library, reno¬ 
vating different entrances to the 
College and adding turf playing 
fields for the athletic teams. 

Several factors are considered 
when developing the plan: envi¬ 
ronmental sustainability, what is 
missing from the campus, where 
something would be placed and 
how traffic flow would be impact¬ 
ed. “Everything associated with 
the physical spaces, how those 
spaces interact, how we interact 
with the community, how people 
move around the campus. All of 
that is included in the Campus 
Master Plan,” said Yelnosky. 

When it comes to the financial 
aspect of the plan, Yelnosky said, 
“We’re going to be sensitive in the 
plan to doing things that will allow 
us to maintain or reduce our oper¬ 
ating costs so we can continue to 
be accessible for students.” 

When asked about when the 
Campus Master Plan would be 
implemented, Yelnosky said, “The 
Campus Master Plan is still being 
developed.” The next meeting will 
be held on Sept. 29 with the full 
committee, and again on Oct. 21 
with the board of trustees. 

The Master Plan committee is 


► see CAMPUS FUTURE page 7 


By Bessie Weisman 

Starting this semester, for the 
first time in several years, Juniata 
is offering its students an opportu¬ 
nity to focus entirely on economics 
with a brand new Economics Pro¬ 
gram of Emphasis. 

The last time Juniata offered an 
economics POE was sometime in 
the 1990s. Resurrected again a few 
years later, it only lasted about two 
years because of the lack of econo¬ 
mists able to teach its necessary 
core courses. 


Offering an economics POE 
will give students a chance to 
study what most other colleges 
already have to offer. “Competi¬ 
tively, all of the top 25 liberal arts 
colleges in the country have eco¬ 
nomics degrees,” said Dr. Neil 
Pelkey, associate professor of 
environmental sciences 
To create this restored econom¬ 
ics POE was a process in itself. “I 
took the lead on helping to create 
it, and the people who assisted me 
were Wei-Chung Wang and Neil 
Pelkey,” said Dr. Brad Andrew, 


associate professor of accounting, 
business & economics. 

These three professors made 
a proposal that they shared with 
their colleagues who made obser¬ 
vations and suggestions. Based on 
these comments, Andrew, Wang 
and Pelkey changed the proposal 
and submitted it to the curriculum 
committee for a final decision. 

In addition to creating the POE 
itself, two new intermediate eco¬ 
nomics courses were created to ac- 

► see ECON POE page 5 
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Juniata loses admired trustee and role model 

1974 alumnus Dave Goodman leaves significant mark on campus, not to be forgotten 



J.D. CAVRICH/ JUNIATIAN 

Dave Goodman speaks to 2011 graduating class at commencement. 


By Seth Ruggiero 

Juniata College and the 
Huntingdon community recently 
lost a beloved member. Dave 
Goodman’ 74, a Juniata graduate 
and former trustee, passed away on 
Aug. 19,2011. 

“He just was a very unique and 
special person,” said Rob Yel- 
nosky, vice president of finance 
and operations. “If you’ve ever 
been to Mimi’s, you may have 
sat next to him. He’d be the guy 
in shorts, with a beer or a martini, 
and he’d ask you how you were 
or where you were from. You 
might never have known who he 
was, or that he was out doing all 
these amazing things and running 
a first-class operation. That was 
just his style.” 

As a businessman, board of 
trustees members, philanthropist 
and friend, Goodman touched 
many people. His love for 
life, people and his community 
was immeasurable. 

Goodman’s colleague and close 
friend, Provost Jim Lakso, remi¬ 
nisces of a life cut short. 

“Dave was just a good guy to 
have around,” said Lakso. “You 
could sit down next to him and talk 
about anything. I still have a hard 
time thinking that he’s gone.” 

A native of Mount Union, Good¬ 
man graduated from Juniata in 
1974. His generosity provided the 
College with resources ever since. 

“It’s not like he always had a lot 
of money,” said Lakso. “He made a 
lot of money, both in the plumbing 
and heating business, and he was 
pretty active in being a founding 
partner in a couple of banks. In a 
lot of ways the money was a score- 
card. The money wasn’t making 
him happy, but it was an indication 


that he was doing pretty well.” 

Goodman was the CEO of 
D.C. Goodman and Sons Incor¬ 
porated, a construction company 
in Huntingdon. Through this com¬ 
pany and his efforts, the Juniata 
campus became an ever changing 
and beautiful place. 

“Dave or his company has been 
involved in essentially everything 
we’ve done on campus in the last 
thirteen or so years,” said President 
Thomas Kepple. “The von Liebig 
center, Halbritter center, Good 
Hall, Founders, Dale Hall, the field 
station, multiple dorm renova¬ 
tions; he or his company has been 
involved with every single one of 


those projects.” 

Each of Goodman’s structural 
improvements or acts of philan¬ 
thropy towards Juniata College 
has been valued tremendously. 
However, one deed stands out 
from the rest. 

In 2007, Goodman honored 
his favorite Biology professor, 
Ken Rockwell by establishing the 
Goodman-Rockwell Chair in Bi¬ 
ology. He completed this funding 
with a one million dollar check, 
which he presented to Kepple with 
his trademark smile. 

“Most of his philanthropy is 
either unknown, or done in rec¬ 
ognition of somebody else,” 


The P.E.A.C.E. certificate 

Promoting understanding, appreciation of diversity 


By Alyssa Beck 

This year at Juniata, the Of¬ 
fice of Diversity and Inclusion 
is offering a certificate program. 
The P.E.A.C.E. certificate is for 
those who Participate in Edu¬ 
cational Activities that Create 
Equality by attending the Beyond 
Tolerance lectures. 

“It all began with the image 
of a dove,” said Grace Fala, pro¬ 
fessor of communication and 
interim special assistant to the 
president of diversity and inclu¬ 
sion. “I was thinking of ways to 
include more people,” she said, 
“and the word ‘peace’ just felt 
right.” She encourages all mem¬ 
bers of the Juniata community to 
pursue a P.E.A.C.E. certificate to 
better enrich and diversify 
their experience. 

“The P.E.A.C.E. certificate of¬ 
fers an opportunity for students 
to demonstrate their commitment 
to understanding and appreciat¬ 
ing diversity,” says Senior Luke 
Thompson, Juniata associate in 
the Unity House. “Juniata is 
an educational facility which 
emphasizes inclusion and 
diversity. The P.E.A.C.E. certifi¬ 
cate makes this commitment - and 
to think, evolve, and act - con¬ 


crete.” Thompson feels that the 
P.E.A.C.E. certificate is 
great way to show appre¬ 
ciation to those faculty, staff 
and students who inspire and exert 
so much energy toward diversity 
and equality. 

On the Beyond Tolerance lec¬ 
tures, Fala says, “We are sharing 
humanity through story-telling. 
We want to invite everyone, 
then welcome and nourish them 
once they are here.” She empha¬ 
sizes that everyone is connected, 
and that the Beyond Tolerance 
series helps further and enhance 
that message. “We all bring sto¬ 
ries to our culture that illuminate 
our own role in diversity,” says 
Luke Thompson. “Instead of 
focusing on prejudices, we are 
moving toward celebrating 
our differences.” 

Thompson directs attention 
to the upcoming lecture by Matt 
Glowacki, “Diversity According 
to Family Guy and South Park” 
on Oct. 12. “I think students espe¬ 
cially will be able to identify with 
what he has to say.” 

The requirements for the 
P.E.A.C.E. certificate are simple. 
Attend any six Beyond Tolerance 
lectures within a two-year period 
and a student already qualifies for 


the bronze level certificate. To earn 
silver, complete twelve sessions 
in four years and for gold, attend 
eighteen lectures in six years. Lec¬ 
tures are free to Juniata students, 
but they are open to faculty, staff, 
and community members as well. 
“We only ask that students regis¬ 
ter online,” Fala says. “It makes 
the process easier for everyone in¬ 
volved.” 

To defray costs, the committee is 
asking $10 per lecture from local 
residents in order to attend. “Since 
not everyone can afford a diplo¬ 
ma,” Fala says, “the P.E.A.C.E. 
certificate provides those 
with the ability to earn another 
type of educational testimony.” 
For $50, any community mem¬ 
ber can purchase a Peace P 
ass, which will grant them ac¬ 
cess to all of the Beyond Toler¬ 
ance events in the 2011-2012 
academic year. 

Donations are also accepted. 
For $20, students can join the 
“Pep-Rally” - the first level of 
supporters. 

All contributors will be fea¬ 
tured in the Beyond Tolerance 
playbills. For more information, 
visit the website at www.juniata. 
edu/diversity or check out the 
Facebookpage. 


said Yelnosky. “He made a lot 
of things possible. It was all in 
the way he addressed it. You 
wouldn’t even have a clue that 
this was some wealthy, generous 
man. He’s a role model for the 
way he lived his fife and gave back 
to his community.” 

Another significant figure in 
his lifetime was his grandfather. 
Goodman honored him through 
an endowed scholarship fund, the 
D.C. Goodman Scholarship. 

This past spring, during Ju¬ 
niata’s 133rd commencement cer¬ 
emony, Goodman was presented 
with an honorary degree. This 
honorary doctor of humane letters 
degree recognized over 35 years 
of contributions to the college and 
community, including having been 
an active trustee since joining the 
board in 2002. 

“It was Dave’s turn to be sur¬ 
prised when I told him that the 
board of trustees had unanimously 
voted to award him an honorary 
degree, the college’s most distin¬ 
guished award,” said Kepple, as he 
addressed Goodman’s family and 
friends at his funeral service. “As 
you might guess, Dave was reluc¬ 
tant to accept the honor. This is the 
humble Dave. He wondered if he 
had done enough to be so honored. 
He suggested others that should be 
honored before he was.” 

As well as being an advocate 


for education, Goodman was a 
genuine fan of athletics, espe¬ 
cially those who sported the blue 
and gold eagle. He was a regular 
at volleyball, basketball, foot¬ 
ball and other sporting events 
on campus. 

“A personal one for Dave was 
the renovations done to the wom¬ 
en’s basketball locker room,” said 
Yelnosky. “Not only did they do 
the work, but it started with him 
sponsoring them in a summer 
basketball league. That was typi¬ 
cal Dave. When Dave did some¬ 
thing, he did it. He didn’t dabble.” 

To Goodman, no endow¬ 
ment or amount of money could 
compare to his most cherished 
part of Juniata, his daugh¬ 
ter Allison Goodman, who 
graduated in 2001. 

“If you were to ask Dave 
Goodman what he was the proud¬ 
est of at Juniata, I’m sure it would 
be his daughter Allison over any¬ 
thing else,” said Lakso. 

If a person could be measured 
on good deeds and selfless¬ 
ness, Goodman would be off the 
charts. His love for living was 
admired by many.. The Juniata 
community has lost more than 
just a trustee, but a role model. 

“He really enjoyed giving,” 
said Kepple. “He just enjoyed 
life. The tragedy here was that he 
died so relatively young.” 
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Presidential search begins 

Committee assembled to choose Kepple’s successor 


By Allison Blumling_ 

In lieu of his approaching re¬ 
tirement, members of the Juniata 
community have begun the pro¬ 
cess of hiring a successor for Ju¬ 
niata President, Thomas Kepple. 

Kepple was initially scheduled 
to retire in May 2011, but signed 
an agreement in late 2009 to ex¬ 
tend his term through May 2013 
to ensure stability and continued 
growth for the College. 

“Normally we did not start 
searching until a year before the 
president is retiring,” said Dr. Wei- 
Chung Wang of the business de¬ 
partment. “But this time around we 
decided we ought to give it more 
time, because the decision’s going 
to affect the College’s future, and 
we want to treat this as a very im¬ 
portant thing.” 

The first step in die hiring pro¬ 
cess is to assemble a search com¬ 
mittee of representatives from the 
Juniata community. While the ul¬ 
timate decision about hiring a new 
president is made by the College’s 
board of trustees, this committee 
is responsible for screening candi¬ 
dates and presenting a hiring rec¬ 
ommendation to the board. 

“The committee is made up 
of [four] trustees, three faculty 
members, there will be a student 
- whoever that is has not been an¬ 
nounced yet - the Registrar and 
the vice president for financial 
operations,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton and Hazel A. Long pro¬ 
fessor of history and one of the 
committee members. 

“I think the administration was 
planning to try to get wide cover¬ 
age in choosing the three faculty 
members - in levels of experience, 
and in their different disciplines,” 
said committee member Dr Ger¬ 
ald Kruse, the John & Irene Dale 
Professorship in IT and computer 
science. “We’re not going to try to 
do this in a vacuum, obviously.” 

In addition to the commit¬ 
tee itself, data will be gath¬ 
ered from all members of the 
Juniata community. 

“[The committee] wants to 
gather everybody’s input - alumni, 
students, faculty, administrators, 
and basically the fundamental 
question they’ll be asking is, ‘what 
kind of a president do you think Ju¬ 
niata needs in 2013?’” said Provost 
James Lakso. 

Once the committee gathers 


data from small group meetings 
of students and faculty in October 
and November, they’ll use the in¬ 
formation to form a job description 
for the public search. 

“As students we always ask for 
more transparency, and a president 
who’s really connected with all the 
students, like Dr. Kepple is,” said 
senior Gabriel Castro. “[He’s] a 
great guy to just be walking down 
the Ellis path and not even know 
who you are and say ‘hello,’ and 
even ask you how your day is. 
That’s a great quality I think that a 
president should have.” 

Senior Shelly Medina agreed. 
“I’d say [a president] that smiles 
a lot ... that if I walk past him 
he’ll say ‘Hi, how are you doing, 
Shelly?’ Someone that knows 
eveiy single person’s name on 
campus, and somebody that will 
increase the quality of hotdogs,” 
said Medina. 

“Kepple’s always been really 
caring about the students ... I also 
know he cares a lot about the ath¬ 
letes, and takes interest in how the 
sports teams are doing - if I see 
him when I’m walking through 
the halls he’ll say ‘oh, good 
race this weekend!”’ said senior 
Casey Hoffman. 

“I think Juniata needs a presi¬ 
dent who can be able to immerse 
themselves in the daily life of ev¬ 
eryone on campus, so a person 
who can go to those board meet¬ 
ings and promote the college on 
higher levels, but also at the same 
time knows what the working con¬ 
ditions are for people who work 
in Baker,” said sophomore Jessica 
Kaplan-Bie. 

“I think it’ll be an interesting 
process to go through and talk with 
people and try to get a sense of 
what we think our needs are,” said 
Kruse. “I guess it’s one of old those 
jokes, I’ll know [a president] when 
I see one.” 

“[A president] should promote 


and advance the mindset of Ju¬ 
niata, in eveiy way we can imag¬ 
ine, to make sure it stays one of the 
greatest colleges in America,” said 
sophomore Justin Wisniewski. 

I think for me, the important part 
of being a good president is being a 
good listener, but at the same time 
to have a vision for the place,” 
said Lakso. 

Additionally, Juniata will be hir¬ 
ing a search firm to be a part of this 
process. “Search firms are some¬ 
times called head hunters; they’re 
basically organizations that bring 
candidates to you and help to find 
the person you’re looking for,” 
said Lakso. 

Once the committee has com¬ 
pleted the job description, the 
firm will launch a search for 
potential candidates. 

“We have a lotto expect from the 
person that we’re going to select,” 
said Wang. “My goal is to look for 
somebody that understands the 
Juniata culture and that could be a 
good fit to the community, and that 
could lead us, especially through 
the economic downturn.” 

“As I understand it, we hope to 
have three finalists who would vis¬ 
it campus early next fall, and then 
by, I think they want to choose by 
Christmas,” said Tuten. “And then 
that person would start at President 
Kepple’s official retirement date 
... the theory I think would be that 
the new president would be in of¬ 
fice for a little while while Tom 
was still available, so that there 
would be a comfortable overlap.” 

“The president really has that 
job of presenting the College to 
the rest of the world,” said Lakso. 
“Especially at a small college, the 
president is soil of the external face 
to its constituencies, to the alumni, 
to foundations. [This] is a choice 
that will sort of set our course for 
the next ten or fifteen years, so it’s 
a very important decision.” 


To what degree would you like to be involved 
with the selection of our college president? 


Actively involved. 

I’d like to be 
“in the know.” 

I'd be slightly 
removed. 

I'm indifferent. 


16% 





62% 


19% 

Out off 8 7 participants 



Borough police crack down on parties 


hosts, the borough of Huntingdon. 
We certainly want our students to 
be good neighbors and we actively 
work at helping them to be good 
neighbors,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Despite these reassurances, 
some students are still adamant in 
their opposition to the law. 

Junior Amanda Epstein, a re¬ 
cent victim of bike theft, said, “It 
annoys me. They hold us to such a' 
high standard off-campus, but they 
have no problem with townsfolk 
stealing my bike. Laws should 
be for everyone, and not spe¬ 
cifically targeting certain groups. 
That’s a flagrant misuse of the 
justice system.” 

Epstein also believes that the 
ordinance is targeting students. 
“Of course it targets students. You 


think that the police are going to 
get called on a guy having a Steel- 
ers party? It’s going to come down 



Of course it [the ordi¬ 
nance] targets students . 
You think that the police 
are going to get called 
on a guy having a Steel - 
ers party? 

- Amanda Epstein 

n 


on the students. Sometimes I feel 
that the police are specifically here 
to keep us in line. This is making 
it even more impossible to be a 
college student living off-campus. 
This town functionally doesn’t 
exist in the evenings. It closes 
down at 5 p.m. in the afternoon,” 
said Epstein. 

Sophomore Lara Schaffer also 
has issues with the new law. “On 
the one hand I understand this 
new ordinance because college 
kids can be obnoxious, especially 
when they’re intoxicated. On the 
other hand, college is supposed to 
be fun. I think that some leniency 
would be good, but not neces¬ 
sarily complete immunity to the 
law. This law makes sense, but it 
doesn’t make it fair,” said Schaffer. 



AIMEE BAD I Cl JUNIATIAN 

Top: Wyatt Hall and company perform 
“the yes” during talent portion. 

Middle: Contestants welcome Amy Mathur 
in opening dance number. 

Bottom: Fifthteen annual Mister Juniata competition winner, 
Roman Acri, accepts his award on Sept. 23. 
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Coach Smith’s total body workout video 

Aims to get others involved in power, cardio aerobics by teaching proper fitness training skills 


To The Beat 


STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 

On Sept. 18 the office of Diversity and Inclusion arranged for the ADOWAA workshop of African dancers and drummers to perform on the campus quad. The exposition was a part of the Beyond Tolerance series. 


By Raelyn Layne 

Members of Juniata Col¬ 
lege have entered into the fit¬ 
ness industry. A workout video, 
called “Campus Total Fitness,” 
is currently being sold online to 
interested customers. 

Marlene Burkhardt, professor of 
economics and business adminis¬ 
tration, thought of the idea in 2009. 
With help from the strength and fit¬ 
ness coordinator, Doug Smith, die 
video was made with two Juniata 
alumni, Brandon Spayde ‘10 and 
KasyeeHale‘10. 

“We originally did it to put to¬ 
gether a video that would basically 
teach proper and safe techniques of 
lifting. Something geared more for 
student athletes,” said Smith who 
got involved in the project when 
Burkhardt contacted him about 
creating a fitness video. 

“I knew coach Smith basically 
from the interns that he would 
have in the business department 
and I knew that he is really well 
regarded in his field. And that peo¬ 
ple, regardless of what sports they 
are involved in will use him for his 
expertise. So I thought why not tap 
him in terms of some ideas for vid¬ 
eos,” said Burkhardt. 

Smith, who had always been in¬ 
terested in promoting safe, correct 
ways of fitness training said, “We 
had always wanted to put together 
a training video because of the dif¬ 
ferent programs here at Juniata, 
and we thought it would be ben¬ 
eficial for the students and to also 
promote an entrepreneurship type 
project.” 

Spayde and Hale took on this 
project as an independent study, 
Burkhardt said, “Both were in¬ 
terning with Smith at the time and 
they both wanted to do something 
like this.” 

“We focused a lot on 
shoulder maintenance, preventing 
injury type movements, floor work 
and a lot of flexibility. And, again, 
originally as to why we did this 




said Erdely. 

Erdely’s videos come in two 
different fornis, the Total Aerobic 
Cardio and the Total Power Aero¬ 
bic. “They’re 25 minutes each so 
they’re easy to do in your dorm 
room,” said Erdley. 

As the name suggests, the two 
videos do not contain the same 
workout. Erdely said, “The overall 
branding and image of “Campus 
Total Fitness” is workout, and try¬ 
ing to get kids enthusiastic and get 
students involved in fitness. The 
first video done by coach Smith is 
actually a sports training, for ath¬ 
letes to do in their off season and 
mine was just a fun aerobic inter¬ 
val to do cardio.” 

Along with her two new vid¬ 
eos Erdely is also working on 
setting up a blog, Facebook page 
and website for “Campus Total 
Fitness.” This also includes nutri¬ 
tional guidelines and infomiation. 
“We’re actually also working on 
an ‘eat this not that’ food on cam¬ 
pus- getting nutrition info and tell¬ 
ing people what you can and can’t 
eat on campus if you’re trying to 
stay fit and healthy,” said Erdely. 

Marlene Burkhardt and Sarah 
Erdely are currently in the process 
of looking for someone to dedicate 
time to edit Erdely’s upcoming 
workout videos. If you ar e inter¬ 
ested and have the skillset please 
contact BURKHARDT@juniata. 
edu or ERDELSE08@juniata. 
edu. Information on the Campus 
Total Fitness video can be found at 
http://campustotalfitness.com/. 


and going back out to the gym. So 
I got involved in doing workout 
DVDs I was able to do them in my 
dorm room.” 

Erdely went on to say that many 
of the workout DVDs she used 
turned out to be very long and in¬ 
tense. The DVD’s she made on 
the other hand, were much shorter. 
“So with my DVDs it’s a pretty in¬ 
tense work out and it’s a lot shorter 
than other mainstream videos,” 


Out of 87 participants 


PHOTO COURTESY OF CAMPUS TOTAL FITNESS 


Over the summer, Juniata’s strength and conditioning coach Doug Smith created a workout video on lifting, conditioning, 
flexibility and strength, titled “Campus Total Fitness," along with two alumni, Brandon Spayde TO and Kasyee Hale TO. 


was to assume that we were going 
to build on and do more of a series 
where we target and focus on dif¬ 
ferent components of fitness, ev¬ 
erything from fitness for the gen¬ 
eral population to specific sports,” 
said Smith. 

When asked about the outcome 
and popularity of the “Campus 
Total Fitness” video, Smith said, 
“I really haven’t followed up on it, 
it was just a project. I’m not sure 
how much it was prompted or the 
interest it has taken. The product it¬ 
self is really good, its just time and 
contacts to promote it. Promotion 
is a big thing and 1 really wasn’t 
involved with that at all.” 

Burkhardt said, “It wasn’t a 
mean to produce profit but a re¬ 
source for students at Juniata Col¬ 
lege. Yet we still haven’t paid off 
what we spent to create it, and 
we’re hoping to get copies of the 
video to be sold in the bookstore.” 


Senior Sarah Erdely was also 
involved in the process of making 
the “Campus Total Fitness” video 
and later went on to create a series 
of her own workout videos. 

“I got involved in the process 
because I had a marketing class 
with Marlene and Travis, they 
found out that I did graphic design 
work and so I told them I’d design 
the logo. I came up with a few dif¬ 
ferent versions and they chose a 
logo and asked me if I’d design the 
DVD cover and all the artwork on 
the DVD,” said Erdely 

“They then found out that I 
worked out and was pretty enthusi¬ 
astic about fitness and it was some¬ 
thing I was passionate about,” 
said Erdely. “I have always been 
involved with fitness and when I 
came to Juniata I went to the gym 
but there were just some days 
where after class I didn’t feel like 
going back to my room, changing 


Would you exercise to a Coach Smith 
workout video? 


Yes, I live by 
his words. 


24% 


No, video games are 
my cardio. 


I cant keep up 
with Coach Smith. 


35% 


41% 
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Accounting, Business Students Offered New Field of Study 


► from ECON POE page 1 


company it. “The problem we had 
previously, before the economics 
POE was restored, was that we did 
not offer intermediate economics, 
300 level courses,” said Dr. Wei- 
Chung Wang, assistant professor 
of economics. 

“It’s been a relatively long pro¬ 
cess. [The proposal] was submit¬ 
ted last year along with the pro¬ 
posals for the two intermediate 
theory courses, which are at the 
core to any economics major,” 
said Andrew. 

The value of these intermedi¬ 
ate courses is undeniable. “That’s 
the most important thing - that 
the business department is offer¬ 
ing intermediate microeconomics 
and macroeconomics now,” said 
senior Catherine Dotzel. “When it 
comes down to it, it doesn’t matter 


what your POE is called, but what 
courses you take and those are 
two courses that graduate school 
programs in Economics definitely 
look for.” 

There are already 14 students 
enrolled in the brand new inter¬ 
mediate microeconomics course 
being offered this fall. “The fact 
that we just started this POE 
and, in its advanced courses, we 
have double figures shows stu¬ 
dents’ large interest in economics,” 
said Andrew. 

Additional courses were needed 
to further the development of the 
new POE. With the environmental 
economics POE, created two years 
ago, Juniata was one step closer 
to creating a purely economics 
based POE. 

“Having the environmental 
economics POE got us within a 
couple of courses of being able to 


do die full on economics POE,” 
said Pelkey. 

Before this new POE took effect 
in die fall, students were simply 
individualizing POEs with em¬ 
phases in economics. Examples of 
these individualized POEs include 
political economy, international 
political economy, and mathemati¬ 
cal economics. 

“I think those odier self-de¬ 
signed POEs still have great value 
because of die strong symbiotic 
relationship between each of the 
areas that are combined,” said An¬ 
drew. 

However, the necessity to make 
the traditional economics POE 
has become more apparent with 
students’ growing enthusiasm in 
economic studies. “We have a lot 
of people who have expressed in¬ 
terest in just economics and tak¬ 
ing more economics courses,” 


said Andrew. 

Many students were completely 
unaware that Juniata has not of¬ 
fered plain economics as a POE 
because it is such a staple major in 
other liberal arts colleges. 

“I’m very surprised that the eco¬ 
nomics POE has not been offered 
in so long, and I feel like every col¬ 
lege offers some kind of traditional 
economics major,” said sopho¬ 
more Gabrielle Gasparre. “This 
new POE will present a good op¬ 
portunity for a lot of the incom¬ 
ing students interested in studying 
pure economy.”. 

It is inopportune, however, for 
those upperclassmen that won’t 
have the chance to pursue this 
new POE because they are too 
far in their career at Juniata to 
make the change. 

“As a senior, I don’t have die 
time to meet all the course require¬ 
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ments, and I know other seniors 
who are in the same position,” 
said Dotzel. “I think that’s unfor¬ 
tunate because one of the driving 
forces behind the creation of die 
economics POE was initial inter¬ 
est from students who are now 
upperclassmen. If only we had a 
time machine!” 

For those who do have a pros¬ 
pect to pursue this POE, an¬ 
other one of its advantages is 
that there is a clear demand for 
economists in the job market to¬ 
day. “If you check any of the job 
websites like monster.com, career- 
builder.com or yahoo odd jobs and 
you enter keyword ‘economics,’ 
you will see the demand out there,” 
said Wang. 

In order to prepare students to 
become economists, the econom¬ 
ics POE combines courses in die 
accounting, business and eco¬ 
nomics department as well as the 
mathematics department. A math¬ 
ematics background is a strong 
component to the POE. 

“From an economist’s view¬ 
point, we have a different frame¬ 
work to analyze human behavior, 
and we would like die students to 
expose themselves to some of the 
quantitative courses to understand 
the field better,” said Wang. 

Ensuring the creation of the 
right courses, and creating this 
POE in general, has been a lengthy, 
but evidently worthwhile process 
for everyone involved. 

“I think having this POE will 
make Juniata a lot more ap¬ 
pealing for prospective students 
interested in having a straight 
economics background,” said 
Robert Yemola, a sophomore 
and an accounting, business and 
economics student. “This POE is 
bound to be a success considering 
the high demand for economists in 
America today.” 
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JC goes “under the knife” 

Campus buildings receive aesthetic transformation 



KATIE SHEDLOCK/ JUNIATIAN 

The stairs from the C-wing in second floor BAC have been removed, to create a 
small patio with a table and chairs. This was part of a renovation plan from years 
back, which was recently put back into action. Most students don't seem too keen 
on the new change. 


By Victoria Lecuit 

In an effort to continue to main¬ 
tain Juniata’s advancement and 
remain in line with the College’s 
“Strategic Plan,” the college has 
made numerous changes to cam¬ 
pus this past summer. Changes in¬ 
clude the removal of the staircase 
outside of Brumbaugh Academic 
Center, major changes to the class¬ 
room PI07, a new hallway for the 
bookstore and a technological up¬ 
grade in the Post Office. 

Of course, with eveiy new 
project comes a new financial 
responsibility. “We actually did 
less this year than we’ve done 
in a long time,” said Vice Presi¬ 
dent for Finance and Operations 
Rob Yelnosky. 

“Not to say that they are insig¬ 
nificant projects, but they were 
not nearly as expensive,” said Yel¬ 
nosky. The funding for other small 
projects came from reserve fund¬ 
ing within the budget, something 
that is taken into account each year. 

The stairs outside of BAC, or 
lack thereof, have been a huge top¬ 
ic this fall among students, faculty, 
and staff alike. “[Funding for] the 
steps came out of our maintenance 
budget. That’s a regular kind of 
thing,” said Yelnosky. 

“It’s been part of the plan to re¬ 
move the steps on both sides, as 
we add the new entrance into the 
center,” said Yelnosky. “Those 
steps are almost original to 
the building.” 

Weather proved to be a de¬ 
ciding factor in eliminating the 
steps. “You saw last year, that it’s 
very difficult to keep clean during 
snow and ice season; particularly 
with ice when you’re chipping 
away, the concrete comes with it,” 
said Yelnosky. 

“It’s a high maintenance item 
and so we think that by remov¬ 
ing die steps and putting in some 
beautiful landscaping, diat it will 
enhance the appearance and the 
functionality of the building,” 
said Yelnosky. 

This project was part of a reno¬ 
vation project from previous years, 
but funding had not been what 
the College had hoped for. “Re¬ 
moving those steps and putting in 
the accessible ramp were things t 
hat got removed from that proj¬ 
ect when we were trying to re¬ 
duce the cost, because we didn’t 
have as much money as we 
thought we were going to have,” 
said Yelnosky. 

Yet, students aren’t accepting 
die change quite as well as the 
administration intended. “Every 
time I have to go to class in BAC 
or Cafe a la Cart, I have to walk 
up the stupid hill and jump over 
the railing,” said senior Ellie King. 
“I wish they would have just left 
die stairs there, it was so much 
more convenient.” 

“Once school started it took a 
while for some of the students to 
catch on that they couldn’t go out 
that door. They still go out [and] 
start down the first set of steps,” 
said Linda from Cafe a la Cart. 

“Some people have even jumped 
over the railing and gone down 
over the bank so it’s not stopping 
some of diem,” said King. 

Yet, the stairs aren’t the only 
part of BAC that received renova¬ 
tions this summer. Another change 
to BAC is the layout and equip¬ 
ment in PI07. In addition to a 
classroom full of brand new 27” 


iMacs, PI07 is now home to a 
dual screen projector system for 
maximized visibility in all comers 
of die room. 

“We decided to bring die fac¬ 
ulty in and try to create some space 
where we could do more related 
to the scholarship of teaching and 
learning,” said Yelnosky. 

As a digital media teaching 
space, a lot of thought was put into 
making PI07 a cohesive learning 
and teaching environment. 

“If somebody’s struggling, [pro¬ 
fessors] can see diat without hav¬ 
ing to walk around, in between 
rows. [They] can sit in one spot 
and sort of see what’s going on, 
What people are doing,” Yelnosky 
said. 

“Half of [the funding] came as 
a gift from an alum and then we 
matched it out of operational re¬ 
serves: money that we had set 
aside to be able to do those things,” 
said Yelnosky. 

In keeping with student accessi¬ 
bility, the post office also recently 
upgraded to a new digital package- 
input system called Smartek. The 
system uses the barcode on your 
package to identify the infomia- 
tion affiliated with it, such as 
sender, receiver and point of 
origin. The system tiien auto¬ 
matically sends an email to the 
receiver, alerting them that they 
have a package. 

“The big thing that it’s helped: it 
keeps [the packages] flowing out 
of here,” said Lori Hughes, Post 
Office Supervisor. “I would say 
probably 90 percent of what comes 
in every day goes right back out 
that window because the students 
have gotten that email, they know 
it’s here.” 

So why make the change this 
year? “This is something that we 


have proposed each year. [...] 
With die help of the rest of my 
team in the Advancement and 
Marketing department, we were 
able to finance it and activate it,” 
said Hughes. “It’s been something 
that’s been on the table long term, 
but with other issues that needed 
[to be] dealt with first.” 

“As far as the new package sys¬ 
tem, I think it’s one of the better 
things Juniata has done,” said ju¬ 
nior Carrington Jones. “It makes it 
better for students so we don’t have 
to constantly check [our] mail.” 

As far as funding for projects 
in Ellis Hall is concerned, such 
as those finished this summer that 
comes from an allocated reserve 
in the college’s budget. “We take 
money from Food Service and 
we reserve it every year to pay 
for renovations in that building,” 
said Yelnosky. 

The hallway outside of the 
bookstore was included in those 
renovations tliis summer. “We be¬ 
lieve it just presents the bookstore 
better and it’s easier for people to 
find it and the hallway was not 
that pleasant before,” said Jer¬ 
emy Santos, Bookstore Manager. 
“It’s a nicer entrance to the book¬ 
store* which presents us better to 
our customers.” 

This was an important issue for 
past and present students, not to 
mention future students as well. 

With ail these changes afoot, 
one can’t help but wonder if Ju¬ 
niata has any other plans for more 
changes in the future. 

“The next piece [of the project] 
will look at Career Services, Public 
Safety, and the post office itself,” 
said Yelnosky. “I was a student 
here from 1981 to 1985 and that 
looks exactly like it did when I 
was here.” 


What's your favorite JC 2011 renovation? 

The Bookstore. 

The BAC Stairs, 


The Clock Tower. 






27% 


2% 


—gM— 




43% 


The Post Office. 
P-107. 



18% 


Out of 17 participants 
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If you could change 

Juniata's mascot what 5 
would you change it to? 


A drunken 

sailor.” 


ri ; : : v'; 


Corby Hess, ‘13 


“A benzene 
molecule.” 


Sarah Border, 12 


Brandon Leckemby, ‘14 


Beg Hall, ‘12 
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JAB’s Homecoming 
Weekend activities 


By Bryan Auxgst 

Juniata Activities Board is offer¬ 
ing two activities for students, alum¬ 
ni and families during Homecom ing 
Weekend 2011, 

On . Friday, 

Sept, 30 at "8:00 
pm. in Rosen- 
berger Audito¬ 
rium JAB's Fri¬ 
day Night Live 
will be hosting 
comedian Lu¬ 
cas Bohn, Junior 
Luke Thompson, 
president of JAB. 
is excited for Lucas’s act. “He has 
this great skit involving Elmo from 
‘Sesame Street 5 getting him a been" 
said Thompson. 

JAB’s up and out committee 


will also be hosting an event, 
“The Great Juniatian Scavenger 
Hunt" “Grab a team of three to 
five and a camera, and get ready 
to have a 
blast," said 
Thompson. 
The scaven¬ 
ger hunt will 
take place 
from Friday 
Sep. 30 at 
11 ;0Q p.m. 
until Satur¬ 
day, Oct. 1 
at 12:30 a.m. 
Teams should meet on the cam¬ 
pus quad, with Ellis ballroom as 
the rain location. Teams will find 
clues all around campus, take 
pictures, and win various prizes. 



He has this great skit involv¬ 
ing Elmo from < Sesame 
Street getting him a beer. 

- Luke Thompson 



Never Forget 



AiMEERADlC/jUNfATfAN 


Students at Juniata College gathered together around the campus quad for a candlelight vigil in remembrance of every* 
one that was affected by the events of Sept. ll t 2001, This occasion was organized by Student Government, 


Sharing wisdom with new Juniata leaders 


Student governmentJAB executives mentor underclassmen in overcoming challenges 


By Aivssa Beck 


With a new academic year come 
new classes, new leaders, new 
ideas and new challenges. Juniata 
fosters a love for learning - and a 
love for leadership as well. Seionr 
Katie Graves, member of the Jun la¬ 
ta Activities Board executive com¬ 
mittee, says “Juniata has taught me 
to take pride in my work. Being a 
leader means that you have to put 


forth a lot of energy, but that effort 
is always rewarding." 

Along with leadership comes 
responsibility, but within those ex¬ 
periences come invaluable lessons. 
David Grim, president of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board, says, ‘Tve had the 
opportunity to work closely with 
President Kepple, Provost Lakso. 
and Dean Clarkson. All of my ex¬ 
periences have really taught me 
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how to act professionally and to 
be prepared." 

Grim has been in student gov¬ 
ernment since his freshman year. 
While small changes have oc¬ 
curred in the system throughout 
the years, the Executive Board 
and class officers still function the 
same way. “Some of the faces are 
new," Grim says, “but senate struc¬ 
ture hasn’t really changed." 

Another constant is the struggle 
to make their voices and contribu¬ 
tions heai’d. “I don't think I'm ac¬ 
tually aware of what Student Gov¬ 
ernment does " says senior Megan 
Gotowski “They're so behind the 
scenes that they go unnoticed by a 
lot of the campus." 

“It’s a concern we address every 


year," Grim says. The Executive 
Board has been working to expand 
their Facebook and Twitter pages. 
“It’s always a challenge to keep the 
campus informed and involved." 

Already this year. Student Gov¬ 
ernment partnered with Campus 
Ministries to hold a vigil on the 
evening of Sept 11. “ We had both 
been thinking about the 1.0-year 
anniversaiy, and how we wanted 
to do something special. So we 
partnered up. Not only was the 
vigil successful, but we’re helping 
to unify groups on campus." Incor¬ 
porating unity; Grim says, is one of 
the most important aspects of be¬ 
ing a class officer. 

Next on their agenda is the 
“Minute to Win It" class compe¬ 


tition. Each class selects a team 
to compete in timed games. At its 
first appearance last year, the con¬ 
test brought in a large number of 
students. This year, Student Gov¬ 
ernment hopes it will be even big¬ 
ger. There are also plans for anoth¬ 
er winter celebration, held in Von 
Liebig, and of course, the open 
forum. “We encourage students to 
come with their questions and con¬ 
cerns," Grim says. “Communica¬ 
tion is vital." 

Most importantly, when it comes 
to leadership, the key is to not be¬ 
come discouraged. “Have fun with 
it!" Graves says. “But remember 
that other people are involved as 
well. You have to do what’s best 
for everyone all-around." 


Committees work to better Juniata 


► from CAMPUS FUTURE page / 

made up of 32 people, a combina¬ 
tion of faculty, staff, alumni, trust¬ 
ees and students. “I think the ad¬ 
ministration is always welcoming 
students’ ideas and suggestions" 
said Senior David Grim, student 
government president. 

With talk of constant improve¬ 
ments to the campus, students 
give their opinions on what kind 
of changes they would like to 
see. Sophomore Virginia Robbins 
said, “I think we should make Ju¬ 
niata more handicapped-acces¬ 
sible so that we can increase the 
availability of our school to the 
handicapped population." 

Sophomore Taylor Cox said, “1 
would like it if [Juniata College] 
had an easier way to pass along 
information about scholarships or 
courses that you need." 

While the Campus Master 
Plan is being developed, the Col¬ 
lege is also going through the 
Middle States Accreditation pro¬ 
cess. In Pennsylvania, colleges 
and universities must go through 
an accreditation process every 
10 years by the Middle States 
Commissions on Higher Edu¬ 
cation (MSCHE) in order to be 
recognized as a degree-granting 
institution. 

There are 14 standards of ac¬ 
creditation that range from mis¬ 
sions and goals to administration 
to assessment of student learn¬ 


ing. “if s a very' good opportunity 
to take a sustained look at your 
operation," said Gabe Welsch, 
vice president for advancement 
and marketing. 

The accreditation process takes 
almost three years to complete. 
The College is currently in its 
second year of the accreditation 
process. 

In the first year, a steering com¬ 
mittee is established. Then the 
steering committee designs a self- 
study and forms working groups. 
This design is sent to the"MSCHE 
for approval. 

The second year will be spent 
running the self-study. Eight 
working groups were formed 
to assess the College, based on 
the 14 standards. Each working 
group de votes itse lf to one or mom 
of the 14 standards and evaluates 
how the College meets that stan¬ 
dard or what needs to improve to 
meet that standard. 

Members of both the steering 
committee and the working groups 


include a diverse range of people 
such as students, faculty and staff. 
“It's a privilege and an opportu¬ 
nity' to be involved in this because 
what you’re doing is gathering a 
wide variety, of people and looking 
very carefully at what we do " said 
Welsch, 

In the third year, a report will 
be written based on the study and 
submitted to the MSCHE. After 
tire report is reviewed, a visiting 
team will come to campus and 
confirm the accuracy of the report. 
They may make recommendations 
for improvements or make re¬ 
quirements in order for the College 
to be reaccredited. 

“This is really not meant to be 
a public relations event," said pro¬ 
fessor Daniel Welliver, professor 
of Sociology and steering com¬ 
mittee member. “We’re not trying 
to say; ‘we’re great, in every way’ 
We actually want to know in what 
ways we’re meeting these expecta¬ 
tions and in what ways we might 
not be meeting them." 


Does Juniata need additional dormitories? 


Yes, Fm living 
In a cardboard box. 


Fm neutral. 

No, I have two 
rooms to myself. 


57% 



32% 



Qut of mw participants 
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Borough’s revamped ordinance unfairly targets off-campus students 


EDITORIAL 

The Huntingdon Borough ad¬ 
opted a new “disorderly” law this 
August; an ordinance that Mayor 
Brown has promised will be en¬ 
forced this academic year. While 
the new ordinance may have ap¬ 
peased the community, the stu¬ 
dents of Huntingdon’s Juniata Col¬ 
lege are nothing short of irritated. 
According to the ordinance, the 
definition of a disorderly house is 
one described as, “any house, place 
of business, apartment or similar 
place where excessive or underage 
consumption of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages or other intoxicants is be¬ 
ing pennitted. Where fighting or 
boisterous, lewd, obscene behav¬ 
ior is permitted, all which cause 
a nuisance and disturbance of the 
peace of the public and citizens 
of the neighborhood.” 

Essentially, the ordinance will al¬ 
low authorities to cite not only 
property owners or landlords, but 
residents and their guests as well. 
Those partygoers who are caught 
violating the ordinance can re¬ 
ceive, if convicted, a $300 fine, 
plus costs and/or imprisonment up 
to 90 days. 

The bottom line here is that the 


Huntingdon Borough revamped 
an old noise ordinance that was al¬ 
ready in place. With the new ordi¬ 
nance in effect, now everyone who 
is present at a party is being cited. 
One might like to think of this new 
ordinance as an interesting spin on 
a party-version of No Child Left 
Behind. The police will cite every¬ 
one now, even the dog. 

Yet, in order to understand the out¬ 
rage of the College’s off-campus 
students, it is important to delve 
into the heart of the issue at hand: 
is this ordinance truly ethical, 
or is it just targeting college stu¬ 
dents so the borough can make 
more money? 

From a legal viewpoint, this or¬ 
dinance does not guarantee equal 
protection under the law, as stated 
in the 14th Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. In es¬ 
sence, this ordinance is one re¬ 
garding a noise violation, and thus 
should be treated as just that, a 
noise violation. 

Therefore, when this ordinance is 
broken down to its barebones, a 
noise violation is one that should 
be cited regardless of age. Wheth¬ 
er a house in the community is 
having a barbeque with a bunch 
of seven-year-olds playing in the 
backyard screaming or a house is 


a having a party, with a bunch of 
21-year-olds, the rules apply to all. 
However, the way this new ordi¬ 
nance is phrased, one can already 
see the implications towards tar¬ 
geting college students. Still, as 
stated in the ordinance, “where 
fighting or boisterous ... behavior 
is permitted,” could refer to a fam¬ 
ily home where three teenage sons 
get into a fight. If a college student, 
who lives next door to this house, 
is studying and the fight interrupts 
this student’s concentrations, will 
that family be cited too? 

Equal protection guarantees that 
all citizens are subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the law. Subsequently, 
to those families of Huntingdon 
Borough who enjoy having large 
family barbeques on warm Sun¬ 
day afternoons, you might want 
to think twice before playing that 
game of Catch Phrase that always 
riles your family up, now you 
could be cited too. 

Although, one could argue that 
this problem could be fixed if 
there were designated hours for 
the ordinance to set into effect. For 
example, some traditional noise 
ordinances in other counties set 
designated hours such as 10 p.m. 
to 7 a.m. for when excessive noise 
should be at a minimum. 


One the other hand, there seems to 
be one central compliant among 
many of Juniata’s students who re¬ 
side in off-campus housing: the or¬ 
dinance is too vague. The adoption 
of this ambiguous ordinance and 
numerous questions about how it 
can be perceived and how law en¬ 
forcement officials can put it into 
effect go hand in hand. 

With the vagueness that the ordi¬ 
nance brings, one might wonder 
if this ordinance allows law en¬ 
forcement to cruise the streets of 
Huntingdon in search of loud mu¬ 
sic or a red cup on a front lawn. 
Perhaps the next time the Mathur’s 
host a geology barbeque; the police 
will come check out that scene, 
just pop their heads in to make sure 
no underage drinking is going on. 
The ordinance is quite obviously 
targeting college students and ex¬ 
amples like this just help to prove 
it. 

Generally, these types of regula¬ 
tions work on a compliant-based- 
system, but one cannot know for 
sure if this is the case for Hunting¬ 
don’s ordinance. 

So if a complaint isn’t made, what 
do the law enforcement plan to do? 
If a house is clearly not bothering 
its neighbors then how can the po¬ 
lice know to cite it? One sugges- 


Vaccination Proclamation 



Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Ask the Administration 


“ Recently ; some students have 
claimed there is a shortage of 
work study opportunities on 
campus. Is this the case? If so, 
will Juniata plan address the 
shortage? ” 

According to the ARCH, there 
are currently 18 job postings for 
a total of 57 open positions. 
Human Resources has already 
processed close to 400 students 
for campus employment for this 
semester. 

To help address the need 
for more campus employment, 
two years ago the College com¬ 
mitted an additional $100,000 
to implement the Juniata Associ¬ 
ates program. It initially added 
32 new positions for student 
employment and this year has 
grown to 42 positions. There 
currently are 4 open Juniata 


Associate positions listed on 
the ARCH. 

We are aware that often 
one student will have multiple 
positions. We have chosen 
not to place any restrictions 
on the number of jobs a stu¬ 
dent can hold as long as they 
stay within the hours guideline. 
This could be an area for future 
consideration. 

We do consider campus 
employment as an extension 
of the educational experi¬ 
ence and want to provide 
work that enhances that experi¬ 
ence. 

-Gail Ulrich, Director of 
Human Resources 

Confused about something? 
Ask the administration! E-mail 
your suggestion to juniatian@ 
juniata.edu. 


Presidential 

Perspective 

As many of you know, I plan to 
retire in May 2013, after 15 years 
as Juniata’s president. In higher 
education there is a formal process 
to replace the president. First and 
foremost, it is the responsibility of 
the Board of Trustees to select a 
new leader. However, our Trust¬ 
ees value input from all segments 
of the College community, there¬ 
fore, the search committee will be 
made up of representatives from 
a variety of constituents. In order 
to find the best possible president 
the process will begin this fall. The 
following is a brief overview of the 
process: 

1. The Board has named two high¬ 
ly experienced co-chairs for the 
search - Charles (Bud) W. Wise 
III (recently retired Vice President 
of Human Resources at PPG in 
Pittsburgh and former JC Account¬ 
ing/Business/Economics faculty 
member. Bud has both higher edu¬ 
cation and corporate experience) 
and Mary M. White (Class of 1973 
and President and CEO of Swed¬ 
ish Medical Center, Denver. Mary 
has both executive and non-profit 
experience). 

2. The co-chairs are committed 
to a very transparent search—and 
will consult with students, faculty, 
and staff about what is needed in 
a new president. The results will 
help them to determine the experi¬ 
ence, competencies, and manage¬ 
ment style, etc., needed based on 
the challenges and opportunities 
Juniata will face over the next ten 
years. The committee will consist 
of: 4 Trustees, 3 Faculty Members, 
2 Staff Members, 1 .Alumnus and 
1 Student. 

3. The search committee will select 
a consultant to assist in the search. 
Consultants are especially helpful 
in expanding the pool of quality 
applicants. 

4. The official search will begin 
January 2012, but if you know of a 



Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 

candidate for the position I’m sure 
the co-chairs would like to hear 
from you! 

5. In the late spring and summer 
of 2012, the search committee will 
review all applications and reduce 
the candidates to approximately 
ten. 

6. In early fall the ten, or so, top 
candidates will be interviewed. 

7. In late fall, two or three finalists 
will be invited to campus for vari¬ 
ous presentations and interviews. 

8. The search committee will then 
recommend an individual to the 
Board in December 2012. 

9. In January, the Board will vote 
on the recommendation. 

10. The new president will take of¬ 
fice in June of 2013. 

11. Most likely in the fall of 2013, 
the new president will be inaugu¬ 
rated through an interesting cer¬ 
emony on campus. 

If you have any questions or sug¬ 
gestions for the search please feel 
free to contact me. 

*-1 


tion would be to issue a warning to 
a house that is not compliant with 
the ordinance but is quite obvi¬ 
ously not bothering its neighbors. 
Finally, one might suggest that the 
accused should be able to confront 
their accuser, as opposed to filing 
anonymous complaints with local 
law enforcement. 

If Huntingdon’s residents lived in 
an environment where they were 
always looking over their shoul¬ 
der’s wondering which neighbor 
got them in trouble, it could breed 
community hostility. 

Maybe students would start filing 
complaints on their neighbor’s 
grass being one inch too high. It 
becomes a tit-for-tat situation. Is 
that the kind of community that 
Huntingdon wants to live in? 
However, with the way this ordi¬ 
nance currently stands, the people 
of Huntingdon will be able to rest 
easy knowing those out-of-control 
5-year-old birthday parties and ge¬ 
ology barbeques will be kept under 
control by the police. Middle-aged 
women will learn to keep it down 
at their Bridge nights. 
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Acapella breakout group heads to Juniata 

Juniata Presents to host California-based Sonos ahead of their television debut 



PHOTO COURTESY OF SONOS 


Sonos is a five-person vocal ensemble that covers music from the classics to the latest Top 40 hits. Sonos will 
not only be debuting at Juniata but they will also be making their nationwide debut on NBC’s “The Sing Off.” 


By Corey Lacey 


Juniata Presents welcomes the 
popular acapella vocal group, So¬ 
nos, from Los Angeles, CA on 
Friday, Oct. 1 at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Rosenberger Auditorium. 

“I am always looking for the 
latest group, one that is beginning 
to break out,” said Director of the 
Performing Arts Chad Herzog on 
choosing Sonos. 

Last January, Herzog traveled 
to New York to see them perform. 
Herzog personally selects the per¬ 
formers that come to Juniata. “Not 
a person performs on stage that 
is a part of Juniata Presents that I 
have not seen once,” said Herzog. 
Herzog’s job is to ‘build the trust’ 
and to make sure they are right 
for Juniata. 

Herzog thinks Sonos will be a 
big draw for a variety of students 
on campus. “Acapella is a huge 
hit [and] it’s a great art form and 
an incredible amount of talent,” 
said Herzog. 

Sonos differs from other acapel¬ 
la groups because of their youth¬ 
ful appeal and their fresh spin on 
music. “The music that they sing 
crosses all generations,” said Her¬ 
zog. Herzog guarantees that So¬ 
nos’ music will be recognizable. 

Shane Fuhrman ’06, who intro¬ 
duced Herzog to Sonos, described 
the group as one that “transcends 


the musical experience.” Fuhrman 
has started his own acapella group 
called “Those Guys.” Accord¬ 
ing to Fuhrman, “this will be the 
best event Juniata Presents has 
ever seen.” 

Fuhrman thought that So¬ 
nos would be perfect for Juniata 
Presents not based solely on tal¬ 
ent but also because “they are 
extremely humble.” 

Sonos began as a group called 
“Awaken” at University of Cali- 
fomia-Los Angeles. Many of the 
people in the group went to the 
same high school and continued 
with their acapella careers. 

“I grew up doing it, I love do¬ 
ing it, and it’s something that I 
am natural at doing,” said So¬ 
nos’ beat boxer Ben McLain. 
McLain describes Sonos music as 
“dark, sexy and really emotional, 
sensual content.” 

Many of the members of Sonos 
love acapella and never want to 
stop doing it. “Acapella finds you 
and it’s like a drug. You want to 
stop but you can’t,” said McLain. 
McLain has been performing aca¬ 
pella since he was seven-years-old. 

The members of Sonos are 
proud of their performances. They 
want the audience to experience a 
variety of feelings. “We love bring¬ 
ing joy to people and we want you 
to get chills,” said McLain. 

Sonos seems to work as one co¬ 


hesive unit of people. “With most 
acapella groups I have seen, there 
seems to be one main singer and 
the rest of the group is the back up 
but with Sonos everyone seems to 
get a chance to sing,” said junior 
Elyse Williams. 

Many students are looking 
forward to Sonos’ performance. 
Sophomore Danielle Zappa 
works backstage on some of the 
theatre shows and she under¬ 
stands the time commitment it 


takes to put on a show like So¬ 
nos. “People who work backstage 
for Juniata Presents have a much 
smaller time frame,” said Zappa. 
“With Juniata Presents, they come, 
perform, and then leave.” 

The Juniata Presents events 
have an “underwritten” theme. 
This year, many of the events 
happen to focus on social jus¬ 
tice and well-being. “There’s 
definitely a curatorial choice as 
I select the people that we are 


bringing here,” said Herzog. None¬ 
theless, Herzog does want audience 
members to come up with their 
own interpretations of the show. 

Sonos, and many of the events 
this year, seem to be shifting to¬ 
wards college students. “The 
comedians, the musical groups, 
they seem younger and fresher,” 
said Zappa. 

Getting a big crowd for any 


► see SONOS page 11 


Dirty, filthy, stinking books Dollar store duel 

Taking a closer look at the raunchy side of literature Where is the best bargain in town 



Morally 

Bankrupt 

DANI GAISIOR 


When trying to think about what 
I should write about to kick off the 
year, my one friend asked, “Well 
aren’t you taking an English class 
this semester?” Actually, I am tak¬ 
ing an English class this year, but I 
didn’t know how that would fit in. 
Upon telling them I was taking a 
class called “Dirty Books,” I was 
told that I should write about dirty 
books. I guess I hadn’t thought 
about that as a topic, because to 
me, the stereotypical dirty books 
aren’t that dirty. 

What makes a book dirty in 
the first place? From my experi¬ 
ence both in class and out, it’s a 
book that talks about some sort of 
taboo subject in an open manner. 
Specifically, the topic that’s most 
“dirty” is usually sex. Straight sex, 
gay sex, whatever kind of sex it is, 
it’s probably filthy to write or read 
about, and will instantly get your 
book labelled a “dirty book.” Once 
you’re dirty, you’re never getting 
clean again. Most of these books 
that get branded as dirty are usual¬ 
ly then challenged or banned from 
public libraries, school districts, 
hell, even entire countries. 

One of the dirty books I recently 
read for class was “The Memoirs 
of a Woman of Pleasure” by John 
Cleveland from the 1700s. Yes, I 
said 1700s and let me tell you, the 


book is nothing but sex. Literally, 
the book is constantly recounting 
sexual adventures that a woman of 
pleasure [prostitute} has after los¬ 
ing her virginity. In the book, there 
is nothing wrong with enjoying sex 
and gaining pleasure from it. This 
isn’t the age of Victorians, where 
sex is a sinful and shameful con¬ 
cept that should never be done ex¬ 
cept to produce a child once a year. 
Instead, this is about a woman en¬ 
joying many a man’s “machine” 
and knowing how to “entice and 
incite” pleasure for both parties. 
When was the last time you read 
a book from centuries ago that was 
all about sex being awesome? 

Some dirty books have sex be¬ 
ing a good thing, others have sex 
being more criminal in their na¬ 
ture. “Lolita” by Vladimir Nabo¬ 
kov, is an example of a dirty book 
that may make you cringe in a few 
ways. The basic concept is that the 
protagonist, Humbert Humbert, 
falls into an infatuation with the 
twelve-year-old daughter of the 
woman he’s renting a room from. 
We’re talking attraction and sex of 
a paedophilic nature here. That’s 
certainly dirty in more than one 
way. Old man lusting over a young 
girl, with plot twists and turns; no 
wonder it’s been challenged and 
banned all over the place. 

One of D.H. Lawrence’s novels, 
“Women in Love”, had an early re¬ 
viewer state,” I do not claim to be a 
literary critic, but I know dirt when 
I smell it, and here is dirt in heaps— 
festering, putrid heaps which smell 
to high Heaven.” Maybe it’s the 
sex that causes a book to turn dirty, 
because that seems to be the recur¬ 


ring theme here at the books I’m 
looking at. “Women in Love” 
was a sequel to another of his nov¬ 
els, “The Rainbow,” which was 
banned in the UK for over 11 years 
due to the frank manner in which it 
handled t sex. Both of these novels 
dealt with sexuality in a way that 
would appear tame compared to 
what we see in the present day, but 
because it talked about it in such 
a straightforward manner, it was 
“complete filth.” 

Are you seeing a theme here? 
Good. 

There are also works of litera¬ 
ture that were absolutely a-okay 
when they were written, but were 
later deemed to be just too filthy 
for society to read, ‘ffy si strata” 
by Aristophanes, the Greek play¬ 
wright, was considered to be 
utterly humorous when it was 
performed during festivals to Dio¬ 
nysus, the God of wine, theatre, 
and ecstasy. Now, in this case the 
citizens aren’t out having orgies 
in every scene, but the women are 
withholding sex from their hus¬ 
bands in an effort to stop the war 
going on around them. Yet, it was 
censored over a thousand years 
later because that subject matter 
wasn’t appropriate. 

So what makes a book dirty? 
Is it the sex? Maybe it’s exposing 
something that in our everyday 
lives we don’t want to admit hap¬ 
pens? Hell, maybe it’s making sex 
seem fun and enjoyable. Is it con¬ 
sidered dirty once it’s banned or 
challenged? Is there even a point to 
labelling a book as dirty? Does it 
only become dirty once a society’s 
“morals” have deemed it so? 


Welcome to “Around Town,” the 
obnoxiously informative column 
that proves that all those “there’s- 
nothing-to-do-in-Huntingdon” 
people don’t know jack. This se¬ 
mester I’ll be taking you through 
a series of comparisons. That’s 
right, Huntingdon has enough 
interesting features that some¬ 
times, there are duplicates—and 
I won’t be boring you with lists 
of all the fast food franchises. 
We’re talking interesting and use¬ 
ful, like comparing Chinese buffet 
restaurants or grocery store prices. 
There will be money-saving and 
generous selections of glowstick 
items involved... things that any 
college student should love! 

This time, I’ll show you the dif¬ 
ferences between Huntingdon’s 
two major dollar stores: Dollar 
Tree and Dollar General. These 
are both great places for students 
to shop, because they carry a va¬ 
riety of merchandise at low prices, 
and they’re not that awful scar on 
American retail known as Wal- 
Mart. It’s worth knowing both of 
these stores, because the more I 
look at them, the more I realize 
that they have about equal pros 
and cons. 

Dollar Tree is located at' 6668 
Towne Center Boulevard on the 


far end of the Wal-Mart plaza. So 
if you find your friends insisting 
on a Wal-Mart run, you can subtly 
remind them that Dollar Tree is 
there, too. And has lower prices. 
That’s right, they’re consistently 
cheaper than “Big Brother with 
the blue lettering,” because Dollar 
Tree actually does sell everything 
for $1.00. The store’s hours are 
9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, and 9:00 a.m. 
to 8:00 p.m. on Sundays. You’ll 
find ample parking out front, and 
may even want to stop in several of 
the neighboring stores: The Shoe 
Dept., Fashion Bug, Holiday Hair 
and #1 Nails, which are all located 
in the plaza also. 

Having all prices set at $1.00 
gives the store both its advantages 
and disadvantages. The prices for 
some things are just amazing, and 
the selection is almost beyond be¬ 
lief. I’ve worked in retail before, 
and I was stunned at how much 
they pack into their store, while 
still making it easy for shoppers 
to get around. But because of their 
price limitation, you won’t find 
merchandise that simply can’t be 
marked down to a single Wash¬ 
ington bill. But you will find of¬ 
fice and school supplies and even 
craft supplies for many different 
arts, most of which you would ex¬ 
pect to sell for well over the one- 
buck cost. 

I promised that there would be 
glowsticks... and boy, are there 
ever! Dollar Tree excels at provid¬ 
ing decorations and party materials 
at rock-bottom prices. I was greet- 


► see DOLLAR STORES page 10 
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From Gotham, with love; my batman experience 

My tales as a movie ninja during my two-day journey in a Marvel comic adaptation 



JOEL FREHN/JUNIATIAN 


Pictured above Is one of the vehicles, called “tumblers,” used in the upcoming Batman movie. This tumbler Is 
one of many that was part of Bane's armada as he rampaged and ransacked Gotham City against Batman. 


| Reel . 

Time 
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“Gotham! Tills is the instru¬ 
ment of your liberation!" Bane 
exclaimed, as he pointed to his 
doomsday device he had brought 
onto the ruins of Heinz Field with 
him. After seeing the competing 
footbal l teams slaughtered through 
explosives planted beneath the 
field, and witnessing a scientist 
kept hostage being executed, it 
seemed that things couldn’t go 
downhill any more. But, we were 
wrong, as the stands were stormed 
by mercenaries with automatic 
weapons, ready to discharge at the 
slightest movement. 

Fear had claimed of the crowd 
10,000 people at Heinz Field, in¬ 
cluding my mother and myself. In 
case you are unfamiliar with the 
events 1 have just recounted, they 
were al l sequences in the film ing of 
the upcoming Batman movie, “The 
Dark Knight R ises," in Pittsburgh, 
this past summer. My mother and 3 
were two of the lucky 10,000 souls 
who secured positions as extras for 
the filming Aug. 6. This day was 
one of the two blessed memories I 
have from experiencing die film¬ 
ing of the final chapter of Christo¬ 
pher Nolan’s tri logy': the other was 
witnessing the filming as a “ninja" 
which I shall elaborate upon soon. 

As an extra at the Heinz Field 
shoot my performance was com¬ 
prised f two movements: cheer¬ 
ing on the Gotham Rogues - the 
fictional football team made up of 
Steelers (including legends such 
as Coach Bill Cowher, quarter¬ 
back Ben Rothlisberger, among 


many others) •••• and utter terror 
and helplessness as the “mass 
murders" began. 

immersion into character was 
not difficult, as the production 
team facilitated it well through the 
setting. The explosion in question 
was compromised of a grid of 64 
individual explosive bundles that 
were detonated simultaneously. 
And for the siege of the crowd, 
diere were plenty of mercenaries 
who were divided up on each of 
the sections. 

My excitement was not lim¬ 
ited to the actual participation, 
but actual observation, which I 
later experienced in a lamer form. 
During the day, l saw director 
Nolan, director of photography 
Wally Pfister, and of course, Tom 
Hardy, in his speaking debut as 
the villain who broke Batman’s 
back. Bane. $o, as one can tell, 
the day was awesome in the truest 
sense of the form: a ;i Lovecraftian" 
overload of joy. However, my ex¬ 
perience would later be amplified 
to unfathomable powers, as 1 re¬ 
turned to Pittsburgh a few weeks 
later, to observe filming. 

Instead of being an extra. I be¬ 
came a ninja - tbrum speak for a 
person who observes/photographs/ 
records filming of a comic book 
fi bn, Once again, luck ran its course 
as 1 tried to observe the filming of a 
chase scene downtown. As soon as 
we parked and began approaching 
the set, we witnessed a helicopter 
bearing the IMAX camera land on 
the garage above us, and encoun¬ 
tered the equipment trailer. How¬ 
ever, this puddle of gl impses dried 
up when we reached the set, as we 
were herded away, checkpoint af¬ 
ter checkpoint. 

Feeling the heat, my mother 
and I decided to stop at Macy’s 
and pick up a drink from one of 


the vendors on the ground level. 
Due to security' reasons, as we 
left, we discovered that we could 
not leave through the entrance, 
and were instead directed around 
the store’s exits by film security 
personnel, like a pinball until we 
finally found one exit that was 
not guarded. 

At this point in time, we were 
tired and were ready to head home 
when we struck a vein of pure gold. 
There was a checkpoint across the 
street where people were crowded 
and taking pictures, and behold, 
the law enforcement officer on 
hand was not preventing the pho¬ 


tographs from being taken. 

Curious, we stepped forward 
and saw the source of the excite¬ 
ment. Parked right in front of 
the temporary' fence was one of 
the Tumblers from the film. The 
Tumbler is the official name 
for the vehicle Batman has 
used in the preceding two en¬ 
tries. However, in “The Dark 
Knight Rises," Bane steals 
three of them and uses them in a 
campaign of violence and terror 
against Gotham. So, there I was, 
on the boiling August afternoon, 
standing less than four feet away 
from the icon ic cars of cinema! 


I hadfinished taking the required 
pictures to prove this reality, when 
I caught a movement out of my eye 
and turned on my camera just in 
time to capture (and later register) 
the camera vehicle tearing down 
the street, followed by one of the 
other Tumblers and a large truck, 
which allegedly houses Bane’s 
bomb/doomsday device. 

The hookend to the experi¬ 
ence was encountering Nolan and 
Pfister setting up a shot on the 
adjacent street: it is quite a remark¬ 
able experience seeing one’s ar¬ 
tistic hero bringing life to his cin¬ 
ematic canvas. 



Two low-cost venues go head-to-head at price slashing 


>from 'DOLLAR STORE page 9 


ed by a drop-dead amazing stock 
of glow sticks, wands, battle axes, 
and wearables of nearly every sort. 
The Halloween decorations selec¬ 
tion is also excellent, making Dol¬ 
lar Tree a highly recommended 
stop for all of you who love cos¬ 
tumes, candy and the hol iday of all 
things creepy or deceased. 

Now, we move closer to Ju¬ 
niata and visit Dollar General, lo¬ 
cated at 912 Moore Street, or 9th 
and Moore Street for us veteran 
Huntingdon pedestrians. Dollar 
General is not a dollar store lim¬ 
ited to $1.00 only items. In fact, 
not everything is even rounded to 
the nearest dollar. But this allows 
the store to stock more variety of 
merchandise than Dollar Tree, and 
the prices are still fairly good. Best 
of all, it’s in walking distance and 
will give you a healthy and simple 
15-minute trip one-way, although 
ample parking is also available. 

Dollar General’s selection in¬ 
cludes a good stock of items that 
don’t fit into Dollar Tree’s $ I-only 
pricing scheme: clothes, groceries 
and anything else that would sell 
at a loss if priced at a buck. While 
you’re in Dollar General, look at 
the work clothes, pajamas, shoes, 
toys, DVDs, automotive accesso¬ 
ries and storage racks/bins. Some 


are amazingly cheap, and some are 
disappointingly average-to-high 
in price. But all things considered, 
you can do quite well shopping at 
Dollar GeneraL 

1 frequently visit Dollar Gen¬ 
eral for breakfast cereal because 
it has a decent selection, is only a 
short walk away and it seems that 
I can usually find some cereals at 
prices set lower than most nearby 


grocery stores. Prices do vary be¬ 
tween familiar brands of food, and 
if you care for their.often sub-par 
taste, you can save a lot on the 
generic store-brand items. I often 
find simple, everyday things I need 
(examples being soap, duct tape, 
etc), to add to my usual milk and 
cereal purchase. The wide variety 
of merchandise gives me a great 
chance that FH find all the tilings 


I need, and I suspect the same ap¬ 
plies to many Juniata students. 

So, which dollar store is better? 
There’s no single answer to that; it 
depends what you’re looking for. 
Do llar Tree i s more out of the way, 
but cheaper. Dollar General’s mer¬ 
chandise covers a wider variety of 
prices and items and is closer to Ju¬ 
niata, although prices aren’t quite 
as low. 


My suggestion is that if you or 
your friends plan to make a Wal- 
Mart run, go to Dollar Tree instead. 
If you don’t find what you need at 
the Tree, stop at Dollar General on 
your way back to JC. Between the 
two of them, you’ll get the best 
prices and a selection that will 
likely cover everything you need. 

Happy bargain hunting! 
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Everyday accountability to the Earth, ourselves 

Current successes, future considerations for the Coliege's sustainable campus 



PATOELSCHLAGER 


Right now at Juniata, talk is go¬ 
ing around about the College’s 
Campus Master Plan. Juniata 
periodically reevaluates and re¬ 
formulates this plan, which out¬ 
lines potential changes within the 
foreseeable future at the College. 
These include building plans and 
other projects. This year marks the 
beginning of one such periodic re- 
evaluation. 

With such important planning 
underway, some people are un¬ 
doubtedly apprehensive to some 
extent as they are forced to ac¬ 
knowledge a universal truth: 
things can potentially go wrong. 
Accountability for failure is on the 
minds of the wise as they consider 
this universal tendency toward 
the unexpected. Few people en¬ 
joy considering the possibility of 
failed plans, but most recognize 
that some things rarely happen 
as hoped or expected, especially 


when it is crucial that they do so. 

Humanity’s resilience in the face 
of life’s unpredictability is admi¬ 
rable, yet often with this resilience 
comes the refiisal to acknowledge 
die possibility of failure. This qual¬ 
ity can lead to great success, but it 
can also lead to disaster when all 
that could go wrong is not taken 
into consideration. 

One type of risk present in nearly 
every human endeavor or develop¬ 
ment which is often overlooked is 
risk to the environment. With our 
extensive use of energy in order 
to maintain our complex societies 
comes a staggering dependence 
on technologies that have negative 
effects on the environment And 
many of these technologies lead 
to disastrous, environmental conse¬ 
quences when they fail. 

An example of development 
with the potential for terrible con¬ 
sequences is the massive networks 
of oil drilling rigs and pipelines 
that provide die fuel used to power 
much of our technology. Our de¬ 
pendence on oil has many environ¬ 
mental consequences even when 
things go as planned. 

But many are aware of in¬ 
stances in the recent past, such 


as the BP oil spill along the Gulf 
Coast, when even greater poten¬ 
tial environmental consequences 
were fully realized as plans failed. 
And in most of these instances, 
companies showed little account¬ 
ability for die honible environ¬ 
mental consequences when their 
plans failed. 

This lack of accountability in the 
face of disaster should never occur. 
It is not likely that BP, or any other 
oil company, went into business 
acknowledging the magnitude of 
die potential consequences should 
their drilling operations go wrong. 
Nor is it likely that they were will¬ 
ing to accept responsibility for 
those consequences. 

Instead, large companies like BP 
and people in general tend to over¬ 
look risks, especially those to the 
environment, in light of potential 
economic gain or odier nearsight¬ 
ed motives. They fail to consider 
die worst-case scenario, and are 
horrified when it becomes a reality. 

Undoubtedly, it is impossible 
to live without risk. What we as 
people need to realize is that ig¬ 
noring the risks associated with 
any action is irresponsible, and 
can cause harm to many people 


and to the environment as a result. 
And something people are begin¬ 
ning to realize is that risks to the 
environment impact us in more 
ways dian we may think. Despite 
our tendency to elevate ourselves 
above it, people are still a part of 
the complex interactions that make 
up our environment. Anything we 
do to harm it is bound to harm us 
as a result. 

As Juniata plans new additions 
to its campus, it is important that 
the College acknowledges the 
foreseeable risks and their conse¬ 
quences, environmental and oth¬ 
erwise, involved widi those addi¬ 
tions. 

It is safe to assume that, given 
the priority of environmental con¬ 
cerns at the College, Juniata will 
act in a way that minimizes diose 
risks. Juniata has taken the envi¬ 
ronment into consideration during 
much of its recent development, 
including -die construction of Von 
Liebig Center for Science, Schus¬ 
ter Hall at the Field Station, and 
the renovation of Founders Hall as 
a LEED Gold certified building. 

Use of recycled building materi¬ 
als, reduced water-use toilets, geo- 
thennal heating/cooling, passive 


solar heating and lighting, and mo¬ 
tion-sensor lights are some of the 
innovations that make Founders 
Hall more environmentally friend¬ 
ly. The von Liebig Center for Sci¬ 
ence is heated and cooled by that 
same geothermal system. Schuster 
Hall uses recycled materials, pas¬ 
sive solar heating and hghting, and 
composting toilets, among other 
things to be more sustainable. 

As Juniata plans new construc¬ 
tion, the hope is that they will con¬ 
tinue to plan projects that reduce 
the College’s impact on die envi¬ 
ronment. This would be ensuring 
diat all new buildings would fit 
the criteria to be deemed envi¬ 
ronmentally fit. In addition, it it 
is also critical that before Juniata 
begins development, the College 
considers and accepts responsi¬ 
bility in advance for die potential 
consequences should things not go 
according to plan. 

It is up to the student body and 
the community to hold Juniata 
accountable should Murphy, the 
devil and the cosmos all conspire 
against the school. Even though 
it’s highly unlikely, the chances of 
that, as we all know, are better than 
we want to admit. 
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Keigwin and Company 


PHOTO COURTESY OF KEIGWIN AND COMPANY 


Juniata Presents welcomed Keigwin and Company Sept. 16 in the Hallbritter Center for the Performing Arts. 
The New York-based dance company performed their "Elements" piece for the Juniata community. 


Multi-talented quintet 
to perform atHalbritter 


► from SONOS page 9 


event is difficult, yet Juniata Pres¬ 
ents has done a good job with 
advertising to students. “The post¬ 
ers for Keigwin and Company 
were really eye catching and they 
didn’t have to tell you what it was 
but you wanted to figure it out,” 
said Williams. 

The affordability of Juniata 
Presents makes it easy for stu¬ 
dents and also people living in 
surrounding areas to attend the 
events. “Our season ticket holders 
are driving two, three, sometimes 
four hours because the quality of 
the artists and the price is right,” 
said Herzog. 

The College was very lucky to 
get Sonos to come perform. “Had 
we known that they were going 
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to be on Sing-Off, we probably 
would not have been able to get 
them at Juniata,” said Herzog. 

Sonos falls on Homecom¬ 
ing Weekend and Herzog wants 
to make sure that families 
are excited to see this year’s Ju¬ 
niata Presents event. “If your fam¬ 
ily would come all four years, I 
would not want them to see the 
same thing all four years so I am 
trying to keep it a little eclectic,” 
said Herzog. 

It was an easy decision for So¬ 
nos to come to Juniata. “We love 
Pennsylvania. It is one of our fa¬ 
vorite places to go,” said McLain. 

Increasing exposure is always a 
constant question at Juniata. With 
Juniata Presents, water bottles are 
given to the performers with their 
name and Juniata Presents. “I got a 
call from a friend of mine in D.C. 
that said the Waling Jennies was 
just on stage and they all had their 
Juniata Presents water bottles.” 

Even students attending for cul¬ 
tural events enjoy Juniata Presents 
performances. “In the future, I 
will definitely go to more events 
regardless if there is an assign¬ 
ment involved,” said freshman 
Jessica Scales. 

Overall, Juniata students can ex¬ 
pect an amazing time when watch¬ 
ing Sonos. “They are just normal 
people that have an incredible tal¬ 
ent and a vision for what they want 
and where their group needs to be 
and where they want to go,” said 
Fuhiman. 

If you are interested in any of 
their music, or just want some¬ 
thing to listen to, you can follow 
Sonos on their website at www.so- 
nossings.com or check out Sonos 
on this upcoming season of “The 
Sing-Off” on*NBC, Mondays at 
8:00 p.m. 
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It s Official: Curley Named Athletic Director 

Head basketball coach continues family legacy with new position 


By Cameron Andrew 

As akidhe was a ball boy at Penn 
State while his uncle was coach¬ 
ing. His brother and father-in-law 
are both basketball coaches, and 
uncle is the athletic director at Penn 
State. It seemed like destiny for 
Greg Curley to become an 
important figure of a top 
collegiate program. 

Greg Curley has taken the reigns 
of athletic director this school year, 
after being named interim athletic 
director last year when long time 
coach and Athletic Director Larry 
Bock resigned in Feb. 2011. 

Curley has been around ath¬ 
letics his entire life and for the 
past 10 years has been a basket¬ 
ball coach at Juniata. He has a 
successful coaching career and 
has the most wins for a coach 
in men’s basketball history with 
117 over 10 seasons entering this 
yeai\ He also has the second high¬ 
est winning percentage in men’s 
basketball history at .475 over the 
same period of time. 

Curley has had many people in 
his life that have helped push to¬ 
wards a career in college athletics. 


“Both of us [Curley’s older broth¬ 
er] have known since we were 
four and five years old that we 
wanted to coach college basketball 
and a lot of that is the influence 
of my uncle, but also my father,” 
said Curley 

“We watched his career progress 
from being a GA in the football 
programs to being the AD now; so 
to say it hasn’t influenced us would 
be a lie,” said Curley. 

However, becoming an ath¬ 
letic director has not always been 
a dream of Curley’s. “My goals 
have always centered around 
coaching, and I’ve obviously been 
interested and had it in the back of 
my mind,” said Curley. “I’ve 
just taken opportunities as 
they’ve come and really just 
tried to focus on whatever the task 
at hand is.” 

“It is certainly differ ent [being 
full-time AD]. When I w T as given 
the interim title last year, most of 
the process is finishing out the 
year. So the work over the sum¬ 
mer to kind of take the department 
into a year is certainly a differently 
perspective and opportunity, but 


overall I’ve really enjoyed the ex¬ 
perience,” said Curley. 

Being named to full-time di¬ 
rector of athletics has given Cur¬ 
ley to chance to really see how 
he will have the opportunity 
to help make Juniata athletics 
even better. 

“It gives you a different view r and 
a little bit of a different picture of 
what you want to accomplish,” 
said Curley. 

Now at the helm, Curley is ex¬ 
cited about taking over a strong 
program and pushing the Eagles to 
new levels. 

“I’m really fortunate because 
I’m taking over a very healthy pro¬ 
gram. We’ve been right around the 
top 25 percent of all athletic pro¬ 
grams in the country,” said Curley. 

“My directive is to just to con¬ 
tinue to maintain our momentum 
and continue our success. How¬ 
ever, I’d certainly like to improve 
some programs that have struggled 
recently,” said Curley. 

Curley has some lofty goals 
he would like Juniata athletics to 
achieve over the next ten years, 
which would give every Juniata 


athlete a chance to succeed at the 
highest level. 

“What I hope to accomplish for 
the department, and I would look at 
as a success, would be if we could 
get every student athlete to have a 
chance in their four year career to 
feel like they have an opportunity 
to win a conference champion¬ 
ship” said Curley. 

Curley wants every Eagle team 
to strive for excellence and any¬ 
thing less than giving the students- 
athletes the best opportunity to win 
is unacceptable. 

“If you go through four years 
and think at the beginning of 
the year that we never have a 
chance to get anything done, I 
don’t think that is the level of 
competitiveness or qual¬ 
ity of program we want to offer,” 
Curley said. 

Not only does Juniata have great 
student-athletes, but is blessed 
with a group of highly competitive 
and committed coaches. 

“We have a really really good 
coaching staff and an administra¬ 
tion that cares and, in my time in 
the transition from a coach to an 


administrator, you’re never always 
sure about that, but without a doubt 
there is a great commitment to us 
being successful,” said Curley. 

“They understand where they are 
and are able to be highly competi¬ 
tive and still maintain the values 
and integrities of the school,” he 
said. 

Head coach of the men’s volley¬ 
ball team, Kevin Moore, had noth¬ 
ing but positive things to say about 
Curley and his transition in the role 
of athletic director. 

“It has been a very smooth pro¬ 
cess because Coach Curley has 
been here for so long. He’s had 
his ties back to Juniata back to the 
late nineties when I was a student 
here,” said Moore. “He under¬ 
stands Juniata College and under¬ 
stands the role that athletics plays 
here.” 

The road to athletic direc¬ 
tor started when Curley was kid 
watching and learning from his 
family. Now he has the chance to 
change the lives of student-athletes 
everyday and help Juniata athletics 
maintain their recent success and 
strive for even greater goals. 


2006 Alum Pulls 
Double-Duty J ob 

Leonard Named Baseball Coach 
and Head of Campus Security 


Field Hockey Team Under- 
appreciated on Campus 

Eagles hope success will bring recognition 



JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 


Junior Caroline Phillips goes after the ball during practice. Their next 
game will be held on October 1st at 1:00 PM at Goucher in Towson, MD. 


By Matt Fritz 

If you see him on campus, 
you may think he is one of 
the guys— and only having 
graudated five years ago, you 
wouldn’t be very far off. He has 
tracked down balls in the outfield 
at Langdon-Goodale Field and 
competed on the gridiron at Knox 
Stadium while playing for the 
Eagles in blue and gold. 

Although he’s been gone from 
campus since 2006, Jesse Leonard 
now brings his vast experience 
with Juniata Athletics back to 
the dugout. 

On Aug. 11, Juniata hired Leon¬ 
ard ‘06 to take over the reigns as 
head coach of the Juniata Eagles 
baseball team. Leonard was a two 
sport athlete ail four years here at 
Juniata College as die football 
team’s punter, as well as the base¬ 
ball team’s left fielder. 

“I’m veiy excited as an alum 
to take over as head coach of the 
baseball program here,” Head 
Coach Jesse Leonard said. “I 
played for coach Zanic and I’m 
close to coach Gibboney, so I’m 
familiar with some of the storied 
traditions here.” 

As a senior, Leonard helped 
take die Juniata baseball team to 
a record breaking high in wins 
for a season with thirty. He 
ranks in die top 15 for career at 
bats with 438, single season dou¬ 
bles with 11, and single season 
hits widi 50. 

Leonard has an obvious 
presence in the record books, 
however his skill is not why 
he was seen as a strong candidate. 
One of the reasons Leonard was 


hired as head coach and seen as 
the perfect fit for the program was 
due to the fact that he is a younger 
guy. 

“I think his youth and his 
enthusiasm and how he’ll 
want us to play the game will 
definitely be a positive for the 
Juniata Baseball program,” said 
senior .infielder Thom Eck. 

Sophomore pitcher Ryan Mor¬ 
rison believes that his youth will 
only bring him closer to the play¬ 
ers and the culture on die team. 
“He can relate to a lot of us, not 
only on the field but just in gen¬ 
eral,” said Morrison. 

However, Senior pitcher 
Matt Regan believes it isn’t his 
youth that is most important, it’s 
the fact that he’s been around 
before and is familiar with the en¬ 
vironment. 

“I don’t diink [Leonard’s 
youdi]will have a major ef¬ 
fect, I think die bigger thing 
is that he’s been around here 
and knows the program as a 
whole at Juniata.”' 

Leonard’s age was not the only 
reason he was die ideal choice 
for die head coaching job, per¬ 
haps even more important is the 
fact diat he will be around full¬ 
time, something the players on 
the team are not used to. “Hav¬ 
ing a full-time coach means he is 
going to be there in the fall, 
we’ll learn what he wants us to 
do and how he wants us to do 
it,” said Junior catcher Cole Wal¬ 
ters. “He’ll have a good idea of 
what the team is like going in to 
the spring season.” 


► see LEONARD page 15 


By Chris Beall 


The eighteenth ranked Juniata 
College Field Hockey team has 
become one of the premiere Divi¬ 
sion III college field hockey pro¬ 
grams in the nation. Even with 
their success, there appeal's to be 
a lack of appreciation on their own 
campus. 

The team comes into the sea¬ 
son as the preseason poll win¬ 
ner of the Landmark Conference 
as winners of the last four confer¬ 
ence championships and are cur¬ 
rently ranked 19th in the country. 

In her 14th season as head 
coach, Caroline Gillich has led her 
team to a 162-108 overall record 
with foui' conference champion¬ 
ships and three trips to die NCAA 
tournament. 

Despite the success year in 
and year out, the team is not 
experiencing the type of apprecia¬ 
tion a team of their caliber should 
experience. 

The players feel they lack the 
support from the student body. 
Junior Caroline Phillips said, “I 
think everyone kind of forgets 
about us because we’re die same 
season as volleyball. So people 
just go to their games and assume 
they are the best.” 

80 people came to watch the 
field hockey team win the Land¬ 
mark Conference Championship 
in 2010. In an early season match¬ 
up against Colorado College on 
Sep. 17, the women’s volleyball 
team drew more than twice as 
many with 167 in attendence. 

There is a sentiment around 
campus that their field surface is 
holding back fan attendance. 

“I think [the field hockey 
team] is definitely underappreci¬ 


ated because they are a nationally 
ranked program and their playing 
field is not up to that standard,” 
senior Dan Sekulski said. “They 
seem to do well every year and 
nobody knows about it because 
they don’t have that many home 
games.” 


The Eagles and Moravian are 
die only two teams that have a 
grass field. Some teams have re¬ 
fused to play on grass because it 
makes the game slower and tends 
to bring a lot of strange hops on the 


► see FIELD HOCKEY page 15 
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io Freshmen to Watch Out for this Season 

Talented class of 2015 additions bring strong competition to College Hill 


By Joe Plumer 

It is rare for a freshman to 
make an immediate impact at 
the collegiate level; just ask Tom 
Brady, Stephen Strasburg, and 
Russell Westbrook. 

Brady, the three-time NFL 
Super Bowl champion quarter¬ 
back for the New England Pa¬ 
triots, was the backup quarter¬ 
back at Michigan for his first two 
years. Strasburg is known for 
striking out fourteen batters in 
his Major League Baseball de¬ 
but, yet he was a reliever his first 
season at San Diego St. Rus¬ 
sell Westbrook, now starring 
for the Oklahoma City Thunder, 
rarely played as a freshman at 
UCLA. 

However, the class of 2015 
has produced several athletes on 
Juniata’s campus who will be 
making a big impact this fall in 
soccer, field hockey, football and 
volleyball. Here is a list of ten 
of those newcomers to watch as 
they elevate their respective pro¬ 
grams to new heights, despite their 
rookie status. 

Cat Scholl 

Scholl is an opposite and out¬ 
side hitter for the women’s vol¬ 
leyball team. Assistant Coach 
Stephanie Strauss said, “She has 
a good arm and isn’t afraid to go 
up and take a big swing on every 
ball.” In the 2009-2010 season, 
Scholl was named MVP, placed 
on the All-District and All-State 
First Team, and was named an 
all-star by the Texas Association 
of Private and Parochial Schools. 
She repeated the All-State First 
Team placement in her senior year. 


“She is determined to do things 
right no matter how long it takes,” 
said Strauss. 

Ward Udinski 

Udinski is currently the start¬ 
ing quarterback for the football 
squad. He earned three varsity 
letters at Central Buck’s West, 
and also became their all-time 
passing leader. He received the 
offensive MVP award in 2009 
and again in 2010, as well as 
All-Conference honors both 
years. He went on to receive 
All-State honors and the Mini- 
Max award. Udinski has started 
all four games this season. He 
has noshed for 65 and has 
passed for 426 yards and three 
touchdowns. 

Nicholas Stubbs 

Stubbs has wasted little time in 
establishing himself as one of the 
Eagles’ bright spots as a fresman. 
Playing In his first four games as 
a defensive back, kick and punt 
returner, Stubbs has 18 tackles 
and an interception. Last week, 
against Franklin & Marshall, the 
stud newcomer returned a punt 
64 yards for a touchdown and re¬ 
turned a kickoff 94 yards for his 
second special teams score of the 
game. For his efforts, Stubbs was 
named Centennial Football Spe¬ 
cial Teams Player of the Week. He 
has now returned seven kickoffs 
for 153 yards. 

Kortney Showers 

Showers has immediately 
stepped into a role on the field 
hockey team as a midfielder. She 
was named Offensive Player of 


the Year her senior year, as well 
as earning a spot on her area’s 
All-Times First Team. Coach Gil- 
lich said, “Kortney is a strong 
midfielder who we’re playing 
with a little bit in the defensive 
end. She can score from the 
midfielder position, which is some¬ 
thing that we lacked in 2010.” 
Showers has already scored twice 
this season, once on September 3 
against Bridgewater College, and 
again the following day against 
Stevens. 

Tori Buser 

Buser is a defender for Juni¬ 
ata’s field hockey team this fall. 
In high school, she received two 
varsity letters on defense and was 
part of the 2010 League/District 
runner up for the Lehigh Valley 
Interscholastic Athletic Confer¬ 
ence/District VI. Field hockey 
Head Coach Caroline Gillich 
said, “These are kids [Buser, No¬ 
lan, and Showers] who are able 
to keep us at a high level and 
add their own personal touches 
of strength. She understands 
what it takes to compete at the 
collegiate level.” 

Abby Nolan 

Nolan’s accomplishments from 
high school include earning four 
varsity letters at Mifflinburg in 
field hockey and being named the 
senior team captain in 2010. She 
was a member of the PIAA AA 
State Championship team in 2007 
as well as the All-State team in 
2010. Nolan plays in the backfield 
at Juniata. “Abby has proven to 
be a steady defender,” said Coach 
Gillich, “all three [Nolan, Buser, 


Showers] are very steady in what 
they do.” 

Robby Higgins 

Higgins has shown promise 
in the early stages of this season 
for the men’s soccer team. He is 
a midfielder who has played in 
eveiy game so far this season, 
and has proven himself early 
with a goal against Pitt-Greens- 
burg on September 2. His previ¬ 
ous accomplishments include 
being named MVP in 2010 at 
Lower Dauphin High School 
and receiving the 2010 AL Her- 
shey Award for being an out¬ 
standing senior athlete. He was 
also named as an all-star for 
the Mid-Penn Keystone Divi¬ 
sion First Team in both 2009 
and 2010. “We lost one of our 
best attacking midfielders [Noah 
Bowers] and Robby fills that role 
pretty perfectly,” said fellow mid¬ 
fielder Ben Tritsch, “Robby is a 
playmaker.” 

NickWeit 

Weit is a starting defender 
for the men’s soccer team. His 
high school highlights included 
two 2010 all-star selections, 
three varsity letters and he was 
also an ambassador to Austria for 
People to People Soccer in 2007. 
Teammate Ben Tritsch said, 
“Nick is extremely crucial. He’s 
the centerback, so he has to lead 
the defense.” He said of Higgins 
and Weit together, “They’re play¬ 
ing like upperclassmen already; 
they didn’t need any time to ad¬ 
just.” Tritsch continued, “The 
team already looks better from 
last year, thanks a lot to [Higgins 


and Weit]. 

Cara Speiss 

Speiss’ high school career at 
The Hill School was marked 
with several accolades, including 
being the captain of her soccer 
team in 2010, winning the Mid- 
Atlantic Prep League in 2011 and 
obtaining four varsity letters in 
four years of playing defender and 
forward. She is now a starting de¬ 
fender for Juniata’s women’s soc¬ 
cer team. Head Coach Scott McK¬ 
enzie believes Speiss can make 
an immediate contribution to the 
team. “Cara brings a quiet sense of 
leadership to the team. If she con¬ 
tinues to progress and work hard, 
there’s nothing to keep her from 
leading the defense,” said McK¬ 
enzie. 

Taylor Whetsel 

Whetsel is a forward on the 
women’s soccer team. In high 
school, she earned four varsity 
letters, was named Offensive 
Player of die Year, was captain of 
her team in both her junior and 
senior year, and was part of the 
Western Pennsylvania Interscho¬ 
lastic Athletic League All-Section 
team. She also played for the 
Allegheny Force Football Club, 
where she was captain and helped 
lead her team to a President’s Cup 
State Championship. Coach McK¬ 
enzie said, “If Taylor continues 
to work hard and make the 
adjustment to the college 
game, there’s nothing that 
would keep her from leading 
the team in statistics.” Whet¬ 
sel currently is third on the 
team in scoring with three goals 
and one assist, 

0-' 


Women’s Volleyball Strong Despite Rankings 

Current poll puts Eagles at 11th but young team focuses on postseason 


By Dimitri Ross 


Rankings are usually created to 
determine who has the best team 
on paper— fortunately for the 
women’s volleyball team, matches 
are not played on paper. 

Coming into this season 
the women’s volleyball team 
was ranked number six in the 
AVCA Division III poll; their 
lowest initial ranking since 1999. 
Yet despite this apparent setback 
the team has been able to remain 
confident. 

“Those rankings mean virtu¬ 
ally nothing so I don’t pay much 
attention to them. Rankings 
in September have nothing to do 
with what happens in November. 
The only ranking we care about is 
the one after the championship,” 
said head coach Heather Pavlik 
‘95. 

Coach Pavlik has also instilled 
that same mentality in her play¬ 
ers, as the team pays little to no 
attention to where they are ranked 
throughout the season. 

“The thing about the rankings 
is that it is simply other coach¬ 
es’ opinions. The only thing 
we are concerned about is our 
opinion. It is kind of fun be¬ 
ing an underdog though. It takes 
a lot of the pressure off and 
allows us to just go out and play 


our game,” said junior captain 
Kelsey Fuller. 

However it wasn’t simply pre¬ 
season rankings that the Eagles 
struggled with. The team opened 
their season with a record of 1-2, 
diopping them to ninth in the polls. 
Those two losses came against 
fifth-ranked Wittenburg University 
and second-ranked Emory Univer¬ 
sity. 

However, despite the losses 
the team was able to pick up 
some much needed experience 
and learn from then rocky first 
weekend. 

“We learned a lot from Em¬ 
ory and Wittenburg. . It really 
highlighted die areas that we 
needed to improve in. It also gave 
our freshmen some experience 
against top competition,” said 
Fuller. 

This season has been a transition 
year for the team not only on the 
court, but on the sidelines as well. 
Pavlik stepped into her new role 
last spring after being an associate 
head coach for eight year s, but this 
is her first season as the sole head 
coach. 

“I was very lucky to be an .as¬ 
sociate head coach. I was able to 
learn how to be a head coach over 
an eight year period so it was not 
an abrupt change. It was very 
gradual which made it easier on 


me,” said Pavlik 

“Coach Pavlik is great. She is 
tough on us, but that is the way it 
has to be if we are going to achieve 
all of our goals,” said senior cap¬ 
tain Amanda Schmidt. 

In addition to having a new 
head coach, the Eagles also 
gained a new assistant coach to 
take Pavlik’s place. Steph Strauss 
‘11 was hired in the spring right 
after playing her final season, 
which was a transition for the play¬ 
ers to make. 

“It was definitely a transition, 
but she was always a coach on tire 
floor to us so it was not too much 
of a change to have her move to 
the sideline. It was tougher on the 
upperclassmen than the younger 
players because we had to distance 
ourselves a little and establish the 
line between coach and player,” 
said Fuller. Other fonner team¬ 
mates of Strauss see this relation¬ 
ship similarly. 

“It is tough because we built 
a friendship over the years we 
played with each other. We are 
still friends, but it is different now 
that she is a coach. Our player- 
coach relationship has to be differ¬ 
ent than our personal relationship,” 
said Schmidt 

Roles on die team change with 
every season whether it is go¬ 
ing from playing to coaching or 


not playing to starting. With the 
graduation of two All-Americans 
last season the upperclassmen 
have had to step up this season 
to fill those empty spots, which 
has been challenging due to the 
high number of underclassmen. 
Of the fifteen team members, ten 
of them are sophomores or fresh¬ 
men. Although leading such a 
young group is a tough task for the 
captains, they have embraced the 
challenge. 

“My role as a captain this year 
has been somewhat like being a 
team mom. Whenever the girls 
are struggling with something I try 
to be there to help them out,” said 
Schmidt. 

“I feel like my main goal 
as a captain is to lead through 
example. When times get tough 
I have to keep my compo¬ 
sure, You also have to light that 
fire in players sometimes,” said 
Fuller. 

While the experienced athletes 
have played very well this sea¬ 
son, the freshmen too have made 
a huge impact and have played key 
roles in the successes of the team 
up to this point. 

“The freshmen this year have 
had to step up and play some ma¬ 
jor roles which doesn’t happen 
often in this program. Most fresh¬ 
men have a year to adjust and they 


haven’t had that luxury. I am very 
pleased with their progress ^and I 
believe they have the opportunity 
to do great things down the line,” 
said Pavlik. 

Despite the Eagle’s current 
ranking of eleventh, the team 
has maintained the same goal it 
has eveiy year: win a national 
championship. Past Juniata Wom¬ 
en’s Volleyball teams have created 
a winning culture and this year’s 
team is working hard to build on 
that tradition. 

“We just try to get better ev¬ 
ery day. I think the girls would 
certainly like to win champion¬ 
ships on the national level, but 
we try not to talk about that too 
much because what happens every 
day in the gym means a lot more,” 
said Pavlik. 

“We want to win a national 
championship, hi the short term 
we just try to get better each game, 
but at the end of the day we want 
a national championship,” said 
Fuller. 

As the season progresses the 
team will continue to grow and 
improve despite what any poll may 
say. 

“I just try to get them to under¬ 
stand that a good day today plus a 
good tomorrow plus a good day 
the next day will get them what 
they want in the end,” said Pavlik. 
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Lack of support partially due to low 
number of home games each season 



JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 

The girls of the Juniata Field Hockey team rally during practice fresh off 
their win last week versus Wesley In a 4-2 win at Lower Dauphin HS. 


Players encouraged by 
change in leadership 


^ from FIELD HOCKEY page J3 


grass surface* 

There is also a general lack of 
awareness with the student body 
surrounding the field hockey pro¬ 
gram, 

“I don't know how good 
they are. I don’t know anything 
about them,” sophomore Kelsey 
Kohrs said of the team. "1 knew 
coming to Juniata that both the 
men’s and women’s volleyball 
teams were really good but 1 
didn’t know anything about held 
hockey 

Even when students are aware 
of the games, Winton Hill is not a 
preferred destination. 

"‘Their games are usually on a 
Saturday afternoon and I am usu¬ 
ally watching college football on 
Saturdays,” Sekulski said. “People 
attend women’s volleyball and 
basketball games, so why else 
wouldn’t they attend [held hockey 
games]?’ 

Despite the lack of support from 
the student body, the team has 
again gotten off to a good start in 
2011. The Eagles were 5-2 as of 
Tuesday 

“Its been a good start to the sea¬ 


son, Coach Gillich said. “There is 
constantly things that we can do 
better, but at the same time there 
are a lot of things they are doing 
very well right now.” 

Senior CaitJyn Bowman, who 
was recently named the Landmark 
Conference Offensive Player of 
the Week, said, ""So far [the season 


is going] really great, we’ie really 
excited. We’re definitely gaining 
momentum, and we’re excited 
about that and where the team is 
headed.” 

Maybe this is the season that the 
field hockey team finally gets the 
recognition they deserve. 


Vfrom LEONARD page 13 

Leonard has the opportunity 
to be around full-time for his 
players now because not only 
did he get hired to take over the 
coaching job for die baseball 
team, he also is taking over as 
head of security at the col lege. 

“I think it’s something 1 
would pride myself On, and 
a goal tor myself,” said 
Leonard on being around f 
ull-time. “I want to be as avail¬ 
able as possible to all students 
as well as my baseball play¬ 
ers with any support they would 
need, whether it he academically 
or baseball too.” 

When asked how he plans 
on balancing between coach¬ 
ing and being head of security 
Leonard believes it won’t be an 
issue. 

i4 I think it will keep me 
busy but the nice thing is 1 
love baseball and not only is it a 
job, it’s kind of a release for me 
as well ” said Leonard, “Af¬ 
ter a long day of doing the pub¬ 
lic safety stuff, to come out to 
the baseball field, there’s noth¬ 


ing better than a good round 
of infiekf/ouffieid to calm the 
nerves and bring you back to life.” 

The newcomers on the base¬ 
ball team are not as familiar 
with not having a coach that is 
around full-time, but it is some¬ 
thing freshman pitcher Chris 
Fulton sees as being extremely 
important, 

“1 think communication 
is a big part of it because we 
can go to him whenever 
we need to and he’s always avail¬ 
able for anything we need,” said 
Fulton. 

Senior pitcher Matt Regan 
also believes that Leonard being 
around full-time will help the fu¬ 
ture in the long run. 

“Especially in the re¬ 
cruiting front, with him 
being around full time 
he will be able to take some trips 
in the fall and that will help us in 
the future,” Regan said. 

Morrison also believes Leonard 
will bring his winning attitude to 
die program. “The only thing 1 
expect of him is the willingness to 
win and lead us in the right direc¬ 
tion, said Morrison.” 


Athletic Attendance Varies Based on Sport 

Number of fans depends on level of student interest and available time 


By Rob Schultz 


The cheers are loud and constant 
as spectators flood the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center cov¬ 
ered from head to toe in. body paint 
and blue and gold apparel. At Ju¬ 
niata fans make themselves a part 
of die battle brewing on the court. 

While the noise level is some¬ 
times deafening as Juniata’s vol¬ 
leyball and basketball teams take 
the court, the cheers remain mostly 
muffled and unheard at other 
matches and games across the 
campus. 

The attendance levels at Juniata 
College vary from sport to sport. 
Men’s volleyball matches drew an 
average of 631 fans in. 2011 while 
field hockey matches had an aver- 
- age of only 79 spectators. 

Both field hockey and volleyball 
are successful sports on campus, 
yet tiie attendance for the two var¬ 
ies greatly The large difference in 
attendance is due to a combination 


of factors; die location of the sport, 
game time, general interest, and 
fan’s busy schedules. 

"i just don’t have that kind of 
time,” said senior Jake Hartberger, 
when asked why he didn’t attend 
certain sporting events. 

Games that are scheduled dur¬ 
ing the day or before dinner tend 
to have a lower number of tans 
because students are in class or 
working. 

Students find it easier to attend 
games held in the evening, in addi¬ 
tion to timing, interest plays a key 
role in why people do or do not at¬ 
tend sporting events. 

“I go to games because I know 
who’s on the team, and 1 enjoy the 
sport,” said senior Tine Guldbrartd. 
""I don’t go to some because I am 
working or the sport doesn’t inter¬ 
est me.” 

While some sports teams on 
campus struggle at times to fill 
the seats, most teams are well 
supported by both the Juniata and 


Huntingdon communities. 

“f. think on the whole we can say 
most of our teams are pretty well 
supported especial ly by the student 
body,” said Assistant Athletics Di¬ 
rector for External Relations Peter 
Lefresne* Athletes too, fee! that at¬ 
tendance at events is good overall 

4 i feel we get great support 
we’re probably the most consis¬ 
tently attended sporting event on 
campus along with basketball ” 
said senior volleyball player, Mike 
Kraft. 

However, it’s not only about the 
number of people at matches, but 
how they act while in attendance. 
“[Our fans are] loud, they’re noisy, 
they’re enthusiastic... this is not 
regarded as a place that other 
teams look forward to coming 
into? said Lefresne when asked 
about the fans who attend home 
sporting events. 

The close proximity of the 
stands to the court is something 
most teams aren’t used to when 


visiting Juniata. With the fans 
closer to the court they can really 
impact die outcome of a game. 

“Fve always liked loud and ob¬ 
noxious, whether they are our tans 
or our opponents because I thrive 
off that,” said Kraft. 

“1 love competing in a com¬ 
pletely packed gym with a crazy 
crowd who’s really into the game. 
It gets me so much more pumped 
up and focused,” said sophomore 
track member, Samantha Ringer. 

Players find it difficult to mo¬ 
tivate themselves and their team¬ 
mates when the crowds remain 
small. 

“It’s hard for us because we’re 
not used to it,” said Kraft. “We had 
more fans than Ohio State did the 
last time we played them.” 

“Not just here but anywhere, 
you will see that success is re¬ 
flective with what you see in the 
stands,” said Lefresne. 

Athletes also agree that having 
the stands filled with loud noisy 


fans cheering for or against them is 
beneficial. 

""Even if the majority of the 
crowd is for the other team... its 
just more motivation to win,” said 
Ringer. 

While most teams on campus 
have a great turnout of fans and 
spectators some sports teams hope 
to improve the attendance at their 
matches. 

"T don’t think there’s necessar¬ 
ily an easy answer to [improving 
attendance], we’re always trying 
to find creative ways to generate 
interest in teams. Certainly the 
success of the teams themselves 
helps a lot,” said Lefresne when 
asked about how the college could 
improve attendance at sporting 
events. 

"i think they just need to adver¬ 
tise better,” said Kraft when asked 
about teams that don’t draw a Iaige 
audience. 

While advertising can be part of 
having a successful turnout, others 
believe more fan involvement and 
engagement would be beneficial. 

""They could start having pep 
rallies or more giveaways* Maybe 
even events leading up to the game 
day like school wide contests,” 
said freshman Alison McCauley. 

""The more willing people are 
going to participate in covering 
their body in school colors and 
yelling crazy things in support of 
our teams, people just need to let 
go and the more ridiculous they are 
the better,” said McCauley* 

Juniata has some of the most 
passionate fans who are willing 
to support, their friends and class¬ 
mates regardless of a team’s re¬ 
cord. 

A loud and roaring crowd for 
most sports teams at Juniata of¬ 
ten transfers to success on the 
field and the court Juniata Col¬ 
lege is a place where winning 
isn’t the only factor in creating a 
iaige interest in a sport, it’s the 
members and personalities of each 
person on the team* 
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BURNS MY BISCUIT: 


“People will always talk, so let’s give them something 
to talk about!” Well Lady Gaga haters, let’s talk. 


By Tristan Benson 



You know what really bums 
my biscuit? Lady Gaga Haters. 

I honestly do not understand 
how someone could genuinely 
not like her. She is really every¬ 
thing that our world needs right 
now. She is an amazing vocalist, 
and it bums my biscuit when I 
hear people say that she cannot 
sing. Have they heard her live 
acoustic work? I mean, if you 
can sit down and listen to her sing 
“The Edge of Glory” with noth¬ 
ing more than her amazing voice 
and a piano, and not be brought 


to tears, you have NO soul. 

Aside from the soul-less idiots 
out there, I hear people ripping her 
style. I am well aware that some 
of the things she wears are a little 
bit out there, but have any of the 
haters cared to listen to her speak 
about why she wears what she 
does? 

I think not, because if 
they would, I am pretty sure 
they’d shut their mouths. An 
example of her “out there” looks is 
the infamous “meat dress” that she 
wore to the 2010 MTV Video Mu¬ 
sic Awards. First off, PETA shut 
up, no one cares about you. People 
are going to keep eating steak and 
taking the vocal chords out of then- 
poodles (yes, Paris Hilton, that 
means you). Aside from the animal 
loving freaks, we may have heard 
people freaking out, because it was 
just too out there and gross. 


Personally, I don’t like to smell 
of meat and I am sure many of you 
don’t either. But the fact that she 
would “bite the bullef ’ and smell 
of fresh cut beef, just to make a 
statement, which she explained 
later to be, “As you know, I am 
the most judgment-free human 
being on the earth. However, it has 
many interpretations. 

For me this evening, if we don’t 
stand up for what we believe in 
and if we don’t fight for our rights 
pretty soon, we’re going to have 
as much rights as the meat on our 
bones. And, I am not a piece of 
meat.” How can you honestly hate 
someone that has a mind of their 
own and finds creative ways to ex¬ 
press their ideas. 

On top of the people who say 
she can’t sing, or that she is a freak 
because of how she dresses, there 
are people who say that she steals 


everything from Madonna. RE¬ 
ALLY?! You really want to say 
that?! Before I say what I am go¬ 
ing to, I need to make it clear that I 
love Madonna as much as anyone 
else. But have you heard Madonna 
sing? She doesn’t have half the 
pipes that Gaga does. 

I’m sorry, but if I were going to 
steal music from someone I would 
at least pick someone that has a 
good of a vocal range/tone as I do. 
Sure, the background music behind 
“Bom This Way,” does sound odd¬ 
ly similar to Madonna’s “Express 
Yourself.” SO WHAT? It also fol¬ 
lows the same chord progression 
as “Sweet Home Alabama” how 
many of you noticed that?! Does 
anyone even think about how close 
Madonna’s “Like a Prayer” sounds 
to Abba’s “The Winner Takes It 
Ail?” 

Don’t play this game with me, I 


know music. 

Really what has Madonna done 
with her celebrity? Stole some ba¬ 
bies from Africa, dated someone 
who could be her grandchild, put 
out a book of erotica, and apolo¬ 
gized to some hyacinths? 

Yep, that’s about it. I mean, 
at least Gaga tries to make the 
world she is in better. Look at the 
effort she put into bringing an end 
to “Don’t Ask Don’t Tell” (Which 
as of last week is no more). Did 
anyone watch the videos of her 
calling her senator to voice her 
opinion as a responsible American 
voter? I DID! 

In short, sort your life out, do 
some research, acquire a taste in 
music, don’t just listen to the Gaga 
that plays on the radio, and don’t 
compare a fame whore to an amaz¬ 
ing person, because it really bums 
my biscuit. 


What you do not know about Sodexo’s menu 



There are many exciting things 
students can order at Baker and 
Muddy that are not quite known 
to all! Call it our version of the 
Starbucks “secret menu.” Instead 
of settling for the mundane meal- 
exchange or set menu, excite your 
palate with these new options. 

I. Grilled cheese as veg¬ 
etarian meal exchange (even if you 
are not a vegetarian) at Grille 145. 

II. Ask for double meat on 
your turkey sub at Sub Connec¬ 
tion. 

III. Branch out your salads 
from Cyclone Salad by getting 
green peppers and banana peppers 
from Sub Connection, and even 
adding tomato salsa from Salsa 
Rico. 


TV. If you do not like Gen¬ 
eral Tso’s chicken at Baker, ask 
for “popcorn chicken” instead! It 
is simply the chicken without the 
General’s sauce. 

V. Grab a bagel, toss some 
tomato sauce on it and ask for 
cheese and pepperoni from the 
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Ciao! line at Baker. And you got 
yourself a pizza bagel! 

VI. Milkshakes of all kinds 
at Jitters and Mocha Run! Choco¬ 
late, vanilla and strawberry, for 
example. They are $5.00 each, 
but well worth it and definitely 
hits the spot. 



Thumbs up, thumbs are back! 


Thumbs down to the absense of stairs at BAG. 
Now everyday really is mountain day. 

Thumbs down to the marriage proposal at 
Mr. Juniata only getting second place. Next time, 
a bigger ring? 


This way to Hogwarts 
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If you miss the train, you’ll never be able to fight 
Voldemort. But never fear—you’re sure to know the 
time thanks to the new clock in the quad! 



yes you shoulp cm,n 


Ya1 SHOULONT ACCEPT WHATEVER. 
TWIST ON THE TRUTH YOU WANT TO 
HEAR OR VOIU BE 8UYIN6 INTO 
YOUR OWN FORM OF REALITY' 


CH00SIN6 WHICH NEH/S CHAtWEL YOU 
Wm TO iiVATCH IS LIKE CH00SIN6 
WHAT LIES YOU l/VANT TO BELIEVE. 


SO I WONT' 


-I PONT WANT 
TO BELIEVE YOU 


set's f 
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JC students partake in gene sequencing 


Hands-on biomedical experience gained through new National Science Foundation grant 


By Allison Blumling 


At the pinnacle of the shift to¬ 
wards personalized medicine, five 
Juniata microbiology students 
have teamed up with faculty jnem- 
bers to incorporate the most recent 
technology into the College’s biol¬ 
ogy curriculum. 

The technique, called next gen¬ 
eration sequencing, facilitates the 
assembly of an individual’s entire 
genome in a form that can then be 
interpreted to determine potential 
health risks. 

“It’s a process that’s revolu¬ 
tionizing medicine and ecology 
and evolution,” said Dr. Vincent 
Buonaccorsi, associate professor 
of biology. “You’re filtering tens 
of thousands of genes and bil¬ 
lions of nucleotides for individual 
mutations that are likely to cause 
disease or damage the genes and 
likely the proteins and therefore 
the tissues of these people .” 

-Introducing this technology at 
the College was a challenge for 
Buonaccorsi. “Being at a small lib- 
erM arts college without the budget 
of a research university, you can 
decide to sit on the sidelines and 
just watch the world pass you by, 
or make an effort to get involved,” 
he said. “Mike Boyle and I have 
been working for several years to 



Dr. Buonaccorsi and seniors Monica Dhaduk and Rebecca Shuke go over possible genomes in their case study. 
The technology that the students are using was provided by the Research Coordinator Network Incubator grant. 


■find ways to 'get Juniata involved 
in next generation sequencing.” 

After attending a conference 
for the Genome Consortium in 
Active Teaching (GCAT), Dr. Mi¬ 
chael Boyle, William J. von Leibig 
chair of biomedical sciences, 
wrote a proposal to allow smaller 
liberal arts colleges to access se¬ 
quencing technology owned by 


^larger universities. 

Juniata then received a net¬ 
working grant from the National 
Science Foundation, called the 
Research Coordinator Network 
Incubator grant, to establish a new 
sequencing group called GCAT- 
SEEK. They then had a meeting 
this summer with twelve small col¬ 
leges and the genomics corps at the 


Pennsylvania State-University-To 
discuss networking opportunities. 

“Now we have a series of domi¬ 
noes in place - we’ve got access 
to the sequencing, people who 
know how to do the analysis, and 
a catalyst in Dr. Buonaccorsi,” said 
Boyle. “And now he’s looking at 
the process with five of our seniors 
to see how we can bring that from 


the cutting edge of science into the 
Juniata undergraduate classroom.” 

The members of the microbiol¬ 
ogy lab section are seniors Monica 
Dhaduk, Megan Russell, Becca 
Shuke, Shawn Shumaker and Kel¬ 
ly Yingling. 

“These students are both ac¬ 
tive participants as representatives 
of students, and also pioneers in 
trying to understand why certain 
things don’t work and then what 
they can do with all of this stuff,” 
said Boyle. “All of that time over 
the semester is to figure out where 
the bottlenecks are, where the real 
difficulties are in students under¬ 
standing it, so that when it gets 
brought into the classroom for the 
first time, it won’t be a nightmare.” 

“If it seems fairly straightfor¬ 
ward as we get through everything, 
then it might be something that the 
freshmen labs would do. If it’s a 
little bit more tricky, we’ll do it as 
a sophomore lab. If it’s still kind 
of questionable, then-Dr.' -Buonac¬ 
corsi was saying he might try and 
implement it in a bioinformatics 
project that he does with his genet¬ 
ics class,” said Russell. 

“It’s interesting to see, it’s al¬ 
most like you put yourself in a 
professor’s seat when they’re 


► see STUDENT GENES page 6 


A Professor returns 

Dr. Baran discusses his refreshing sabbatical 


By Seth Ruggiero 


Dr. Peter Baran, associate 
professor of chemistry, returned 
to Huntingdon after a year long 
sabbatical outside of the United 
States. While abroad, Baran visit¬ 
ed Slovakia, the Czech Republic, 
Germany and China. 

“I have no regrets about my 
sabbatical,” said Baran. “I liked 
going abroad for the whole year. 
It was very refreshing, highly 
inspiring and relaxing. I have a 
huge collection of ideas, which I 
want to use for not only the next 
six years, before I can apply for 
another sabbatical, but probably 
for a much longer time.” 

Baran and his wife Lubi, who 
also works on Juniata’s campus, 
being natives of Slovakia, began 
their travels in familiar territory. 

“We always look forward go¬ 
ing back to Slovakia where my 
and my wife’s parents, siblings 
and families live,” said Baran. 
“We feel like we are going home 
when we visit Slovakia. How¬ 
ever, we feel at home in Pennsyl¬ 


vania, too. Things get complicated 
after you have lived for a longer 
period of time at different places 
in the world. You cannot simply 
say where your home is unless you 
are willing to admit that you have 
more than one home.” 

Before moving to Pennsylvania 
and joining Juniata’s faculty in 
2004, Baran also resided in Ger¬ 
many, Greece and Puerto Rico. 

“It’s very cool to be able to 
travel and see the world the way 
Dr. Baran has, and I think this has 
definitely influenced his style of 
teaching,” said sophomore chem¬ 
istry student Ryan Dempsey. 

“He has a very unique style 
of teaching, which may be due 
to the many different cultures he 
has experienced. In the future I 
would love to travel the world 
the way Baran has, and not be 
able to call just one place home,” 
said Dempsey. 

After reuniting with both of 
their families and absorbing their 
customary Slovakian culture, 
Baran and his wife drove three 

► see BARAN page 7 


Planting Seeds for the community 

Interfaith initiative to spark new dialogue between religious groups 


By Bessie Weisman 

Starting this year, Juniata is 
responding to President Barack 
Obama’s challenge to colleges 
and universities across the country 
to promote interfaith community 
service through a program called 
Planting Seeds. 

This program aims to tie to¬ 
gether existing community service 
proj ects and interfaith work to pro¬ 
mote diversity and togetherness 
across campus and throughout the 
Huntingdon community. 

“The specific challenge from 
the White House was for the 2011- 
2012 academic year. We will be 
reporting back to the White House 
on the types of service projects 
that we’re doing,” said filter- 
faith Service Coordinator Lauren 
Seganos ’ll. 

Seganos’s title was created this 
year as an AmeriCorps position. 
During her internship with Rev¬ 
erend David Witkovsky, college 
chaplin, she had written the origi¬ 
nal proposal for Planting Seeds. 
This made her a first choice in the 
selection to spearhead this project. 


“There are over 250 schools 
across the country that are answer¬ 
ing this challenge, and it’s taking 
the form of many different projects 
depending on the community and 
depending on the school,” said 
Seganos. “At Juniata we are fo¬ 
cusing on local issues surround¬ 
ing food, hunger, farming and 
the environment.” 

“I think that this particular focus 
for the program is really pertinent 
to our community right now,” 
said sophomore Miranda Wales. 
“There are a lot of options here in 
Huntingdon to make a difference 
regarding environmental issues 
and the hunger needs of the local 
people in this town.” 

“Planting Seeds is a twofold ti¬ 
tle. It refers to the literal process of 
planting seeds on farms and doing 
that labor outside and working in 
that way. But it’s also about plant¬ 
ing metaphorical seeds of religious 
understanding and respect between 
communities,” said Seganos. 

There is already an awareness of 
Planting Seeds on campus, and the 
enthusiasm for this collaborative 
interfaith service project is already 


growing. 

“This project is so great to me 
because all of this inter-religion 
and inter-belief work will be hap¬ 
pening in the context of service, 
and we are actually putting action 
behind our faiths,” said sophomore 
Becca McFadden. “I feel like we 
are really at a point where all of our 
faiths intersect.” 

Not only will Planting Seeds 
aim to strengthen Juniata’s sense 
of interfaith unity, but it will tie 
together many different com¬ 
munity service projects that are 
independently functioning on 
campus as well. 

Projects within the Student Food 
Initiative and the Community Ser¬ 
vice Office will most likely get 
involved in the agenda of Plant¬ 
ing Seeds. The International Of¬ 
fice, where much of Juniata’s 
religious diversity derives, will 
also collaborate with the Planting 
Seeds program. 

“One of the reasons I liked this 
project is that I think it was in part 
an attempt for us to just have a 

► see INTERFAITH page 5 
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Hump Day Dinner causes tasty controversy 

Juniata students take cooking into their own hands , offer meals to students for $5.00 a plate 


sauce and then we went to French 
toast, now we’re cheesesteaks and 
then next week we’re doing bum- 
tos. We’re going all over the place, 
trying different things,” said Her- 
rine. Word about the dinners has 
spread and has caught the attention 
of many people on campus. 

Freshman Feleen Nancarvis 
explains that she first heard of the 
dinners by word of mouth. “I heard 
of Hump Day Dinner through a 
friend. There 
were also 

signs posted 
in our dorm,” 
said Nancar¬ 
vis. 

“I have 

heard about 
Hump Day 
Dinner, I’ve 
seen the signs 
hanging all 
around Sun- 
der land ’s 
dorm,” said 
sophomore 
Caitlyn Pin- 
gatore. “I have 
only attended Hump Day Dinner 
once, I thought the food was ex¬ 
ceptionally delicious, they claimed 
to have made the sauces them¬ 
selves,” said Nancarvis. 

Freshman Nathan Zimmennan 
has not yet tried the dinners, but is 
willing to do so in the near future. 
“I have not attended an event like 
this yet but I might if I become 
very hungry for [a] home cooked 


meal,” Zimmerman. 

While some students are in¬ 
trigued by the idea of Hump Day 
Dinners, others are avoiding the 
service. 

“I haven’t participated thus 
far, so I probably wouldn’t,” said 
freshman Chelsey Beaver. 

Jessica Jackson, director of 
student activities, acknowledged 
the possible risks of the business. 
“There are a few concerns with 
the event, 
one being 
you’re hav¬ 
ing an event 
where you 
are cooking 
food and so 
we want to 
make sure 
that the food 
is prepared 
appropriately 
especially 
if you’re 
charging stu¬ 
dents a price 
for it,” said 
Jackson. 

“We heal'd somewhere that the 
prices help cover the cost of sup¬ 
plies, which we definitely under¬ 
stand, but it’s more making sure 
there is appropriate food safety,” 
said Jackson. 

“We think the money is to cov¬ 
er the cost, but we aren’t sure if 


► see HUMP DAY DINNER page 7 
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Our main purpose isn’t to feed 
people perse , hut it’s to give 
them good food that they enjoy 
eating. We love to cook so we 
like to share what we do with 
other people. 

- Oliver Herrine, ‘15 
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Freshman Oliver Herrine and sophomore Ross Madden are preparing food in the Sunderland kitchen. These two 
students have been making dinner available to sell and deliver every Wednesday for only $5.00. 


By Raelyn Layne 

Two students have been 
making and selling food every 
Wednesday night, referring to it 
as Hump Day Dinner. The pro¬ 
duction and selling of food on 
campus lias the potential to be 
perceived as going against Juni¬ 
ata’s contract with Sodexo. 

Freshman Oliver Herrine and 
sophomore Ross Madden are 


the students behind this operation. 
“Our main purpose isn’t to feed 
people per se, but it’s to give them 
good food that they enjoy eating. 
We love to cook so we like to share 
what we do with other people,” 
said Herrine. 

“We decided to start a little busi¬ 
ness called the Hump Day Dinner. 
We cook quality food on Wednes¬ 
days and serve it to Juniata students 
for a cheap price,” said Madden. 


Herrine added, “We got started 
because we five on the same hall 
and we both love to cook, so we 
were cooking together and thought 
it might be a good idea to try out a 
new service.” 

Each week a new dish is selected 
and posted throughout the campus 
residence halls for either pick up or 
delivery. 

“We try and change it up every 
week, we started with pasta red 


The life and legacy of Steve Jobs: 1955-2011 

Apple's co-founder passes away,, students reflect on his accomplishments and the future of the company 
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Steve Jobs passed away on October 5th due to a form of rare pancreatic 
cancer. He was 56 years old and “died peacefully” according to his family. 


By Dylan J. Stroman 

“Almost everything-all ex¬ 
ternal expectations, all pride, all 
fear of embarrassment or failure- 
-these things just fall away in 
the face of death, leaving only 
what is truly important. Remem¬ 
bering that you are going to die is 
the best way I know to avoid the 
trap of thinking you have some¬ 
thing to lose. You are already na¬ 
ked. There is no reason not to fol¬ 
low your heart.” 

In the illustrious words of Steve 
Jobs, the American entrepreneur 
and founder of Apple Inc., this 
quote was apart of a candid speech 
given to the graduates of Stanford 
University in June 2005, one year 
after he was initially diagnosed 
with cancer. While Jobs was most 
well known for the inimitable co¬ 
gency with which he marketed 
Apple products, in his increasingly 
esteemed Stanford Commence¬ 
ment Address, Jobs gave insight on 
several pivotal stories of his life. 

While Jobs was, for the most 
part, particularly reserved with 
regard to the disclosure of private 
background information, this ad¬ 
dress serves as one of very few pri¬ 
mary sources in which Jobs openly 
delves into his personal life. After 
attending Reed College for a pe¬ 
riod of six months, Jobs, uncertain 
of his life goals, dropped out of 
school and began only attending 
classes and seminars that were of 
his particular interests. According 
to Jobs, had he not dropped out 
of college early, he most probably 
would not have chosen the path 
that led him to the founding of 
Apple Inc. 


At age twenty, Jobs and his co¬ 
founder Steve Wozniak started 
Apple in his parents’ garage. In ten 
years’ time, Apple grew into a $2 
billion company with upwards of 
4,000 employees. However, soon 
after Jobs’ thirtieth birthday, he 
was fired from Apple by the newly 
appointed CEO, John Sculley, who 
Jobs had originally hoped would 
make a promising leader that 
would take charge of running the 
company while he shifted focus to 
product development. 

While the average response to 
such a circumstance would war¬ 
rant unfathomable disappointment. 
Jobs stated that getting fired from 
Apple was the best thing that ever 
happened to him as it allowed him 
to be a beginner again and refresh 
his creativity. It was at this stage in 
his life that Jobs founded Hie com¬ 
pany Pixar, which was responsible 
for the creation of Toy Stoiy, the 
first computer-animated feature 
film in the world. After Jobs’con¬ 
tinued success with Pixar and his 
other company, NeXT, Apple rec¬ 
onciled its prior contentions with 
Jobs and purchased NeXT. From 
that point forward, Jobs and Apple 
built onto the technology that he 
developed at NeXT, which to this 
day serves as the framework for 
the Macintosh. 

Upon Jobs’ recent death at the 
age of 56, he has received a colossal 
amount of media attention, making 
the front page ofa large number of 
newspapers and drawing heartfelt 
reactions from the masses, includ¬ 
ing Microsoft founder Bill Gates 
and President Barack Obama. 
Even those who regularly oppose 
Apple made positive and support¬ 


ive comments about Jobs and his 
life achievements. 

“Steve Jobs was one of the 
most creative and intuitive people 
that mainstream media has set its 
eyes upon in the past 30 years,” 
said sophomore Aric Koestler, 
“He set a quality standard that his 
competitors and the technologi¬ 
cal community have a lot of dif¬ 
ficulty meeting, which is essential 
for the growth and development 
of technology, in my opinion ” 
Koestler, an avid Windows user, 
symbolizes the fact that those on 
both sides of the ordinarily heated 


Apple vs. Microsoft rivalry re¬ 
spect Steve Jobs for his unparal¬ 
leled contributions to the world 
of technology. 

Senior Andy Waplinger referred 
to Jobs as both “an incredible in¬ 
novator with an amazing passion 
for art and technology” and “the 
father of modem computing.” 
When asked to elaborate on Jobs’ 
most significant accomplishment, 
Waplinger stated, “Jobs’ greatest 
achievement actually is die in¬ 
vention of the modem computer. 
Computers would not exist as they 
do today without the ideas that 


Jobs and his team had back during 
the 80’s.” 

The death of Jobs has caused 
many to speculate regarding the fu¬ 
ture of Apple Inc., and whether or 
not the company will continue on 
its current path of success. When 
asked if Jobs’ death would impact 
the stability of Apple, Koestler 
said, “Yes, beyond a doubt. Nega¬ 
tively, I might add. He truly was 
a visionary and I feel that Apple 
needs that strong, iconic figure¬ 
head to keep overcoming itself.” 

Waplinger, on the other hand, is 
decidedly convinced that Apple’s 
new CEO Tim Cook was the best 
decision the company made since 
Jobs’ return to the company in 
1997. “Cook had taken over for 
Steve during his multiple medi¬ 
cal leaves over die past several 
years, and he’s shown that he’s 
incredibly stable and was the best 
choice as Apple’s next CEO. Even 
looking at Apple’s stock, under 
Cook’s direction Apple has hit re¬ 
cord highs continuously, making 
them the most valuable company 
in the world.” 

Despite Jobs’ particularly short 
lifetime, his legacy will undoubt¬ 
edly five on for centuries to come. 
As the father of the Mac, the iPod, 
the iPhone, the iPad, and a com¬ 
pany worth over $220 billion, 
at least one of Jobs’ inventions 
lives on in the pockets of mil¬ 
lions upon millions of Americans 
today, hi the words of President 
Barack Obama, “The world has 
lost a visionary. And there may be 
no greater tribute to Steve’s suc¬ 
cess than the fact that much of the 
world learned of his passing on a 
device he invented.” 
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New Huntingdon restaurant put to the test 

Woody’s Bar-B-Q Grill & Bar owner looks to attract college students with southern-style cooking 


By Victoria Lecuit 


Woody’s Bar B Q on Route 22 
has been the talk of the town since 
it opened this spring, with rumors 
ranging from the promise of food 
poisoning to off-the-charts excel¬ 
lence. 

Mike Delberian of Brooklyn, 
NY and his wife Renee opened 
Woody’s Bar B Q and Grill on 
May 16, 2011, after a big move 
from Wall Street. 

“I love the area. I wanted to live 
out tiie rest of my life in Hunting¬ 
don and do something other than 
retire from Wall Street. I thought 
that this would be the best fit,” said 
Delberian. 

There has been some negative 
talk about Woody’s, and I had to 
assume that these rumors did not 
just start themselves. I talked to a 
few people and found varied feed¬ 
back. 

“I had a barbecue chicken sand¬ 
wich, and it gave me food poison¬ 
ing,” said senior Nicole Houck. 
This cannot be confirmed, but 
Houck had more to say. 

“I think upon opening every 
new restaurant goes through an ad¬ 
justment period where it works out 
all the kinks before it runs smooth¬ 
ly,” said Houck. 

“The food was good, and the 
people were friendly, so I would 
probably go back again” said 


Houck. “I just don’t think I’d or¬ 
der the pulled chicken sandwich 
again.” 

For some, more than one quality 
of the restaurant is off-putting. “It’s 
barbeque on the side of a highway 
in Huntingdon, PA. What do you 
expect?” said junior Sam Elder. 
“Frankly, I don’t want to eat any¬ 
where named Woody’s.” 

For others, their Woody’s expe¬ 
rience was positive. “I’d say it was 
a solid place to go for some good 
barbeque, especially in Hunting¬ 
don where I didn’t really expect 
it,” said junior Frank Filkosky. 

“When we first opened up there 
were a few little tweaks that we 
needed to [be] done in the kitchen,” 
said Delberian. “It’s been getting 
better and better. That comes with 
anything that you open up new and 
you get people that haven’t done 
this before.” 

Woody’s experienced an influx 
of customers during its first few 
weeks of operation, with many 
people wanting to try the new cui¬ 
sine. 

“Some people have to be edu¬ 
cated on the southern type of bar¬ 
beque and the different types,” said 
Delberian. “It’s different than reg¬ 
ular barbeque. Our food is great. 
It’s fresh meat. It’s not frozen and 
everybody loves it.” 

As a result of this overwhelming 
turnout and the cleverness of some 
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Woody’s Bar and Grill is a relatively new spot that has been causing quite the stir of opinions. Woody’s is open 
every day of the week and is located right next to the Sheetz on Route 22, just across the river from downtown. 


locals ordering take-out instead of 
waiting to be seated, Woody’s ex¬ 
perienced a rocky opening. 

“I went to Woody’s the first 
week it was open, and my experi¬ 
ence wasn’t that great. It took us an 
hour to get our food, and it wasn’t 
very hot when it arrived,” said 
Houck. 

Delberian explained that be¬ 
cause of the take-out issue, he had 
to put a stop to those types of or¬ 
ders for a few dinner services, just 


so the restaurant could get on its 
feet and find its pace. 

This could explain some of 
the negative reactions from 
some community members. You 
can’t always get what you want, 
Huntingdon. 

“It wasn’t bad; there just wasn’t 
anything exciting about it. I had 
a salad, but I don’t remember if I 
liked it or not,” said senior Steph 
Metz. 

“[The] food was alright. [It was] 


a nice change of scenery from the 
other places in town,” said senior 
Jared Clark. 

After hearing a range of re¬ 
views, I went to Woody’s myself 
to check out what it was all about 
and was pleasantly surprised. For 
a building that used to be a mini¬ 
strip mall, the atmosphere seemed 
relatively authentic, with a faint 
barbeque smell in the air. 


► see Woody’s Review page 5 


Forgiving student loans? 

Nationwide petition urges Congress to dismiss debts 


By Diane Nguyen 


With the state of the United 
States’ economy and pending stu¬ 
dent loan repayments on every¬ 
one’s mind, many are signing an 
online petition to forgive student 
debt as a means to stimulate the 
economy. 

Rep. Hansen Clarke (D-MI) 
introduced a bill, H. Res 365, in 
July 2011. One aspect of the bill 
includes forgiving student debt. 
Since then, there have been peti¬ 
tions to urge Congress to pass this 
bill. 

Robert Applebaum, a member 
of MoveOn.org, states in his peti¬ 
tion: “Forgiving the student loan 
debt of all Americans will have 
an immediate stimulative effect 
on our economy. With the stroke 
of the President’s pen, millions 
of Americans would suddenly 
have hundreds, or in some cases, 
thousands of extra dollars in their 
pockets each and every month 
with which to spend on ailing sec¬ 
tors of the economy. As consumer 
spending increases, businesses will 
begin to hire, jobs will be created 
and a new era of innovation, entre¬ 
preneurship and prosperity will be 
ushered in for all.” 

Despite this proposal pos¬ 
sibly boosting the economy, 
people identify possible flaws 
with the reasoning provided by 
Applebaum. 

A chance of greater risk-taking 
is one of these flaws. “It creates a 
big incentive for students to bor¬ 
row a lot of money because they 
know that they don’t have to pay 
it back,” said Dr. Bradley Andrew, 
professor of accounting, business 


and economics. 

“That kind of strikes me as 
equivalent to some of the bailouts 
that Wall Street films had because 
they often borrowed money. It 
didn’t work out so they got tax 
payer-funded bailouts,” said An¬ 
drew. 

Another potential problem that 
may arise is setting a precedent 
for more student debt forgiveness 
in the future. “You sort of create 
this notion that, ‘well, if things are 
going really bad, we’re just going 
to forgive the debt,”’ said Provost 
James Lakso. “And what does 
‘forgive the debt’ really mean? 
Lenders don’t get paid? Does it 
mean that the government sim¬ 
ply assumes the debt... or does it 
mean that private institutions bear 
some of this loss?” said Lakso. 

When asked if passing the bill 
would affect the College in any 
way, it seems that the effects would 
be minimal. 

“The effect would be on lend¬ 
ers and the other agencies who are 
actually the holders of the loans,” 
said Valerie Rennell, director of 
student financial planning, “I don’t 
know of any impact it would have 
on Juniata unless, because of re¬ 
duced available funding as a result 
of the ‘forgiveness,’ the federal 
government would limit the loan 
funds that are available for future 
borrowers.” 

Additionally, other factors 
should be considered because not 
all loans are the same. “Any debt 
forgiveness would have to be tar¬ 
geted rather than universal,” said 
Lakso. “There may very well be 
people who are in a position where 
it would make sense to think about 


ways to forgive debt for them.” 

“I think I would tie it to their 
need. I would tie it to their income. 
I W'ould tie it to the size of their 
debt,” said Lakso. 

With the petition targeting col¬ 
lege students who must face loan 
repayment after graduating, Junia¬ 
ta students give their opinions on 
the petition. 

Some students believe that sign¬ 
ing this petition would be an ap¬ 
propriate action to help stimulate 
the economy. 

“Like the proposal said, we are 
the next generation,” said junior 
Matt Hill, “so, therefore, our eco¬ 
nomic situation is in our hands. So 
if we’re spending all of our money 
that we make paying back student 
loans, how is our economy sup¬ 
posed to prosper?” 

“Well, I am no economist, but I 
think it would be a good idea,” said 
senior Marie Boiler. “As college 
graduates and graduates of profes¬ 
sional schools, it can be very crip¬ 
pling to graduate with hundreds or 
thousands of dollars in debt, and 
I think [that debt] would prevent 
you from doing things like buying 
a house ... If there were a way to 
cross [that debt] out, that would be 
great.” 

While forgiving student debt 
seems ideal to those concerned 
about paying off their loans, the 
petition has also met with some 
doubt from members of the Col¬ 
lege. 

“I think it is very unlikely that 
this [petition] is going to happen. It 
doesn’t mean that it’s impossible, 
but I think the probability of this 

► see Student Debt page 7 
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Upperclassmen practice molding young minds 

JC’s elementary and secondary education POE students teach classes at public schools 
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Brittany Spayd student teaches at Huntingdon Area High School. Her 
class is currently writing theses for a paper, and she is going around the 
classroom, giving them pointers and guidance. 


By Corey Lacey 

In their final year at Juniata, stu¬ 
dents with elementary and second¬ 
ary education Programs of Em¬ 
phasis’ undergo a challenging and 
rewarding year of pre-student and 
student teaching to prepare them 
for their teaching careers. 

Similar to an internship, student 
teaching is the final big project that 
education POEs have to complete 
before graduation. “Student teach¬ 
ing is our final capstone experi¬ 
ence,” said Kathy Jones, associate 
professor of education 

According to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education, stu¬ 
dents that are looking for teach¬ 
ing certification must complete 
their student teaching. “It is not 
Juniata saying you have to stu¬ 
dent teach, the Pennsylvania De¬ 
partment of Education is saying 
you have to student teach,” said 
Paula Beckenbaugh, director of 
clinical experiences. 

Juniata education POEs com¬ 
plete a semester of pre-student 
teaching before they officially 
begin their student teaching ex¬ 
perience. The difference between 


pre-student and student teach¬ 
ing varies depending on the 
student certification. 

“In their senior year, they pre¬ 
student teach in a placement and 
while taking classes at Juniata. 
In the spring semester, they go 
out for the whole entire time,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

For secondary education, pre¬ 
student teaching starts in the spring 
semester of junior year and stu¬ 
dents teach in the fail semester of 
senior year. “The advantage for 
the secondary program running 
like that is because if I have a late 
joiner, I can get through their pro¬ 
gram and they can graduate, come 
back to Juniata and do their student 
teaching,” said Jones. 

Student teachers start and finish 
their day similar to a real teacher. 
“You go in early, organize what 
you need for the day, and then 
it’s boom, boom, boom,” said se¬ 
nior education POE, Mike Kraft. 
Kraft is currently pre-student 
teaching and plans to student 
teach in his spring semester for 
elementary certification. 

Having students place in the 


same location is beneficial to build¬ 
ing rapport with teachers at local 
schools. “You stay with that same 
placement no matter which time 
they go out,” said Beckenbaugh. 
“For a lot df other schools they go 
out to one placement for their pre¬ 
student teaching and then another 
place for their student teaching.” 

The rigidness of the educa¬ 
tion program is to fit the strict 
guidelines of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education. “Every 
college in Pennsylvania has to 
follow their guidelines and stan¬ 
dards and we have to make a pro¬ 
gram following those standards,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

Student teaching is very time 
consuming, yet the student teach¬ 
ers are enjoying the experience. 
“It’s really fiin and it is going to 
help me a ton in the future when 
I have a real teaching job. It is like 
I’m a real teacher,” said senior Vic¬ 
toria Thornton. Thornton is getting 
her certification in math and sec¬ 
ondary education. 

One of the biggest challenges 
of student teaching is finding 
concepts to keep their students 


interested and excited. “You got 
to find simple ways that kids can 
understand it; finding ways that 
are interactive and fun for them,” 
said Kraft. 

The student teachers are often 


amazed by their students’ knowl¬ 
edge. “One of my kid knows anat¬ 
omy like it’s his job. He can name 
bones, he can name rib cages,” 

► see Teaching page 7 


Students apply for prestigious opportunities abroad 

Full bright scholarship offers students the chance to research and teach in foreign countries 


By Alyssa Beck 


The Fulbright Scholarship, 
funded through the United States 
Congress and Department of State, 
is a scholarship that proffers and 
encourages the exchange of lan¬ 
guage and culture among young 
scholars. Created in 1946, the goal 
of the Fulbright is to afford stu¬ 
dents the opportunity to discuss 
and witness firsthand issues of in¬ 
ternational concern. 

To date, the scholarship has 
been granted to approximately 
310,000 students, offering these 
scholars the chance to teach or 
do research in a foreign country. 
With enough funding for 8,000 
Fulbright scholarships per year, 
the United States is able to send 
roughly 1,200 students abroad. 
The remaining scholarships are di¬ 
vided among the scholars in other 
participating countries. 

The Fulbright Scholarship pres¬ 
ents numerous opportunities for 
Juniata students. Dustin Gee 6 10 
was honored as one of Juniata’s 
Fulbright Fellows to teach English 
at the University of Montenegro 
in the capital city of Podgorica 
through June 2011. 

According to Gee, the experi¬ 
ence presented him with a num¬ 
ber of interesting challenges. “I 
was met with a lot of resistance at 
first, but I asked myself what I was 
doing that I could change,” said 
Gee, “I had to adjust and adapt my 
standards.” With persistence, Gee 
found his students to be truly gifted 
and willing to learn. 

“I have learned a lot about my¬ 
self ... and a country that I knew 
little about,” said Gee. “Montene¬ 
gro is a hidden gem in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and I have made beautiful 
friendships. It has been such an 
enriching experience.” 

Gee gives much credit to his 
time spent at Juniata for all his 
success abroad. “Juniata served 
as my platform to getting where 
I am today, and where I’ll con¬ 


tinue to go,” said Gee. “Much is 
reflected in what I witnessed as a 
student there.” 

Nonetheless, the prestige of the 
Fulbright also comes with many 
demands. “The experience was re¬ 
ally intimidating,” said Gee. “But 
thinking about the skills that I had 
developed and honed at Juniata, I 
realized that I was definitely ready 
to teach.” 

Currently a graduate student at 
New York University, Gee says 
that Juniata and the Fulbright have 
prepared him well for the aca¬ 
demic and teaching world beyond 
his time in liberal arts. “It’s been a 
wonderful learning experience,” 
said Gee. 

However, this exclusive schol¬ 
arship requires a very thorough 
application process. “You have 
to show them who you are in one 
single-spaced page,” said senior 
Alyson Glass, who is applying for 
the Fulbright this year. 

Many students begin writing 
their two personal statements in 


April or May when the applica¬ 
tion process first opens, despite 
the deadline that lies five months 
away. “I’m on my eighth draft 
now,” Glass said, “and I know I’m 
not finished yet.” 

In addition to their personal 
statements, each student must go 
before a panel of eight judges who 
assess their work. The panel, all 
members of the Juniata faculty, is 
there to ensure that each applicant 
fully understands the level of com¬ 
mitment required of a Fulbright 
scholar. They also ensure that the 
student has thoroughly researched 
tfieir host country. 

After the panel assessment, there 
is a collaborative editing process. 
“But it’s ultimately up to you to 
decide which critiques to address,” 
said Glass. 

With such a demanding appli¬ 
cation process, one might wonder 
why students would apply for the 
scholarship in the first place, but 
the Fulbright and prestige are seen 
as synonymous. “The Fulbright 


is prestigious and academic in its 
own right,” said Glass. 

In addition to prestige, the Ful¬ 
bright presents innumerable op¬ 
portunities. “The Fulbright really 
presents a great stepping stone to¬ 
ward other things,” said senior 
Mike Thompson who is applying 
to the program in Taiwan. 

Having studied abroad in China 
last year, Thompson said that his 
goal is to go back. If awarded the 
scholarship, Thompson will have 
the chance to improve his language 
skills, as well as adapt to a different 
cultural experience. 

Thompson is also applying for 
other scholarships, all of which he 
hopes will land him in China. “All 
roads lead to China, in this case,” 
said Thompson. “I’d like to go 
back and perfect my Chinese, not 
half-leam it when I’ve invested so 
much time in it. I want to be con¬ 
stantly evolving.” 

Senior Ellen Santa-Maria who 
is applying for the scholarship in 
South Africa, said that she would 


like to use this scholarship to teach 
someday. If awarded the Fulbright, 
Santa Maria would be able to teach 
and harness experience that is 
valuable for graduate school and 
her career later on. 

According to Santa Maria, “I 
hope to challenge myself in new 
ways, teaching in [South Africa] 
would be an enlightening expe¬ 
rience. I want to inspire some¬ 
one while I’m there ... impart 
what I know.” 

Each of the Juniata students 
applying this year share a simi¬ 
lar attitude toward the Fulbright 
Scholarship, and each of their pre¬ 
vious experiences abroad have in¬ 
fluenced their decision to apply. “I 
don’t want to go to graduate school 
yet and waste more money to fig¬ 
ure myself out,” said Glass. 

“Applying for the Fulbright just 
seemed like a natural step,” said 
Glass, “I want to go abroad again, 
to make connections and meet new 
people, to learn and to teach are 
both valuable things for eveiyone.” 
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Oktoberfest Pride 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Seniors Andrew Hoffman, Mike Haupt, Dave Sill and German student Nicolai Kuhling enjoy beer 
and German music on the quad at Oktoberfest on Oct. 8. The day also involved food and games. 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Chelsea Medley serves soft pretzels to R.D. Tim Conklin 'll at Oktoberfest. Bratwurst 
and apple cider were also served. The event was open to all students and BYOB for those 21 and up. 


Newly established BBQ 
joint offers food and beer 


>>from Woody’s Review page 3 

“[It’s] better than Baker, for 
sure,” said sophomore Matt Jo¬ 
hann, my companion during the 
Woody’s experience. “The ribs 
weren’t spectacular but everything 
else was fantastic.” 

“I liked the four sauces at the 
table to use instead of putting one 
sauce on it,” said Johann. 

Woody’s is not just a place to 
get barbecue. “The restaurant tran¬ 
sitions from a family establish¬ 
ment to a sports bar type of feel at 
night,” said Houck. 

“The bar is where it’s at: $1.50 
Yuengling drafts all day, everyday 
and lots of flat screens,” said Clark. 

I ordered 20 wings to share with 
Johann. For those who prefer their 
food a little more mild, beware 
the buffalo ranch sauce for your 
wings. They definitely have more 
of a kick than your typical “buf¬ 
falo” style. 

A major positive point was 
the portion of the meal. Woody’s 
is definitely the place to go 
if you’re extra hungry! After our 
meals, Johann and I were both so 
full we couldn’t even think about 
dessert. But that didn’t stop us 
from hying. 


We took some desserts home 
with us to taste when, or if, we 
felt like we could eat again. I had 
the banana pudding, which was 
definitely something I would save 
room for next time. 

My companion had the blueber¬ 
ry cheesecake and he couldn’t stop 
raving about it. 

“[It] was a great cheesecake 
change-up,” Johann said. “The 
crust [had] a great chocolate ac¬ 
cent, not too much.” 

Delberian was very interested in 
how we perceived our experience. 

“The owner seemed concerned 
with whether or not we liked the 
food,” said senior James Rixey. 
Hmm, so it wasn’t just because 
the owner knew I was writing an 
article on his restaurant. Good 
to know. 

Delberian understands that his 
restaurant will continue to get bet¬ 
ter if he keeps listening to his cus¬ 
tomers. He and his wife have put a 
lot into Woody’s, and are excited 
to see it do well. 

So Juniatians, what’s the bot¬ 
tom line on Woody’s? If you like 
wings, beer, and anything on the 
barbeque, definitely give Woody’s 
a try. 


Have you eaten at Woody's BBQ restaurant? 


Yes, I love BBQ_and 
cheap beer. 


No thanks, it’s too 
far off campus. 

I would, but I don’t 
have the time or 
money. 

I’m undecided. 



18% 

18% 


39%'" 


Out •# 94 participants 


Recent faith-based program highlights Huntingdon service 


► from Interfaith page l 

more collaborative approach to die 
tilings that we are already doing on 
campus. There are a lot of people 
and groups on campus that are 
already working on food related 
issues and hunger related issues,” 
said Witkovsky. 

A variety of clubs at Juniata 
are taking the opportunity to pool 
together for the common goal of 
feeding the community in an agri¬ 
culturally sustainable way. 


Participating groups include 
the Christian Ministry Board, the 
Brethren Student Fellowship, the 
Catholic Counsel, Hillel, the Mus¬ 
lim Student Association and the 
United Spiritual Community. 

“All these groups are involved, 
but it is open to anyone on campus 
who has a passion for community 
service or local issues surrounding 
food and hunger,” said Seganos. 
“It’s really for anyone who cares 
about working outside on farms, 


or someone who has a motivation 
and a reason for doing this service 
because of some belief set or tradi¬ 
tion that they have.” 

“One of the unique things about 
this project, and about what Cam¬ 
pus Ministry has been doing, is 
that they really welcome people 
who are not religious and who are 
open to any philosophical back¬ 
ground,” said Dr. Anne Gilman, 
assistant professor of psychology 
and co-advisor of Hillel. 


“They recognize that people 
who choose not to identify with 
a particular traditional faith want 
to do service and are ethical, con¬ 
cerned human beings who are in¬ 
terested in outreach,” said Gilman. 

An idea already in the works for 
this coming spring consists of stu¬ 
dents helping out on local Amish 
and Mennonite farms. 

Planting Seeds also hopes to 
partake in a bread baking project 
wherein freshly baked bread will 


be distributed to the hungry and 
various other foods will be given 
to the local soup kitchen and the 
local food pantry. 

“What I noticed when I came 
here was that it is really hard to 
make your own food with fresh, 
locally grown vegetables,” said 
German international student 
Nicolai Kuhling. 

“So these projects sound like a 
good idea to me especially since 
they serve a purpose for people 
who don’t have enough money to 
pay for that expensive, fresh food,” 
said Kuhling. 

With these various efforts is 
a common message or expecta¬ 
tion. “Hopefully, more people and 
groups will get involved with this 
and the more it will build relation¬ 
ships, the more we will reach out 
to the college and the community,” 
said Witkovsky. 

Planting Seeds hopes to touch 
on concepts of acceptance and reli¬ 
gious tolerance that is necessary in 
our world today. 

“The idea with interfaith com¬ 
munity service, especially in high 
schools and colleges, is that you 
can educate young people in a pos¬ 
itive way about other religions,” 
said Witkovsky. 

“That can be a preventative, 
proactive way to stop some of the 
religious extremism and terrorism 
and violence that happens and that 
is so common in the world today,” 
said Witkovsky. 


Laundry & Coffee at 

— ^ Standing Stone Coffee Company! 



^4 


Stop by and tackle your laundry using one of our 
eight high efficiency washers and dryers! 


Washer: 

$2.00 per load $.25 for 10 min. 


Corner, of-13th & 

Visit us oh the web! 
www.standingstone 
coffeecom pa ny.com 


Mifflin Street £ 
Huntingdon, PA 


ft14 - 643-4545 ® 



CO# 
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What is one thing you cannot 

i miss during your Juniata 
experience? 


Sarah Bennett, ‘14 


at the cliffs.” 


Sharon Dubosky, ‘13 


“Juniata music 
performances;' 


Max Reitman, ‘13 


“Standing Stone 

^|i|e|afiKroskey,:;ii 


Bar Crawl 


Amidla Frederick, ‘12 


Did you know that Juniata microbiology students 
have been sequencing their own DNA? 

Yes, it is extremely 
interesting. 


What? I had no idea, 
but that’s awesome. 


I didn’t know, but that 
sounds complicated. 


Juniata seniors test out their 
future careers in local areas 


► from TEACHING page 3 
said Kraft. 

“All the math classes have made 
my understanding so much better 
so when I go back to high school 
math it is easier to explain to my 
students,” said Thornton. 

Some of the student teachers end 
their days with funny and heart¬ 
warming stories. “I was getting 
observed by Dr. Jones and one of 
my students whispered to me, who 
is that lady in the back, and I told 
them don’t wony about it, she’s 
just my professor,” said Thornton. 
“They said that they would be ex¬ 
tra good that day and even one said 
told me that they would dress up 
the next time she comes.” 

When Kraft worked at the Early 
Childhood Education Center, the 
younger girls seemed to gravitate 
towards him. “Whenever I am 
down there, all die little girls flock 
to me. It’s mostly girls and when 


my peers are down there with me, 
they really don’t have anything to 
do,” Kraft said. 

Fortunately, the student teachers 
have not found any problems with 
their students so far. “I think that 
all the students have been pretty 
respectful and when I tell them to 
they need to quiet down they re¬ 
ally good about it,” said Thornton. 
“There are class clowns but, I like 
them it keeps the other students 
awake and excited.” 

Even underclassmen education 
POEs appreciate the hands-on ap¬ 
proach of the department. “I really 
love the fact that Juniata has the 
Early Childhood Education Cen¬ 
ter. It really gives me experience 
early on,” said sophomore Aman¬ 
da Chamberlain. 

Some of the underclassmen 
have funny stories as well. “I wore 
khaki shorts one time and Nike 
socks and all the kids were like Mr. 
Hill what are you wearing,” said 


junior Matt Hill. 

The student teachers are satis¬ 
fied with the program and are look¬ 
ing forward to working in a school 
district soon. “The effect that you 
can have on a kid lasts a lifetime,” 
said Kraft. 

For students that want to be¬ 
come a teacher, they need to have 
passioa “If they do not have a 
passion for teaching, I don’t want 
to see them in a classroom,” 
said Jones. 

The supervisors in the Educa¬ 
tion Department see the difference 
in students as they complete their 
student teaching. “Once they go 
out to student teach, they gain that 
confidence to say I am a teacher,” 
said Beckenbaugh. 

Overall, the department thinks 
that the student teachers com¬ 
ing from the College are “highly 
qualified” to graduate and become 
teachers. “They are prepared to be 
lifelong learners,” said Jones. 


Biology POEs experiment with DNA 


42% 


If !w 

Otrt of #4 participants 


Minute to Win It 


STEVE NOLAN / JUNIATIAN 

On Sept. 30, student government hosted the class competition JC Minute to Win it. Students competed in 
small groups on assorted challenges, such as removing a card from a cup tower without making it topple. 


► from STUDENT GENES page 1 

trying to plan something for stu¬ 
dents, and then it’s a good learn¬ 
ing experience because we’re not 
exactly experts on this either,” 
said Dhaduk. 

“We’re kind of the guinea pigs 
here, but it’s cool to be the guinea 
pigs in something that’s totally 
new to the campus,” said Shuke, 
“I’m excited to be a part of it.” 

“The class is the spearhead of 
GCAT-SEEK, and these students 
are going to be the first ones to 
benefit from this of possibly an¬ 
other ten thousand, twenty thou¬ 
sand students,” said Buonaccorsi. 
“All of their good work is going 
to be published in some form, and 
be the model for other undergrads 
to follow.” 

Additionally, Boyle mentioned 
that the project is providing stu¬ 
dents involved with preparation 
for their professional careers. 
“Students who are now going 
into medical school will be faced 
with explaining to their patients 
what their genome sequence data 
means, so the five students in¬ 
volved are getting a great head 
start to see what it’s actually go¬ 
ing to be like when they start to 


practice in the real world,” he said. 
“All of the reports on training fu¬ 
ture physicians are suggesting that 
this is going to be a critical part of 
practicing medicine in 2020 and 
beyond or even earlier.” 

“[Next generation sequencing] 
is exciting because it allows you 
to predict if you’re susceptible to 
something ... or if there’s some¬ 
thing you can prevent, like you’re 
susceptible to breast cancer, so 
you start early screenings. That to 
me is the most exciting thing, be¬ 
cause it lets you kind of learn from 
your family histoiy,” said Russell. 
“Eventually it’s probably going 
to be something like your social 
security number. Everyone’s just 
going to get theirs sequenced in 


the future.” 

“I think sometimes students 
don’t realize that what they hear 
in a classroom might not be what 
the students die year before heard, 
and if you don’t have faculty who 
are willing to put in that time, 
then your education suffers,” said 
Boyle. “So a big round of applause 
to Dr. Buonaccorsi for doing all of 
this stuff.” 

“The way that research works 
[at Juniata] is that you learn some¬ 
thing new and then share those in¬ 
sights and skills,” said Buonaccor¬ 
si. “Any efforts towards updating 
our own research credentials are 
ultimately ways of having more 
timely and interesting projects for 
the students.” 
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Potato Farming 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


The Student Food Initiative harvests potato crops by hand. The po¬ 
tatoes were planted and tended to by students over the summer. 
There are two different types of gold potatoes that were planted. The 
potatoes that are harvested are being sold to Sodexo to be used in 
Baker Refectory and eaten by students. 


Tuition dues could be cut 


► from STUDENT DEBT page 3 

going anywhere, in reality, is close 
to zero,” said Lakso. 

Some students are skeptical that 
petitioning to forgive student debt 
will help to stimulate the econo¬ 
my. “I think it would be nice, but 
I disagree with [the petition],” 
said sophomore Alice Shanklin. 
“I think it would be such a dras¬ 
tic way to change the economy 
and although it might have some 
really good effects, it’s also go¬ 
ing to cost a lot and it can never 
be permanent .” 

“I feel like it’s not going to help 
businesses prosper,” said Sopho¬ 
more Jennifer Arbella. 

“It seems like this is not a really 


appropriate way to handle the debt 
that we’re in,” said freshman An¬ 
drew Gill. 

Some students feel that taking 
out loans creates an obligation to 
pay those loans back. “If you owe 
something, you pay it back,” said 
sophomore Anshu Chawla. 

“I think it’s your responsibility 
to pay your own loans if you’re 
going to study here,” said Arbella 

“I think this is a time in higher 
education where there is a lot of 
concern across the board ... there 
is a lot of concern about what is 
perceived to be the amount of debt 
students are graduating with,” said 
Lakso, “And I don’t think anybody 
has got, at this point, a solution to 
that.” 


Would you sign a petition asking to forgive 
student debts? 


Yes, where do 
I sign up? 

Perhaps, but 
I’ll need more details. 

No, PI! pay back 
what I owe. 

This is too good 
to be true. 




32% 


44% 


16% 


Out of 94 participants 


Underclassmen chefs offer culinary 
alternatives to the Sodexo mealplan 


► from hump day dinner page 2 

they’re just pocketing the money 
as students. When we get money 
from people especially if you’re 
a club it’s usually for your club 
or you donate the money. I know 
my assistant director [of Student 
Activities] James [D’Amico] had 
discussed things with the resident 
director of Sunderland and also 
the residence life director just as a 
heads up, mentioning the concerns 
of other offices,” said Jackson. 

Hal McLaughlin, general man¬ 
ager of Sodexo also has concerns 
about the dinners. 

“Well as little as I know now 
about the issue, obviously it’s kind 
of complicated, I have right of first 
refusal on campus for professional 
food service. You would have to 
check with me first on the policy, 
sometimes I’m willing to step 
aside if somebody is doing this big 
annual spaghetti dinner or wants 
to get Domino’s pizza for a dorm 
party,” said McLaughlin. 

“Obviously, I would want some¬ 
body to go through me, but you 
don’t have to. The whole idea is 
there is safe food that is handled 


correctly, all die stuff. We don’t 
want our students sick or faculty 
and staff. With that said, I think this 
is more of a school issue, then real¬ 
ly my issue, if these guys are doing 
it, obviously those kitchens aren’t 
designed for commercial use,” 
said McLaughlin. 

Some feel that despite the fact 
that it is currently unclear whether 
the Hump Day Dinners are tech¬ 
nically allowed on campus, they 
would still go ahead and order 
from Herrine and Madden. 

“I only buy food from Henine 
and Madden if I am desperate to 
get away from Sodexo food. So 
yes, I would buy food from the 


gentlemen, regardless of die cir¬ 
cumstances,” saidNancarvis. 

“I would still order from them, I 
think it’s just two college guys try¬ 
ing to make a couple extra bucks 
and have fun cooking,” said fresh¬ 
man Nokota Harpster 

Still others are willing to give 
Sodexo the benefit of the doubt. 
“No [1 wouldn’t order from them], 
because I am loyal to Sodexo, 
and I appreciate their food ser¬ 
vice for Juniata,” said freshman 
Chloe Verroye. 

As of now there has been no 
formal request by campus offi¬ 
cials for the Hump Day Dinners to 
be shut down. 


Would you purchase "home cooked" meals 
from a student for $5? 


dining options. 

No thanks, how about 
health regulations? 

Depends on the 
quality of the food. 

Is that possible? 


J 16% 



Out tf 94 participants 


One JC professor’s global journey 



PHOTO COURTESY OF DR. PETER BARAN 

Photo taken on Dr. Baran’s sabbatical in the 2010-2011 academic year. 


► from BARAN page 1 

hours to Palacky University in the 
Czech Republic. 

Prior to arriving in the city of 
Olomouc, Baran made arrange¬ 
ments with Dr. Travnicek at 
Palacky. Baran agreed to complete 
scientific research during his stay. 
In exchange, he would have the 
privilege to teach one class. 

Oveijoyed by this news, Baran 
began his research through new 
catalysts on the basis of transition 
metal complexes with multiden- 
tate nitrogen-oxide ligands. 

“Dr. Baran is a very different 
type of teacher,” said junior in¬ 
organic chemistry student Greg 
Hess. “I think it gives him an 
edge among other professors. 
He has a more worldly view on 
the subjects.” 

As he continued to research and 
experiment in the lab, Baran was 
also experimenting in the class¬ 
room. He was assigned a three- 
hour general chemistry lecture. 
This block-scheduled class of 36 
students consisted of lectures, lab 
sessions and workshops. 

Although teaching was his pri¬ 
ority, Baran used this classroom 
setting as a viable learning tool. 

“My goal was to prove or bust 
my perception on differences be¬ 
tween students in the United States 
and in the former Czechoslova¬ 
kia,” said Baran. 

As he concluded his stay in the 
Czech Republic, Baran traveled 
west to the University of Nurem- 
burg in Erlangen, Germany. 

Similar to Palacky Univer¬ 
sity in the Czech Republic, sci¬ 
entific research awaited him in 
Erlangen. This time the results 
of his studies rewarded him on a 
more public level. 

After nine days of intensive re¬ 
search, from Feb. 13 through Feb. 
22, Baran used Iris laboratory find¬ 
ings to pursue publication. 

“Results from Germany will be 
published soon,” said Baran. “For 
almost half of the century, inorgan¬ 
ic chemists argued about existence 
or nonexistence of phenanthroline- 


dioxide that, if exists, would be an 
important ligand for coordination 
compounds.” 

“In Germany, I was repeating 
the synthesis of the ligand to make 
more complexes before I publish 
my article. This should finalize the 
60-year old story of many chem¬ 
ists trying to make complexes 
with phenanthrolinedioxide,” 
said Baran. 

Upon completing his research 
at the University of Nuremburg, 
Baran traveled a less famil¬ 
iar route. This path led him out 
of Europe entirely, and into Zheng¬ 
zhou, China. 

tc Not having my wife with me, I 
would have probably felt very iso¬ 
lated,” said Baran. 

According to Baran, “Zheng¬ 
zhou is not a tourist destina¬ 
tion, and being a foreigner who 
does not speak Chinese, it was 
very complicated.” 

Soon after arriving in China, 
Baran began teaching two chem¬ 
istry classes at Zhengzhou Uni¬ 
versity. Adding to this sense of 
isolation, Baran realized that he 
was the only foreign teacher in the 
entire institution. 

“Wherever we went, people 
hardly hid their curiosity,” said Ba¬ 
ran. “I particularly loved reactions 
from small children who are un¬ 


able to pretend. Their faces spoke 
for them once they saw me. It was 
a strange feeling.” 

“The first weeks, I almost felt 
like a species in a zoo. But I got 
used to it relatively quickly and 
I started liking interactions with 
Zhengzhou residents,” said Baran. 

Throughout the entirety of his 
yearlong sabbatical, Baran and 
his wife made time for recreation. 
From pitchblende mines in Jachy- 
mov, Tmava fairs in Slovakia and 
a visit to the terracotta warriors of 
Xi’an, Baran was constantly im¬ 
mersed in culture. 

“Baran’s trip last year sounds re¬ 
ally amazing,” said junior chemis¬ 
try student Sarah McMichael. 

“He has learned so much and 
implements a great deal of what he 
learned into his teaching. I wish I 
had the opportunity to experience 
different cultures the way he has.” 

Baran gained knowledge and 
priceless experience through his 
travels. Amidst everything he has 
learned, Baran offers simple ad¬ 
vice. “Do not stay at home, how¬ 
ever lucrative or comfortable it 
might look,” said Baran. 

“Do not stick with your cul¬ 
tural setting. Open your hori¬ 
zons by immersing yourself into 
a different culture and do it with 
an open mind.” 
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How much authority does your RA have? 


EDITORIAL g| 

One of the most important 
student jobs at Juniata, and one 
of the most sought after jobs on 
any college campus due to its ben¬ 
efits, is the RA position. Benefits 
of being an RA include free room 
and a stipend of about $1,500 for 
the academic year. Though, the 
benefits of being an RA stretch far 
beyond monetary gains. 

Each college has its own dis¬ 
tinctive definition of what an RA 
actually is. While Juniata does not 
have its own Webster dictionary¬ 
like definition of an RA, Juniata 
emphasizes that the community is 
a “small, intimate learning com¬ 
munity preparing students for 
usefulness and service through in¬ 
tellect, imagination and basic val¬ 
ues,” according to the 2011-12 RA 
manual. 

Residential life expects leader¬ 
ship, community, socialization and 
empathy from all of its employees, 
whether it is the RA or the RD. 
Then why is it that most students 
are afraid of RAs? What is the 
negative connotation of RAs? And 
what exactly can and can’t RAs 
and RDs do? 

The main job of an RA is to 
maintain order in the hall, plain 
and simple. This sounds very utili¬ 
tarian, but it is actually very sim¬ 
ple. During the week, this means 
making sure that all of an RA’s 
residents behave, get along and 
are cohesive. Sounds simple. Dur¬ 
ing the weekend, this can get quite 
complicated. 

All three aforementioned facets 
are incredibly important during 
weekends, but due to the increased 
consumption of alcohol during the 
weekends, an RA’s job becomes 
a bit more difficult, and issues of 
privacy, and even morals, can get 
a bit sticky. 

So, what can an RA do? The de¬ 
cisions of an RA, while governed 
by the RA manual, are strictly up 
to the RA’s discretion. In layman’s 
terms, each RA is unique and dif¬ 
ferent. Some can be stringent, 
some can be lax. 

However, the main rule that 


RAs live by is that if a party is in 
a room, with the door shut, the 
RA cannot do much except tell the 
room to quiet down. If the room 
is noncompliant, in the future, the 
RA can take further action, in¬ 
cluding shutting the party down 
or writing all of the partygoers up. 
Whether the RA steps up and tells 
the room to settle down is up to 
whichever RA is dealing with the 
situation. 

What an RA cannot do, how¬ 
ever, is come into a room unan¬ 
nounced. While lounges are free 
game, along with kitchens and 
study rooms due to their public 
use, RAs cannot come into a dorm 
room or bathroom unannounced, 
unless circumstances are extenu¬ 
ating and serious. The RA cannot 
bribe students to benefit them¬ 
selves instead of writing the other 
student up. For example, an RA 
cannot ask a student to do their sta¬ 
tistics homework in lieu of being 
written up. 

As for RDs, they have more 
power. However, that does not 
mean they are bound to different 
rules than the RAs. RDs still can¬ 
not go anywhere unannounced (as 
in the abovementioned examples). 
But RDs can authorize room 
changes, roommate swaps and 
deal with monetary things, such 
as fundraising and programming 
my dorm. If you’ve ever been to a 
dorm room fundraiser, you can 
thank your RD for getting the 
money for it! 

The sad part is, most students 
do not know their RD. But, that is 
technically okay. Not only are RDs 
employees of the residential life 
staff, they often hold another job 
such as in the sports department or 
the international office, for exam¬ 
ple. This makes them incredibly 
busy and sometimes unavailable. 

A reason why a student would go 
to an RD would be if they had a 
serious problem with an RA or 
if they had a serious problem 
with a roommate. Going to the RD 
would just lessen the time it takes 
to get a situation dealt with, as 
for roommate issues would most 
likely be ultimately handled by the 
RD. 


If a student wanted to get a 
roommate switch, for example, the 
RA cannot really do much about it. 
The RA would go to the RD who 
would eventually get the situation 
dealt with, either through media¬ 
tion or a complete roommate swap. 
Still, why are students mainly 
afraid of RAs? Well, it is kind of 
similar to a driver sharing the road 
with a police officer. If a driver 
sees a police officer, most likely, 
they will slow down. Most likely, 
they will signal if switching lanes. 
Most likely, they might turn down 
their music. 

If a student sees an RA, espe¬ 
cially on the weekend, most likely, 
they might lower their voice. They 
might, if intoxicated, pretend to act 
sober. Most likely, they will chew 
gum to hide the smell of alcohol on 
their breath. 

The “fear” of RAs is the simple 
fear of getting caught, and is abso¬ 
lutely absurd. Along with JCPS, 
RAs are not out to catch you like a 
baseball pitcher picking off a run¬ 
ner on second base. The RAs job 
is to get you back to your room 
safely, soundly and quickly. The 
same goes for JCPS. 

The RA cannot write a student 
up simply for being intoxicated, 
just like a police officer cannot 
just simply ticket a teenaged driv¬ 
er for driving with other people 
while having a learner’s peimit. 
Both the RA and police officer 
need to find something else; it is 
a secondary offense. If a student 
is simply intoxicated, the RA can¬ 
not write them up. However, if the 
student is being incompliant, and 
is drunk, there is a higher chance of 
that student being written up. 

The somewhat innate fear of an 
RA is simply foolish and frankly 
unsafe. All RAs want is to ensure 
safety. Most students will be sur¬ 
prised at the type of friendship one 
can have with their RA. As much 
as professionalism is stressed to 
all RAs, most RAs remain friends 
with their residents far past col¬ 
lege. So, get to know your RA, 
and understand that RAs are not 
monsters with radios, but more so 
guardians. 


Ask the Administration 


“How can current students con¬ 
nect with Juniata Alumni in 
regards to finding internships 
or jobs?” 

Juniata College has a number 
of ways for students to connect 
with our dedicated alumni. The 
Career Services Office helps to 
leverage these connections by 
creating experiential learning 
opportunities for students. 

One of the more effective ways 
to forge relationships with alum¬ 
ni who are unable to make it 
back to campus is by logging 
on to Juniata Career Team. This 
online site helps connect current 
students with former students via 
a safe and secure portal. The col¬ 
lege has also created an addition¬ 
al online networking site known 
as Juniata Connect. These two 
online resources allow students 
to view over 1,200 alumni con¬ 
tacts and to search by position, 
and geographic area, in order to 
find contacts that could lead to 
job and internship opportunities. 
Despite all of the online tools 


and resources students have 
at their disposal, I believe the 
most effective way to network 
and interact with alumni is by 
meeting them face-to-face. 
There are several network¬ 
ing opportunities and events 
throughout the year that stu¬ 
dents should take advantage 
of, which include but are not 
limited to: networking dinners, 
Juniata Career Day, Alum¬ 
ni Council meetings (when 
appropriate), and many other 
events jointly sponsored by the 
Career Services and Alumni 
Relations Offices. 

Though we have a strong 
and loyal alumni base, stu¬ 
dents must be proactive, and 
not reactive, since the job and 
internship market is more com¬ 
petitive than ever. There are 
more and more people vying 
for fewer and fewer jobs and 
that means students have to 
be more aggressive in making 
connections. Likewise, the col¬ 
lege has become more aggres¬ 
sive in leveraging our alumni 


in helping to create more oppor¬ 
tunities, and in reaching out to 
alumni working throughout the 
United States at Fortune 500 
companies. 

If you need help finding an 
internship, or job opportunity, 
it is imperative that you take 
the time to stop by the Career 
Services Office, in the basement 
of Ellis Hall, to ask questions. 
Please e-mail Dr. Darwin Kysor 
at kysord@juniata.edu , or 
Mike Pennington at penninm@ 
juniata.edu with questions or to 
schedule an appointment. We 
are truly here to help guide you 
throughout the job and intern¬ 
ship search processes. 

-Mike Pennington, Assistant 
Director of Career Services/ 
Alumni Liaison 

Confused about something? 
Ask the administration! 
E-mail your suggestion to 
funiatian@juniata.edu: 



Artist’s Political Perspective 


CORRECTIONS 

In the Sept. 29 issue of The Juniatian, “The Dark Knight” was 
mistakenly referred to as a production of Marvel Comics. It is 
actually an origination ofD.C. Comics. 

The Juniatian regrets this error. 


Letter to 
the Editor 

Dear Editor, 

From the last publication of the 
Juniatian, I had an issue with the 
article that ran titled “Bums My 
Biscuit” about Lady Gaga. As a 
student here at Juniata, I was of¬ 
fended to see that published, even 
as a back page article. From what 
I have seen of the newspaper, the 
back page is often full of humor 
and satirical pieces. This particular 
piece did not seem to be either of 
those. Instead it felt like a rant that 
was out to tell the readers that they 
sucked because they did not like 
Lady Gaga. 

I will state this upfront; I am 
not a fan of Lady Gaga. I know 
plenty of people who are, but none 
of them have ever told me that I am 
a soul-less idiot who has no musi¬ 
cal taste at all. The piece started 
off with the concept that the author 
could not understand that people 
couldn’t like her, which is frus¬ 
trating because I thought we were 
not all robots liking the same exact 
thing. People are allowed to have 
different opinions. Some people 
do support PETA, so I found it 
offensive for the line “First off, 
PETA shut up, no one cares about 
you” to be published. 

To see this published in the 
newspaper I enjoy picking up every 
other week, offended me. I don’t 
understand how that is relevant 
to life, especially at Juniata where 
the campus is so open-minded and 
respectfiil of people. Instead, there 
was this demeaning quality to the 
tone of “Bums My Biscuit” that 
concerned me as I read it. 

That open-mindedness is some¬ 
thing that drew me to Juniata. It is 
something I tell people who are 
thinking about coming to this won¬ 
derful campus. To see an article 
bashing people who are different 
from the author really upset me. 
Not only was I upset because I 
personally do not like Lady Gaga, 
but also because of how loaded 
the author’s language seemed to 
be throughout their entire piece 
toward multiple groups of people. 

I love Juniata and I really enjoy 
the campus newspaper that the Ju¬ 
niatian staff produces, but I found 
“Bums My Biscuit” gave me a re¬ 
ally unsettling feel when I read it. 

From, 

Anonymous JC student 
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Arts & Entertainment 


‘Sirens of the stage’ perform Greek myths 

Tony-award winning “Metamorphoses” to be a modern telling of Ovid’s tales of transformation 

By Dan Endres 



Freshmen Megan Smith and Emily White, with sophomore Sara Lucchini act in a scene in “Metamorphoses.” 
Juniata theatre will host this performace in the Suzanne von Liebig Theatre Oct. 21-22 and Oct. 27-29. 


On Oct. 21, the Juniata theatre 
department will be hosting their 
first performance of the semester, 
“Metamorphoses.” Instead of a 
singular central plot, the play will 
feature several different stories that 
revolve around a central theme. 
After the play’s opening weekend, 
it will run for two more weekends. 

“Metamorphoses is based on 
Ovid’s stories. Some examples 
that are famous are the stories of 
Midas, Eros and Psyche, Pandora 
and Narcissus,” said Kathleen 
Clarke, assistant professor of the¬ 
atre arts. 

“This is a modem retelling of 
these stories. There’s a lot of hu¬ 
mor,” said Clarke. “I would say that 
the overarching theme of this play 
is people transforming because of 
these huge situations that they find 
themselves in,” said Clarke, “basi¬ 
cally in every story some sort of 
transformation happens.” 

“One scene might have a heavi¬ 
er feel when the next scene might 
be hilarious. You can feel that 
it’s almost palpable,” said senior 
Quintin Hess. 

Work for the play began early. 
Auditions were held the first week 
of the semester. “I gave the actors 
about four days to get off the book 
so they started completely know¬ 
ing their lines,” said Clarke. “We 
rehearse every night from 6:30 
p.m. to 10:30 p.m. and Saturdays 
from 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.” 

Clarke is very happy with the 
level of dedication her students are 
displaying. “They work hard, and I 
mean everybody. The tech people 


have been in there making this 
happen and the actors are so dedi¬ 
cated to their work,” said Clarke. 

One of the unique aspects of 
Metamorphoses is that every actor 
performs multiple roles. Senior Su- 
sanne Makosky, who will be play¬ 
ing the parts of Lucina, Eurydice 
and Baucis, along with narrating 
for “Pomona and Vertumnus,” 
speaks to the challenges regarding 
this aspect of the play. “The diffi¬ 
culties are first of all memorizing 
all the lines as different people,” 
said Makosky. 

“You have to give everyone a 
background story. You have to 


know their likes and dislikes. You 
have to know these people inside 
and out,” said Makosky, “even if 
they’re people from history or they 
do something that’s well known, 
you have to make it personal. 
That’s tough because you have to 
put yourself into every character 
that you play.” 

“With this show in particular 
there was a lot of outside home¬ 
work for us to do. We had to re¬ 
search all of these myths and know 
these people inside and out, know 
every variation and know how 
these gods and goddesses changed 
over the years,” said Makosky. 


Giving multiple roles to single 
actors was not a limitation placed 
on the department, but a con¬ 
scious decision based on the needs 
of the play. 

“The show originally only 
had about 10 actors, but to make 
the show the best that it can 
be, it required a bigger cast,” 
said Makosky. 

Another unique aspect of Meta¬ 
morphoses is the stage. The main 
feature of the set will be a pool in 
which most of the main action will 
take place. Sophomore Sara Luc¬ 
chini discusses how it has affected 
the production. 


“Everyone is really excited 
about the pool,” said Lucchini. 
“It’s not the most intense set we’ve 
had, but it’s an intense building 
process because of the aspect of 
water which affects everything.” 

According to Clarke, “We’re 
going to be doing a lot with pro¬ 
jections and film images [in the 
water] that we’re going to be pro¬ 
jecting from above. It should be 
very visually stunning.” 

“This is our biggest set of the 
year. We have a departmental 
budget we work with to do all of 
our plays and because the rest of 
our season is pretty bare-bones in 
terms of what people are going to 
need, we’re able to put more of our 
resources towards this one,” said 
Clarke. “Usually there’s one play 
during the season that gets the spe¬ 
cial resources.” 

“This play is definitely some¬ 
thing different. There are people 
getting thrown in the water and 
submerging themselves. It’s 
an integral part of the show,” 
said Lucchini 

As well as the story and the 
stage itself, music is going to play 
a major role in the production. 
“The way that the play is evolving 
is that each of the stories will have 
a different color, feel and musical 
tone,” said Clarke. 

“It’s sort of like if you ever read 
graphic novels there will some¬ 
times be one illustrator for one 
chapter and the story will go on, 
but there will be a new illustrator 
for the next story.” 

► see Metamorphoses page 11 


We re wasting away 

A look at students' invididual 
environmental waste impact 



Have you ever been near a lake 
or stream and smelled the aw¬ 
ful stench of rotting fish coming 
off the water? The unmistakable 
smell of a fish kill is often a putrid 
reminder of a bigger problem. It 
reminds us of the literal and meta¬ 
phorical truth that when people 
make choices with small but nega¬ 
tive environmental impacts, those 
impacts add up downstream. 

Some people are well aware that 
individual actions can have a sig¬ 
nificant impact when combined. 
But some may not be aware of the 
effects of their seemingly insig¬ 
nificant actions. And still, others 
may not really care. What all of 
these people should realize is that 
someone has to deal with the con¬ 
sequences of their actions. 

Today’s environmental pol¬ 
lution issues center around the 
principle of “cumulative effect.” 
While factory waste and other 
large-scale pollution sources were 
a large problem in the U.S. before 
much of the environmental leg¬ 
islation of the 1960s and 1970s, 
much of that pollution has been 
significantly reduced. The most 
abundant source of pollution in 


today’s world is small-scale pol¬ 
lution, the type that comes from 
individual homes, farms, and 
businesses, among other sources. 
Much of it does not seem like 
enough to do any real damage, but 
when added together it can have 
devastating consequences. 

One common type of this small 
scale pollution is runoff from 
agricultural fields. Farms are of¬ 
ten found in river valleys, where 
ground is fertile. However, farm¬ 
ers often add additional fertilizers 
in order to help their crops grow. 
When this fertilizer runs off into 
nearby streams and rivers, it can 
cause the water to be depleted of 
oxygen, causing massive fish kills 
if concentrations are high enough. 

The amount of fertilizer re¬ 
quired for this to happen rarely 
comes from a single farm. Because 
of this, many farmers are unaware 
of the negative impacts their fer¬ 
tilizer can have on the watershed. 
But when several farms all use fer¬ 
tilizers that run off into the stream, 
concentrations downstream of the 
farms can be bad for water quality 
and potentially harmful for any¬ 
thing living in the stream. 

At Juniata College, there are 
many instances where seemingly 
harmless actions can add up to 
have significant environmental im¬ 
pacts. One obvious example is the 
amount of waste generated by the 

► see ENVIRONMENT page 11 


Food fight on Route 22 

Similar, but different: Tops, Miller's in a unique 
menu, decoration and atmospheric diner duel 



Around 

Town 

STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


Usually I try to keep “Around 
Town” topics within walking 
distance of campus, but there’s a 
comparison article just begging to 
be written just east of town about 
3 miles. There, sit two diners, a 
half-mile apart, both worth check¬ 
ing out. So, which will it be: Tops 
Diner or Miller’s Diner? Let’s 
take a look at both, one category 
at a time. 

What can you expect from both 
diners? Well, both locations have 
plenty of that traditional diner at¬ 
mosphere, from the stool seating 
in front to the super-friendly staff. 
Both diners seem to attract a steady 
following, with some regular cus¬ 
tomers seated at bar stools and din¬ 
ing room tables sparsely filled with 
a generally older clientele. 

So, how does each diner work? 
Tops is your traditional diner: go 
in, pick a seat, order, wait, eat, get 
your check, pay at the exit and so 
on. The wait seems a little long, 
but the servers bring your sides 
out before the meal, so it makes 
waiting for the main course easier. 
Miller’s works on the same system, 
but you wait to be seated instead of 


choosing your own spot. If you’re 
there before 11:00 a.m. any day 
of the week, there’s a breakfast 
buffet to eat from while you wait 
for your main course. The wait 
seemed very short at Miller’s when 
I’ve gone there the past few times, 
which is always nice. 

How about the menus? Well, 
these too are largely comparable. 
Burgers, chicken, sandwiches, and 
so on are the mainstays. I greatly 
enjoyed my shrimp basket at Tops, 
while others in my group ordered 
chicken & waffles, country steak 
(a lightly breaded and seasoned 
steak) and chicken parmesan. I’ve 
tried the haddock, a hot turkey 
sandwich and more from Miller’s, 
and never yet gone home hungry 
or disappointed. So, I can’t rec¬ 
ommend one diner over the other, 
but I can say that if you tire of one 
menu, go to the other. 

When it’s time for desert, you’ll 
again find comparable menus of 
mouth-watering treats. Miller’s 
offers close to 10 different kinds 
of pie, from peach to sugar-free 
apple, and also a few varieties of 
cheesecake. All are delicious, and 
ice cream sundaes are also adver¬ 
tised. Tops also offers a selection 
of pies and ice cream. My whole 
group of six on my last visit to 
Tops ordered black raspberry pie a 
la mode, and I think it’s safe to say 
we were all delighted with it. My 
reaction was the same to pumpkin 
cheesecake at Miller’s. 


What about the decor? Here 
is where we find differences and 
ways in which one diner works 
better than the other. Miller’s is 
easy to describe: they decorate to 
match their slogan, “Train Stop- 
pin’ Good!” Railroad models, pic¬ 
tures, and so on are displayed on 
the walls. And lest you forget the 
theme, you will occasionally hear, 
and slightly feel, the rumble of 
trains zipping past on the railroad 
right behind the restaurant. It’s not 
obtrusive to the dining experience, 
but if you have friends or little kids 
who love trains, this may just make 
their meal. The diner’s inside is 
spacious, not crowded and well- 
lit, making this an ideal place to 
gather as a large group, especially 
if you’re there during breakfast 
buffet hours. 

Tops has a different flavor to 
it, one more subdued, sleeker and 
more retro. The most prominent 
decorations are the huge angled 
windows. At first I thought there’s 
not a whole lot to see, with Route 
22 and the parking lot taking up 
much of the visible space. But I’m 
sure that’s a very different story 
when fall foliage is at peak, or 
when there’s a fresh snow cover¬ 
ing the valley vista outside those 
huge windows. The back wall of 
the diner features a giant paint¬ 
ing of a wooded mountain lake, 
and the whole diner has dimmer 
lighting and quite a bit more at¬ 
mosphere. This seems like the 
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National Coming Out Day 


Left: Junior Corby Hess and senior Amidia Frederick recognize National Coming Out Day in front 
of Ellis Hali. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF DANI GAISOR 

Right: Students celebrated by “coming out” with confessions 
written on the sidewalk outside of Ellis Hall. 


Number four in the series, but first in our hearts 

The critic strikes back: Why “A New Hope” remains the best of the saga 



Reel 
Time 

JOEL FREHN , 

I wish “Star Wars: A New 
Hope” had not created the fran¬ 
chise that exists today. It pains 
me to write this, but in my career 
in journalism, I have never devi¬ 
ated from the truth, and I will not 
pursue that practice now. Hie 
magic in Lucas’s third feature 
film has been dissolved by de¬ 
cades of merchandising, cultural 
saturation, and of course, declin¬ 
ing artistry. These agents of ru¬ 
ination exist in opposition to the 
elements that make the first/fourth 
film shine as a triumph in filmmak¬ 
ing. 

However, before I proceed, I 
want to preface my argument with 
the disclaimer: “A New Hope” is 
nowhere close to perfection. In¬ 
consistent dialogue (it bounces 
from terrific to head scratching 
to bad within seconds) and plot 
holes (try graphing out the Death 
Star Bombing Run: the sheer ge¬ 
ometry and physics involved with 
the torpedoing of the thermal ex¬ 
haust shaft are quite problematic, 
especially in their onscreen ren¬ 
dering) exist as dents and flaked 
paint on the narrative. But, I look 
at these imperfections with love, 
like I do those present on my 1994 
Mercury Cougar. 

The first aspect of the film that 
cements it as one of my favorites 
is its photography. Lucas’s strength 
as a storyteller is not concentrated 
in his dialogue, (as Harrison Ford 
said during filming, “George, you 
can type this ****, but you sure as 
**** can’t say it,”) but through the 
images he paints on the screen. 

One of my favorite moments in 
the film occurs after Luke’s argu¬ 
ment with his uncle about his fu¬ 
ture. Lucas frames Luke looking 
at the darkening sky with a long¬ 
ing that all of us have felt at one 
time. We know that he does not 
belong to his life of desert domes¬ 
ticity, which eliminates the need 
for some of the preceding dialogue 
in the argument between Luke and 
his uncle. 

The best way to understand 
how dialogue dilutes the visual 
language is to examine a simi¬ 
lar shot in John Ford’s western 
“The Searchers,” whose status as 
an influence on the film may not 
come as a surprise. At the end 
of the film, John Wayne’s char- 


actor, Ethan Edwards, is framed 
outside the house where a joy¬ 
ous reunion is transpiring inside. 
From the posture, expression and 
the hints peppered about the char- 
actor’s past, the audience learns 
that this man will never connect 
to the civilized life on the frontier, 
but will always live on die reced¬ 
ing barrier between the frontier 
and civilization. However, Ford 
left this scene absent of dialogue: 
he did not have the sidekick com¬ 
ment, “Oh, I guess that he’ll never 
settle down,” or something as in¬ 
sultingly obvious. 

Another aspect of the film 
that makes it work is one of the 
components of the narrative: the 
characters. Along with Luke, “A 
New Hope” has a cast of flawless 
characters whose arcs ran out of 
juice as the sequels expanded the 
mythology. Take Daith Vader, for 
instance. After the melodramatic 
meltdown of Episode IE, and a 
revelation in Episode V, audiences 
learn that Darth Vader was a Jedi 
who was corrupted by the dark 
side of the cosmic power known as 
the Force. 

But, the backstory undermines 
how effective the character is 
onscreen. The decision to give 
him a backstory is one of the 
contributors to Hollywood’s cur¬ 
rent obsession of supplying un¬ 
necessary backgrounds who do 
not require them. Vader worked 
well in this film because he was 
like the shark in “Jaws (inciden¬ 
tally another series that should 
have terminated after the first one. 


They blew up the shark how many 
times?) There was minimum back¬ 
story, and that works because the 
audience cares not about the cur¬ 
rent state of his soul, but how 
much destruction he unleashes. 
Thanks to the sequels, the mys¬ 
tique is as solid as Alderaan, and is 
the character has been demoted to 
a pawn of fate. 

The last aspect of the film that 
sealed the film’s status in my 
heart is connected with the pre¬ 
ceding two: it is what I like to 
call the “Dirty Harry” moment, 
but spread across the film’s entire 
running time. Now, the moment 
refers to the end of the classic 
seventies cop film when the vil¬ 
lain, Scorpio has hijacked as bus 
full of schoolchildren. During the 
final act, audiences are wondering 
how Detective Callahan (played 
by Clint Eastwood, who would 


eventually be modeled as the 
bounty hunter Boba Fett in “Em¬ 
pire Strikes Back”) is going to stop 
the villain. There is a terrific mo¬ 
ment when the school bus makes 
a turn and we see Inspector 77 
himself standing on top of a bridge 
crossing the road the bus is travel¬ 
ing. It is at this moment that the 
viewer realizes that anything can 
happen and the magic of cinema is 
most potent. 

Thus, this semi-metaphysical 
moment is spread over the en¬ 
tirety of “A New Hope:” the uni¬ 
verse Lucas created has magic, 
and anything can happen, enabling 
the imagination to soar to unfath¬ 
omable heights. After all, a slain 
knight (Obi Wan) conquers death 
and guides his young protege to 
singlehandedly turn the tide in the 
war against a fascist regime. How 
cool is that?! However, the imagi¬ 


native scope of die mystical Force 
in the sequels became even more 
constricted, thus turning it into a 
psychic hotline for those in dis¬ 
tress. 

Lame. 

So, these shining facets sepa¬ 
rate “A New Hope” from the 
science-fiction coals that have 
been produced since. In a way, 
I wish the film had followed a 
path similar to “Halloween III:” 
where it met minimum success, 
but stood its own ground over 
time. While the critical side of 
me champions this outcome, the 
Dionysian half is in disagreement: 
the Slave Leia sculpt, as well as 
full-scale pilot helmet in my room 
from “Episode I,” attest to the love 
I have for the franchise as a rabid 
filmgoer. In a way, it is a love-hate 
relationship: like the reception for 
the Blu Ray revisions. 


SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon • 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 



Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 

Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 

OPEN YEAR ROUND 

JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 
1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) • 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.raystown.org 
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One wild trip to space and beyond, in literature 



Morally 

Bankrupt 

DANIGAISIOR 


Science fiction. Now most 
people would associate this 
genre of book with the nerdy kids 
who watch Star Trek and go to 
conventions dressed up as their 
favorite character from whatever 
sci-fi show or book they read. 
Others may think of it as SyFy, 
a network known for its terrible 
sci-fi movies such as “Mega 
Shark vs. Giant Octopus”... 
which I have watched and 
enjoyed immensely at 2:00 a.m. 

According to Wikipedia, 
science fiction is, “a genre of 
fiction dealing with imaginary 
but more or less plausible content 
such as future settings, futuristic 
science and technology, space 
travel, aliens and paranormal 
abilities.” Now, that definition 
can fit a lot of different books, 
shows and movies. In fact, it 


could fit books that you’ve never 
considered to be science-fiction 
before. 

Thinking in terms of classic 
literature, both Mary Shelley’s 
“Frankenstein” and H.G. Wells’ 
“The Time Machine” are forms 
of science fiction. Both have 
ridiculous aspects of science, 
with major plot points that are 
not considered to be plausible 
such as going back in time or 
making a creature from different 
cadavers. “Frankenstein” is 
considered to be more of the 
horror genre nowadays, but in 
its prime, it was considered to be 
one of the first works of science 
fiction. 

Within the main header of 
science fiction, there are many 
different types of subgenres. One 
of these types is called military 
science fiction. You can probably 
guess from the title what it deals 
with: soldiers, war, intergalactic 
wars, fun stuff like that. I had to 
read a book of this type for the 
class I took my sophomore year 
called, you guessed it, Science 
Fiction that professor Peter 


Goldstein teaches. 

“The Forever War” by Joe 
Haldeman was one of my 
first tastes of military science 
fiction. This book is an excellent 
example of science fiction 
dealing with the military. After 
reading this book, famed author 
Stephen King said, “If there 
was a Fort Knox for science 
fiction writers, we’d have to lock 
Joe Haldeman up.” Haldeman 
actually wrote this novel in 
response to the Vietnam War. 

The novel looks at the 
psychological effects in a manner 
that most people may not see on 
the first read though. It is a great 
novel and if you are looking for 
something that’s an interesting 
read, what have you got to lose 
other than a couple hours? 

Another book I had to read 
for the class was Philip K. 
Dick’s “Ubik.” The only way 
for me to describe this novel: 
a bad acid trip. I spent most 
of the novel confused. It was 
certainly interesting, but I spent 
so much time being confused at 
the beginning until some of it 


clicked at the end, but it’s meant 
to screw with your head. 

With the way the entire thing 
is structured, there is a lot of 
considering what real and what 
is not. “Ubik” is considered to 
be a work of soft science fiction, 
which roughly means that it is 
science fiction that isn’t entirely 
focused on physics, engineering, 
or chemistry but rather sciences 
such as anthropology, sociology 
or psychology. 

A book that I haven’t got the 
chance to read but really, really 
want to is “The Handmaid’s 
Tale” by Margaret Atwood. This 
novel can be considered science 
fiction, dystopian fiction or 
speculative fiction. 

Atwood’s novel was inspired 
by Geoffery Chaucer’s “The 
Canterbury Tales” [which I 
have read and enjoyed, thanks 
Amy]. Within “The Handmaid’s 
Tale,” the concept of women in 
subjugation in the near future 
and how they gain agency in this 
subjugated world are explored. 
It also critiques numerous social 
aspects such as contemporary 


feminism and modem religious 
movements. 

So science fiction isn’t just 
for the nerdy kids who got 
shoved into lockers during 
high school. Science fiction 
is such a broad concept that 
some of your favorite books, 
shows or movies may already 
be under the umbrella. 

Science fiction is not just 
about aliens and rocket ships, it 
is so much more vast than that. 
This is one of those types of 
genres where there is absolutely 
something for everyone out 
there. Sometimes you just need 
to look around until you find 
something that fits. 

While stumbling around my 
own science fiction interests on 
the Internet, I found a quote that 
sums up my feelings about what 
science fiction embodies for 
me. This quote comes from the 
most badass character I’ve ever 
encountered in science fiction, 
“What if we had ideas that could 
think for themselves? What if 
one day, our dreams no longer 
needed us?” 


A little trash leads to big problems 


► from ENVIRONMENT page 9 

College each year. When you get 
food to go in a plastic container, 
you probably don’t think twice 
about throwing it out when you’re 
done. After all, it’s just one plastic 
container, right? 

Well, add up all of those plas¬ 
tic containers, along with all the 
other waste generated by the Col¬ 
lege, and it totals between 600,000 
and 900,000 pounds of trash 
per year, according to statistics 
gathered by the College and used 
in their climate action plan to cal¬ 
culate Juniata’s carbon footprint. 
900,000 pounds is a lot of trash! 

The College does not pile all of 
its trash in the center of campus for 
students, staff, and faculty to see 
and smell. But all of the trash has 
to go somewhere; it may not affect 
us, but it can have serious impacts 
on others. 

Juniata’s trash is hauled away to 
landfills. Those living near land¬ 
fills face very real consequences 
associated with die high amount 
of waste we generate. A quick In¬ 
ternet search on health effects as¬ 
sociated with landfills will provide 
links to pages about childhood 


leukemia, birth defects and central 
nervous system disorders, among 
many other health problems. The 
EPA recognizes that gases emit¬ 
ted from landfills can cause cancer, 
central nervous system disorders 
and respiratory illness if they are 
not properly controlled. 

So should students at Juniata 
feel responsible for the suffer¬ 
ing of tiiose affected by landfill 
emissions? Not necessarily, but 
they should realize that they are 
a part of the problem, along with 
everyone else. As with stream 
pollution, die College’s contribu¬ 
tion to landfills and the associated 
health concerns may not be sig¬ 
nificant on its own. But when ad 
ded to all the other waste contrib¬ 
uted to a specific landfill, it creates 
a serious problem that can cause 
great harm to innocent people 
“downstream” in the waste dis¬ 
posal process. 

Juniata as a whole has made 
efforts to reduce the amount of 
waste it produces. Since begin¬ 
ning its recycling program, the 
College has significantly reduced 
the amount of waste it sends to a 
landfill each year. Juniata also en¬ 
courages students to use their own 


mugs for coffee, and allows stu¬ 
dents to bring reusable containers 
to Eagle’s Landing to use for meals 
to-go. 

The College provides these 
and other ways to create less 
waste, but it is up to students to 
make use of these opportunities. 
We need to realize that just as 
we contribute individually to the 
problem, we can contribute indi¬ 
vidually to the solution. The col¬ 
lective amount of waste in landfills 
could be significantly lessened if 
individuals simply reduced die 
amount of trash they throw away. 
And when you think about it, 
diere are a lot of things we throw 
away that we could just as easily 
do without from the start. 

Plastic bags from groceiy stores, 
disposable utensils and containers 
and individually wrapped food 
items are just a few examples 
of easily avoidable waste. Take 
your own bag to the groceiy 
store, buy a cheap set of real sil¬ 
verware, and get your snacks in 
larger quantities with less pack¬ 
aging. It’s not that hard, and 
it can help keep serious problems 
from arising for others further 
down the line. 


Performance focuses 
on its many sets to 
shock the audience 



AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Kevin Whitmire and 
sophomore Jessica Haggerty-Deni- 
son dance in a scene for “Metamor¬ 
phoses.” Movement is integral in 
this production. _ 



Your Family Fun Center 


11862 William Penn Hvvy—Huntingdon. PA 166S2 
Phone: (814) 643-1399—Fax: (814)643-3951 
Entail: ltolidaybowlhuntingdon@coincast.net 



Friday: 9:00pm—Midnight 
Saturday: 8:00pnt—l:00am 
Sunday: 7:00pm—10:00pm 




Coming Soon! 

We will be opening at Noon weekdays 
Watch our web p age for weekly Bowling 
and Lunch Specials 

Juniata College Intramural League information on 
our website. 

today 


► from Metamorphoses page 9 

According to freshman Emily 
White, the play will involve both 
pre-written and original music. 
“Kate Clark is working off an al¬ 
bum called Hadestown which is 
folk opera, but we have a lot of 
original stuff too. It’s a lot of folky, 
breezy stuff,” said White. 

“We always have really cool 
music for our shows, but we’re 
really expanding with this show,” 
said Makosky. “We found that a 
lot of people could sing, and we 
have a lot of veiy talented musi¬ 
cians in our cast.” 

According to Makosky, “In 
particular, Andrew Orsie has 
brought much of his knowledge 
and experience into the show.” 
Orsie will be playing the roles of 
Erisycthalon, Hades, Phaeton and 
Philemon as well as standing i 
n as music director for Metamor¬ 
phoses. 

Despite the department’s con¬ 
fidence in the production, Clarke 
admits that she cannot predict ex¬ 
actly how the audience will react. 
“One of the things that you can’t 
really control is what an audi¬ 
ence’s reaction is, but I certainly 
hope that people enjoy it, are 
moved by it and think it’s funny,” 
said Clarke. 

“There’s a lot of comedy and 
a lot of incredibly beautiful writ¬ 
ing. I think there’s something 
for everyone in this. It’s not one 
thing, I think it’s going to be 
incredibly cool. I’m really excited 
about it,” said Clarke. 

“Everyone is so passion¬ 
ate. That’s something that you 
don’t get with community the¬ 
atre,” said Lucchini, “Everyone 
wants to be here. Being in that 
environment pushes everyone to 
be the best that they can be.” 

With the raise of an eyebrow 
and a smile, White sums up her 
feelings on Metamorphoses. “It’s 
going to be pretty banging.’” 
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Juniata Hall of Fame is highest achievement 

Committee considers multitude of factors in determining the best of the best 



STEPHEN NOLAN / JUNIATIAN 


The Hall of Fame room features plaques commemorating those inducted from all eras of Juniata’s respected 
athletic history. The plaques include descriptions of each athlete’s accomplishments along with a description 
of the athlete. 


By Matt Fritz 


Every Juniata athlete dreams of 
it. Few, are able to make it a real¬ 
ity. It’s what all the hard work and 
dedication is for, to know that you 
are one of a small group of athletes 
to say that they’ve done it. 

The Juniata Hall of Fame is 
going on its 17th year in housing 
some of Juniata’s best athletes 
that have excelled at the highest 
level for the blue and gold. Rela¬ 
tively new, the Hall of Fame room 
is situated on the second level of 
the Kennedy Sports and Recre¬ 
ational facility looking out towards 
Beeghly Library. 

However, when people think of 
the Hall of Fame, they often for¬ 
get the importance of the people 
who are making some of these 
difficult decisions. Joe Scialabba, 
who used to be on the committee 
as J-Club Advisory Representa¬ 
tive from its inception in 1995 un¬ 
til 1998, was one of those people 
who had to make some of these 
tough decisions. 

“When we started in the 90’s we 
wanted to take a look at the long 
history of athletes who were true 
legends during their college ca¬ 
reers,” said Scialabba. 

In order to be eligible to make 
the Juniata Hall of Fame, the ath¬ 
lete has to have been out of school 
for at least ten years. That has been 
a foundation in the criteria of the 
Hall of Fame since its beginnings 
in 1995. “The big thing is that it 
was set up to recognize former 
athletes that have excelled in their 
athletic careers,” said Scialabba. 


Linda Carpenter, who is Ex¬ 
ecutive Director of Constituent 
Relations here on campus and 
was once also a part of the Hall 
of Fame committee, says there 
was a lot of time to make up from 
the beginning. 

“The first several years were 
spent catching up because we had 
people from the 20s, 30s, and 40s, 
who have never been inducted,” 
said Carpenter. 

As for the committee, it mostly 
consists of athletes and coaches on 
the athletic staff. 

“Most of the athletic staff who 
are on the committee are appoint¬ 
ed by the director,” said Carpenter. 
“Usually they are athletes because 
they remember what it was like in 
their time when they were here.” 

Carpenter also said that one im¬ 
portant thing that people do not 
realize is that anyone can vote. 


“Whether* you are a coach, player, 
or even a student at Juniata, any¬ 
one can have a vote.” 

Inductions into the Hall of Fam e 
will take place on a biennial basis 
that started in 2010. That means 
the next five inductions for the Hall 
of Fame will take place in 2012, 
2014, 2016, 2018 and 2020. Each 
induction year the committee may 
select up to five inductees who are 
living or deceased. “Five was the 
number we thought would fit to 
keep us going,” said Scialabba. 

Scialabba also mentioned that 
there have been years where there 
were less than five inductees who 
were inducted into the Hall of 
Fame. “We have had a couple of 
years where we have had only four 
or sometimes even three inducted 
in one year.” 

Carpenter also made it clear that 
the actual bylaws to the Hall of 


Fame criteria are in fact subject to 
change. 4 'Now that we have caught 
up, we are making some consider¬ 
ations right now of changing the 
bylaws so that those four alumni 
representatives, represent the four 
most recent decades,” said Carpen¬ 
ter. “Those representatives are a lit¬ 
tle more in tune as to what was go¬ 
ing on in athletics in their decade.” 

Carpenter believes that in chang¬ 
ing that would give the committee 
a better representation of some of 
the earlier decades. 

There are many things that go 
into consideration when athletes 
are nominated, but Scialabba be¬ 
lieves there are certain things that 
need to stand out . 

“We really wanted to recognize 
the on-field performances of these 
athletes, especially ones who were 
multi-sport athletes and who were 
all conference award winners in 


both sports,” said Scialabba. 

Scialabba also said that each 
committee member has their own 
way of picking who deserves to be 
in the Hall of Fame. “We utilize as 
much infonnation as we can and 
the committee is willing to talk 
about candidates and give ideas 
to why one person is deserving,” 
Scialabba said. 

Perhaps one of the most difticult 
parts to being in the Hall of Fame 
Committee is the toughness of 
deciphering who is deserving and 
who is not. 

“It was always difficult because 
you wanted to make sure you 
didn’t miss anybody,” said Scial¬ 
abba. “You just try and be consis¬ 
tent year in and year out.” 

Adding to the difficulty is the 
fact that Juniata has had a much 
storied tradition in their athletics. 
“We have had a lot of successful 
programs and particular era’s that 
were stronger,” said Scialabba. 
“You just have to look at it as fairly 
as you can each year.” 

Statistics have made it only 
harder for these committee mem¬ 
bers to make these decisions. 
“There are so many more statistics 
now in the modem era than there 
were in the 30s, 40s, and 50s,” 
said Scialabba.” 

When asked what he thinks of 
when thinking of a Juniata Hall of 
Famer Scialabba said, “I think of 
the student athlete who was suc¬ 
cessful and an athlete who had the 
most impact to their team but also 
was a team leader.” “When you 
think of a sport, this is the person 
who would come to mind.” 


Women’s cross country faces early adversity 

PR's provide hope for fulfilling preseason ranking 


The women of the cross country team take to the track at Knox Stadium. 
The team has been affected by injuries, but strong individual performanc¬ 
es have weathered the injury bug as the team prepares for future meets. 


By Cameron Andrew 


Being picked to win a confer¬ 
ence can be a heavy burden. Then 
add the obstacles of athletes quit¬ 
ting and injuries. These factors can 
cause teams to falter and fall off. 
For this women’s cross country 
team this has not been the case. 

In mid august the team was 
picked in the annual preseason poll 
to be the eventual winners of the 
Landmark Conference. 

However, factored into this poll 
were a number of athletes who 
now are no longer members of 
the team. 

“We never really take [the polls] 
too seriously, and it also probably 
wasn’t too accurate because it had 
a lot of people on the team that are 
now not on the team,” said senior 
Maiy Howser. 

“It was a combination of just 
quitting and another runner was 
abroad so she wasn’t able to run 
and she couldn’t get the summer 
workouts in,” continued Howser. 

Not only this, but Howser her¬ 
self, a senior leader, has been hurt 
since last year and has yet to com¬ 
pete to a race thus far. 

“I am getting back to running. 
I probably won’t be competing 
this cross country season but I 
hope to be back for track season,” 
said Howser. 

Despite all of these setbacks 
the Eagles are still determined to 


push themselves to be the best that 
the can. 

“I wouldn’t say it has affected 
us too much. We still have a re¬ 
ally great team and a lot of po¬ 
tential. And the polls are never 
100 percent accurate anyways,” 
Howser said. 

The Eagles returned a number 
of strong runners in senior Casey 
Hoffman, junior Caroline Morgan 
and sophomore Katrina Woods. 

“Katrina Woods has been get¬ 
ting a lot of [personal record] re¬ 
cently and continuously improving 
which is great. Casey Hoffman and 
Caroline Morgan both had recent 
PR’s [personal records]on the 6K,” 
said Howser. 

Even though the team has had 
had some setbacks they have con¬ 
tinued to run well and work well as 
a cohesive unit. 

Runners are racing alone to 
set the best time, without a com¬ 
bined team effort, there can be 
no success. 

“I’ve really like the closeness of 
the team and the fact that everyone 
can push each other,” said Howser. 
“Three of the freshman girls, Alys- 
sa [Cousins], Courtney [Peterson] 
and Haley [Schneider] are all run¬ 
ning around the same times so they 
are able, even though they just met 
each other this fall, are able to 
push each other and I think that is 
really great.” 

With the runners still on the 


team running well, the Eagles have 
put the early season predictions 
and obstacles behind them and are 
focused on running. 

“I think overall, the team has 
been doing really well. They just 
had their first 6K this past weekend 
[Sep. 24] so a lot of the freshman 
that was different for them to run 
a longer race,” Howser said. “Be¬ 
cause before all of the races were 
5K’s. So they will be getting used 
to running the 6K after this.” 

Now that the team has their feet 
back underneath them and have 
begun to really hit their own stride 
they have started to look forward 
to their Landmark Conference race 
on Oct. 29. 

“It’s the big important meet 
that we have, the other ones are 
important because of training, but 
this is one where is counts,” said 
Howser. “From here on out it is 
just putting the work in, getting 
every thing done and just doing 
what you are supposed to do to get 
to Landmarks.” 

The Landmark Meet polls no 
longer matter and it’s up to runners 
to perform and extend their season. 

Based on how they have per¬ 
formed thus far, it seems as if 
the Eagles still have a legitimate 
chance to make a run at the title. 

“Honestly I’m not really sure, 
but I’d say we can still finish in 
the top two or three teams,” said 
Howser. “It’s normally all up in the 


air, you can guess all you want but 
really it all depends on the day of 
the race and anything can happen.” 

The Eagles never let any of 
the adversity that they faced af¬ 
fect them, focusing on what they 
can control and not the things 
they can’t. 

As the Landmark Conference 
Meet quickly approaches the 


team can only focus on improv¬ 
ing and leaving it all out there. 
“We are ready for Landmarks,” 
said Howser. 

The Eagles next contest is Oct. 
15 at the Gettysburg Invitational. 
This will be the last practice before 
they take on the rest of the Land¬ 
mark Conference at the Landmark 
Championships on Oct. 29. 
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Athletes play major role in attracting recruits 

Players pursue prospective teammates in opportunity to contribute outside the lines 


By Chris Beall 


When buying something online, 
like a cool shirt or a nice pair of 
sneakers, you’re not really sure 
how it is going to look on you— 
so you go to the store to try them 
out. This is what recruiting is like. 
In shopping, you try to see what 
sneaker is the best fit. Recruiting is 
to see what player is the best fit for 
the program, and vice versa. 

First year head football coach 
Tim Launtz knows the importance 
of recruiting and how it helps 
build the team and the future of 
a program. 

“I believe that gives a recruit 
the opportunity to see the real dy¬ 
namic of the college, you know to 
see how his future teammates act, 
how they really are as people, the 
activities they’re involved in. Also, 
to see if they will relate with die 
type of students we have at Juniata 
College,” said Launtz. 

Although recruiting visits are 
meant to be enjoyable and excit¬ 
ing both for athletes and recruits, 
there are precautionary measures 
and responsibilities that coaches 
inform their players of before the 
process begins. 

In the school “Pathfinder,” it 
states that each student is respon¬ 
sible for any visitors and their 


behaviors. Coach Launtz applies 
this rule to recruiting. “We inform 
our recruiters the same thing. This 
isn’t about bringing a recruit here 
and them having a decadent time. 
There’s a purpose behind this, and 
we inform our players they are 
responsible and exercise extreme 
caution when they have a recruit,” 
said Launtz. 

Coaches usually have methods 
of making sure their recruits have 
the best Juniata experience while 
they are here. A big part of this is 
who the recruit will be matched 
up with. Launtz bases each host- 
recruit match up on personality. 

“You put a guy with a recruit 
that you feel that they will relate 
and who will give them very hon¬ 
est answers. Sometimes you put 
guys together from the same area. 
There are many variables that goes 
into deciding who to put a recruit 
with,” said Launtz. 

Athletes have many options of 
what to do when hosting a recruit. 
There is the typical way of bring¬ 
ing a recruit to a party and to show 
them a good time, hoping they will 
decide to come here to keep having 
a good time. 

Another way to do so is to have 
a team activity. This incorporates 
the recruits with the team to see if 
he or she fits with the team rather 


than simply going to a party. This 
is what the women’s volleyball 
team does. 

“We keep it simple. We actually 
have a movie night. First we intro¬ 
duce them to the men’s volleyball 
team so they can get to know other 
people on campus. We just go back 
and chill and watch a movie. We 
try to get to know the personalities 
of the recruit to see if they will fit 
with our program. We try to make 
it as normal as possible,” said ju¬ 
nior Kelsey Fuller. 

The football team also tries to 
incorporate their recruits with the 
team. Throughout die day recruits 
have a tour of die campus and then 
eat lunch witii some members of 
the team. 

This is where parents and re¬ 
cruits ask questions of current 
members of die team to get a bet¬ 
ter feel for what life as a Juniata 
student-athlete is really like. 

“We take [the recruits] to lunch. 
[During this time, diere are] a lot of 
personal questions from the player, 
their parents ask questions, what 
we like about the coaches, what 
we like about the school, it’s also 
a lot about what I like personally 
about the school,” said junior wide 
receiver Julian Valdiserri. 

After lunch and all of the ques¬ 
tions, the parents usually leave 


their child in the care of the recruit¬ 
ing player. “It becomes more of a 
personal experience. We gather all 
of the recruits at night so they can 
become friends with the other re¬ 
cruits as well as the upperclassmen 
then we just hang out all night. 
Depending on the night, we go to 
parties and hang out with them. 
We make sure that they are respon¬ 
sible, and being their host we are 
responsible for our recruits and we 
make sure that they don’t get in 
trouble,” said Valdiserri. 

When a player is told that they 
will be hosting a recruit, some 
people might take it as a burden, 
just more work for them to do 
or a damper on their social life; 
however, many players see it as a 
great opportunity. 

“I look forward to doing it, I 
want to benefit the team and help 
the team out. So, when the coaches 
come to me and say they need a 
recruit, I kind of look forward to 
meeting a recruit and doing my 
best to get them to come to Junia¬ 
ta,” said Valdiserri. 

Junior Ryan Edley, a member of 
the baseball team on campus, also 
likes to see the brighter side of re¬ 
cruiting. “I have to act professional 
when I see their parents and I look 
my best. Then [the parents] say 
goodbye. Then we take down Ju¬ 


niata, piece by piece. I take them to 
parties that I feel would be appro¬ 
priate for them to hang out in. We 
go and if he likes it then we stay, if 
he’s not then we jump to the next 
party. An appropriate party would 
be one that he would have the best 
time at,” said Edley. 

Although honesty and ensuring 
a player will fit well at Juniata is 
paramount in the process, some re¬ 
cruiters may do whatever is neces¬ 
sary to ensure a player will come to 
their school. 

“I’m going to say they lied a tit¬ 
tle bit. It wasn’t their fault though. 
I mean if I was in their shoes look¬ 
ing back, I’d probably do the same 
thing,” said freshman quarterback 
WardUdinski. 

“I would definitely say I’m bi¬ 
ased, but at the same time you 
have to be biased if you’re recruit¬ 
ing. Compared to our other com¬ 
petition, our school is looked down 
upon. So the small things that we 
have that are positive, we got to 
make them big,” said Valdiserri. 

Although it can often be a sen¬ 
sitive process, recruiting brings 
potential college athletes and their 
future teammates together. It is a 
time for current players, coaches, 
and future athletes to test the wa¬ 
ters and hopefully find the best fit 
for all parties involved. 


International students pursue varsity athletics 


Visitors acclimate to America through sport while bringing their own unique backgrounds 


By Joe Plumer 


The student sits on a plane, 
inbound to New York’s John F. 
Kennedy Airport. As the plane de¬ 
scends, thoughts of being a world- 
renowned sports star swim in his 
head and a smile slides across his 
face. America; the land of oppor¬ 
tunity, and a high-risk, high-re- 
ward playing field in the world of 
professional sports. 

Well, the more likely scenario is 
that Juniata’s international students 
are departing their home countries 
to bask in Juniata’s rich academic 
environment. Nonetheless, a few 
foreign students will be experienc¬ 
ing the college through both the 
studious and athletic standpoints. 

So how do these athletes find 
their way onto the teams? The 
recruiting process internationally 
is almost nonexistent. Head ten¬ 
nis coach Beth Bleil said, “It’s 
minimal. What I do is contact the 
Center for International Education 
to see if any of their internationals 
play tennis. We have a good op¬ 
portunity of getting internationals 
because tennis is an international 
sport. So I reach out and try to get 
them while they are here.” 

Dan Dubois, the head coach of 
Juniata’s men’s soccer team, noted 
a similar experience. “A lot of in¬ 
ternationals that we recruit are peo¬ 
ple that have found the college and 
have shown an interest in soccer,” 
said Dubois. “We try to see who is 
serious about competing and who 
just wants to play.” 

The international students bring 
varying types of experience from 
their home countries. One exam¬ 
ple of this is men’s soccer player 
Ruben Trujillo, from Quito, Ec¬ 
uador. His athletic background 


comes from both school and club 
play. “In Ecuador it was mostly a 
club that’s called GRAF. It’s basi¬ 
cally a school of soccer that was 
founded by Gustavo Rueda,” Tru¬ 
jillo said, “We’ve played the top 
teams of our national league in 
some championships.” 

The impact of the inter¬ 
national students is not to be 
underestimated. 

“Ruben comes in with a lot of 
experience playing defense. Even 
though he’s only been here for a 
year, he brings a lot of calmness to 
his game, Dubois said.” 

Trujillo has played in five games 
this season and started one of them 
in the backfield. 

Dubois also spoke of freshman 
midfielder William Kim, from 
Seoul, South Korea. 

“He is an excellent attacking 
player. He’ll have to learn a bit 
about the position, because we 
play differently than he did in high 
school. He’s going to be an excep¬ 
tional player for us for the next 
four years,” Dubois said. 

The tennis team has also been 
impacted by four very talented 
players. Daisuke Miyakoshi from 
Hyogo, Japan, is currently playing 
number one singles and doubles 
for the men’s side. His team¬ 
mate, Clarence Yeung from Hong 
Kong, China, is the number eight 
seeded player, and participates in 
number six singles and number 
three doubles. 

The women’s team features two 
players from Germany. Stepha¬ 
nie Steinhauer is from Spall, 
Germany, and Lisa Hauptman is 
from Lorsch. Steinhauer is the 
one seed and Hauptman is the two 
seed; they play together in the one 
doubles spot. 
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International students, Ruben Trujillo and William Kim, play an important role as members of the Juniata Men’s 
Soccer team. Trujillo and Kim are two of the internationals who are contributing to Juniata athletics this fall. 


Many coaches will say they do 
not play favorites based on the ath¬ 
letes’ time at Juniata. “If they’re 
here for a semester, most likely we 
are in season,” said Bleil, “and if 
they’re in our top six, they get to 
play. Playing time in tennis is de¬ 
cided by order of strength.” Stein¬ 
hauer will only be here for one se¬ 
mester, yet she is the number one 
singles player. 

Dubois’ stance was similar. He 
said, “Their playing time is earned. 
If they’ll help the team be in a bet¬ 
ter position to win matches, then 
they get the same opportunity. If 
they’re only here for a year and 
they don’t work that hard, there 


won’t be a lot of playing time for 
them.” 

Sometimes there can be a lan¬ 
guage barrier when international 
athletes are new to an English 
speaking team, but Trujillo, from 
the Spanish-speaking Ecuador, did 
not find it to be an inconvenience. 
“It was a problem in the beginning 
to adopt the specific words they 
use to talk on the field, but it hasn’t 
been a big thing,” Trujillo said. 

Steinhauer has had some dif¬ 
ficulty adjusting to the intensity 
of collegiate American athletics. 
She said, “It’s been very difficult, 
hi Germany, sports are separate 
from university, so you play for 


your town mostly. You practice 
two hours per week. And here it’s 
two hours per day. We don’t even 
have a campus at home, it’s totally 
different. In Gennany they don’t 
take it so seriously, it’s just having 
a good time.” 

Overall, many international 
students are pleased with their 
experience competing for Juniata 
athletics. “I’m glad I came here,” 
said Trujillo, “Juniata was my first 
option when they gave me the 
choice. I investigated and found 
out they had a soccer team, and 
since I learned that, I just knew I 
had to get on the team. I made that 
goal and I’m glad I got it.” 
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JC athletes on the road 

Players reveal an overlooked aspect of team life 
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The men’s soccer team loads two vans for their away game Oct. 11. 
Teams get well acquainted with life on the road over the course of the 
fall season. 


By Dimitri Ross 

Juniatia sports teams are con¬ 
stantly on the road throughout 
the year and the mini bus be¬ 
comes their second home during 
the season. Although the main 
focus of each expedition is the 
match waiting at the end of the 
road, there is a lot more that goes 
with those road trips than just the 
games themselves. 

One of the great parts about 
traveling is that athletes get to go 
places that they may not have gone 
otherwise. A large part of the col¬ 
lege sports experience is getting 
to see different places and Juniata 
student athletes certainly cover 
a good bit of ground during their 
time here. 

“The basketball team is going 
to Canada this year so I’m pretty 
excited about that. It is going to 
be a really long drive, but it will 
be worth it. I hear Ottawa is pretty 
nice so it will be a new experience 
that I really look forward to,” said 
sophomore Luke Mellott. Each 
year there are new trips teams go 
on along with some annual ones, 
like the baseball team’s spring 
training in Florida. 

“Going to Florida last year was a 
fun experience for me. Having the 
opportunity to hang out with my 
teammates over spring break was 
great,” said sophomore baseball 


player Dan Gray. 

Although all people can rec¬ 
ognize the destination aspect of 
travel, a big part of those trips that 
is overlooked by many outsiders 
is the ride there. Sitting down for 
hours at time in close proximity to 
one’s teammates is draining and 
players all have their own unique 
ways of dealing with passing the 
long stretches of time as quickly 
as possible. 

“I’ll usually just throw some 
music on for the ride. It gets me 
pumped up and also makes the 
ride go by quicker,” said Gray. 
Other teams bring entertain¬ 
ment for the whole team rather 
than just individually bringing 
something along. 

“We will usually have a movie 
playing on the bus for those longer 
trips. The movie speeds the trip up 
for me. Sometimes I will just take a 
nap. By the time I wake up we are 
usually almost there,” said Mellott. 

While there are ways to try to 
get mentally prepared for games 
that are far away, the majority of 
athletes still say it is harder to get 
pumped for them. Some believe it 
is a result of stiff legs while others 
blame it on not having as many 
fans. Regardless of the reason, it is 
a general consensus that it takes a 
lot more effort and concentration 
to win on the road than at home. 

“I would definitely say it is a lot 


different from playing at home. 
You never know what type of en¬ 
vironment you will be walking 
into so you have to be prepared 
for anything. Over the years I have 
learned how to prepare myself to 
go on the road so it comes second 
nature now,” said junior field hock¬ 
ey player Jill McNeish. 

“I always find it harder to have 
to get right off of the bus and play. 
You have to make a conscious ef¬ 
fort to focus mentally. Also, we 
have way less fans on the road 
so we have to rely on each other 
to provide the energy,” said Gray. 
While many athletes agree road 
games are more difficult to pre¬ 
pare for due to uncontrollable 
conditions— energy of the crowd, 
length of the trip— some take 
them in stride. 

“I don’t mind road games too 
much. It takes a little while for the 
legs to loosen up, but after that it is 
not too bad. Crowds can be pretty 
nasty sometimes, but that makes it 
even better when we can pull off a 
win. Also a lot of our parents travel 
with us so we usually have some 
familiar faces in the crowd, which 
helps,” said Mellott. 

While the majority of athletes 
would rather play at home, some 
really memorable moments of¬ 
ten come out of these trips. Some 
moments are funny while others 
are just bizarre, but they are all 


memorable nonetheless. 

“I remember last year when we 
played Goucher in Baltimore, our 
bus driver got us stuck in the park¬ 
ing lot. There were huge mounds 
of snow behind us and to the right 
of us so we were kind of wedged 
in. Our bus driver just couldn’t 
get us out. It felt like we were 
stuck there for a solid half hour,” 
said Mellott. 

“Last year in Florida we started 
a little team prank. We would lean 
buckets of water on guys’ doors 
so when they opened it the buck¬ 
et would tip over. We made sure 
to clean everything up after, but 


it was well worth the clean up,” 
said Gray. 

“I don’t really have one moment 
from a trip, but we tend to get lost 
relatively often. I’m not sure why, 
but that has definitely happened 
on more than one occasion,” 
said McNeish. 

Juniata student athletes will con¬ 
tinue to travel and compile stories 
they will remember forever— not 
just the wins and losses. These 
long road trips are a vital part of 
the Juniata College athletic experi¬ 
ence and they ensure that alumni 
will always remember their time in 
blue and gold. 


Wrestling with a 
wrestling program 

Student opinion supports reinstatement 
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Junior Myrl Hersh and sophomore Christian Coughlin demonstrate defense techniques at a club meeting in the 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. The club has seen increased participation and hopes to grow in the 
future. 

Mixed martial arts club on campus 

Students' dedication leads to increased participation 


By Rob Schultz 

Champions, athletic heroes and 
records come and go just like the 
final seconds expire in a playoff 
game. While the players within 
a sport often fade into the depths 
of history and are soon forgotten, 
the sport itself that these athletes 
share remains. 

The Juniata wrestling program 
is a faint memory for many fac¬ 
ulty members and most students 
are probably unaware of the 
program’s existence, which had 
a rich histoiy and held many re¬ 
cords including multiple Juniata 
Hall of Fame inductees. 

However, despite the strength 
of the wrestling team, it was 
discontinued in the fall of 1996 
alongside golf, swimming, and 
tennis. These programs were 
dropped due to budgetary reasons 
and the need to act in accordance 
with federal Title IX regulations. 

While the sport is no lon¬ 
ger on campus, some students 
believe both the college and 
athletes would benefit from 
its resurrection. 

“If I could wrestle and play vol¬ 
leyball at the same time I would,” 
said sophomore Ben Krouse, 
who wrestled in high school. 
“The sport tests you mentally and 
physically and I would really like 
to see how coach Smith could 
tailor his workouts to a wrestling 
program,” said Krouse. 

Students at Juniata would wel¬ 
come the wrestling program as 
another way to support athletics 
at the college both through atten¬ 
dance and participation. 

“Not only would I attend the 


matches, I would be perform¬ 
ing in these duals representing 
the school,” said senior Erick 
Wilson. Some non-athletes also 
believe that having a wrestling 
team would provide something 
fun to watch. 

“I mean sure why not?” said se¬ 
nior Katie Graves when asked if 
she would attend home matches. 
Although some students would 
frilly support a wrestling team, not 
everyone feels similarly. 

“My high school wrestling pro¬ 
gram had state champions but no 
one really showed much school 
spirit or ever went to match¬ 
es,” said senior Tristan Reid. “I 
can’t imagine it would be much 
different here.” 

Despite mixed beliefs about 
the re-addition of wrestling, 
members of the Juniata commu¬ 
nity believe that the addition of 
wrestling would not only give 
students another way to support 
their school but they feel it would 
create more revenue for 
the school. 

“This wrestling program 
would bring in more revenue to 
our athletic department. It 
would provide students and 
faculty with a new and excit¬ 
ing spoil to watch,” said Krouse. 
“Wrestling has been an up-and- 
coming sport for the past few 
years and I feel Juniata needs 
something like this to liven up 
campus culture.” 

Although the Juniata wrestling 
program is a thing of the past and 
its return is not actively being 
considered, some students hope it 
will be back one day for both so¬ 
cial and athletic purposes. 


By Rob Schultz 


The first rule of fight club 
clearly states that “You don’t talk 
about fight club.” Luckily Juniata’s 
Mixed Martial Arts (MMA) club 
doesn’t follow this rule because 
with recent improvements and ad¬ 
ditions the club is quickly causing 
campus wide chatter. 

While upgrades and new equip¬ 
ment aren’t currently in place, 
plans to purchase new materials 
and improve existing items are in 
the works. 

“We haven’t purchased any 
equipment yet, but we can expect 
more boxing gloves, shin pads, 
hand wraps and possibly a grap¬ 
pling dummy if we feel like going 
crazy,” said club president junior 
Dan O’Neill. 

“Coach Smith got us a new 
heavy bag and speed bag, which 
was really nice of him. The heavy 
bag in particular really helps with 
our training,” said O’Neill. 

The MMA club meets from 


7-8 pm in the mat room Monday 
through Friday and each night has 
a different emphasis on what will 
be taught and practiced. These 
programs range from boxing and 
kickboxing to ladies night and sub¬ 
mission wrestling. 

Although the club focuses on 
different technical styles of fight¬ 
ing each night, it also makes sure 
participants meet their own goals 
while also pushing members to 
complete a full body workout. 

“My favorite part about the club 
was seeing the look of accomplish¬ 
ment on everyone’s face at the end 
of every practice,” said former 
member Camron Keshavarz ’ll. 
“One of my most frequent quotes 
was, ‘If you can’t do foe exercise, 
cheat, but don’t stop working.’ I 
could write a book on all foe corny 
sayings I had to motivate people,” 
said Keshavarz. 

The club has a vigorous but flex¬ 
ible schedule that allows students 
to participate whenever they can. 

“[Attendance] varies from day 


to day. Friday kickboxing is pretty 
successful and we get about eight 
people for that,” said O’Neill. “The 
fewer students we have foe more 
individualized instruction we can 
give. Still, I would like attendance 
to increase in every session.” 

The future of the club seems to 
be bright and foe club is on foe 
right path to increasing attendance. 

“I would love to see foe club 
flourish. More members is always 
a good thing because foe club is 
dependent on knowledge of mar¬ 
tial arts,” said Keshavarz. 

“Higher attendance is always a 
main goal of foe club. The more 
people you’re training with, foe 
more styles of martial arts you are 
exposed too. A more ambitious 
goal of mine is starting somewhat 
of a competition team. We have 
some really good talent in foe 
club,” said O’Neill. 

The MMA club has dedicated 
members and leaders, which has 
allowed it to thrive and see foe im¬ 
provements it has so far* this year. 
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The Top Ten Differences between Steve Jobs and Charlie Sheen 



You can force quit Apple applications. You can’t force quit Charlie Sheen. 
That one night Steve Jobs left an unreleased iPhone 4 at the bar. Charlie 
Sheen- wellhe left his dignity. 

Steve Jobs created error messages to stop you from doing something 
stupid. Charlie sees the message, does a line and keeps on going. 

Charlie Sheen was on “Two and a Half Men.” Steve Jobs did the work 
of two and a half men. 

For Steve Jobs it was always about iPods, iPads and iPhones. 

For Charlie Sheen it’s always been a lot of “iCantquits.” 

Steve Jobs made devices you keep in your pants. Charlie Sheen couldn’t 
keep it in his pants. 

To Apple, Steve Jobs is irreplaceable. To CBS, it was Ashton Kutcher- 
enough said. 

You have to wait in line for Apple products. Charlie Sheen does lines. 
Steve Jobs drank Coke. Charlie Sheen snorts it. 

Steve Jobs used the names of predatory cats for his operating systems. 
Charlie Sheen likes their blood. 



Where on Campus? 
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Do you know where the above picture was taken? Send your guess to “The Juniatian” at 
juniatian@juniata.edu. 


^HU^S UP, THUMBS DON* 


■ Thumbs up to the Quidditch team’s first match on 
Oct. 22. Pickup Daniel Radcliffe as a free agent so 
you can slither-in a win. 

■ Thumbs down to the suds in the fountain on 
Monday - poor excuse for a foam party. 

■ Thumbs up to students with scooters. We’d say 
you’re being healthy, but we know you really just 
like the ride. 



Tired of those terrible nights at East? 
Sick of going to Sunday 
brunch hungover? Well, try the 
Juniata-sponsored Sober Kit! Includes: 



Beer Goggle Goggles 

GmescGms lenses for the drunken nights 


Drunk Text/Call Proofer 

No more embarrassing sxplamafrons! 



Stabilizing Insoles 

Keeps you from tipping over* 



And Much More for only $19,991 

VcmJt tn*4t tA&? Head/ 

1cm see dearly now, the beer is gone? 
said singer Johnny Nash. 

Tve had up to 70 percent less Smses since 
‘ f purchasing the Sober KM* 

1 kept my tfriftiend with this package!" 

Buy It Today! 
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Tapping student interests: FISHNs don’t have to be a chore 


From chemistry of wine to sexuality and literature, required liberal arts credits contain options 


By Allison Blumling_ 

From French literature to 
fine dining to fairy tales, the 
College’s curriculum offers a 
diverse array of course topics 
designed to fulfill the liberal arts 
requirements needed to earn a 
Juniata undergraduate degree. 

In addition to the courses 
contained in a student’s 
individual POE, they must 
complete ten distribution courses 
under five designations: fine arts 
(F), international studies (I), 
social sciences (S), humanities 
(H) and natural sciences (N). In 
three of these five areas, one or 
both of the courses taken must 
be at the 300 level or have a 
prerequisite. 

One of the upper-level ‘N’ 


credits commonly used to fulfill 
these is a wine chemistry course 
taught by Dr. Peter Baran, 
associate professor of chemistry. 
“This class gives students 
hands-on experience learning 
about the chemical processes 
behind the creation of wine,” 
he said. “I teach chemistry of 
wine such that students who 
never had chemistry or had one 
year of chemistry in high school 
can still understand what those 
compounds in wine are.” 

“Because I’m a chemistry 
major, I kind of wish there 
was a little bit more chemistry 
involved with it, but for people 
that aren’t chemistry majors it’s 
definitely low-key with just the 


general interest in wine,” said 
senior Andrew Ickes. 

“Over the last ten or twelve 
years wine making is really 
blooming in Pennsylvania, 
so I wanted to offer students 
something practical they could 
do if they decide to do farming 
here,” said Baran. “I also thought 
that wine making is a good thing 
because it teaches the culture 
which is associated with drinking 
of wine. Because drinking of 
wine something very different 
than drinking other beverages 
like beer. I like drinking beer, 
but it’s a different approach than 
drinking wine, really.” 

Another class that transcends 
from students’ minds to then- 


stomachs is offered through the 
history department, concerning 
the history of food. “One 
of the courses that I started 
teaching early in my career 
here was a called ‘The New 
South,’ and from the first time 
I taught that class, I assigned a 
cookbook for the very final thing 
that we read,” said Dr. James 
Tuten, assistant professor of 
history. “So we’d do that in class 
and then that night we would 
have the New South potluck. 
The students were all supposed 
to cook their own thing, then 
they’d come to my house and we 
would have this meal that was a 
always a lot of fim.” 

In designing his new course, 


Tuten decided to combine this 
potluck idea with a transnational 
perspective on food. Any 
student can take it to fulfill an H 
distribution requirement. 

“Of the twenty students that 
are in the class [this semester] 
they probably come from ten 
or twelve departments. It’s a 
pretty rich and diverse array, I 
always think it’s been one of 
the fun elements of the course,” 
said Tuten. “And we certainly 
try to draw upon these different 
things - Dr. Hark from chemistry 
has always given up a day of 
his time to come in and give 
an introductory demonstration 


► see fishn page 6 


Standardized test prep 

How to gear up for the GREs, MCATs and LSATs 


Boys in Bras 
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Colleges Against Cancer hosted the Bra fashion show from in Baker Refectory on Thursday, October 27, 
2011 for Breast Cancer Awareness. Left: Junior, Ryan Edley, had no shame dancing in front of campus in his 
sexy beaded bra. Right: Senior, Sam Hulse, also got into the action showing off his bedazzled bra. 


Juniata embraces internationals 

Visiting students come from outside the exchange program 


By Bessie Weisman 

Each year, thousands of stu¬ 
dents nationwide sign up to take 
the Graduate Record Examina¬ 
tions (GRE), the Medical Col¬ 
lege Admission Test (MCAT) or 
the Law School Admission Test 
(LSAT). The commitment to grad¬ 
uate school, medical school or law 
school invites the pressures of pre¬ 
paring for these enduring standard¬ 
ized tests, which hope to capture 
your capacity as a student. Many 
students become anxious in prepa¬ 
ration for such largely important 
exams. However, at Juniata there 
are several suggestions made by 
professors and students to help you 
get prepared. 

“I found that I wasn’t as stressed 
for the test because I had started 
studying earlier,” said senior Lau¬ 
ren Chambers who took the GRE 
in September. “So start studying 
early. If you only open the book 
a month in advance, you will be 
completely overwhelmed; not only 
because it’s ‘the big GRE’ but be¬ 
cause there is so much to make 
sure that you know.” 

In addition to studying early, 
taking constructive courses could 
lessen your level of stress overall 
and prepare you more proficiently. 

“The cultural analysis and inter¬ 
disciplinary colloquia courses are 
valuable because there are a lot of 
comparative analyses being made, 
challenging texts are read and vo¬ 
cabulary is being expanded,” said 


Sarah May Clarkson, director of 
Academic Support Services and 
lecturer in English. 

“Any writing intensive course is 
helpful,” said Clarkson. “I’ll give a 
shout out to any of the history fac¬ 
ulty who are having students use 
multiple types of sources, write 
document-based questions and 
responses, do a lot of intensive re¬ 
search and write and revise. I think 
all of these processes are good and 
useful.” 

In a similar light, Dr. Jack Bar- 
low, Charles A. Dana professor 
of politics, said, “I also think that 
the appropriate preparation for [the 
LSAT] in particular has to do with 
taking courses that are rigorous 
and challenging, and doing that 
consistently throughout college.” 

“I know Jack Barlow would 
say take a foreign language for the 
LSAT, and I would say the same 
thing for the GREs,” said Clarkson. 
“I think the mental gymnastics of 
[learning a foreign language] are 
so hugely beneficial. The benefits, 
I have to believe* are so manifest 
for these tests because you have to 
interpret things in different ways 
and you have to translate things. 
I think the study of a foreign lan¬ 
guage at the college level helps 
you to do that.” 

Also, there are test prep cours¬ 
es offered here to aid students 
in their planning for the GRE 
as well as the MCAT. Finan- 

► see test prep page 3 


By Corey Lacey 


Over the years, students 
outside of Juniata’s traditional 
exchange program have been 
given the opportunity to 
experience a world outside of 
their native country and learn 
American culture. This has been 
a unique occasion for students 
who live in countries that the 
College does not have a direct 
exchange program for American 
students to visit. 


Classifying as non-degree 
students, these international 
students generally visit Juniata 
for one semester or the whole 
year and are not here to receive 
a degree. 

“They [non-degree students] 
usually come to us through 
outside organizations and 
all these different kind -of 
educational organizations,” said 
Kati Csoman, assistant dean of 
international programs. “Most 
of these students who come on 


these programs are coming from 
not wealthy families at all.” 

Many of these non-profit 
organizations provide state 
department funding for 
international students to 
come to America. These 
organizations include but are 
not limited to, International 
Research & Exchanges Board 
(IREX), World Learning 
and Institute of International 


► see international page 7 
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Juniata students learn to shake a leg with Social Dancing Club 

RSO offers encouraging environment for East Coast swing, Lindy Hop, Blues enthusiasts 


By Raelyn Layne 

Social Dancing Club (SDC) is 
an interactive club, which allows 
students to get involved in social 
dancing. The club offers an envi¬ 
ronment where students of all skill 
levels can learn how to dance. 

“The Social Dancing Club was 
originally stalled by Matt Lovell, 
Susan Peters and Katy Weyforth. 
A professor who went by the 
name ‘Huck’ used to teach East 
Coast and Lindy Hop on Mon¬ 
day nights in the Ballroom. When 
he retired, the three went through 
the paperwork to get funding 
and basically learned off of each 
other. What we teach today has 
mostly been passed down from 
these folks,” said senior Sarah Mc¬ 
Cann, president of SDC. 

SDC is a unique and carb burn¬ 
ing night filler that gets students 
up and moving. The club not 
only offers an opportunity for 
students to pick up a new hobby, 
but also a new venue in which to 
socialize. 

“It’s a safe environment; danc¬ 
ing can be intimidating and so¬ 
cializing can be intimidating in a 
world of technology, so it’s a very 
safe and fun practice,” said senior 
Sara Holtzinger. 

“I think the interesting tiling 


about Social Dancing Club is that 
you’re learning a skill while you’re 
there but it’s a different way to re¬ 
late to your peers. You’re there 
and you dance with a boy so in¬ 
stead of just chatting on the Inter¬ 
net you’re physically touching, 
talking and having conversations, 
so it’s very social,” said Holtzinger 

Dancing appears to be hard to 
pick up to the average observer; 
however, the club welcomes danc¬ 
ers of all skill levels. 

U I couldn’t dance at all when 
I signed up,” said senior Michael 
Huffaker, who is now the treasurer 
of SDC. 

Currently one of the designated 
teachers for the club, Huffaker 
has climbed the ranks of the club 
since first joining. “I joined my 
freshman year at the beginning 
of the year, [I] saw it at lobster 
fest, signed up and went to the first 
meeting. We didn’t do veiy 
much; we just learned one turn 
that we did over and over again. 
It was a lot of fun and I met some 
people, which is what I wanted 
to do. I liked dancing, I liked 
music, so I decided I’d come 
back,” said Huffaker. 

“When I was a freshman my in¬ 
bound leader had mentioned that 
she was apart of it, so I looked 
for it at lobster fest and signed up. I 


have been doing it now for 3 years,” 
said junior Robert Parker. During 
those three years, Parker has slowly 
advanced his skills through attend¬ 
ing club activities. 

The main dancing focus in SDC 
is East Coast swing. “We start out 
with just basic East Coast swing 
and then we start to learn more ad¬ 
vanced moves,” said Parker. 

“That [East Coast swing] is 
what the teachers at the time 
knew and this year most of what 
we know is East Coast swing, but 
we’ve actually branched out a little 
bit more ” said Huffaker 
Aside from weekly meetings 
on campus, the club also travels 
to State College and other colleges 
for some dances. 

“We take a lot of trips up to 
state college,” says Holtzinger, 
“We have social dancing clubs 
from Lycoming and different 
places coming to us as well so 
we’re sharing and connecting with 
schools. We have a lot of bonding 
time and we make a lot of 
great friends because we’re not 
just dancing. We do things like 
a movie night, we’ve also done 
a retreat to Groves Farm and it’s 
just a great chance to bond.” 

“I think it’s a lot of fun, it’s a 


► see dancing page 5 
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Junior Robert Parker and freshman Rebecca Brumbaugh practice their 
dance moves. The swing dance club meets every Monday night. 


Administration welcomes latest addition of professor Brundage 

New adjunct instructor enters JC art department scene to teach beginning drawing course 


By Diane Nguyen 

Professor Susan Marie 
Brundage, lecturer in art, came 
to Juniata College as an adjunct 
professor teaching Beginning 
Drawing. 

Brundage’s interest in art 
began at an young age. “I have 
been interested in art, in making 
art and looking at art since I was 
a little kid. In some way, that’s 
how I defined myself from an 
early age,” said Brundage. 

“My earliest memory is 
watching my sister color, and 
she was seven years older than 
me, but when you’re a little kid, 
you don’t realize that.” Brundage 
recalls how well her sister could 
color, and she practiced until she 
could color just as well. “I kind 
of had this thing where I would 
just work and work until I could 
color exactly like her. 

For her undergraduate 
education, Brundage studied and 
received her Bachelor of Fine 
Arts at the University of Texas 
in Austin. She went on to receive 
her Master of Fine Arts at the 
Massachusetts College of Art 
and Design. 

Surprisingly, Brundage did not 
always envision herself teaching 
art to others. “It’s only recently 
that I started teaching art. I’ve 
always defined myself as a 
visual artist and found that I had 
a desire to share my enthusiasm 
for art with other people, and 
then I only recently focused 
at ... educating others,” said 
Brundage. 

Before teaching at Juniata 
College, Brundage was the 
Emerging Artist in Residence at 
Penn State Altoona during the 
spring of 2011. While there, she 


taught a painting class. Brundage 
was also a teaching assistant at 
Bucknell University. 

When asked why she chose 
to teach at Juniata, Brundage 
said, “I was attracted to the 
position because of being a 
teaching assistant at Bucknell. 
I’m familiar with that liberal 
arts environment ... I like the 
interdisciplinary kind of climate 
that is on a small liberal arts 
school.” 

“For me, the biggest thing that 
I hope to accomplish is to have 
students recognize that they 
have the capacity for creative 
expression. A lot of people say, 
‘Oh, I can’t draw. I can only draw 
stick figures ... ’” said Brundage. 
“I want to sort of open their eyes 
to that ability within them and 
help them expand their range of 
communicating rather than just 


communicating verbally.” 

Before Brundage arrived on 
campus, a Beginning Drawing 
course was not available at 
Juniata. A search committee was 
formed within the art department 
and in order to find an instructor 
for the class, advertisements were 
placed in different newspapers 
and academic journals such as 
the College Art Association. 

When asked what were good 
qualities in an art instructor, 
Monika Malewska, assistant 
professor of art and art history, 
said, “Someone who was a 
practicing artist and had a strong 
portfolio.” 

In her class, Brundage takes 
into consideration the different 
levels of experience of each of 
her students. “I’m very sensitive 
to the fact that I have students 
that have a broad range of 


experience,” said Brundage. 

“Some students have a lot of 
art experience that come into 
that class from high school, 
[while] some have never drawn 
before at all, and in that context, 
you have to shape lessons so that 
they’re meaningful for a broad 
range of students and also [so] 
that all students are able to gain 
benefits from [those lessons],” 
said Brundage. 

“As a teacher, she does a 
good job at paying attention to 
everyone’s progress, which is 
very good because she’ll see 
how certain students are doing, 
especially ones who haven’t 
had the experience a lot of other 
students have,” said senior 
Jordan Yu. “She gives them as 
much attention as they need 
without drawing away from the 
rest of the class.” 


“I learned drawing before in 
China, but it’s totally different 
... between China and the 
[United States],” said sophomore 
Mingwei Song. “I learned more 
and I improved faster here ... 
It’s real hard at the beginning. I 
don’t think it’s for the beginners, 
but you will improve a lot at the 
end of the class.” 

“As a class, I think it’s very 
open to beginning drawers,” said 
Yu, “She takes the appropriate 
steps to make sure people are on 
the right track to improving.” 

“It’s really interesting,” said 
Song. “She’s really good at ... 
training people to draw.” Song 
appreciates the freedom in 
Brundage’s class. “In China you 
have to draw specific things by 
a specific way from lines and to 
the circles to the whatever, but 

► see art page 4 


Miller’s Diner 

3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 

643 - 3418 

As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 

(some examples): 

* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 

* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 

* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


Stop at Miller's Diner, where the food is "Train-Stoppin' Good" 
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Japanese Dinner 


AIMEE RADIC / JUNIATIAN 

Top: The art competition at the dinner was a big hit with Will Kim being 
named the winner. Top Middle: The night was filled with entertainment that 
included dancing, singing, art, martial arts, and a finishing act by the whole 
club dancing and singing. Bottom Middle: The food was all homemade and 
given out by the gracious students in the Japanese club. Bottom: The club 
performed a very important Japanese tradition, the Wedding Dance, at the 
end of the night. 


Huntingdon celebrates Jewish culture 

Hillel partners with snyagogue for Shabbaton celebration 



MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


History of Food students set up for the first ever Shabbaton event hosted 
by Hillel. Pictured (From left to right) are club advisor, Professor Jim Tuten, 
Claire Wayman, Mariah LaChance, Myrl Hersh, and Maggie Albright. 


By Alyssa Beck 


On Saturday, Oct. 22, Hillel, 
Juniata’s Jewish student 
organization, in partnership 
with the local synagogue, held 
Shabbaton to recognize Jewish 
presence both on campus and in 
Huntingdon. 

Shabbaton traditionally 
means “a day of study,” and 
is usually used in congruence 
with celebration. “Shabbaton 
is both a teaching and learning 
opportunity about Judaism, 
culture, history and language,” 
said James Tuten, professor of 
history. 

According to Tuten, “[This 
shabbaton] is symbolic of two 
things: the new relationship 
between Juniata students and the 
central Pennsylvanian Jewish 
community; and an exploration 
of the presence and history of 
Jews in Pennsylvania.” 

Like Greek housing for 
fraternities and sororities, Hillel 
chapters from larger universities 
and colleges usually provide a 
Hillel house where students can 
either live or simply have a place 
to meet and socialize with other 
Jewish students. Fortunately, 
since Juniata does not offer this 
type of housing, the synagogue 
in Huntingdon agreed to allow 
Hillel to use its facilities for 
future meetings and events. 

“Having a Hillel house 
might help Juniata recruit more 
students - and give students a 
greater voice on campus,” said 


sophomore Amy Rubin, secretary 
of Hillel. “I was really active in 
my youth group in high school, 
but I think Hillel has really made 
me more religious and observant 
of my faith,” said Rubin. With a 
place of their own, prospective 
Jewish students may be more 
inclined to choose Juniata. 

For this particular 
celebration, the day began 
at 10a.m. with a traditional 
morning service, consisting of 
certain prayers thanking God 
for light, freedom, and the 
things that are normally taken 
for granted. These prayers were 
then followed by a Torah reading 
and D’var, a lesson or expansion 
on the Torah reading and how it 
applies to everyday life. 

After a break and catered 
lunch, the congregation 
reassembled in Neff lecture 


hall for the educational portion 
of the celebration. Penn State 
professor, Nathan Krauss gave 
a presentation on his studies of 
Jewish migration throughout 
central Pennsylvania. He also 
discussed his own family 
experiences, how and why they 
were affected by the move. 

The lecture coincided 
with Tuten’s latest proposal 
to archive the influence and 
settlements of Jewish families 
throughout Huntingdon and 
neighboring areas like State 
College, Bellefonte, and 
Northern Cambria. The project 
would be an interdisciplinary 
effort and incorporate different 
departments on campus as well 
as Beeghly Library. 

Following the lecture in 


► see shabbaton page 5 


Preparing for life after college graduation 


► from test page 1 

dally, Juniata prep courses are 
less straining on your wallet than 
those offered by organizations like 
Kaplan or Princeton. 

“The cost of the MCAT and 
GRE course offered here is an 
order of magnitude cheaper than 
it is for the Kaplan course. I think 
that one is around $2,000 and ours 
is $140. And it’s not as inten¬ 
sive as a Kaplan, but it still takes 

a student through a semester 
of preparation,” said Dr. Debra 
Kirchhof-Glazier, professor of 
biology and director of the health 
professions program. 

“They’ve changed a lot of things 
about the class to make it a little 
bit easier and a bit more helpful,” 
said senior Nick Bauer. “It was too 
overwhelming for most people to 
stay caught up with the work last 
year. This year they have half of 
the weeks devoted to professor in¬ 
struction. Every other class, when 
there isn’t a professor, all the stu¬ 
dents get together to work on the 
problems by themselves or with 
each other.” 

For students planning on taking 
any of these three tests, it is also 
suggested to take practice tests in a 
setting akin to the environment of 
the actual test. 

“Whether they take our prep 
course or not, it is critical for stu¬ 
dents to take full length MCATs 
for practice, and that they take that 


as often as they can,” said Kirch¬ 
hof-Glazier. “And I tell students, 
do not take those practice tests 
with your bunny slippers and a cup 
of tea. Take it without stopping, 
and time yourself like you are ac¬ 
tually taking it” 

“The practice tests were help¬ 
ful for me,” said Bauer. “And 
they have self-diagnostics, so if 
you get a question wrong it will 
tell you why you got it wrong, 
and that was useful. After I took 
about three or four practice tests, I 
was able to find out what my weak 
points were. The average that I got 
on those tests ended up being my 
score on the actual test.” 

Senior David Sill also recom¬ 
mends taking practice tests to 
prepare for the LSAT. “It has 
been proven that if you take an 
hour or two a day over a period 
of six weeks before the LSAT 
to do practice tests you will do 
well,” said Sill. “I would suggest 
taking the LSAT in the summer 


home to prepare for it and you will 
do much better.” 

On a more minimal level, there 
are measures you could take in 
your everyday routine to get your 
brain primed for the exertion it will 
undergo on your planned test day. 

“I strongly recommend that 
students do a question each day 
from the LSAT material,” said 
Barlow. “And I also think it’s im¬ 
portant to think about how you 
spend your leisure time. I think 
a student who spends their leisure 
time playing chess, or bridge, 
would have an advantage over a 
student who spends their leisure 
time watching TV or napping.” 

“I would tell people not to worry 
if you have prepared yourself,” 
said Chambers. “As long as you 
shoot for a specific score, and you 
get it, that’s great. But don’t freak 
out about it, because you will end 
up doing worse on the exam. If 
you honestly feel prepared and you 
think that you tried your best, then 


and taking the free time while at you will do well for yourself.” 


Is a graduate entrance exam looming 
in your future? 


Yes, I'm too 
busy to answer this. 

Perhaps, I haven't 
made up my mind. 

No, I am getting a 
job after graduation. 

You need those 
for grad school? 



38% 


31% 
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Waltz into Walt’s: Huntingdon’s 18 year old secret finally revealed 

Small locally-owned diner on Fourth and Washington streets offers best breakfast in town 



MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Walt's Cafe Is a small, single-owner diner located at 422 Washington Street in Huntingdon. In addition to an 
excellent breakfast menu, they are known for their friendly staff and pie. 


By Victoria Lecuit 

For those who do not know 
about Walt’s, it is a teeny little 
cafe, where the waitresses 
are * friendly and the food is 
incredible, and you don’t have to 
break the bank to get a good, hot 
meal. 

Plus, last night’s mistakes will 
not come back to haunt you; they 
are all in line for Baker. 

On Aug. 21, Walt’s Cafe 
celebrated its 18th year of 
business. As you might have 
guessed, Walt’s is not a place that 
prides itself on its infamy within 
the Huntingdon community. The 
focus, it seems, is more on the 
people. 

“Walt is super nice. He 
heard me mention to some of 
my girlfriends that I should 
have tried the hash browns and 
he sent an order over to me 
so I could try them,” said senior 
Nyssa Matter. 

“Walt’s was a very quaint 
place to eat. It was small, cozy, 
and had a feeling of home,” said 
junior Gabbi Ricciardi. 

It seemed, from our 
time there, that with the 
pictures hung up, the open 
kitchen, and the writing literally 
on the wall, we were welcome to 
settle in, sweatpants and all. 

“It was cute. The pictures 
on the wall were kind of 
scary though,” said senior 
Elbe King. “But, I love 
breakfast. Om nom nom.” 

“My teenage son thinks that 
Walt’s is the greatest place in die 
world for breakfast,” said Emil 
Nagengast, chair of the politics 
department. 

“The clientele that comes in 
here are fun, happy-go-lucky 
kind of people,” said Susie 
Harris, a waitress at Walt’s. 
“They can come in and they 
can be themselves. We love the 
people we get.” 

“[It] definitely [has] a casual, 


cozy, down-home sort of feel,” 
said senior Heather Kostick. 

I noticed that, too, on the chilly 
morning we ate there. 

“My least favorite part 
was that by the door there 
was a cold draft,” said Ricciardi. 
Definitely don’t sit near the door 
if you’re trying to keep warm. 

“We can joke and kid around 
with just about everybody, 
college kids included,” said 
Harris. 

This much, I can tell you, 
is true. Our waitress (who 
was not Harris) was very 
friendly and was able to joke 
around with our table effortlessly 
over some Sunday morning 
chocolate milks. 

Some students live a pretty 
big distance from Juniata, and 
as one of them, eating at Walt’s 
definitely made me feel a little 
less homesick. 

Going to Walt’s has even 
become a holiday tradition for 
some. 

“Every Thanksgiving my 
uncle comes from Brooklyn, NY 


to visit me in Huntingdon. Every 
year he demands that I take him 
to Walt’s. He loves it there,” said 
Nagengast. 

“For some students, like 
me, who are unable to have a 
family meal at home, Walt’s is a 
great place to go with friends 
to fill the void,” said 
Ricciardi. 

For those who had not heard 
about Walt’s until I dragged 
them down there early on a 
Sunday morning, it was pleasant 
surprise and a nice chance at 
recovery from the previous 
night’s activities. 

“[Walt’s had a] great 
atmosphere and friendly people. 
[The] home fries were really 
good,” said King. 

Being the problem child of 
the group, King was concerned 
about her dietary restrictions. 

“There weren’t many 
vegetarian options, but I feel that 
they would have been flexible 
had I asked,” said King. 

Do you know what I enjoyed 
most? The bacon. It was crispy, 


flavorful, and cooked well, 
very much unlike my bacon of 
Baker’s past. It was a delightful 
experience. 

“The food was delicious 
and I would go back for a 
bangin’ breakfast any time. 
After seeing the two pancakes 
Bridget [Kirkwood] ordered 
though, I don’t know that 
I would order them, only 
because I don’t have the stomach 
of an elephant,” said Kostick. 

“Since the prices are super 
reasonable I would love to go 
back and try something else,” 
said Kostick. 


“Walt’s was yumtastic! My 
pancakes were awesome. It was 
a lot of food for 5 bucks,” said 
senior Bridget Kirkwood. While 
Kirkwood imagined that word 
into creation, she couldn’t have 
imagined how big her pancakes 
were. 

“I went there last 
year for breakfast during 
finals week with some of 
my friends. They have the best 
pancakes ever and I don’t even 
really like pancakes,” said 
Matter. 

Affordability and amazing 
food seem to be a trend here. 

“Get the ultimate breakfast. 
It’s got a pancake that’s like 
the size of a plate and about 
a half an inch thick. It’s got 
bacon, sausage, home fries, and 
coffee for like $6.75. It’s a 
really good deal,” said junior 
Michel’Le Bennett. 

Here’s my final conclusion 
Juniatians (if you couldn’t 
already tell): Walt’s is a great 
Baker-getaway where you can 
sit down with your friends 
and not worry about who’s there 
to overhear your conversation. 

Joking around is encouraged 
and plus, you get a pretty 
decent meal out of the whole 
excursion. 

So if you’re as afraid 
of Dr. Nagengast as I am, 
take heed of his words: “Walt’s 
is the best cafe in PA. You cannot 
find better, cheaper breakfast 
anywhere. Eat at Walt’s!” 


Have you ever been to Walt's cafe? 


I have. It's great. 
Just like Mama makes! 

Ive heard of Walt s, 
but I’ve never eaten 
there. 

What is Walt’s? 


j 39% 



•at m§ 91 participants 


Brundage encourages creative expression 


► from art page 2 

here you can just start wherever 
you want,” said Song. “If you 
have any problems or questions, 
you can just ask her, and she will 
help you with that, so I feel that 
I have more space to improve 
and to create something for my 
own.” 

Yu enjoys how the class can be 
both calming and challenging at 
times. “It’s very relaxing for me 
because it’s not too demanding.” 
said Yu, “It’s not too intense, 
but if I do want to challenge 
myself, I can always try and 
push the assignment to a more 
difficult level, like choosing a 
more challenging subject. Like 
something with a lot of texture, 
something that has a lot of minor 
details that you have to pay a lot 
attention to.” 

When Brundage is not 
teaching, she focuses on her 
life as an artist by working on 
her artwork or looking at art. “I 
am an active visual artist,” said 


Brundage. “When I’m not [at 
school], I’m mainly a painter.” 

Her artwork has been displayed 
in exhibitions both regionally 
and nationally. “In the spring, I 
had a solo show in Penn State 
Altoona in their gallery there,” 
said Brundage. Her artwork has 
also been displayed in galleries 
in New York and Philadelphia. 

Brundage has also been 
accepted into the Drawing 
Center’s curated artist registry. 
“The Drawing Center is a non¬ 
profit organization based in New 
York City that focuses on the 
exhibition of drawings, both 
historical and contemporary, 
and provides opportunities for 
emerging or under-recognized 
artists working in the field 
of drawing,” said Brundage, 
“The artist registry is used as 
a resource not only by The 
Drawing Center’s curatorial staff 
as well as by curators, art dealers, 
and scholars for exhibitions and 
research.” 


Brundage looks to many 
different sources of art for 
inspiration. “I am passionate 
about looking at art and art 
history and contemporary artists, 
so it’s hard to narrow down,” 
said Brundage. She is currently 
looking at contemporary 
artists, Gerhard Richter and 
Peter Doig, and historical 
artists, Pieter Bruegel and 
Utagawa Hiroshige 

“I think it’s important for 
people to realize that art is [a] 
natural human need to express 
things ... I think it’s important 
for people to relate to art, 
artists and the work that they 
produce in sort of a different 
context, in a more humanistic 
context ... it’s a document, 
it’s a document of how they 
were feeling, a historical 
document [and] a sociological 
document. So for me, art 
is definitely a necessary 
human expression,” said 
Brundage. 


Shak-A-Thon 
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Senior Megan Russell, officer in Habitat for Humanity shows off her enthusi¬ 
asm as she sleeps in a box to symbolize for all the homeless. 
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Dancers get their groove on 


► from dancing page 2 

fantastic way to bum off stress 
and it’s a lot of fun. You learn 
a skill, something not a whole 
lot of people know how to do. 
But it gives you a unique thing 
that you can,” said Huffaker. 

As week 10 of the semester 
looms on and begins to come 
to a close, many students may 
be apprehensive about joining 
the club this late in the semester. 

Current club members stress 
that now is as good a time as any 
to join. 

“If you’re interested now there 
are still so many opportunities 
built into the club for you to 
start from scratch. If you come 
and say 4 hey, I’ve never danced 
a day in my life,’ Michael 
[Huffaker] and I or the other two 
teachers, Sarah [McCann] and 
Pat [Oelschlager] will pull you 
aside and start teaching you the 
basics. We’ll be teaching you 
how to start from scratch, 
to-do a basic step, how to hold your 
hands right etc,” said Holtzinger, 


Not only will the SDC be di¬ 
verging into blues dancing in 
November, they will also be 
touching upon several other 
genres as well. 

“[We] are starting eight 
count/Lindy Hop. We will also 
teach some 20s and 30s/40s 
Charleston. In November we 
are attending PittStop Lindy Hop 
and will be hosting our own S 
ock Hop on Nov. 19,” said Mc¬ 
Cann. 

A simple desire and ap¬ 
preciation for dance can 
unite people of all walks of 
life. The club is open and 
welcoming to all new 
members. “There are no 
requirements at all, we start from 
the beginning,” said McCann. 

SDC meets in Ellis ballroom 
Monday nights from 9:00p.m.- 
11:00 pm and Wednesday 
nights from 8:00p.m.- 
9:00p.m. The first hour is solely 
for instruction and the second 
hour is for free dance. For more 
information, the SDC can be 
contacted at swingdancing@ju- 
niata.edu. 


Community learns history of Judaism 


Ever had a desire to swing dance? 


I’ve always wanted 
to try it. 

I break feet when 
I dance. 

I’m not sure. 


I 23% 



Out of 87 participants 


► from shabbaton page 3 
Neff, festivities concluded 
with a tasting session in Sill 
Boardroom. 

The students and community 
members participating in 
Shabbaton were not the only 
ones learning that day, as the 
food for the celebration was 
prepared by students in Tuten’s 
History of Food class. 

“I want to encourage students 
to learn in profound ways. Food 
that’s quite different from what 
we’re used to takes us a step into 
a culture that we’re unfamiliar 
with. It’s accessible, but new at 
the same time,” said Tuten. 

While Tuten’s students 
had previously discussed and 
sampled the dishes before in 
class, most of the students 
had little experience cooking 
Jewish foods. Kugel - a type 
of baked pudding or casserole 
and tsimmis - with sweet 
potato, squash, and honey were 
among the dishes served, as 
well as the traditional gefilte 
fish, brisket, and matzo ball 
soup. 

“It was nerve-racking, but a lot 
of fun,” said senior Laura Crelli 
about the preparation process. 

Even those students familiar 
with cooking learned about 
different foods and inventive 
ways to use them together. “I 
would never think to put pasta 
in a dessert,” said senior Maggie 


Albright. “It was definitely an 
entertaining and educational 
experience.” 

Though the students may 
have been inexperienced in 

traditional Jewish cooking, 
the dishes disappeared rather 
quickly, which is a good sign to 
most cooks. 

“I was a little surprised at 
how appreciative everyone was; 
they’ve been eating these dishes 
for years ... but it’s the first 
time any of us attempted to make 
it,” said junior Myrl Hersh. “It 
was nice to be able to share this 
with them.” 

As everyone gathered around 
for their meal, Shabbaton 
demonstrated the importance of 
food and eating with one another 
in the celebration process. 

Applying what she learned 
from the history course to the 
event, Albright said, “It definitely 
illustrated commensality. 

Cooking for a group of 


people is much different 
than cooking for yourself. 
Cooking for yourself is often 
about convenience, whereas 
cooking for others takes on new 
meaning; you want others to 
truly experience and enjoy what 
they’re eating.” 

The event was proved to be 
educational in other ways as 
well. “Coming from an area in 
Pittsburgh where the Jewish 
community is more prevalent, 
I really wasn’t aware of the 
community in Huntingdon.” 
Crelli said. “It was eye-opening.” 

“Big moments happen when 
you see the differences, the 
underlying culture in what you 
take for granted,” said Tuten. By 
strengthening the relationship 
between students and 
community members, as well 
as making their voices heard on 
campus, many students hope that 
there will be more of these 
moments to learn, to celebrate, 


How many Hillel events have you 


attended? 

None. 

1 92% 

One. 

1 8% 

Two or more. 

0% nn 


Out of 87 participants 


Museum of Art houses student works 

Carnegie Hall displays feature exhibits, fine art collection 

By Seth Ruggiero 


The Juniata College Museum of 
Art, or JCMA, is located directly 
on Juniata’s campus in Carnegie 
Hall. Similar to the von Liebig 
Center for science students, the art 
department utilizes the museum. It 
offers both showrooms for art and 
classrooms for learning. 

“Art is a way people have com¬ 
municated, expressed themselves, 
told stories about their cultures and 
lives and then* hearts and souls, 
so it’s an enormous education to 
come to the museum,” said Judy 
Maloney, instructor and director 
of the museum. “But on a smaller, 
more personal level, I think that 
it’s a wonderful escape. It’s a kind 


of solace to come and stand in 
front of a work of art that’s visually 
beautiful, but then also somebody 
has, just using paints and brushes 
and canvas, made some meaning 
or emotion visible that can be pow¬ 
erful and moving. Who doesn’t 
need that?” 

Within the two showrooms, 
works of art are on display. One 
room features exhibits whose 
themes vary throughout the year. 
The other room contains the mu¬ 
seum’s permanent collection of 
fine art. 

“The permanent collection is 
a very, very good collection,” 
said Maloney. “We have [James 
Abbott McNeill] Whistler, Rem¬ 


brandt [van Rijn] and Hudson 
River School Landscapes. It’s defi¬ 
nitely worth seeing.” 

Almost every piece of art inside 
the museum was donated. One in¬ 
dividual contributed the majority 
of the pennanent collection. 

In 1998, QuaytonR. Stottlemyer 
4 51 contributed a collection of over 
300 drawings, paintings, prints and 
portrait miniatures. Stottlemyer 
and his brother Carmen inherited 
these pieces after the death of their 
father in 1951. 

“When the Stottlemyer gift was 
given, there were pieces that were 
definite highlights by very well 
known artists and very fine ex¬ 
amples, plus very valuable,” said 
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The Juniata Museum of Art at Carnegie Hall houses art shows by both 
students and traveling professionals from around the world. The museum 
is open Monday through Friday 10-4 and Saturdays 12-4. 


Maloney. “I also think that the di¬ 
rector before me, and I, would like 
to bring more contemporary work 
into the permanent collection. 
That’s becoming more and more 
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of a small strength in there.” 

Across the hall of the museum, 
another room operates as an art 
showcase. Unlike the pennanent 
collection, the walls of this space 
are changed periodically. 

“The exhibitions, both penna¬ 
nent and temporary, serve as teach¬ 
ing tools for the museum studies 
and studio art students,” said Jen 
Streb, assistant professor of art 
history and curator of the muse¬ 
um. “The JCMA offers students 
the opportunity to see works by 
well-known artists including Rem¬ 
brandt, Thomas Cole and Albert 
Bierstadt, as well as lesser-known 
and contemporary artists working 
in a variety of styles and media.” 

Students who choose to study art 
at Juniata benefit in various ways. 
These individuals gain both studio 
and art history experience. 

“You can take a break from your 
work and gain inspiration from 
amazing artists,” said junior Alex 
Willis. “I’m an art major, so taking 
studio classes in an actual museum 
where I’m surrounded by pieces of 
incredible art is very helpfril.” 

Through the museum, stu- 


► see museum page 7 
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Special Olympics 
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Left: Freshman, Kelsey Miles, presents an award Right: Volunteers pose with winners from the soccer skills event 

to a participant in the soccer skills event. during the Central Pennsylvania Special Olympics on Oct. 9. 


Captivating courses not to be missed 


► from fishn page 1 

and talk about the way in which 
cooking is fundamentally an act 
of chemistry.” 

“My actual POE is chemistry, 
but I’d like .to go into the food 
industry and food chemistry,” 
said senior Chelsea Homes. 
“So I thought this would be a 
perfect class to learn about food 
history and how it’s evolved and 
changed -1 loved the class, it was 
my favorite class all semester.” 

Another humanities course 
offered is storytelling, taught 
by Dr. Grace Fala, professor 
of communication and special 
assistant to the President for 
Diversity & Inclusion. “This 
course first and foremost 
highlights the importance of 
stories and how relevant stories 
are to our sense of humanity 
and our sense of awareness of 
ourselves in the world,” she 
said. “But it is a performance- 
based course, and by that I mean 
that the course is predominately 
about how the students can 
present and tell stories better in 
their lives.” 

Storytelling can also be used 
to fulfill a speech requirement 
(CS) as well, which is what 
junior Zalina Smith did. “I felt 
like I needed a public speaking 
class but I didn’t want to take 
public speaking, so storytelling 
was the best thing,” she said. “I 
thought it was interesting the way 
Grace structured it - basically 
you told a new story every 
week and discuss it with the 
class, and then the end was really 
fun because you got to make 
your own story book.” 

“Our hope through this class 
we awaken the hidden storyteller 
inside of each of us,” said Fala. 
“But it’s also about sharing our 
original creativity with one other 
and building human relationships 
through communication 
that’s why I think students like it, 
because it’s not just about ‘me’, 
it’s about ‘us.’” 

Sexuality and Literature is 
another narrative-based course 
that explores literary avenues, 
albeit in a much different realm. 
“In literature in particular, it 
seems to be very bothersome 
when authors try to explicitly 
or openly address the question 
of sexuality,” Dr, Michael 
Henderson, associate professor 
of French and international 
studies. “And so putting together 
the course here, I think very 
much that sexuality is a product 


of culture, that the language that 
we use in particular to talk about 
sexuality or write about sexuality 
is in fact culturally shaped and 
has a cultural history.” 

“I like [the course] Sex and 
Lit because we read tilings that 
you normally wouldn’t pick up 
on bookshelves in the library, 
like how often do you walk into 
Beeghly and pick up erotica? 
You don’t,” said sophomore Zach 
Strouse. “It’s definitely a class 
about perspectives; Henderson 
really makes you look at it from 
an outsiders’ point of view, so we 
look at how this erotic literature 
is affecting our society and how 
we perceive sexuality.” 

Henderson does not have 
prerequisites for the course, 
but does assert one necessity in 
those taking the course. “This 
is a class for mature students; 
I make the warnings explicit 
before we actually talk or read 
about anything that if you’re 
going to be uncomfortable 
talking openly about these topics 
then this is not the course for 
you.” 

“You have to go in to 
[Sexuality and Literature] 
without any expectations 
about it because it’s just so far 
from any of the other classes 
people have taken here before, 
and it’s so worth taking,” said 
senior Dianna Lovins. 

“Most students take Sexuality 
and Literature as a CA, but it 
still has an ‘H’ and an T,” said 
Henderson. “One of the things 
that I came to realize is that there 
are a lot of students on campus 
who are interested in topics 
related to gender and sexuality. 
But we actually have very few 
courses addressing those topics, 
in particular sexuality.” 

Another class exploring 
literature and gender issues 
is a CA course taught by 
Dr. Lynn Cockett, associate 
professor of communication. 

“I think the Cinderella story 
is really fascinating; I had 


a desire to develop a course 
about it for a really long time,” 
said Cockett. “In my masters’ 
program, my thesis project was 
a cross-cultural analysis of the 
Cinderella story, and the reading 
and the discussion [for this class] 
is similar to what I did for my 
research.” 

“I loved the class because you 
could see that Cinderella wasn’t 
just the movie or the Grimm’s 
fairytale, it was actually a story 
that was all over the world and 
expressed in different cultures 
in different ways,” said senior 
Katie Peters. 

“I think because almost 
everybody knows the story, 
the class interests students on 
sort of a pop culture level, like, 
‘what could I possibly learn in a 
class about Cinderella?’ Almost 
in the same way a class about 
Lady GaGa would,” she said “It 
ends up really being a gender 
class because how can you 
do Cinderella without talking 
about beauty and marriage? The 
woman being saved by the man 
and the handsome prince, all of 
that is all about gender.” 

“It being my senior year when 
all of my regular requirements 
were done, I was looking at 
fulfilling some of my minor 
little FISHNs that sort of fell 
through the cracks,” said Lovins. 
“But [they] have really helping 
me expand beyond what my 
comfort zone is.” 

“[I think] it’s pretty cool how 
professors seem to just be able 
to create whatever class they 
choose to here,” said Strouse. 

“I think it would be really cool 
to do a class about chocolate. 
You know, because chocolate 
is really political, it’s really 
sexual, and everybody has 

an opinion about it,” said 
Cockett. “Basically if you can 
think it, you can teach it [at 
Juniata]. You just have to find 
the rationale for why it helps 
students become more liberally 
educated.” 


Would you consider fulfilling your FISHN 
credits a fun part of the college experience? 


I loved every class 
I took. 


Some were OK. 


I barely completed 
them. 


7% 




76% 


17% 


Out of *7 participants 



Roving Reporter 

If you could pick Juniata's 
next president, who would 

it be? 
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► from museum page 5 

dents learn to curate exhibits that 
feature both classical artists and 
other scholar’s work. In effect, 
Juniata students have gained 100 
percent placement in graduate 
programs for museum studies and 
art history. 

“I have been extremely im¬ 
pressed by the art department 
here at Juniata,” said junior Eric 
Huet. “I’m taking museum stud¬ 
ies this year and, not only do I find 
much of the information interest¬ 
ing, but I am really able to grasp 
all of the concepts.” 

Although the museum offers an 
escape for both students and the 
public, upgrades are necessary. 
This summer, Juniata received a 
$7,190 grant from Heritage Preser¬ 
vation and the Institute of Museum 
and Library Services. 


“The grant provided a team 
of assessors to come in and look 
at the museum and what we do 
and what we need to do,” said 
Maloney. “One assessor came 
and looked at the condition of 
the collection, the way that it’s 
kept, the staffing, just to 
make sure that everything is 
being done for the best care of the 
collection.” 

Over 30 recommendations came 
from the assessment. These in¬ 
cluded adding a full-time registrar 
and photographer, acquiring a mu¬ 
seum committee, hiring and train¬ 
ing extra guards and establishing 
an emergency preparedness plan. 

“Another team of assessors just 
looked at the building itself,” said 
Maloney. “They were very im¬ 
pressed with our facilities depart¬ 
ment and the care it takes for the 
building.” 


New York architect Edward 
Tilton built Carnegie Hall, where 
JCMA resides, in 1907. This space 
served as Juniata’s college library 
until 1963, when the L.A. Beeghly 
Library was built. 

Carnegie Hall then became a 
fine arts studio and exhibition 
center. In 1998, when the Stottle- 
myer collection was donated, die 
structure finally grew into the fully 
functional Juniata College Mu¬ 
seum of Art. 

“The building itself is really 
cool,” said Huet. “The dome and 
the stained-glass, especially, give 
the building an amazing look and 
feel.” 

While the elegant showrooms 
and stunning works of art con¬ 
tinue to amaze, students and staff 
wonder why more people 
do not visit the museum. Students 
seem to forget about the JCMA. 


A solution may come in the 
form of a sculpture, which will 
be crafted by a local sculptor 
and placed on the museum 
grounds. The timeline for this 
project is unknown, but once the 
sculpture is finished, the piece 
would serve as a prominent re¬ 
minder to take a peek inside. 

“Join us on Facebook and watch 


the announcements for informa¬ 
tion about new exhibitions,” said 
Streb. “And take classes in the 
art department. While the mu¬ 
seum is open to the public, and 
students can visit any time 
during regular hours, if they take 
classes in the art department, 
they might even get to 
work with objects in the museum.” 


Have you visited the College's museum? 


Yes I have. It’s great! 

I haven’t, but I 
intend to. 

No, art is not my thing. 


38% 
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Rembrandt, Whistler paintings donated to campus museumfor show 




Morocco, Pakistan, Burma represented atJC 
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today 


Juniata rely on. “They do not use 
e-mail probably in their home 
universities as much as we do. 
Think about it, your professors 
can write to you at any point 
during the day,” said Csoman. 

Many international students 
adjusting to Juniata education 
systems are not accustom to 
going to class every day so 
Juniata provides workshops for 
those students. “Coming here 
to Juniata where you have to 
go to class, where you’re not a 
number you’re a name and the 
professor knows your name and 
you have to participate, for a lot 
of them that is very different,” 
said Nathan Anderson, residence 
director and international service 
coordinator. 

There are on occasion some 
American cultural customs 
that often frustrate visiting 
international students. “When 
someone asks you ‘hi, how are 
you doing?’ and I start to explain 
how I’m feeling and then I realize 
that they are three [or] four steps 
away. They [Juniata students] are 
not actually interested in hearing 
how you feel,” said Nikova. 

The style of dress is also hard 
for international students to get 
used to. “Here, people do not 
hesitate to wear pajamas but in 
our country nobody would go 
in flip flops and pajamas on the 
street,” said Shokabayeva. 

Getting use to the food is a 
hard adjustment for some of 
the students. “We have very 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Ani Milenkova Nikova is a non-degree seeking international student from Bul¬ 
garia. She came to Juniata through the Bulgarian Young Leaders program. 


tasty food, and here you are 
eating a lot of crap. I cannot 
believe that you eat this food and 
actually think that it is tasty,” 
said El Alaoui. 

Juniata’s central Pennsylvania 
location is also hard on many 
internationals who come from 
big cities. “It is a real challenge 
for me because I am more of a 
big city person, and I am used to 
doing different things and seeing 
different people. Everything here 
is connected to studying and 
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interacting with limited number 
of people,” said Nikova. 

In order to ease this transition, 
Juniata uses Global Village, 
which is comprised of the 
Intercultural Floor and La Casa 
Hispanica as a way to help 
international students acclimate 
to life at the College. 

“We have a bi-weekly dinner 
and basically two people on the 
floor will lead the cooking and 
they will cook something from 
their homeland or just something 
of a different culture that we 
wouldn’t have every day,” said 
Jess Matlack, sophomore and 
Global Village co-coordinator. 

Anderson recommends Juniata 
students that the best way to make 
an international student feel 
comfortable is to make the first 
connection. “I believe the first 
starting point is being the first 
one to make that conversation,” 
said Anderson. 

Overall, the non-degree 
students are enjoying their 
time at Juniata and are very 
happy with their experience in 
America. “That I should ask 
questions and I will find the 
answer. To communicate more 
and to learn to distinguish people 
who will be useful for me,” 
said Nikova, on her learning 
experience in America. 

To leam more about the non¬ 
degree students, take a trip to the 
Oiler Center or attend cultural 
events on campus. 


► from INTERNATIONAL page 1 


differences between their 
home schools and Juniata. 
“Here, I can feel that the 
professors accept the students 
ideas and way of thinking. 
The atmosphere here is more 
informal,” said Ani Nikova, a 
non-degree seeking student from 
Bulgaria. Nikova is here through 
an opportunity with Bulgarian 
Young Leaders program. 

At some international 
universities, students do not have 
many options when it comes to 
scheduling. “Professors do not 
really care. They do not have 
office hours. You only have 
two exams, a mid-term and 
a final. You cannot drop a class 
and you cannot choose your 
classes,” said Joumana El Alaoui 
on her experience in a French 
college. El Alaoui is a student 
visiting from Morocco that 
discovered Juniata through her 
brother who is currently a senior 
at Juniata. 

Some non-degree students 
have a hard time adjusting to 
the short class schedules at 
Juniata. “In my country, I am 
in the university from 9:00a.m.- 
3:00p.m. Here I am free from 
classes but homework is full¬ 
time,” said Dinara Shokabayeva 
who is visiting from 
Kazakhstan through a 
scholarship program at her home 
university. 

Another adjustment for many 
international students is the use 
of e-mail that many professors at 


Education (HE). The non¬ 
profits also check to make sure 
that Juniata is proficient in 
accommodating the needs of 
non-degree students. 

“There is a negotiation that 
happens between us and the 
nonprofit organizations to make 
sure that the College is a good 
fit,” said Csoman. “That the 
students they send us are going 
to do well here and we have to 
offer what the students will need 
while they are here.” 

Many of the non-degree 
students are required to take the 
English as a Second Language 
(ESL) classes. “Our intensive 
English program does a lot about 
study skills and understanding 
the academic culture,” said 
Csoman. 

Also, some non-degree 
students have different tasks to 
complete along with their classes. 
“They have to do community 
service, they sometimes have to 
do internships or they have to do 
cultural presentations on their 
home country,” said Csoman. 

One of the main reasons non¬ 
degree students come to study at 
Juniata is to build relationships 
with countries that the United 
States does not already have 
strong ties to. “It is. creating 
diplomacy but in a very simple 
way,” said Csoman. 

Many non-degree students 
cannot help but notice the 
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The end of our undergraduate education? 


, EDITORIAL C 

Over the past 50 years, the per¬ 
centage of the population obtain¬ 
ing a graduate degree has increased 
by leaps and bounds. Today it is 
commonplace for students to in¬ 
clude graduate school in their edu¬ 
cational plans as early as applying 
for college. 

Across the U.S., colleges and 
universities send on average 26 
percent of each graduating class 
to graduate school within the first 
year after graduation. Some career 
paths, such as medicine and law, 
require graduate degrees, while 
many other careers are solidified 
by the attainment of the postgradu¬ 
ate degree. Then there is also the 
percentage of students who move 
to graduate school as they ride out 
a recession, hoping to hit the job 
market at exactly the right time. 

No matter the subject, the path 
to a graduate degree starts with en¬ 
trance exams such as the MCAT, 
GRE and LSAT. These exams are 
similar in nature to the SAT and 
ACT exams students take prior to 
applying to college. The exams are 
designed to test the knowledge of 
the individual as well as their abil¬ 
ity to use, analyze and apply infor¬ 
mation. Graduate school exams 
are given to individuals who hold 
undergraduate degrees. The first 
step to graduate school begins on 
the first day of college. 

Prep courses and books have 
become a common routine for 
students to achieve the neces¬ 
sary scores to be accepted to their 
school of choice. But if we have al¬ 
ready attained a Bachelor’s Degree 


should we need to take these prep 
courses to score well on such tests? 
Are our undergraduate schools not 
properly preparing us for graduate 
study? With the increased numbers 
of people interested in applying to 
graduate schools should colleges 
and universities consider aligning 
their courses and teach to the test? 

Studying for graduate school 
exams take up large portions of 
time. It is, however, necessary to 
prepare rigorously in order to be as 
equipped as possible. Prep courses 
and books are not only helpful for 
reviewing materials; they provide 
insights into the layout of each re¬ 
spective test. 

The course can also provide 
helpful strategies for the most ef¬ 
fective ways to attack various types 
of questions, how to pace yourself 
during the test, and teach informa¬ 
tion that is historically found on 
the test. Prep courses include ex¬ 
ample tests and questions, which 
students find particularly useful. 
These courses are very effective 
tools to methodically and timely 
review vast amounts of materials. 

Graduate schools do not make 
it mandatory to complete a prep 
course prior to taking the test. 
The designers of the exams state 
the tests are designed to test die 
knowledge of college graduates. 
They also strongly recommend 
that a period of three months be 
allocated to review prior to taking 
file exam. 

However, reviewing material 
from previous classes is not the 
most effective means of preparing 
for the tests, since the tests contain 
some subjects that may have not 
been touched upon in the class. For 


example, fetal circulation and the 
cardiovascular system are com¬ 
monly tested MCAT subjects. Yet, 
throughout Juniata’s Biology I, II 
and IH courses, neither of these 
subjects is touched upon. Having 
only reviewed what was presented 
in a class* these subjects would be 
skipped and easy points would be 
missed. So-long Harvard Med. 

In the primary education system, 
there is a debate about file merit of 
the standardized testing system 
Jhat dictates the appropriation of 
state funds to schools whose stu¬ 
dents score well on the tests. It is 
believed that this causes the prima¬ 
ry education teachers to be forced 
to u teach to the test” in order to get 
funding for their school. 

Focusing solely on test material 
causes other subjects to be missed 
resulting in the destruction of a 
well-rounded and diverse educa¬ 
tion. Colleges rely on funding as 
well, whether public or private, 
and the success of their graduates 
dictate funding success. To insure 
success will colleges be tempted to 
44 teach to the test?” 

Hopefully this practice will not 
find a home at Juniata or other col¬ 
legiate arenas. The undergraduates 
would be turned into a mass of stu¬ 
dents receiving a marginal educa¬ 
tion at best. Critical thinking, the 
interest to do research, the desire to 
delve deeper into a subject would 
all be stunted. 

The student not planning on tak¬ 
ing a graduate exam as part of their 
educational plan would be most 
at risk. Teaching to the test would 
leave huge gaps in course informa¬ 
tion, but more importantly would 
stunt the incentive to learn and in¬ 


vestigate different disciplines. For¬ 
tunately, Juniata continues to offer 
well-rounded courses providing 
students with a quality education 
broad in nature, yet specific to the 
each individual student. 

Even though our well-rounded 
education comes at a cost, the 
courses at Juniata leave the stu¬ 
dents well prepared. After weath¬ 
ering four years of tuition, JC 
students aspiring to a graduate 
education have to pay for a prep 
course and materials. If our cours¬ 
es left JC students completely un¬ 
prepared for these tests, then yes, a 
well-rounded education would not 
be worth the cost. But the fact is 
the portions of the graduate exam 
subject matter that are covered 
have been well taught. JC students 
understand the material well and 
are able to recall the information 
with confidence during review. 

The real value of the prep course 
is the format and structure it pro¬ 
vides for timely review of basi¬ 
cally four years of courses. As for 
the monetaiy cost of prep courses, 
Juniata offers courses at discount¬ 
ed prices to insure that students do 
not have to spend inordinate sums 
of cash. With courses costing from 
$400 to over $2,000 the initiative 
of Juniata to reduce these costs ad¬ 
dresses the needs of the students. 

The true problem lies not with 
the education colleges and uni¬ 
versities such as Juniata provide 
undergraduates, but in the manu¬ 
facturers of the graduate exams. 
These tests are made in such a 
way as to set all students on equal 
ground regardless of where they 
completed their undergraduate 
education. This system however is 




Presidential 

Perspective 

As many of you know, we have 
been working on a new campus 
master plan envisioning what Juni¬ 
ata might look like in 2021. Much 
of what is on the plan awaits gifts 
to the College from our alumni and 
friends for specific projects. There 
was, however, urgency in complet¬ 
ing the plan because we intend to 
build a new residence hall within 
the next two years. This will be 
Juniata’s first major new residence 
hall since 1969. Clearly there is a 
need for more beds as enrollment 
has gradually increased and we 
need to return some areas, which 
were taken for beds to their origi¬ 
nal purpose in other residence 
halls. The campus master plan 
suggested a number of places for 
new residence halls on campus. 
And we will shortly select one 
for the new dorm. A committee 
chaired by Dean Clarkson and 
made up of students and staff has 
already begun to discuss possible 
options for the new residence hall. 
The entire project will contain be¬ 
tween 40 and 60 beds. Since we do 
not have many singles on campus, 
many of these beds will be in sin¬ 
gle rooms in two layout schemes. 

1. Two story townhouse layout 
for five to six students including 
a common area and small kitchen 
and 

2. Suite housing including two or 
four single bedrooms with shared 
common area and bathroom. 


The Sheep Crisis 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Ask the Administration 


“How is the steam plant used to 
heat campus? ” 

The central boiler plant is lo¬ 
cated in the facilities building. 
Here there are three steam boilers. 
Natural gas is used to heat the boil¬ 
ers, which produce high-pressure 
steam at 85 pounds. 

The steam goes through a pres¬ 
sure-reducing valve and out into 
the campus loop at 12 pounds 
of pressure. The loop is actually 
an underground system made up 
of two pipes. Lines that go off of 
this loop feed buildings like Ellis 
and von Liebig. The steam goes 
through a converter and heats 
up water in most places. The 
heated water is then what heats 


the buildings. 

Besides just heating Ellis, So- 
dexo uses the steam for part of 
their cooking, food prep, sanitizing 
and cleaning dishes. 

As the steam in the first pipe 
cools down, it condenses. The wa¬ 
ter goes into the second pipe, which 
is the condensate return line. Wa¬ 
ter in this pipe gets pumped back 
to the boiler room to be recycled 
and used again to make the steam. 

—As told by David Coder, archi¬ 
tectural trades supervisor 

Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@Junia- 
ta.edu. 


Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to jnniatian@funiata . 
edu. 


The residence hall would also 
have a laundry room and exterior 
courtyard with tables and chairs. 
There might also be a coffee shop 
and other lounge and meeting 
spaces serving the new residence 
hall and others on campus. 

Many more details will have 
to be worked out once we hire an 
architect for the project, but any 
suggestions you may have would 
be veiy welcome. Feel free to send 
them on to Dean Clarkson. 


ultimately failing. 

Not all educations are the same. 
Neither are all prep courses. And 
what of the students who cannot 
afford a prep course? Why should 
they be penalized for being unable 
to pay for a supplementary course, 
which as it turns out, is not truly 
supplementary? Standardized tests 
that students spend so much stress¬ 
ful time preparing for are making 
these courses mandatory and nec¬ 
essary versus supplementary. 

A diverse education, compara¬ 
ble to the kind received at Juniata, 
is the most ideal form an institu¬ 
tion of higher learning can offer 
Students. Graduate exams should 
focus on representing this ideal 
and thereby promoting a broad 
education. 

The graduate examinations pres¬ 
ently are forcing students to take 
additional courses geared specifi¬ 
cally to prepare them for the test. 
The tests in their current form are 
casting a shadow over what should 
be a bright and enlightening un¬ 
dergraduate education to an even 
fuller career. 
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Informal theater perfomances at Juniata 

With Cyclops, theater POEs are encouraged to let their creativity and imagination run wild 


By Dan Endres 

Starting this semester, the Ju¬ 
niata theatre department began 
holding an in-house workshop at 
the end of eveiy month known as 
Cyclops. The program allows stu¬ 
dents with a program of emphasis 
in theater to display their work. 
Kate Clarke, assistant professor of 
theatre arts, organized and moder¬ 
ates the workshop . 

“This is an experiment that I de¬ 
cided to start this year because we 
do so much devised work in our 
department,” said Clarke. “I was 
noticing that people were making 
work in their dorm room or put 
together some little sldt and it’d 
be hilarious. I just felt that there 
should be a place for them to take 
that out of the dorm room and put 
it on the stage.” 

Acts are capped at seven min¬ 
utes and can consist of ;iny number 
of performance styles. ‘ If someone 
wants to try out a monologue that 
they’re going to audition with, if 
someone wrote a piece: and wants 
to try that, if someone wants to 
read poetry or play their guitar, it 
doesn’t matter. You can do it,” said 
Clarke. 

Sophomore Emily Evey will 
be performing at the Novem¬ 
ber Cyclops along with fresh- 



STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 

Left: Junior Kaetlyn Kuchta performs as part of a musical number. Right: Senior Andrew Orsie Is performing a 
well choreographed dance from a Korean pop song called “Hot Summer” 


men Andrew Kilpatrick and 
Heidi Kleber. Though they are 
keeping the details of their per¬ 
formance under wraps for now, 
the three have been rehears¬ 
ing twice a week in prepara¬ 
tion for their piece. “It’s nice 
because I am working with two 
lovely freshmen I wouldn’t get the 
chance to work with without Cy¬ 
clops,” said Evey. 

Though open to audiences out¬ 
side the theatre department, per¬ 
formances at Cyclops are not in¬ 
tended to be perfect. 

“The idea of Cyclops is that 
it’s not any kind of finished prod¬ 
uct. It’s works in progress. It’s 
whatever they’re working on,” 
said Clarke. “We ask people to 
be supportive. We don’t want 
people who don’t care about the¬ 
atre or think it’s stupid to come. 
We want people there who are re¬ 
ally interested in seeing what peo¬ 
ple are working on and are ready to 
be supportive of that. I wan to keep 
it a very safe space for people to do 
their work.” 

Despite these restrictions, 
Clarke emphasizes the positives of 
creating such an environment for 
the performers. 


► see CYCLOPS page 10 


Nature: Itis closer than you think The OUtd-OOF HQ 

Noticing the vast environment around us A P lace t0 find y° ur inner wilderness 



When people talk about ‘the en¬ 
vironment,” what do you picture? 
Is it a pristine wilderness deep in 
the heart of the mountains? Tidal 
pools along a rocky coastline teem¬ 
ing with life? Or rolling plains as 
far as the eye can see, with fields of 
wildflowers swaying in the wind? 
These are just a few common pic¬ 
tures of the “environment.” But all 
of them are missing something es¬ 
sential: us! 

When people picture the en¬ 
vironment, they tend to think of 
places where human impacts are 
minimal. But in reality, the envi¬ 
ronment is not just “out there.” By 
definition, “environment” is “the 
aggregate of surrounding things.” 
The environment is everything 
around us! 

Many of today’s environmental 
problems stem from the mistaken 
idea that humanity is somehow 
disconnected from our surround¬ 
ings. And in modem society, this 
is largely true in a practical sense. 
People get their food from the gro¬ 
cery store, their water from the tap 
or from a plastic bottle and use rest¬ 
rooms that flush waste out of sight 
and out of mind. Furniture comes 
from Ikea and heat for the house or 
apartment comes on when you turn 
up the thermostat. 

Because ofthis disconnect, some 
people know relatively little about 
environmental processes and as a 
result, really don’t care about the 
environment. An important part 
of protecting the environment is 
to teach people about it and allow 


them to develop a connection with 
it. One of the most effective ways 
of doing this is to show people im¬ 
portant environmental interactions 
that happen all around them every 
day. 

What many people do not real¬ 
ize is that you don’t need to go far 
to observe these environmental 
interactions. At Juniata, this is es¬ 
pecially true. The Huntingdon area 
is full of opportunities to observe 
nature that will give the spectator 
a greater appreciation of the envi¬ 
ronment in which we live. 

Within walking distance are the 
cliffs and the Peace Chapel, both 
popular sites for students to spend 
time relaxing or hanging out with 
friends. Both of these places offer 
spectacular views, especially in 
autumn, that are inspiring to many 
who have taken them in. And for 
those who look a bit more deeply 
into things, these two places can 
teach several other environmental 
lessons as well, such as secondary 
succession. 

Secondary succession is the 
process by which an area “grows 
up” from a field or pasture into a 
forest once it is no longer main¬ 
tained. The area on the hillside 
across from the Chapel itself is an 
example of this succession in prog¬ 
ress. This is almost like watching a 
child grow up, this natural process 
is a very reflective, life-like trans¬ 
formation. 

At the cliffs, visitors can ob¬ 
serve the result of processes that 
occurred over a much longer pe¬ 
riod of time. The river valley be¬ 
low the cliffs is the result of many 
years’ worth of erosion caused by 
the river. The river wears away at 
the rock beneath it as it flows, pick¬ 
ing up sediment and depositing it 
downstream once the river has 


slowed down. This process of ero¬ 
sion and deposition creates many 
of the fertile farmlands use to pro¬ 
vide our food, since the fine sedi¬ 
ment deposited in river valleys is 
often nutrient-rich and helps crops 
grow. 

And even on campus, those with 
a keen eye can notice environmen¬ 
tal processes taking place. Cracks 
in sidewalks and uneven brick 
walkways are the result of water 
in the soil freezing and thawing 
throughout the winter and into the 
spring, causing the ground to shift. 
This water in the soil plays an im¬ 
portant part in plant growth each 
spring, when the frozen ground 
melts and water is taken up by 
plant roots. Some of this water 
also runs off into the streams and 
rivers, where is plays an important 
role in other ecological processes 
and provides a habitat for count¬ 
less organisms. Still more of it fil¬ 
ters down into the ground and be¬ 
comes groundwater. From there, it 
is drawn into wells that provide us 
with much of our water for drink¬ 
ing, cooking, showering, and other 
things. 

Just a few minutes further from 
campus are countless other oppor¬ 
tunities to observe natural process¬ 
es at work. Just five minutes from 
campus is State Gameland 322 on 
Petersburg Pike, where visitors can 
spend time hiking, riding horses 
and hunting, or engaging in other 
outdoor activities. Trough Creek 
State Park, about 25 miles south of 
Huntingdon on Route 26, provides 
another excellent place to hike aiid 
observe beautiful scenery. 

Rothrock State Forest is com¬ 
posed of thousands of acres of 
land, much of it within a half-hour 
drive of campus, open to hunting, 

► see NATURE page 11 



Around 


STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


Let’s face it: college can be 
a pain around this time of year. 
Classes demand more and more, 
while all you want to do is get 
away from it all. 

Well, if you want to take a break 
from the grind and go do some¬ 
thing healthy instead, Rothrock 
Outfitters can help. They’re an 
outdoors store uniquely suited to 
Huntingdon’s biking, paddling 
and other outdoors needs. Conve¬ 
niently located at 418 Penn Street, 
it’s an easy stop on the way to most 
of the best local hiking, biking or 
canoeing locations. Their web¬ 
site, http://www.rothrockoutfitters. 
com, is well worth visiting and 
provides a wealth of information 
on the store’s services. 

Probably the most visible part of 
Rothrock is the collection of kay¬ 
aks and canoes outside the store¬ 
front. You’ll find a wide variety 
of boats on display inside, too. I 
don’t claim to know much about 
paddling, but Rothrock looks like 
a place to find complete stocks 
of paddles, boats, floatation vests 
and accessories. The store website 
advertises useful services such as 
rentals, shuttles, guides to local 
paddling waters and more. 

In keeping with the local water¬ 
ways, Rothrock offers very little 
for whitewater rafting, because all 
the waterways in the area are more 
for recreational paddling. And with 
the high quality of the waters in the 
area, you really should squeeze in 


a trip before the mild weather is 
gone ... or plan your grand adven¬ 
ture for this spring! 

While canoes and kayaks are 
only of interest to some, most of 
you will want to know about Ro¬ 
throck for its extensive bike shop. 
The staff is friendly, the store is 
well stocked on all sorts of parts 
and you can even choose from a 
wide selection of complete bikes 
right there in the shop. They have 
several major bike brands in stock, 
and many styles. The ones I saw 
included a large town bike with 
two baskets, a slim, agile-looking 
mountain bike, and a “fat bike” 
that looked like it had stolen its 
tires off somebody’s Harley. 

The group of store staffers and 
regular customers present during 
my visit informed me that this new 
type of bike works well in almost 
any set of conditions, from street 
to gravel to snow. Apparently it 
works on ice too, and Rothrock 
offers guided winter rides on these 
nifty “new ideas” in off-road bik¬ 
ing. 

After wandering through the 
rather large store, I asked an em¬ 
ployee if they not only sold bikes, 
but repaired them, too. Boy, do 
they ever! Rothrock includes an 
extensive bike repair shop, well 
equipped with tools and parts. 
I’m told it’s managed by a Juniata 
graduate, so they should know ex¬ 
actly what a college cyclist needs. 
So if your on-campus bike ever 
needs servicing or repair, Rothrock 
is THE place to go. 

Want to do more riding? Ro¬ 
throck isn’t the headquarters of the 
Raystown Mountain Biking As¬ 
sociation for nothing. They offer 
all sorts of rentals, guide services, 
informative clinics and informa- 


► see ROTHROCK page 11 
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Zumba, yoga are just two ways of staying fit 

The many opportunities to stay in shape on campus, other than running on a treadmill 



AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 


Coach Smith leads a group of students, faculty, administrative and neigh¬ 
boring Huntingdon residents in a strengthening workout at noon everyday. 


pi' ■jBlThouqht 

Mk if *1 mm* 

Are you looking for something 
more exciting than a run on the 
treadmill to get into shape or im¬ 
prove your fitness? It’s not as hard 
as it sounds, there are plenty of 
easy ways to keep up with your 
health at Juniata. 

If you need some motivation 
from your peers, student led fitness 
classes might be something worth 
checking out. 

Zumba classes are held every 
Tuesday at 7:00 p.m. and Thursday 
at 6:00p.m. in the dance studio, lo¬ 
cated in the basement of von Li¬ 


ebig Center for Science. With the 
tag line, “Ditch the workout, join 
the party!” Zumba classes promise 
to be a thrilling new way to spice- 
up any workout routine. Inspired 
by Latin dancing, Zumba incor¬ 
porates popular music with songs 
from Pitbull, Katy Perry, Iyaz and 
Flo Rida, along with more Latin- 
based music. 

If you are looking for a more 
easygoing workout, or simply want 
to try something new, why not start 
the day with yoga? Classes are 
held Tuesday and Thursday morn¬ 
ings at 7:00a.m., also in the dance 
studio. Learn basic yoga moves 
and positions, like the warrior pos¬ 
es for confidence and strength, and 
downward dog for centering. Deep 
breathing and relaxation tech¬ 
niques are also inherent aspects of 
yoga, as well as an excellent way 
to de-stress and wake yourself up 
before classes. 


Not an early bird? Coach Smith, 
Juniata’s strength and conditioning 
coach, has “noon-day workouts’” 
every day at 12 noon. Like the 
popular P90X workouts, Coach’s 
routines alternate each day, from 
running bleachers and abdominal 
exercises, to lunges and intense 
cardio sessions. If you are interest¬ 
ed in a more extreme workout, talk 
to Coach Smith for details. 

If you don’t have time for a struc¬ 
tured workout, or hate the thought of 
group exercise, there are little ex¬ 
tra steps you can add to everyday 
to make a difference. Pick up the 
pace! Brisk walking for five min¬ 
utes can bum up to 30 calories 
for the average person. Take the 
stairs in Founders instead of the 
elevator. Walk to Weis instead of 
driving to Giant or Wal-Mart. If 
you do drive to Giant or Wal-Mart, 
park as far away from the doors 
as possible. That way, you have 


to walk a little farther. Bored? 
Need a break? Take a walk! The 
cliffs and the Peace Chapel are 
great places to clear your head, 
plus it will take a little calorie- 
burning to get there. 

Remember - every little bit 
helps! Cardio and strength training 


are both extremely important when 
it comes to fitness. In addition to 
improving physical health, exer¬ 
cise has been shown to help lessen 
symptoms of depression, reduce 
stress, and improve the quality of 
sleep. Do your body, (and brain) 
some good - go break a sweat! 




Improv experiment 


► from CYCLOPS page 9 


“It’s really fun,” said Clarke. 
“People have so many crazy char¬ 
acters that they do in their room, 
so they’re bringing them out and 
doing them on stage. It’s not go¬ 
ing to be a polished performance. 
Some things might fall flat. That’s 
one of the great things about it. 
There’s permission for things to 
not work.” 

Performances at Cyclops are 
limited to one only registered 
theatre arts POEs. However, 
sophomore Kelly Russo and ju¬ 
nior Luke Thompson have both 
shown interest in the program 
being opened to including non 
theater POE students. This would 
open it up to everyone on campus, 
giving an air of true improvisation 
and learning through experience. 

“It sounds like a great program, 
although I think other students 
should be able to participate,” said 
Russo. “They should have to au¬ 
dition though. It sounds really in¬ 
teresting and I would be interested 
in seeing it.” 

“It sounds like a great way 
to get students’ voices heard. 
Open registration should be 
considered by the theatre depart¬ 
ment. I don’t know enough about 


it to say either way, however,” 
said Thompson 

On the other hand, Evey ex¬ 
plains her perspective on why she 
believes Cyclops should remain 
exclusive to theatre arts POEs. 

“Cyclops is a way to not 
only share that which we are 
working on or are doing for 
fun, but is also a way to get feed¬ 
back from our theatre community 
and share work that may be dif¬ 
ferent from what other students 
outside of our community might 
expect. I completely understand 
the interest of other students and 
I am glad that the arts are being 
taken in as an interest. However, 
this is a way to achieve better 
work as a department. It is hard to 
say who should be allowed to sign 
up,” said Evey. 

Cyclops is held from 11:00 p.m. 
to 1:30 a.m. on the last Friday of 
every month that classes are in 
session, and have a new theme 
to each performance, each time 
“I really am a huge fan of late 
night venues,” said Clarke. It’s 
informal. It’s fun. It’s supportive. 
People can look at the work that 
they’re doing and do it in front of 
a really supportive audience.” 

Cyclops’ next performance will 
be Nov. 18! 


The subconscious bladder 


Rude awakenings from demanding urges 


On the first night after returning 
from fall break, I awake at 2:00 
a.m. to the unpleasant wooshing 
sensation that can only be caused 
by the accumulation of liquid in 
an already tiny bladder. It is as if I 
can feel my kidneys, having finally 
deemed the fluid within them to 
be purified enough for expulsion, 
gleefully releasing drop after drop 
solely for the purpose of my dis¬ 
comfort. 

While I busy myself with my re¬ 
cent habit of cancelling each nega¬ 
tive thought with a positive one, in 
this case thanking any and all dei¬ 
ties that I do, in fact, have function¬ 
ing kidneys, I am still left with a 
decision. 

Wait patiently in my bunk un-- 
til my alarm goes off at 7:15 a.m. 
and then get up to relieve myself, 
or fumble around with my poor 
night vision and walk the hundred 
yards or so to the restroom in my 
residence hall. 

I lay there for what feels like an 
hour, weighing the risk of waking 
my dozing roommate in my at¬ 
tempts to locate my flip flops and 
unlock our door against my grow¬ 
ing agitation at the thought of at¬ 
tempting to sleep for the next five 
or so hours with what feels to be a 
freezer-bag-sized sieve of liquid in 
my pelvis. 

This is a surprisingly difficult 
decision for me, partially because I 
am trying to draw out this period of 
distraction as long as I can before 
coming to terms with the obvious 
solution to this dilemma. 

I can practically feel my kid¬ 
neys laughing at my distress. But 
the flip flops are so far away, and 
I have yet to close our third-floor 
door, the wood still expanded due 
to the late October humidity, with¬ 
out considerable force. 


After ten minutes of contempla¬ 
tion, I reach the inevitable conclu¬ 
sion that trying to sleep until 7:15 
a.m. is neither productive nor con¬ 
ducive to good mental health, and 
leave the comfort of my bed. 

My shoes prove to be easier to 
locate than expected, and I manage 
to achieve only a few light slams of 
our door before I am released from 
my prison of indecision. The hall¬ 
way that normally seems dimly lit 
is a striking contrast to the darkness 
I have just escaped, and my retinas 
scream in protest. But I have com¬ 
mitted myself to this quest now, 


a 

I can practically feel 
my kidneys laughing 
at my distress. 

JJ 


and there is no turning back. 

With the sharp thwack of rubber 
against flesh seemingly magni¬ 
fied to a thousand decibels in the 
early morning solitude, I walk past 
door after door after door, finally 
rounding the comer and practi¬ 


cally sprinting the last few feet to 
the stall. 

A few more frantic seconds later 
and my bladder is applauding me, 
crying a fountain of joyful tears as 
it forgives me for my moment of 
hesitation in the hall. 

I pause briefly at the sink, ac¬ 
cidentally using hand sanitizer in¬ 
stead of soap, and saunter back to 
my room. I’m taking care to dull 
the sound of my flip flops this time, 
but the walk back still feels expo¬ 
nentially shorter. The door has its 
moment of mockery in which it 
slides open and closed without 
much effort, and I collapse in my 
bed, satisfied. 

However, after about half an 
hour of attempted thought-clearing 
and a brief series of the sort of ab¬ 
surd contented sighs that only car¬ 
toon characters make, I realize that 
my eyes are having their revenge 
for the unexpected surge of fluo¬ 
rescent light in the dead of night. 

Sleep eludes my wandering sub¬ 
conscious for another hour before 
I finally surrender to insomnia and 
creative impulses, the result being 
this essay you’re currently reading 
that I wrote at four a.m. about the 
most satisfying pee of my life. 
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The intertwining family role 

The familial aspect in Christopher Nolans' films 


‘Reel' 
Time 

jQELFREHN 


When one examines the films 
of Christopher Nolan, they will 
notice that- his blockbusters are all 
connected by a strong strand of 
thematic tissue: family From this 
strand are many rich fibers such as 
the destruction of the family unit, 
the transition from a working fam¬ 
ily into a family, among many oth¬ 
ers. However, in sifting through all 
of these viable scenarios, I decided 
to examine one of the more over¬ 
looked ones: the destruction and 
reconstruction of the relationship 
between a father and son. There 
are two films that experiment upon 
this theme in different quantities 
and methods: “Batman Begins” 
and “Inception.” 

The source of the paternal con¬ 
flict stems from the murder of 
Bruce’s father, Thomas Wayne 
(Linus Roache). Nolan allocates 
several scenes to flesh out the 
Bruce Wayne’s father, who re¬ 
mained a background presence 
in the Burton-Schumacher series. 
Thomas Wayne is depicted as the 
ideal father, the “Ward Cleaver” 
of this universe. One scene that 
highlights his strengths as a father 
occurs when the family leaves for 
that fatal night at the opera. 

Instead of taking the car to the 
theater, he decides the family will 
take the monorail he developed, re¬ 
marking, “Gotham’s been good to 
our family, but die city’s been suf¬ 
fering. People less fortunate than 
us have been enduring very hard 
times. So we built a new, cheap, 


Naturalfun 

► from NATURE page 9 


fishing, boating, hiking, horseback 
riding, mountain biking and many 
other outdoor activities. One area 
of particular interest in Rothrock 
State Forest is the Alan Seeger 
Natural Area, which is a section 
of old-growth forest that has never 
been logged and shows what a 
forest looks like when allowed to 
mature with minimal human inter¬ 
ference. 

The Thousand Steps, the Old 
Crow Wildlife Observation Area 
and the thousands of acres of land 
owned by the Army Corps of Engi¬ 
neers surrounding Lake Raystown 
are a few more of the many places 
to spend time in nature close to 
campus. 

Take a hike through the woods 
at die Peace Chapel, or spend 
some time observing waterfowl at 
the Old Crow Wildlife Observa¬ 
tion Area. Spend some time notic¬ 
ing the things you overlook when 
you’re in a hurry. 

You may not think you will find 
any “nature” on campus or close at 
hand, but if you look closely you 
will be surprised by what you find. 
But while driving out of die cities 
to Huntingdon, you will find your¬ 
self immersed by the natural sce- 
nary. Grasping for it, it calls to you. 
Explore, appreciate it, learn about 
it and apply it. You never know 
what you may discover about 
yourself and the environment. 


public transportation system to 
unite the city.” He also reveals that 
he prefers remaining a doctor, by 
leaving the running of his billion 
dollar company to “better men.” 

This disregard of wealth and 
emphasis on improving the lives of 
others, as well as love for his fam¬ 
ily, amplifies the pain of his mur¬ 
der for Bruce, especially when the 
killer was one the people he was 
hying to save. 

During the sequences intercut¬ 
ting those of Bruce with his two 
other fathers, Alfred (Michael 
Caine), experiences a unique pro¬ 
gression. If we consider Thomas 
Wayne the Ward Cleaver of this 
franchise, Alfred starts out as the 
father from “The Prodigal Son.” 
However, he evolves through the 
film by offering guidance and 
dousing Bruce’s despair when his 
everything literally comes crash¬ 
ing down, and also enables his 
campaigns against crime: he helps 
coordinate the technical aspects of 
vigilantism, in addition to tackling 
the social aspects of the social and 
economic problem plaguing the 
city. 

However, die father and son 
dynamic returns in Nolan’s most 
recent film, “Inception.” This time, 
it involves a dying energy industri¬ 
alist, Maurice Fischer (Pete Postle- 
thwaite), and his son, Robert (Cil- 
lian Murphy). Their relationship is 
the inverse of the structures present 
in “Batman Begins:” it is broken, 
but not because of external forces 
besieging it, but from within. 

What makes the depiction of 
this relationship unique is that it 
relies upon visual storytelling, 
and minimal dialogue. The audi¬ 
ence first encounters the two men 
near the end of their relationship: 
Maurice Fischer unintentionally 
knocks a framed picture off his 


bedside table. Robert Fischer re¬ 
veals that he placed the photograph 
by his father’s side to remind him 
of one of the few best outings they 
had together - he is shown holding 
a pinwheel he presumably made 
for his father- but the dying man 
did not notice it. 

Later in “Inception” - which I 
am not going to summarize nor ex¬ 
plain, as it would take up an entire 
article of its own - the audience 
encounters the photograph again. 

Fischer (Postlethwaite) opens 
the vault beside his dying father’s 
bedside and discovers that his fa¬ 
ther cherished the picture and pin- 
wheel. This confirmation of love 
prompts him to dissolve the mo¬ 
nopoly his father’s company had 
on the energy industry, and pursue 
his own interests. While the sub¬ 
plot was not allocated as many 
scenes as its counterparts in “Bat¬ 
man Begins,” the few that were in 
the film were just as powerful. 

Whether it is donning a rubber 
Kevlar reinforced suit and combat¬ 
ting crime by night, or rejecting 
billions of dollars, the stakes for 
a loving relationship with a father 
have been high in Nolan’s films. 
Thus, this leads to my final argu¬ 
ment: the plots of his films while 
multi-tiered are very accessible. 

Peeling away the epic battles 
and chase scenes or comic book 
trappings, one will find a narrative 
that is more far more interesting, in 
depth and enlightening, and maybe 
a bit surprising: the reconstruction 
of a battered relationship between 
a father and son. One that anyone 
can empathize with. One that any¬ 
one can sympathize with. And one 
that can bring about normality. 

And I will take that over any 
other alternate realities or Joker- 
breaking-out-of-Arkham-again 
scenario every single time. 


Rothrock Outfitters 


► from ROTHROCK page 9 

lion on local trails. Either stop in 
to pick up brochures on local trails, 
or go to the store’s website for 
links and even a blog from the 
Association’s very active presi¬ 
dent. You can hire guides by 
the hour or day, and you can sign 
up for clinics on the store website. 
There are clinics coming up where 
you bring your own bike to the 
shop and learn more about main¬ 
tenance, and these sessions are 
meant specifically for Juniata stu¬ 
dents. Register online, grab your 
bike and head downtown! 

Whether you paddle or 
pedal, Rothrock Outfitters is 
a great resource to have in town. 
The sales, service and rentals of¬ 
fered make outdoor recreation 
much more fun. So don’t delay 
and let the daily temperatures fall 
any lower! Get out and experience 
the area’s awesome outside spaces 
before the cold weather and nasty 
class workloads get any worse. 

Walking (or biking) directions: 
Walk west (towards the Good Hall 
side of campus) on 18th Street and 
continue straight until you cross 
Mifflin Street. Halfway through 
the block between Mifflin and 
Washington, turn left into the al¬ 
ley. The alleys of Huntingdon 
are the safest and fastest way to 
get downtown on foot or bicycle, 
since they carry very little auto¬ 


motive traffic and are clean, open 
and as crime-free as any other 
part of peaceful little Hunting¬ 
don. Continue straight down 
this alley until it ends, at the 8th and 
Washington traffic fight. Make the 
slight left to cross 8th Street, but 
don’t attempt crossing Washington 
here, since a right turn traffic fight 
sends a near-constant stream of 
traffic that way. Cross Wash¬ 
ington on the far side of the in¬ 
tersection and continue south 
to Penn Street. Turn left and keep 
walking downtown on Penn, 
crossing to the right (southern) 
side of the street when you can. 
Rothrock Outfitters is just beyond 
the open square at 5th and Penn 
Streets. 

Driving directions: Head into 
town via Moore Street, pass¬ 
ing the bend at 9th St. and 
turning right on 7th St. When 
Moore becomes one-way Con¬ 
tinue straight through three traf¬ 
fic fights and take a left on Penn 
Street. Rothrock Outfitters is 
easily visible just past the 5th 
Street traffic fight, with a mural 
of The Cliffs painted high on the 
building, and usually a bunch of 
canoes, kayaks, and bikes out¬ 
side. There is plenty of metered 
parking on Penn Street, and for 
you penny-pinchers, there are free 
parallel parking spaces just one 
road closer to the railroad tracks, 
on Allegheny St. 





From Page to Film 

From Book Page to Hollywood 

never realized that it was actu¬ 
ally based off a novella by Stephen 
King. Stephen King to me was the 
entire concept of the horror genre 
and things like “Carrie.” Well, that 
and the'whole scarring to small 
children movie/book, “IT,” but 
that’s a different story for a differ¬ 
ent time. 

However, in my CWS class, my 
instructor decided we were going 
to read “Rita Hayworth and Shaw- 
shank Redemption,” which is the 
entire basis of the movie. I was 
quite used to movies created from 
books deleting important scenes, 
adding things that never happened, 
and things of that nature. 

I was pleasantly surprised when 
I realized that in fact, the movie 
script followed what Stephen King 
originally wrote pretty closely. 
Sure, there were some deletions, 
but they were ones that made sense 
instead of major plot concepts. 

I usually end up working “Harry 
Potter” into one of my columns at 
least once a semester. I have only 
once set out to exclusively include 
it, but the more topics I cover, the 
more it fits in. The Harry Potter 
series by J.K. Rowling created a 
generation of seven books then 
morphed into eight movies. In 
my personal opinion, the first two 
movies are the ones that follow the 
actual plot of the books the best. 

“Harry Potter and the Prisoner of 
Azkaban” left some people I know, 
who had never read the books, 
wondering if Sirius Black was a 
good guy or a bad guy. That’s an 
issue, of course, but so is the fact 
that the only year that Quidditch 
really, really mattered in the early 
books, the filmmakers decided to 
cut it. Seriously, Gryffindor wins 
the Quidditch Cup and you cut that 
out?! 

Many books have made the jump 
from written words on pages to the 
silver screen full of special effects 
and in some cases explosions. Just 
like with anything, there is always 
the chance that the original will be 
better than whatever Hollywood 
decided to do. “Harry Potter” goes 
both ways, I mean there are eight 
movies so some things had to go 
right while other s went awry. 

I think this is how it will all con¬ 
tinue on; there is always a 50/50 
shot that the next book you adapt 
to the big screen will be a total flop. 
It’s happened before and it is not 
going to stop happening. Hope¬ 
fully, the big names out in the film 
world don’t destroy your favourite 
book, one can only hope and wish 
that they don’t. 


Morally 

Bankrupt 

DANIGAISIOR 


You know you are nerdy when 
inspiration for your column strikes 
you when watching a historically 
based film. While watching the 
movie “Gettysburg” I realized: 
damn, this entire movie, one of 
my favorite movies, is based off 
a book. So while I may be waltz¬ 
ing a bit toward one of my fellow 
columnist’s area of expertise, I de¬ 
cided that I wanted to look at just 
some of the books I’ve read that 
have wound up on the big screen. 

Since “Gettysburg” is what in¬ 
spired this column, I might as well 
start there. The movie was based 
off a book called “Killer Angels” 
by Michael Shaara. The book and 
movie are pretty self-explanatory. 
It’s all about the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg and what happened those 
three days in July 1863. What’s 
really cool though is that the book 
focuses on a few protagonists that 
some people might not think about 
when looking at the Battle of Get¬ 
tysburg. 

For example, the Second Day 
of Battle follows mainly Colonel 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, who was 
in charge of the 20th Maine Regi¬ 
ment that held off the Rebel ad¬ 
vance on Little Round Top. When 
the book went to the big screen in 
1993, it actually followed the book 
closely, compared to what can 
happen with other historical movie 
adaptations. For the nerdy history 
folk out there, this is actually a re¬ 
ally good pair to read and watch. 

One of the movies I watched be¬ 
fore I read die book was “Girl, In¬ 
terrupted,” based on the memoir of 
the same title by Susanna Kaysen. 
The book and movie follow the fife 
of Kaysen as she goes though 18 
months in a psychiatric ward. 

Once there, we meet more of 
the other patients there, many of 
whom are in worse shape than 
Kaysen. The movie focuses on the 
interactions between the characters 
of Susanna and Lisa Rowe, the 
resident sociopath, rather than fo¬ 
cusing on all the characters in the 
book. While the two differ, they 
are still both an excellent choice 
if you’re in the mood to be trans¬ 
ported into a psychiatric ward. 

“The Shawshank Redemption” 
w r as a movie I used to watch when¬ 
ever it came on TNT. I honestly 
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JC football stays motivated despite lack of success 

Players and coaches focus on improvements rather than win-loss record this season 



STEPHEN NOLAN /JUNIATIAN 


On Sat. Oct. 22nd Juniata played Muhlenberg at Knox field in a 28-3 loss. (Above) Sophomore Running Back 
Zack McCaulley narrowly dodges a tackle. The Eagles’ next game is Sat. Nov. 5th at Moravian College. 


By Cameron Andrew 

Michael Jordan once said, “I can 
accept failure, everyone fails at 
something. But I can’t accept not 
trying.” JC football has not had the 
success this year that it was hoping 
for. Despite this fact, the coaching 
staff and players sat motivated, in¬ 
tense and focused on improving. 

Early struggles forced the Eagles 
to not be as competitive in games 
as they would have liked. Both the 
coach and players recognized this 
and went to work on improving the 
weak spots. 

“I think the frustration of not be¬ 
ing as successful as we want to be 
and having to keep it in perspec¬ 
tive,” Head Coach Tim Launtz 
said in regards to struggles he has 
seen this season. 

The players have also recog¬ 
nized some of the struggles and 
obstacles that the eagles have had 
to face throughout the course of the 
year. 

“The biggest struggle from day 
one, and I’m sure it will be until 
the end of the season, is our lack 
of depth,” senior captain Andrew 
Masullo said. “Across the board 
we only have two or three deep at 
each position, and like any other 
team we have had injuries so peo¬ 
ple had to learn new positions and 
play at a position that they weren’t 


comfortable with.” 

However, die Eagles will not let 
the losing and constant adversity 
point toward a collapse and total 
let down of the season. Junior wide 
reviver Julian Valdiserri said, “We 


have had some of our teammates 
quit, and as Coach Launtz would 
say, its all part of the process, if 
you want to quit then quit, because 
the guys that are here now want to 
be part of the process.’ And even 


though we are losing we are start¬ 
ing to get on longer drives, and I 
guess you could say we are start¬ 
ing to see die light at the end of the 
tunnel.” 

“Do we want to be successful, 


absolutely, but we have to un¬ 
derstand that to be successful we 
have to do all of these things in die 
process and it will take care of its 
self,” Launtz said. “We can’t lose 
focus of what the plan is and of 
what we need to do to get better.” 

Despite not playing to the self- 
held expectations, the Eagles 
refuse to give up on the season, 
staying motivated and intense in 
practice and games. 

“Like every team, coming off a 
loss, no matter what the previous 
record was and what our hopers 
were going into the game, we have 
that sense of regret about what if 
we could have done this or what if 
we had made that play, but I think 
in terms of intensity going into 
each game and looking into every¬ 
one’s eyes no matter who we are 
going against we have the belief 
that we are going to win,” Masullo 
said. 

To keep that competitive drive, 
the players and coaches constantly 
have to come up with new tilings 
to do in and out of practice to keep 
everyone motivated and intense. 

“We are doing a lot of one on 
ones instead of throwing a bunch 
of guys out there, so that keeps it 
really competitive during prac¬ 
tice,” Valdiserri said. 


► see FOOTBALL page 15 


Close calls doom young, talented team 

Men’s soccer season ends with five winless overtime contests 


Men’s basketball team 
opens season in Canada 

Eagles travel up north for competition 


By Matt Fritz _ 

It’s too late now, but if the Junia¬ 
ta Men’s Soccer team could restart 
their season, they would. 

The Eagles are 0-3-2 in over¬ 
time games tiiis year, while also 
ending up on the losing side of five 
one-goal deficits. 

Senior Midfielder David Grim 
knows it’s those types of numbers 
that are the difference between 
making the playoffs or being on 
the outside looking in. 

“Obviously it’s been a frustrat¬ 
ing season in terms of the results 
we’ve had,” said Grim. “If a couple 
of those games would have swung 
our way, that could be the differ¬ 
ence between being represented in 
postseason or not.” 


By Matt Fritz 

It took the last game of the sea¬ 
son to determine the fate of the 
Juniata Women’s Soccer team. A 
win against Scranton, a team who 
came into the contest undefeated 
in the Landmark Conference, and 
a loss by Drew was all that needed 
to happen. 

The Royals jumped out to an 
early 1-0 lead that quickly got to 
be 3-0. 

The Eagles fought back and 
made it a game in the second half 
on a goal scored by sophomore 
Molly Sellers, but that would 
prove to be the only goal scored by 
the Eagles in a 3-1 defeat. 

The Eagles have lost several 
close games {his year, and Junior 


Prior to the 2011 season, ex¬ 
pectations were high for the team, 
returning a solid group of five se¬ 
niors, and bringing in a talented 
freshman class. 

“I think die skid level on the ros¬ 
ter hasn’t really been represented 
in the results we’ve obtained,” said 
Grim. “It’s a good team, and prob¬ 
ably the best team I’ve been a part 
of here at Juniata.” 

The Eagles did start off the sea¬ 
son a respectable 5-4, but they fol¬ 
lowed that by dropping tiiree out 
of their next five games, all against 
Landmark Conference opponents. 

In their game against Misera- 
cordia, however, the Eagles took a 
very good Cougar team into over¬ 
time, a game that resulted in a 1-1 


Forward Katie Keating believes 
diere is a reason for why that 
tiiey have been coming up short. 
“I think we need to get better at 
finishing games, that should be 
our main goal for next year,” said 
Keating. “We possess very well, 
we’re really good at possessing, 
but our finishing just needs some 
tweaking.” 

The Women’s squad has come 
up on the short end of many close 
games. They have lost a total of 
five games by just one goal, two of 
those games being Landmark Con¬ 
ference games. 

“We lost a lot of close games, 
and really gave a lot of our effort, 
but we just came up short a lot of 
the times,” said Keating. 

The Eagles wdl finish their sea- 


tie. Miseracordia came into the 
game 11-2-2, and before the 2011 
season, was ranked 15th in the na¬ 
tion and second regionally. 

The Eagles played host to the 
Royals of Scranton on Nov. 1st. 
after the game got postponed due 
to snowy conditions. 

The squad dropped another 
game by a one goal decision 2-1 
Tuesday night as The Royals put 
in the winning shot at the buzzer, 
ending Juniata’s season at 5-8-2. 

With the Eagles not making the 
playoffs, they are looking to im¬ 
prove next season. 

“It’s important to have as many 
people as we can see the field to 
get them experience leading into 
next season,” said Grim. 


son with a Landmark Conference 
record of 1-4-1 and an overall re¬ 
cord of 5-9-3. 

The team will be losing four se¬ 
niors after this year, but a team that 
has a total of 19 underclassmen 
gives reason for hope in the 2012 
season. 

“I think we have a lot of po¬ 
tential on the team, and I think 
we can be really good,” said Ke¬ 
ating. “Everybody on the team 
is always really positive, and 
we will continue to work hard 
in the offseason.” 

“Coach McKenzie always tells 
us; eat an elephant one bite at a 
time,” said Keating. 

The Juniata Women’s Soccer 
team will now have plenty of time 
to get better, one bite at a time. 


By Dimitri Ross 


For the average Juniata Col¬ 
lege student, fall break is a time 
to go home and relax with family. 
This was not the case for the men’s 
basketball team, who traveled 
across the border to Canada for a 
couple of exhibition games along 
with a cultural experience that will 
never be forgotten. 

It was about noon on Oct. 14 
when we arrived at customs. The 
bus was silent as the police officer 
stepped on to check passports. He 
had a very serious look on his face 
so we were not sure what would 
happen. Everyone had their pass¬ 
ports, but it was just a very tense 
situation. Luckily everything 
checked out and we were on our 
way. 

When we pulled into Ottawa 
we were greeted by tall buildings 
and busy streets. There was a two- 
mile long stretch of restaurants 
and stores lined up side by side. 
Hundreds of people zoomed past 
one another on the sidewalk as we 
rode by; It was the polar opposite 
to Huntingdon, PA. While die city 
was very nice, we never lost sight 
of what we came there for. To win 
games. 

“The two teams we faced 
would give us an early look at die 
competition we will be facing all 
year,” junior Alex Raymond said. 

The first game was against 
Division I University of Ottawa 
Gee Gee’s. Ottawa was a very 
talented team with high caliber 
athletes. One of their players is a 
member of the Canadian Develop¬ 


ment Men’s National Team. We 
were able to hang with the Gee 
Gee’s for a while, but could never 
get over the hump. 

“I think die trip was very ben¬ 
eficial. We got die opportunity to 
play some top competition which 
is always good. We did not play 
as well as we would have liked 
against Ottawa, but it gave us an 
idea of where we stood and what 
needed to improve,” sophomore 
Jeremy Hays said. 

“I thought Friday night we 
played a little tense. It was appar¬ 
ent that we were tight and did not 
play up to par as a result,” senior 
Austin Ankney said. 

The next afternoon we went 
across town to play Algonquin 
College who had a record of 19-1 
last season. Algonquin had us 
down by as much as 17 points in 
the second half, but we refused to 
leave Canada winless so we ral¬ 
lied. Littie by little we were able to 
chip away at the lead. 

The deficit was down to two 
points with about 14 seconds re¬ 
maining in the game and we had 
the ball. There were four seconds 
left on the game clock when soph¬ 
omore transfer Kevin Stapleton 
pulled up for a three pointer from 
the left comer. It dropped and the 
bench erupted. It was only an exhi¬ 
bition game, but the way we won it 
made it special. 

We showed a great deal of 
character in the second game. We 
could have easily felt sorry for 
ourselves and given up once we 

► see CANADA TRIP page 15 


Women’s soccer falls short of postseason play 

Loss to Scranton ends Eagle’s season with overall 5-9-3 record 
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Athletics and academics unite: The Landmark Conference 

JC now matches-up against similar institutions and players enjoy strong annual competitions 


By Matt Fritz 

In today’s sports we see a count¬ 
less number of shutouts, domi¬ 
nating performances and uneven 
matchups between teams. In base¬ 
ball we’ve watched the New York 
Yankees dominate the post-season 
year after year while teams like the 
Chicago Cubs have waited over 
a hundred years for a champion¬ 
ship season. To combat a similar 
uneven fate in college athletics at 
Juniata, the school decided to join 
the Landmark Conference. 

The Landmark Conference is 
comprised of Drew University, 
Goucher College, Juniata College, 
Moravian College, Susquehanna 
University, The Catholic Univer¬ 
sity of America, The University of 
Scranton and US Merchant Marine 
Academy. All of Juniata’s sports 
teams participate in the Landmark 
Conference with the exception of 
men’s volleyball (Continental Vol¬ 
leyball Conference) and football 
(Centennial Conference). 

Juniata College switched from 
the MAC (Middle Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence) to the newly created Land¬ 
mark conference after the ‘06-‘07 
season. The switch from the MAC 


to Landmark Conference occurred 
largely in part due to the Juniata 
football program accepting an in¬ 
vitation to the Centennial Confer¬ 
ence. With the football program 
playing outside of the MAC, other 
Juniata sports teams were unable 
to continue to participate in the 
MAC. 

Football aside, another large 
reason for making the switch 
was academics. The Landmark 
Conference seeks to ensure that 
Juniata teams are playing similar 
institutions in tenns of athletic tal¬ 
ent (NCAA Division III) and aca¬ 
demic values. 

“I think playing similar schools 
increases the competition level and 
helps reinforce the academic stan¬ 
dards Juniata expects from their 
students,” said Rebecca Goodby 
’99. Current athletes also believe 
that academics play a large part in 
their lives, even on the field. 

“Academics are the most im¬ 
portant factor in any students col¬ 
lege career even if they’re athletes. 
That’s why we attend a Division 
HI school, to earn an education 
while still having the opportunity 
to play our sport on the side,” said 


junior field hockey player Janelle 
Howard. 

Although Juniata athletics may, 
at first glance, seem to be run sole¬ 
ly by the athletic staff, one very 
important member of the academic 
community pushed for the switch. 

President Thomas Kepple 
played an essential role in this 
pivotal athletic decision by send¬ 
ing a letter to similar institutions 
like Juniata expressing interest in 
creating a new conference. Kepple 
believed creating a new confer¬ 
ence brought positive changes to 
Juniata athletics and the school as 
a whole. “I think for the students it 
means we’re playing on an equal 
playing field, we’re playing with 
institutions whose academic stan¬ 
dards and general kinds of students 
are a lot like ours. The students are 
top-notch academic students,” said 
Kepple. 

Student athletes feel that the 
conference is a good change for 
the school and blends together a 
perfect mix of competition, talent 
and institutional values. 

“Conference play has always 
been the most intense out of all of 
our games,” said Howard. “The 


Landmark Conference is very 
competitive and that makes it so 
much more enjoyable. Landmark 
games are always tougher because 
each team is fighting for that top 
spot in the conference.” 

A top spot in the conference ul¬ 
timately decides the teams that are 
placed in the post season. Winning 
within the conference is a huge 
factor in the playoff picture, but 
it is also an integral part to power 
rankings. 

The switch to the Landmark 
Conference has proved to be a 
large success for some athletic 
teams and hopes for continued 
success within the field hockey 
program this season continue to 
remain high but realistic. 

“We’ve won the conference 
championship for the past four 
years and I hope in my senior 
year to continue the tradition. This 
year Catholic has a very strong 
program, and they’ll likely be our 
greatest challenge,” said senior 
KimAmrod. 

Overall the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence has helped usher in a new era 
for Juniata sports teams. The con¬ 
ference ensures a more equal play¬ 


ing field in terms of talent and aca¬ 
demics and is constantly reviewed 
favorably by faculty and students 
at Juniata. 

“I think it’s nice the school con¬ 
tinues to find ways to focus on 
what’s best for the student body,” 
said Bill Hirt ’99. “Juniata’s al¬ 
ways played a role in the success 
of students both academically and 
athletically.” 

“The conference has gelled and 
I think there is a nice competition 
that has developed. No one partic¬ 
ularly dominates the conference. 
We are very happy with being in 
the Landmark, it’s a great confer¬ 
ence from my point of view,” said 
Kepple. 

“I enjoy the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence because it is made up of very 
competitive and strong programs. 
The more challenging Juniata’s 
conference is, the more prepared 
we are as a team to enter NCAA’s,” 
saidAmrod. 

Juniata College continues to set 
and uphold the values they believe 
to be most important to a student 
athlete and continues to tweak and 
tailor their programs to benefit the 
school’s image. 


A different kind of winning, athletes give back 


Varsity teams organize fundraisers and volunteer in the Huntingdon community 


By Joe Plumer 

Sorting through America’s 
sports headlines, it is hard to lo¬ 
cate charitable acts in professional 
sports, though they do exist. This is 
exemplified best by Eh and Peyton 
Manning, Tim Wakefield, and Ma¬ 
rio Lemieux. 

Eli and Peyton Manning, both 
NFL quarterbacks, are notable 
for flying supplies into the New 
Orleans area following Hurricane 
Katrina, as well as dedicating con¬ 
tinued support for the Red Cross. 

Tim Wakefield, an esteemed 
knuckle-bailer for the Boston Red 
Sox, has been nominated for the 
Roberto Clemente award eight 
times, which is given to the MLB 
player with the most significant 
balance of sportsmanship and con¬ 
tributions to society; he won the 
award in 2010. 

Mario Lemieux, who helped the 
Pittsburg Penguins win the Stanley 
Cup twice on the ice, has since set 
up the Mario Lemieux Foundation, 
which gives money to medical re¬ 
search ventures. 

With Juniata, it is much easier 
for athletes to gamer positive 
and charitable recognition. Many 
teams are involved with charitable 
acts, including the baseball team, 
women’s volleyball, men’s and 
women’s basketball, and even the 
cheerleading squad. 

These teams come together to 
provide service for those in need 
in the Huntingdon region and be¬ 
yond. 

One of the more popular aspects 
of this is doing fundraising for can¬ 
cer research and treatment. The 
women’s volleyball, basketball, 
and cheerleading squads all plan 
and hold events to raise money. 
One such event is the women’s 
volleyball annual Dig Pink match. 

“We do the Dig Pink match ev¬ 
ery year, which Steph Strauss (’ 11) 
started a few years ago. We’ve had 
issues with cancer on the team, 
we’ve all known people who have 
suffered from breast cancer or 
some other form, and it was a way 
to raise money for something we 


all know, for a good cause,” said 
senior Amanda Schmidt. 

Different fundraising events 
occur at the Dig Pink match. 
“Throughout the season, we ask 
the girls for ideas to come up with 
money, such as the Pizza Scream 
and Chinese auctions,” said 
Schmidt. 

“Nothing different goes on for 
the game, but we wear the pink 
uniforms that Asics donated.” 

The cheerleading team did their 
fundraising at the football team’s 
“pink” game. 

“We made whoopee pies and 
people brought cupcakes and rib¬ 
bons to sell at the game. Also, 
our assistant coach works at JC 
Blair, who sponsors it with a little 
bag about breast cancer. We gave 
it to all the women at the game,” 
said junior cheerleader Savannah 
Trabosh. The team raised $235 this 
year, which is going to JC Blair’s 
Alliance for Breast Cancer. 

Women’s basketball, too, has 
done a variety of events includ¬ 
ing breast cancer support among 
others. “We did the Susan G. Ko- 


men breast cancer screenings at 
JC Blair. We also do Toys for Tots 
every year at Christmas. We- do 
the Mill Creek gun raffle, we go 
and we’ll serve food to those who 
come and pay, and we’ll go sell 
tickets that go to the fire company,” 
said senior guard Ashton Bankos. 

Her teammate, Meagan Raville, 
commented on the breast cancer 
screenings. “We got to walk around 
with a woman who couldn’t afford 
to get a breast screening,” said 
Raville. “We took them from sta¬ 
tion to station and provided sup¬ 
port for them.” 

The men’s baseball team 
worked in a different direction, 
helping with the Special Olympics 
event held at Juniata. 

Head coach Jesse Leonard de¬ 
scribed the process. “As a team, 
we formed an arch with bats for 
them to walk under, and they had a 
pretty good time getting to see the 
guys in uniform. The flame bearer 
and the banners were brought out 
under the arch for the ceremonies,” 
said Leonard. 

Not only did the athletes partici¬ 


pating in Special Olympic appreci¬ 
ate the baseball team’s support, the 
players themselves felt an impact. 

“The purpose of volunteering is 
not to be ‘voluntold’, but we did 
have almost 100% participation 
from the team. I asked them to do 
it; it’s important for me to develop 
them holistically as young men 
off the field, as part of the college 
experience. Most of the time, you 
don’t realize how important it is 
for you as well. It’s rewarding for 
everybody,” said Leonard. 

The men’s basketball team goes 
to Westminster Woods, a local re¬ 
tirement home for its service proj¬ 
ect. Junior guard Alex Raymond 
explained the event. 

“Once a year, we have lunch be¬ 
fore a Saturday game with them,” 
said Raymond. “They like to go 
back in time and tell their* college 
stories, a lot of them went here,” 
said Raymond. Unlike the other 
athletic team’s events though, this 
is mandatory for the team. 

Raymond’s teammate, junior 
Nate Higgins does not believe it 
being mandatory means it is a bur¬ 


den, however. “I just like sitting 
there and listening to their stories. 
A lot of them come to our games. 
They had a candle ceremony and 
we laid them out for them. They 
really look forward to it. It’s an 
impact on the community,” said 
Higgins. 

The effect of community service 
done by Juniata teams is greatly 
felt by die athletes. “We make sure 
before every season to go to coach 
and say, ‘What are we doing this 
semester?’ and she finds us things 
to do. I really like getting to know 
the community,” said Bankos. 

Other teams beliefs reflect this 
mentality as well. “You’re not just 
an athlete, other people will look 
up to you as an athlete though. I 
like being able to help other peo¬ 
ple, to give back in a small way. It 
makes you feel good,” said senior 
first basemen Russel Gray. 

The service trends will likely 
continue and possibly grow as 
well. “They have wheel-chair 
friendly fields and that’s my next 
goal, to get some kind of game go¬ 
ing for the spring,” said Leonard. 
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Long-distance recruiting adds to team chemistry 

Athletes far from home have different ways of dealing with living “somewhere over the rainbow” 


By Chris Beall 

Going to college and being away 
from home for the first time can be 
hard on any student even if mom’s 
home-cooked meals are only a few 
hours drive away. For some oth¬ 
ers however, students from all the 
way across the country, places like 
California, Texas and even Hawaii, 
this is very far from reality They 
can click their ruby slippers all 
they want to, but they are “not in 
Kansas anymore, Toto.” 

Although most Juniata stu¬ 
dents are from Pennsylvania be¬ 
cause many choose to stay closer 
to home, another draw that pulls 
some from distant areas is athlet¬ 
ics. 

Men’s volleyball head coach 
Kevin Moore feels it is very vital 
to have athletes from all over the 
country because geographical dif¬ 
ferences are good for the team. 

“I think you don’t want to have a 
bunch of clones. So to put together 
the best team, you have to look at 
the best players from across the 
country. And so much about the 
college experience is about learn¬ 
ing about who you are and learning 
about other people and expand¬ 
ing your view of die world. That 
comes through opportunities to in¬ 


teract with people from other states 
and other parts of the country. And 
what better way to do that than 
through athletics,” said Moore. 

Head women’s volleyball coach 
Heather Pavlik also feels like long 
distance recruiting brings some¬ 
thing to die team. 

“I think it does bring something 
to the table as far as in having 
some geographic diversity within 
your team just because you’ll get 
players who have slightly different 
backgrounds from a different area. 
I think it adds something to the 
locker room,” said Pavlik. 

Both volleyball coaches be¬ 
lieve playing in a variety of areas 
throughout the nation helps attract 
players from far away. 

“With Juniata we have traveled 
enough around the country over 
past years that we think players in 
diose areas have become familiar 
with us. So sometimes they will 
actually contact us first, having 
seen us play on the west coast or 
in Texas. I know we went to Vir¬ 
ginia a couple years ago and after 
that we started seeing interest from 
Virginians,” said Pavlik. 

“I will travel to tournaments 
across country. So I will go to a 
national recruiting schedule and 
attend tournaments, not just in 


Pennsylvania. We go up and down 
the east coast, New York, Virginia, 
where the pockets are for volley¬ 
ball. Then also out to Chicago and 
southern California,” said Moore. 

Athletes themselves also be¬ 
lieve it is vital to have players from 
around the country on the team and 
feel diversity strengthens the team. 

Sophomore Alex McColgin, 
a player on the men’s volleyball 
team, likes taking advantage of op¬ 
portunities to meet athletes from 
outside of the area. 

“I really like the fact tiiat I get 
to interact with guys from all over. 
I’m used to playing with guys 
from New York and Pennsylvania. 
But being able to play with guys 
from all over, like Texas, is pretty 
cool. They really help the team and 
it brings a whole new aspect_and 
style to the team. It helps me pick 
up my play too,” said McColgin. 

Players have several reasons 
why they choose Juniata. Most of 
the athletes are recruited and others 
choose to come here then decide to 
play sports. 

Freshman Adam Masood was 
recruited from Texas to the men’s 
volleyball team and being far away 
did not pose an issue. 

“I got recruited here. It was a 
smooth and easy process. I liked 


Coach Moore from the day I met 
him and still to this day do like 
him. It played a major role when I 
was being recruited I also learned 
of this school and grew interest of 
Juniata because one of my friends 
from high school plays volleyball 
here too,” said Masood. 

Junior Caitlin Davies, a field 
hockey player from Minnesota, 
also feels as though her recruiting 
process was pain free. She believes 
her playing style is what helped her 
in the recruiting process. 

“My recruiting process was very 
easy going. Coach [Gillich] is in¬ 
terested in having girls come to 
play who love the sport and want 
to play hockey at die next level 
and I love everything about the 
sport. So I feel like this helped the 
recruiting process tremendously,” 
said Davies. 

In contrast, other athletes like se¬ 
nior soccer player Boddhi Karzen 
from Hawaii, are not recruited at 
all to Juniata. 

“I learned about Juniata from 
my guidance counselor in high 
school. I got some interest in the 
school and their .academics. Then 
I wanted to walk on to the soccer 
team. Things went my way and 
I’m on the team,” said Karzen. 

Players all have their different 


ways of coping with being so far 
away from home— and being half 
way across the country, it is neces¬ 
sary to do so. 

Davies feels that family plays, 
a big role in this. “It is hard being 
so far away from home, especially 
now living in Minnesota but you 
get used to it. I cope by making 
sure I keep in very good touch with 
my family and by knowing that I’ll 
be able to go back for breaks,” said 
Davies. 

Freshman volleyball player 
Catherine Scholl also counts on 
people to get her through tough 
times but tends to lean more on her 
friends. “It is definitely a change 
from what I’m use to, and some¬ 
times I miss home, but eveiyone is 
so welcoming and the team is like 
my family so it makes everything a 
lot easier. I turn to people close to 
me and I also try to talk to my fam¬ 
ily and friends back home as much 
as I can,” said Scholl. 

Masood doesn’t feel as though 
he has to do anything major to cope 
with being far away. The saying is 
that the clothes make the man and 
to Masood, it also is a good way 
to cope. “I just wear Texas cloth¬ 
ing. It reminds me of home and it 
makes being so far away easier,” 
said Masood. 


JC expands cultural horizons 


Intense practices fuel progress 



STEPHEN NOLAN /JUNIATIAN 


Freshman Ward Udinski moves downfield on the quarterback keeper 
against a Muhlenberg Mule squad that has the second ranked defense 
in the Centennial Conference. The Eagles only managed three points in 
the game, but scored scored 19 in their next contest against McDaniel. 


► from CANADA TRIP page 13 

got down by that large amount. 
Instead we regrouped and took on 
the challenge. 

“We finally settled down and 
played the game to the caliber we 
are capable of which led to the 
win. This showed us the mindset 
and level of focus we will need 
going into conference games. We 
are going to have losses and we 
will need to be able to bounce back 
quickly and win the next day,” An- 
kney said. 

“We really pulled together as a 
team in that game. I think we did 
a really good job of fighting back 
when we got down,” Raymond 
said. 

The comeback win put the team 
in a great mood for a night on the 
town. We would be heading back 
to America the next morning so we 
wanted to enjoy our final evening 
in Canada’s capital. 

Ottawa had a great deal to of¬ 
fer. We got the opportunity to see 
historical and political landmarks 
such as Parliament as well as a 


World War I & II monument. 
There were also cool cultural spots 
like the Irish Village as well as the 
Hard Rock Cafe of Ottawa. It was 
interesting to see some important 
attractions and buildings in a for¬ 
eign country. It was surprisingly 
veiy similar to a big city in the 
United States. 

“It was great being able to see 
the city of Ottawa and have some 
memorable experiences with my 
teammates. I will definitely re¬ 
member this trip for the rest of my 
life,” Ankney said. 

“I had never been to Canada 
before so it was certainly an unfor¬ 
gettable experience. I got to see a 
foreign country and play basket¬ 
ball. I would love to go back some 
time,” Hays said. 

We all had a great time in Cana¬ 
da. We got the chance to play ball 
and bond with our brothers. We 
knew the trip would end and we 
would have to come back to real¬ 
ity, but the memories will never go 
away. The trip made our close knit 
group even closer. 


V from FOOTBALL page 13 

The coaches have a huge influ¬ 
ence on how intense practices and 
games are going to be, and coach 
Launtz and the other coaches do 
whatever they can to keep every¬ 
one motivated. 

“As a coaching staff we coach 
every play in practice and in a 
game we do what we can to keep 
our kids in the game in regards 
to staying focused,” Launtz said. 
“Coaches can never expect their 
players to generate enthusiasm, 
coaches have to be part of that, but 
this bunch plays hard and never 
gives up” 

Over the past few weeks the 
Eagles have improved both on 
offense and defense. This has al¬ 
lowed them to be more competi¬ 
tive in games and expect more 
from the future. When talking 
about the recent 21-7 loss to Ursi- 
nus on Oct. 15, coach Launtz said, 
“Our execution both offensively 
and defensively, our kids played 
well. On defense we played a real 
good football game in regards to 


making plays when we needed to.” 

“Offensively we generated our 
offense but also we shot our selves 
in the foot with turnovers and had 


some penalties at times that sure 
wasn’t beneficial to us,” Launtz 
said. “But we are improving as a 
football team.” 

“I think we have always had 
the physicality as a team both on 
offense and defense. On the offen¬ 
sive side it was more learning the 
plays and getting comfortable with 
them,” Masullo said of the recent 
improvement. “And the defense 
being confident with their assign¬ 
ments as well, so really the effort 
was there the whole time.” 

“The one thing I will say about 
this group I that this team has nev¬ 
er given up. They are in it for the 
long haul,” said Launtz. “There 
are a couple different ways that 
you can react to adversity and this 
football team has never taken a 
negative approach to adversity. We 
are all going to have to deal with it 
someday and we won’t run away 
from it, we just keep going and 
we’ve asked our team not to quit, 
keep playing every play and try 
to improve every opportunity and 
that’s what they’ve done.” 




Turn It Around With 
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Facts about flightless birds or Something 
We Know about Emil Nagengast 




Ever sat down one day and wondered about flightless birds? Ever sat down one day and wondered about Professor Nagengast? Well, the Juniatian un¬ 
derstands if you have, which is why we have hidden 5 facts about each subject in this list of 10. Now, ask yourself, are these facts about flightless birds, or 
something we know about Emil Nagengast? 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 


Buries its food before winter, only to find later in the springtime. 
Has a deep interest in German history. 

Has been called a “bird brain” before. 

Known to bite its competitors. 

Can reach speeds of up to 45 mph. 

Can lay up to 100 eggs in a lifetime. 

On hot days, known to use lungs as evaporative coolers. 

Enjoys watching Glee. 

Hails from Detroit. 

Designed the trunk locking mechanism for the Pontiac Fiero. 


Underwear Horoscopes: 

Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 


Hipster: You’re probably too 
cool to read this fortune. 

Thong: You will be pants-ed 
at the next East Party you attend 
and everyone will see your rear. 

Luckily, everyone will love it and 
break into ‘The Thong Song.” 

„ if Bikini: You’re wishing for the 
| beach, but you’ll get wet in a 
very unpleasant manner; rain is 
in your future. 

Boxer-briefs: Congratulations, 
you’re going places in the world, 
but don’t get too excited; you’re 
only a step up from tighty- 
whities. 

f Commando: You’ll have a moment 
of panic when someone comments 
on your open barn door. Thank god 
for No-Shave November. 

Lace: Your actions may seem 
coy, but people will see right 
through you. 







JC Edition: How to write an essay 


Step 1: Ignore the essay assignment 
Step 2: Decide “Hmmm, I should probably write 
that essay tonight.” 

Step 3: Don’t do essay tonight 
Step 4: Choose a topic 

Step 5: Spend 5 minutes researching topic on Wiki 
pedia 

Step 6: Update Facebook status, “THIS ESSAY IS 
RUINING MY LIFE!” 

Step 7: Spend 25 minutes scrolling through friend’s 
photos on Facebook 

Step 8: Get hungry; go to Muddy, get food 
Step 9: Spend 45 minutes in Muddy talking to 
friends about Saturday night 
Step 10: Return to essay 
Step 11: Stare at blinking cursor 
. Step 12: Change margins to 1.5 inches 
Step 13: Write a thesis 


Step 14: Change font to size 14 
Step 15: Write a few lines 
Step 16: Play Words With Friends 
Step 17: Literally bang head against tabletop 
Step 18: Read through 16 pages of Texts From Last 
Night... 17 would be procrastinating 
Step 19: Write a conclusion 
Step 20: Bang head against wall 
Step 21: Complain to friends about professor who 
assigned essay 

Step 22: Watch most recent episode of South Park 
Step 23: Have a meltdown because it’s 2:59a.m. and 
you only have one page written 
Step 24: Swear profusely 
Step 25: Consume excessive amounts of caffeine. 
Step 26: Write essay 
Step 27: Drink heavily 


UP. THUMBS DOWA«^ 


Thumbs down to the snow on Halloween week¬ 
end. The walk of shame just got colder. 

Thumbs up to No Shave November making lazi¬ 
ness charitable. Now we’re looking forward to 
Don’t Wipe December. 

Thumbs down to leaving the lights on at Club 
VLB. Even Chris Brown knows that everybody 
looks better with the lights off. 
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Architects commence Knox Stadium plan for new turf field 

$125 million renovation is early implementation of Campus Master Plan, hopeful for fall 2012 


By Seth Ruggiero 


The Juniata College Board of 
Trustees took the first step in ac¬ 
quiring field-turf on campus. Ar¬ 
chitects were hired and are prepar¬ 
ing to renovate Knox Stadium with 
field-turf and stadium lighting. 

The long-awaited news is an 
early project within the Campus 
Master Plan, set forth during this 
year’s October Board Meeting. 

“The resolution that was ap¬ 
proved by the board was to hire 
architects to do the planning for 
the project,” said Rob Yelnosky, 
vice president of finance and op¬ 
erations. “There have been no final 
decisions made about when con¬ 
struction will start. The location of 
Knox field being the first location 
is pretty well set though.” 

The master plan is a 20-year 


outline containing the blueprint for 
improvements and opportunities 
throughout Juniata’s campus. Sta¬ 
dium lighting and field-turf is the 
first of many undertakings in the 
extensive plan. 

“The architects will do the de¬ 
sign for both turf and lights on 
Knox Stadium,” said President 
Kepple. “One of the things that 
we have to do first is find out how 
much it will cost, and that’s why 
the architects are involved. Obvi¬ 
ously there are all sorts of costs, 
from the turf itself to finding out 
what is underneath the field. The 
hope is to have the project done for 
fall of next year.” 

If the fall of 2012 is the goal to 
reach, the architects biggest chal¬ 
lenge will be what is beneath the 
gridiron. 

“The reality of what’s under¬ 


neath that field and how much 
money we have to raise will de¬ 
termine when we can do it,” said 
Kepple. “At one point, a long time 
ago, that was a town dump. We 
also know that there is a pretty sig¬ 
nificant drain and we have to fig¬ 
ure out what that is. Can you build 
over it or do you have to move it? 
I don’t know what the issues are 
there so we have lots of things to 
figure out. We want to get it right 
on the first try. My guess is if it’s 
not next year, it will be the follow¬ 
ing year.” 

With an estimated cost of over 
125 million dollars, Juniata’s bud¬ 
get is tight and funds must be col¬ 
lected in various ways for the proj¬ 
ect to ready for next fall. 

“It depends how big or small the 
number ends up to be,” said Yel¬ 
nosky. “It’ll probably be a combi¬ 


nation of debt and fundraising, just 
like the track project. So there will 
be interested donors and us taking 
on some debt.” 

While the college searches for 
means of payment, the project will 
count on an always-reliable source. 

Dave Goodman, who passed 
away in mid-August, was a former 
student and trustee at Juniata. A 
portion of Goodman’s estate will 
go towards bringing lights and turf 
to the Knox Stadium field. 

“Dave had lots of things that he 
supported around here and he’s al¬ 
ways been a friend of athletics. He 
was the one that really started the 
locker room renovations and got 
that going,” said Yelnosky. “Dave 
recognized projects that touched 
everyone are important. I think 
he’d be pleased to see us move 
forward on this project and use his 


estate in this way.” 

As the architects begin evaluat¬ 
ing the stadium and field condi¬ 
tions, student-athletes and coaches 
anxiously await the announcement. 
When will Juniata College roll out 
the green carpet and step into the 
21st century? 

“I feel that a turf field will en¬ 
hance the Juniata athletic expe¬ 
rience so that athletes who uti¬ 
lize that turf field can maximize 
their athletic potential,” said Tim 
Launtz, head football coach. “We 
want to recruit speed and that will 
benefit us when we try to recruit 
that speed. I’m sure there are some 
old-school guys out there who like 
to play on grass, but after this fall, 
they’re few and far between with 
the amount of rain we got.” 

► see Turf Field page 3 


New course in philosophy 

Class to address subjects of love and sexuality 



AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 

On Nov. 112011, the class of 2012 hosted a Celebrity Bartender at Memories Bar and Grill. The event was 
a fundraiser for the seniors. Students voted for which faculty members they wanted to serve as bartenders. 


Liquor Control Board grant to JC 

$15,000 allocation to fight underage drinking on campus 


By Allison Blumling 


In the spring semester, the phi¬ 
losophy department will be offer¬ 
ing a new course addressing a topic 
that is close to many students’ and 
professors’ hearts - love. 

Dr. Xinli Wang, professor and 
department chair of the philosophy 
department, wrote the course. “Af¬ 
ter studying so many years of phi¬ 
losophy, I think there are only three 
basic philosophy issues that every¬ 
body should be concerned with: 
life, death and love,” said Wang. “I 
taught a class called ‘Life, Death, 
and Meaning’ in the past two years 
that was quite successful, so then 
I wanted [to write a class] to deal 
with the most essential, controver¬ 
sial, interesting significant part of 
life - love.” 

The topics covered in the class 
will be divided into two sections, 
the first part examining the de¬ 
velopment of the basic notions of 
love. “We’ll start with Plato’s eros 
tradition and his classic essay on 
love of absolute beauty, then move 
to the Middle Ages and gentle¬ 
man’s love, then we’ll read about 
romantic love,” said Wang. “Then 
we’ll study the common criticisms 
of romantic love, and analyze 
some peoples’ claims [related to] 
death of romantic love nowadays 
and other continuous issues.” 

The second part of the class will 
take a more analytical approach an¬ 
swering common questions about 
love. “These conceptual analyses 
will use of philosophic methods 
to analyze what we mean by love. 


how we define love,” said Wang. 
‘Tor example, is love virtually 
self-love; in loving other people 
you want to make the other person 
happy, but virtually this is to make 
you happy, because when [they’re] 
happy, you’re happy. We’ll discuss 
all controversial thought.” 

Wang maintained that the ap¬ 
peal of the class is greatly due to 
its universal nature. “I could teach 
[a class] about ecology that dis¬ 
cusses what’s the most real sub¬ 
stance of the environment, the 
body and related issues and many 
people just turn off of that, think¬ 
ing ‘It has nothing to do with me.’ 
But love has everything to do with 
you,” said Wang. “With another 
philosophy issue that is very ab¬ 
stract, people have nothing to say 
because they have no knowledge 
whatsoever, but this topic is like a 
religion. Whenever you talk about 
love, I’m pretty sure everyone has 
something to say.” 

Senior psychology POE An¬ 
drew Masullo, who plans to take 
the class in the spring, agreed. 
“Love and sexuality are two of 
the biggest components of hu¬ 
man emotions, they’re the most 
powerful,” said Masullo. “I’ve al¬ 
ready seen them through the light 
of psychology, and I think it’ll be 
interesting to see them through the 
perspective of philosophy.” 

“The class doesn’t just touch on 
the phenomena of love, like a psy¬ 
chology class. We study the notion, 
and conceptually discuss many di- 


► see Philosophy page 4 


By Victoria Lecuit 


Recently, Juniata has received a 
$15,000 grant from the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Liquor Control Board to help 
fight against underage or poten¬ 
tially dangerous drinking on our 
campus. 

This grant is different than those 
of previous years. “[Previous 
grants] have included things like 
social norms campaigns,” said Dan 
Cook-Huffinan, assistant dean of 
students, “where we put posters up 
in the restroom stalls around cam¬ 
pus with things like statistics [that] 
come straight out of surveys that 
we’ve given Juniata students.” 


“This [grant was one where] 
they were awarding up to $15,000 
per entity, whether you’re a school 
or a community, to combat under¬ 
age and dangerous drinking,” said 
Cook-Huffinan. 

Cook-Huffinan explained that 
there are four general components 
to this grant, the first being aid for 
the new program in College Writ¬ 
ing Seminar Labs, Alcohol EDU. 

Alcohol EDU is a scientifically 
based program that all students 
must complete with an 80 percent 
or higher as a freshman. 

“[It] helps inform students of the 
characteristics of alcohol, the re¬ 
percussions from drinking certain 


amounts, and the law,” said Cook- 
Huffinan. “It’s a very well vetted 
program. It’s been around now for 
several years. A lot of colleges and 
universities have adopted it.” 

Cook-Huffinan explained that 
Juniata had paid for this program 
out-of-pocket in previous years. 
“We thought ‘Great, we can get 
some support for that, ’” said Cook- 
Huffinan. “I think $8550 goes to 
providing Alcohol EDU programs 
for the first year students in CWS 
lab.” 

Student thoughts on whether or 
not this program is actually work- 


► see liquor control page 5 
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New empowerment, prevention and awareness club on campus 

Strong Voices brings issues of sexual assault and harassment to the forefront for discussion 



STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 

The Strong voices club is a new club on campus this semester. Being led by sophomore Rachel Krantz, it was 
created for women who want to speak up against sexual assault. The weekly meetings take place in the Unity 
House and they have been raising money by selling club t-shirts. 


By Corey Lacey 


As a number of different clubs 
have begun to emerge on cam¬ 
pus, one is raising awareness and 
catered to a cause. Strong Voices 
is the College’s latest club, focus¬ 
ing on sexual assault awareness, 
prevention and empowerment for 
Juniata. Strong Voices emerges as 
a safe haven with a powerful yet 
clear message to increase an open 
discussion on the issue. 

The idea to launch for Strong 
Voices dates back to last year 
when sophomore Rachel Krantz 
and fellow Juniata student Skukura 
Woods chose to create a series of 
events for National Sexual Assault 
Awareness Month. 

“We came up with the idea to 
host a panel which included a 
number of faculty members and 
students giving their perspectives 
on the issue and in addition to that, 
we also hosted a candlelight vigil 
for victims of sexual assault,” said 
Krantz, founder and president of 
Strong Voices. 

The panel helped Krantz and 
Woods to realize the emerging 
need for a group the raise aware¬ 
ness. “It’s an issue that is often 
ignored especially on a college 
campus setting and I think that 
everyone is aware that it goes on 
but people tend to label it as some¬ 
thing that doesn’t happen to them 
or anyone they know,” said Rachel 
Krantz. 

Based on the feedback that they 


received on the events, creating 
Strong Voices was an easy deci¬ 
sion. “We really thought that was 
an issue that students cared about 
and we wanted to be able to host 
events and functions like this in the 
future so why not make it a club 
and actually be able to give it a 
name and finding,” said Krantz. 

The title “Strong Voices” fits the 
club’s aim for strengthening stu¬ 
dents. “We really wanted to make 
an impact with empowering stu¬ 
dents and making them remember 
that they have control and power 
over their lives,” said Krantz. 

Strong Voices is different than 
the typical sexual assault groups 
found on college campuses. “To 
my knowledge, we have not had 
a sexual assault prevention edu¬ 
cation club. We have had sexual 
assault survivor groups,” said Pat 
Hunter, college counselor and the 
advisor for Strong Voices. 

Hunter hopes that having Strong 
Voices as an active group on cam¬ 
pus will allow for students to seek 
help easier. 

“Students are going to be more 
willing to ask for help if they know 
they’re supported,” said Hunter. 
“Strong Voices lets students know 
there is a concern there and a will¬ 
ingness of individuals that do want 
to make sure that the issue is ad¬ 
dressed and it is important and 
should not go unrecognized.” 

In addition to continuing the 
panel and the candlelight vigil, 
Strong Voices is planning a vari¬ 


ety of events on campus including 
t-shirt sales with the phrase “Con¬ 
sent is Sexy.” “Even though it’s 
been viewed as a funny message 
for a t-shirt to say, I really think 
there is a strong message there. 
Even when it is kind of a joke, 
it’s something really powerful,” 
Krantz said. 

The club is also working on a 
new event called “The Shoe Proj¬ 
ect.” With this project, the club 
is going to collect shoes ranging 
from a child’s sneaker to a wom¬ 
an’s high heel and place the shoes 


around campus with a first person 
story on sexual assault. 

“The stories are sort of graphic 
and emotional but the message be¬ 
hind the Shoe Project is that sexual 
assault is not just an issue that is 
pertinent to women or even a cer¬ 
tain age group,” said Krantz. “It af¬ 
fects everyone including children, 
elderly, and men.” 

Strong Voices is also fighting to 
break down the negative stereo¬ 
types that sexual assault survivors 
can often experience. “On a daily 
basis students make comments that 


make sexual assault sort of degrad¬ 
ed and our society looks for ways 
in which victims of sexual assault 
deserved what was done to them 
or blame certain behaviors in the 
way they act or how they dress,” 
said Krantz. “And that mentality is 
really what needs to change if this 
movement is to be successful.” 

Students also acknowledge the 
fact that sexual assault can be a 
hard topic to swallow and even 
harder to talk about. “You definite- 


► see strong voices page 6 


‘The Age of Bears’ put on display at Carnegie Hall 

Presenting artist Rebecca Strzelec expresses personal life experiences through self-portraits 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Artist Rebecca Strzelec poses in front of her newest addition in her line of artwork. Her show, “The Age of Bears 
and Other Self Portraits” can be viewed at the museum of art until Feb. 4, 2011. 


By Bessie Weisman 

From Nov. 10 to Feb. 4, the Ju¬ 
niata College Museum of Art is 
exhibiting artist Rebecca Strzelec’s 
show entitled “The Age of Bears 
and Other Self Portraits.” This ex¬ 
hibition presents a technologically 
modernized technique used by 
Strzelec to portray non-represen- 
tational self-portraits among other 
pieces. 

Strzelec is the program coordi¬ 
nator of Visual Arts Studies as well 
as an associate professor of visual 
arts at Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity Altoona. Throughout her 
career, her art has been displayed 
at museums in Philadelphia, Wash¬ 
ington DC and New York City 
among other places. 

For the pieces being displayed 
in this particular show, Strzelec 
was inspired by a camping trip she 
attended in 2005 wherein she was 
serviced to a lecture on the local 
black bear population. She became 
fascinated with the process by 
which scientists determine the age 
of a bear. She found a correlation 
between this scientific process and 
her own creative methods. 

“Apparently, each time a bear 
hibernates, it builds up a layer of 
calcium on its teeth so that they 
don’t decay during their period 
of hibernation,” said Dr. Jennifer 
Streb, assistant professor of art 
history and museum curator. “The 
only way to fully tell the age of a 
bear is to do a cross section of a 
tooth and basically count the rings 
in that tooth, like you would on a 
tree.” 

The correlation between sci¬ 
ence and art comes from Strzelec’s 


use of a Computer Aided Design 
(CAD) technique called Rapid 
Prototyping (RP). “She designs 
everything on a computer and 
she uses a machine that basically 
builds the very thin layers of the 
pieces, layer by layer,” said Streb. 

“CAD and RP are great because 
you can sort of make objects that 
defy gravity and you can make 
forms that are not usually made in 
other ways,” said Strzelec. “If you 
make a mistake, you’re just losing 
time, you’re not losing expensive 
material, and you’re not burning 
your fingers [as with other 3D tech¬ 


niques]. So the risk is really differ¬ 
ent. That’s basically why I stuck 
with it. Now, more importantly, it’s 
just my way of working.” 

“She’ll make a three-dimen¬ 
sional model in real life and turn 
it into a three-dimensional model 
on her CAD program,” said senior 
Tim Cam, gallery manager. “You 
can actually see how it’s a bunch 
of different layers of plastic resin 
which make up the pieces. It’s a re¬ 
ally interesting technique and we 
are going to put up a video of the 
process so people could actually 
see how it’s done.” 


“I really like the video. I think 
that a lot of people who first see 
the pieces don’t understand what 
goes into making them,” said ju¬ 
nior and museum practicum stu¬ 
dent Elyse Williams. “I think it’s 
really interesting watching the 3D 
printer and just seeing the process. 
It gives you a better understanding 
of how these pieces are generated 
and what’s behind their creation.” 

“I’ve personally never seen 
anything like this — printing in 
3D is a new concept for me,” said 
senior and art student Elaina Rob¬ 
ins. “And at first glance you might 


think it’s very simple, but once you 
delve into it you realize that’s not 
the case.” 

“Also, everything in the show 
is wearable,” said Streb. “There 
are a couple of neck pieces, one of 
which is inspired by the time that 
she’s been with her husband and 
it’s color-coded. Certain links are 
different colors based on the per¬ 
centage of time they were dating, 
the percentage of time they were 
apart, and the percentage of time 
they have been married.” 

Some other pieces in the show 
include the evolution of Strzelec’s 
teeth as seen through her school 
portraits and various wearable 
broaches which each express dif¬ 
ferent subjects. 

<£ None of the exhibition is re¬ 
ally about anything I wouldn’t talk 
to someone about,” said Strzelec. 
“But there are a few pieces that 
people might say are embarrass¬ 
ing, like the old school photos, or 
my husband’s spenn count; but 
that is all leading up to [my daugh¬ 
ter Stella]. It’s all important and 
Stella is a milestone in my life.” 

On the particular subjects of her 
art, Strzelec emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity to express aspects of her own 
personal life through her work. 
She upholds the reasons behind 
creating non-representational self- 
portraits in general. 

“If the things that are in your 
head are floating around there all 
the time and you’re not able to ar¬ 
ticulate them in your work, or you 
choose not to, I think it’s kind of 
a disservice,” said Strzelec. “Ev¬ 
erything else in the world has been 


► see rebecca strzelec page 6 
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Top: Senior Anne Ziegler enjoys some Spanish food at the Interna¬ 
tional Tapas Dinner held on Nov. 12. The dinner was hosted by the an¬ 
thropology and archaeology club so students could enjoy finger foods 
from a variety of cultures. 

Bottom: Macaroni and cheese with bacon in it was one of the favorite 
foods at the dinner. Another popular favorite was bacon dipped in 
chocolate. 


Athletes to play on new ground 


By Diane Nguyen 


In its sixth year, the Registered 
Student Organization, Mud Junk¬ 
ies has carved its niche in Juniata’s 
ceramics studio. Mud Junkies of¬ 
fers students with different levels 
of experience working with clay 
an opportunity to create different 
pieces that are uniquely their own. 

Many students on campus are 
unaware that Juniata College has 
a ceramics studio, commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘Tot Shop.” The 
Pot Shop is located behind Sunder¬ 
land Hall across the street. 

“I’ve lived in Sunderland, and 
I’ve never even seen the ceram¬ 
ics studio,” said freshman Andrew 
Gill. 

“I knew Ceramics courses were 
offered, but I never knew where 
they were held,” said sophomore 
Briana Maddalena. 

The ceramics studio is open 24 
hours a day. However, according 
to senior, and secretary of Mud 
Junkies, Nick Brown, “It’s not re¬ 
ally open to the Mud Junkies. They 
[the club members] can only come 


in during the meetings ... There’s 
an adult course, so it’s technically 
open to anyone who wants to do 
that. There’s a fee associated with 
participations just because the 
clay’s really expensive.” 

The studio is also available at all 
times to students taking ceramics 
courses such as wheel-throwing or 
ceramic sculpture. These classes 
often have an average of 14 stu¬ 
dents enrolled. 

There are several kilns located 
in the ceramics studio: two electric 
kilns, one gas kiln, one soda kiln 
and an anagama kiln. The anaga- 
ma kiln in Juniata’s ceramics stu¬ 
dio is a wood-fueled kiln and one 
of the first of its kind built on the 
east coast. 

Currently, the anagama kiln is 
being fired, a process that takes 
five to seven days straight to com¬ 
plete. 

“The anagama is a huge kiln. It 
takes a lot of work to fill it,” said 
sophomore and Mud Junkie presi¬ 
dent, Kelsey Kohis. “There [are] 
sections of it, and the sections have 
wood in them, and the wood is ba¬ 


sically on fire. More wood keeps 
on getting added for five to seven 
days continuously, so it gets re¬ 
ally, really, really hot.” In order to 
sustain the heat, students take on 
three-hour shifts so that the fire is 
maintained constantly. 

“Depending on where [the clay] 
is in the kiln, it can have different 
colors like browns or greens or dif¬ 
ferent things, and then after the fir¬ 
ing is over, we have to let it cool 
for a while,” said Kohrs. “When 
you take it out, it has a very organic 
look to all the pieces.” 

Being involved in Mud Junk¬ 
ies or taking some of the Ceram¬ 
ics courses can also be a learning 
experience in disciplines outside 
of art, according to sophomore, 
and treasure of Mud Junkies, Tay¬ 
lor Cox. “I didn’t know that there 
[was] so much chemistry behind 
[things] like the kilns ... How you 
position the clay even affects the 
chemistry within the clay,” said 
Cox. 

“Some of it was harder than O- 


► see Mud Junkies page 7 


► from Turf Field page 1 

Once the field-turf is in place, 
both football and field hockey will 
use it to practice and host games. 
The addition of stadium lighting 
will accommodate for lack of day¬ 
light and teams will finally be able 
to practice after nightfall. 

“Having turf would positively 
affect the season because we 


would actually be able to practice 
on the type of surface we would 
play our games on,” said Emma 
Dahmus, sophomore field hockey 
player. “Although we still work 
hard at practice and our team has 
a lot of skill, we cannot play the 
same game on turf as we practice 
on grass. If we got the chance to 
regularly practice on turf, I think 
we would definitely go further in 
NCAA’s.” 

While field hockey and football 
would reap the immediate benefits 
of a new field, other sports, like 
soccer, will not walk away empty- 
handed. 

“I’m okay with not playing on 
turf,” said junior soccer player 
Greg Hess. “Even if it means we 
could possibly get a practice field, 
our game field wouldn’t turn to 
straight mud. That would help us 
mightily.” 

Many student-athletes will ben¬ 
efit from the addition of artificial 
grass and lights. Although, stu¬ 
dents who pick the walls of a class¬ 
room over the lines on a field will 
also bask in the soon-to-be glory of 
Knox Stadium. 

“Aesthetics are very impor¬ 
tant on any college campus,” said 
Launtz. “While Knox is very well 
kept, a turf field will enhance this 
side of campus and its appearance. 
It will be a positive for the im¬ 
provement of our programs.” 


Miller’s Diner 

3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 

6 4 3 - 3 4 1 8 

**Unlimited Breakfast and Dinner Buffets on Weekends ** 

As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 

(some examples): 

* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 

* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 

* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


Stop at Miller's Diner, where the food is "Train-Stoppin' Good" 


Tapas Dinner 


STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 

In the ceramics studio located near the soccer fields there are several types of kilns that are used to glaze/place 
the finishing touches on works of pottery. These two kilns are electric and are commonly used by art students 
and members of the mud junkies club. Next the mud junkies will be using the much larger wood kiln. 


Mud Junkies members get hands dirty 


An inside look at Juniata's ceramics studio, ‘The Pot Shop' 
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Meat Market 


KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Left: Junior Goran Skinder teases the audience while attempting to increase the bids being made on him during the 
annual men’s rugby meat market fundraiser. Right: Sophomore Richard Schur dances with a member of the audi¬ 
ence in between parading around stage. 


Studying matters of the heart 


► from Philosophy page 1 

mensions [of love],” said Wang. 

“[Philosophy] classes are al¬ 
ways really interesting and they 
seem to overlap into everything 
else I’ve taken and into my POE, 
which is Peace and Conflict stud¬ 
ies,” said senior Jess Koenig. “I’ve 
also studied gender and taken a lot 
of gender and conflict courses, so 
I think this will tie in really nicely 
for my senior year.” 

In addition to addressing various 
dimensions of a relatable topic, 
this class provides an outlet for in¬ 
terested students to explore the de¬ 
partment. “[This class] allows me 
to allure or seduce so many young 
minds who come to take a first 
taste of philosophy class. Because 
many people have no idea about 
philosophy, they have never taken 
philosophy in high school like stu¬ 
dents in European countries do,” 
said Wang. “Initially I thought I’d 
have to advertise the class more, 
but the sexy title alone had it filled 
in registration.” 

“I’ve taken a bunch of [Wang’s] 
classes, and he’s a fantastic phi¬ 
losophy teacher,” said senior Joe 


Aultman-Moore, who is also reg¬ 
istered for the class. “And I’ve 
never really read any philosophy 
on love and sexuality, so I’m sure 
he’ll make it interesting.” 

While the course is already filled 
now, Wang would be willing to 
open it for interested students. “If 
students are not sure what philoso¬ 
phy is all about, this is a good start. 
And if the class looks closed but 
you have tremendous interest and 
think you are ready for it, come to 
talk to me and I might add you in,” 
he said. 

Wang also emphasized the 
importance of philosophy to all 
POEs. “The basic way to reach any 
POE not in philosophy by taking 
this class is this - they are learning 
philosophic conceptual analyses 
and methods to deal with any other 
notions,” he said. 

“If you study philosophy, you 
learn how to think, and that’s the 
most important skill you can leam 
from college. All others you can 
pick up from books - if you give 
me some time, I can study the con¬ 
tent of anything. But if you know 
how to think, that’s the most im¬ 
portant.” 


Psychology department research offers authentic lab experience 

Students work with Widman, Gilman and Dunwoody for experience in social issue projects 


By Raelyn Layne 

There several research projects 
underway in the psychology de¬ 
partment, including a religious 
behavior study, bilingualism and 
an authoritarianism study. Each 
headed by a professor, students 
who take these cour ses are getting 
hands on experience in social issue 
research. 

“We’re generally interested in 
evolutionary psychology, the idea 
... [that we] are able to understand 
modem human behavior while 
looking back at the conditions un¬ 
der which we evolved,” said David 
Widman, professor of psychol¬ 
ogy who is currently undergoing a 
project on religious behavior. 

“Specifically we’re interested in 
religious behavior but I don’t want 
to go into any more detail than 
that. One of the things we have to 
be concerned about in psychology 
is what we call demand charac¬ 
teristic. If the participants are too 
aware of what’s going on when 
they come into the lab then that 
may influence what they do and 
we want them to just to behave,” 
said Widman 

Phillip Dunwoody, associate 
professor of psychology and Anne 
Gilman, assistant professor of psy¬ 
chology are also heading in-depth 
projects on campus. 

“I have two research projects 
right now that I’m focused on,” 
said Dunwoody. “One is devel¬ 
oping a measure of physiological 
critical thinking so we can have 
some way of measuring how much 
develops in our students from 
freshman to senior year.” 

“I’m also developing a measure 
of authoritarianism, which looks 
at how willing people are to trust 
those in authority. It deals with a lot 
of political issues, how comfort¬ 
able people are in giving up civil 
liberties for safety because they 
trust the leader to give them secu¬ 
rity, or are they skeptical of those 
in authority,” said Dunwoody. 

“Essentially it compares our 


measure with some previous mea¬ 
sures of authoritarianism and looks 
at how well they predict certain 
variables of authoritarianism. This 
was designed to help explain or 
predict political intolerance and 
prejudice, so we also use a number 
of racism and sexism,” said Dun¬ 
woody. 

Dunwoody has spent the past 
four years collecting data and is 
now currently writing a manu¬ 
script, “I have three students in 
my lab who are helping me cre¬ 
ate some tables and what not 
for the manuscript. I have stu¬ 
dents who do research with me 
every semester and so they’re in¬ 
volved as well. Actually I think 
they’re presenting some of it at 
NCUR or will be submitting to 
present at NCUR” 

NCUR is the National Confer¬ 
ences on Undergraduate Research. 
Many students in the psychology 
department will be submitting to 
NCUR this spring. 

Gilman has been working on 
a study of bilingualism. “I have 


a couple projects running, one is 
a project we started last year and 
we will continue all this year to 
build on what we already know 
about evidence for bilingualism. 
People who speak more then one 
language may respond differently 
to certain pictures or word stimu¬ 
li,” said Gilman. 

In terms of goals Gilman, Wid¬ 
man and Dunwoody agree ad¬ 
vancing knowledge is key. “On a 
scientific level all three projects 
relate to how we store knowledge 
and how that influences short 
term processing of the input we 
may have in class or listening to 
music or listening to someone 
or trying to remember that infor¬ 
mation looking how the long term 
knowledge we have has an impact 
on how we process short term,” 
said Gilman. 

“The training we received in 
graduate school was to be able to 
advance knowledge and so ulti¬ 
mately, I think [that] the goal for 
most of us is to advance knowl¬ 
edge. That said though, the goal 


here at Juniata is a little different, 
at least it is in my mind. My pri¬ 
mary goal and thing that I want to 
have is students working in the lab, 
I want them to be getting an au¬ 
thentic laboratory experience and 
that’s really what I’m trying to do. 
If I happen to get a paper out of it 
or if I get something published off 
of it I consider that a bonus,” said 
Widman. 

a 

My primary goal and 
thing that I want to 
have is students work¬ 
ing in the lab 

n 


Seniors Lyndsey Gianella and 
Andrew Masullo are both work¬ 
ing on individualized projects. 
Gianella is currently interested in 
entering a Ph.D program in school 
psychology and has been working 
alongside the psych department to 


create her own project. 

“I’m doing an honors project in 
psych this year, which basically 
entails me doing my own research 
project and writing my own re¬ 
search manuscript. I’m doing it on 
death anxiety and belief in an after 
life in college students. I’m plan¬ 
ning on taking it to NCUR,” said 
Gianella. 

“My favorite part is finally be¬ 
ing involved in the whole process. 
Since I was a freshman we have 
been talking about literature that 
is associated with psychology and 
this mythological data that every¬ 
one collects so its kind of neat and 
surreal at the same time being a 
part of that process that collects all 
the data and is used to analyze it 
and actually infer things from it,” 
said Masullo. 

If you are interested in joining 
the psychology club and to find out 
more information about psychol¬ 
ogy classes, events and research 
you can contact Gianella, the club 
president, at GIANELM08@ju- 
niata.edu. 
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www.standingstonecoffeecompany.com 





College and Community Open Mid! 
Saturday Nov. 19th - 7:30pm 

t's your turn for a little SSCC spot light.The PA system will be 
set up and the mic will be on for a night of local community 
entertainment. Either call in or come early to sign up for a slot 
ahead of time. Poetry or musical performers are welcome. 
Gome and support your friends or family and 
enjoy a great night together! 
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Rugby Formal 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Left: Junior Jamie Brace passes a thrown ball to her teammates at the rugby formal tournament. Right: Juniata’s Hellbenders go up against Franklin and Marshall on Saturday, Nov. 5 
2011, at the annual Rugby Formal tournament. The Hellbenders also played against Grove City, and went on to win both games, as well as the whole tournament. 


Money to pay for Alcohol EDU and Public Safety civility patrols 


► from Liquor Control page 1 
ing were mixed. 

“Well, that certainly seems 
like something that our freshmen 
could have used at the beginning 
of the semester,” said senior Andy 
Waplinger. 

“It sure seems to help the fresh¬ 
men,” said senior Lucia Cappiello. 
“[And] more mock-tails would be 
legit.” 

“I think maybe it would be ben¬ 
eficial for freshmen who may not 
honestly have much experience 
with alcohol - but it could also 
scare the pants off of them,” said 
senior Heather Kostick. 

Hie second component of the 
grant is more hands on than the 
first. 

“The Pennsylvania Liquor Con¬ 
trol Board is actually a sub-agency 
of Pennsylvania State Police,” said 
Cook-Hufi&nan. “Because PLCB 
has both an educational compo¬ 
nent that is also a law enforcement 
agency, they encourage grants that 
have an enforcement aspect to 
them as well.” 

“You my have heard of this 
thing that our Public Safety does 
called Civility Patrols,” said Cook- 


Huffrnan. “At certain periods dur¬ 
ing the year on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday nights, they bring in 
extra coverage, and they patrol the 
area from the college to the area of 
Memories and Johnny’s.” 

“Obviously we have a fair 
number of students who on those 
particular nights travel down to 
those places to drink,” said Cook- 
Hufi&nan. 

“We’ve had some difficulty 
over time with students walking 
through people’s back yards, being 
loud even occasionally, [or] not 
often but occasionally, damaging 
something.” 

“Civility Patrols are designed 
not to arrest students,” said Cook- 
Hufi&nan, “but to maintain a pres¬ 
ence in that area during those peak 
times and to encourage students [to 
be on their] best behavior.” 

“That’s somewhere around 
$4500 which is almost the rest of 
it,” Cook-Hufi&nan said. 

“[Another piece which is] in 
support of the Civility Patrols 
provides another radio for that ex¬ 
tra officer,” said Cook-Hufi&nan. 
“Those radio communications that 
they use are actually very expen¬ 
sive Motorola outfits.” 


“Finally, the Liquor Control 
Board puts on an annual confer¬ 
ence in the spring,” said Cook- 
Hufi&nan. 

“The grant money will also pro¬ 
vide support for three people from 
Juniata to go to that conference. 
And it would [most likely consist 
of] two public safety officers and 
one of our counselors, people who 
are very involved in alcohol efforts 
on campus, both in enforcement 
and in education.” 

“We’re trying to get students to 
be responsible and not dangerous 
about their alcohol consumption,” 
said Cook-Hufi&nan. 

“As long as Juniata uses the 
money in an appropriate way, there 
could be a lot of progress made to 
lessening die underage and dan¬ 
gerous drinking that goes on,” said 
sophomore Scott Thomas. 

The grants of years prior had 
consisted of a more hands-off ap¬ 
proach to alcohol education. 

“It’s called social norms cam¬ 
paign where you try to encourage 
people,” said Cook-Hufi&nan, “that 
there are actually a lot of [other] 
people who chose not to drink and 
find other activities or things to do 
besides getting drunk.” 


“If you get the message that not 
eveiyone does [drink and] there 
are people who make other, more 
responsible, engaging, socially 
responsible choices then maybe 
more people are inclined to do 
that,” said Cook-Hufi&nan. 

“Because we’re doing those 
things with this grant money,” 
Cook-Hufi&nan said, <c that does 
free up some other staff time and 
other resources that we can con¬ 
tinue hying to do different things 
to encourage students to do other 
things besides just drinking.” 

“Honestly, I had no idea that JC 
was trying to combat a ‘drinking 
problem,”’ said senior Ellen Santa- 
Maria. “I think that as long as there 
is Hie institution of college, kids 
are going to binge drink and find 
themselves in compromising situ¬ 
ations. 

The only way to change it for 
the better, in my opinion, is to lead 
by example, and even then, I think 
that sometimes learning a lesson 
is more valuable than being told 
what to avoid.” 

“Throwing out statistics that 
are based from Juniata surveys, a 
significant number of people, to 
everyone’s surprise,” said Cook- 


Hufi&nan, “don’t drink or drink 
very infrequently and when they 
do drink, they don’t do it in ex¬ 
cess.” 

“It’s just a small portion of peo¬ 
ple that tend to overdo it and end 
up getting sick or in the hospital,” 
said Cook-Hufi&nan. 

“I think it’s more our country 
has a drinking problem. Kids come 
to college - any college really, and 
drink a lot really recklessly,” said 
junior Austin Moffa. “They don’t 
know any better and it’s because 
for a lot of them this is their first 
exposure to the freedom of it all. 
If we weren’t so damn puritanical, 
people wouldn’t be going to the 
hospital.” 

“Juniata students are really good 
people. They care for one another; 
they watch out for one another, 
they’re not mean-spirited,” said 
Cook-Hufi&nan. 

“That’s the real beauty about 
this community is that we really do 
try,” Cook-Hufi&nan said. “We still 
want to continue our efforts to try 
to improve that and to get people 
to use their best judgment and not 
to drink to excess. So that’s what 
this grant and those efforts are all 
about.” 



Power Down Dinner 


JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 

On Thursday Nov. 3,2011, staff and students joined together in a Power Down Dinner, the proceeds benefited the power up Gambia club.The attendees were treated to a delicious dinner 
cooked with little electricity. Meals were consumed by candlelight and accompanied by acoustic drummers for entertainment. 
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RSO focuses on addressing stereotypes 


► from strong voices page 2 

ly get groups of people where you 
can have great discussions about it 
and feel very safe and secure but 
there are also people who don’t 
take it seriously and will bash it 
and don’t feel comfortable,” said 
junior Kaitlin Krueger. 

The club has had some strong 
support so far. “Health and Well¬ 
ness has offered us any support 
that we need, be that financial aid 
for materials or help with plan¬ 
ning events. I have spoken to sev¬ 
eral RAs who have been more than 
willing to distribute any materials 
that the club might need,” said 
Krantz. “Even Juniata’s Office of 
Public Safety has come to one of 
our meetings and offered their sup¬ 
port and financial assistance.” 

Strong Voices and the Office 
of Public Safety are collaborat¬ 
ing together to provide a positive 
campus environment. “In those 


unfortunate situations, it’s very 
impactful on a student and some¬ 
times their first experience is going 
to be with a public safety officer or 
a residential assistant,” said Jesse 
Leonard, director of public safety. 

The Office of Residential Life 
has also agreed to help the cause 
and feels that their RAs can help 
increase awareness. Resident As¬ 
sistants participate in a week long 
training teaching them how to 
respond to a variety of situations 
such as the event of a sexual mis¬ 
conduct. 

“I think it’s something that we 
all take very seriously in preparing 
all of our RAs for every situation,” 
said Lauren O’Donnell, acting di¬ 
rector of residential life. 

Club turnout by students has 
been strong and continues to grow. 
“I have been pleasantly surprise 
with the turnout so far. I think that 
once we start to have more and 
more events and people are aware 


that the club exists that there is go¬ 
ing to be an even bigger and better 
turnout,” said Krantz. 

Students see the benefit of hav¬ 
ing Strong Voices on campus. 
“Everyone thinks that this kind of 
thing is clear cut and there is a lot 
of middle ground and I think this is 
really important to discuss where 
that line is drawn in the middle 
ground,” said senior Tess Ginley. 

Students attending Strong Voic¬ 
es meetings are satisfied with how 
the club is progressing. “I think 
the club fills a gap that was sorely 
needed on Juniata’s campus,” said 
Luke Thompson, junior and resi¬ 
dential assistant. 

“I think that this campus par¬ 
ticularly has a lot of compassion¬ 
ate people and professors,” Krantz 
said. “We are good people at heart 
at Juniata and I think we are ready 
to start a movement like this but 
just be extra aware of how we com¬ 
municate about sexual assault.” 


Eagles football gets the victory 

Win is sweeter against main rival: the Crusaders 



KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 


Freshman Silas Robinson, freshman Hunter Phillips and sophomore Greg Nixon 
work together to tackle a Susquehannah player. 


By Jason Greenberg 

The game was not of the same 
magnitude as the Giants’ victory 
over the patriots in Super Bowl 
XLH, nor did it have the same his¬ 
torical implications as the “Miracle 
on Ice.” However, for Juniata foot¬ 
ball, beating Susquehanna in the 
annual “Goalpost Game” is the 
most important win the program 
has had in a long time. 

The Eagles took back the goal¬ 
post trophy Saturday with a last 
second field goal to win the game, 
17-16, and capture their first vic¬ 
tory since 2009. 

“These kids never gave up 
all season,” said first year Head 
Coach Time Launtz. “They never 
stopped believing and they never 
stopped competing.” 

The game featured an ironic 
twist of having multiple come¬ 
backs within the comeback win 
for Juniata. The Eagles were down 
13-0 going into halftime and had 
to climb their way out of that hole 
in the third quarter with two touch¬ 
downs. 

The team again found them¬ 
selves behind 16-14 with exactly 
two minutes left after a Susque¬ 
hanna field Goal. Yet again, the 
Eagles would come back thanks 
to a “David Tyree-like” catch by 
junior receiver De’Sean Popley for 
39 yards down to the Susquehanna 
three yard line. 

The grab was a personal come¬ 
back for Popley who had dropped 
a long pass down the sideline ear¬ 
lier in the game. “It was just a great 
pitch and catch by Ward [Udinski] 
and De’Sean Popley.” Launtz said. 
“[Popley] has had some opportuni¬ 
ties this season, but he kept com¬ 
peting and never gave up.” 

“All I thought about on that play 


was making up for the drop in the 
first half,” Popley said. “My team¬ 
mates, my coaches and the whole 
team just kept believing in me.” 

The Juniata program in itself 
came back with their first win in 
23 games, but to add to the satis¬ 
faction, was the fact that it came 
on senior day. The 13 seniors have 
had the same number of wins as 
head coaches in their four years 
on college hill, three. “I’m just 
so happy for our seniors,” Popley 
said. “It’s really emotional. Guys 
are hugging and crying right now. 
It’s great” 

The Eagles have even more 
cause for celebration because of 
the Juniata-Susquehanna rivalry, 
in which the two teams have com¬ 
peted against each other more than 


any other school in Juniata’s his¬ 
tory. “The fact that it is a rivalry 
game means everything,” Launtz 
said 

“To win the Goalpost Game and 
get off on the right track for the 
2011 season, it just sets the tone for 
2012,” Popley said. 

The Eagles are hoping the win is 
what they need to give them some 
momentum going into the offsea¬ 
son, but for now, it is time to enjoy 
the victory. 

“This is for all those alumni 
who have supported us and had 
to wake up and see those nega¬ 
tive headlines in the newspapers,” 
Launtz said. “I can’t wait until they 
pick up the newspaper tomorrow 
morning. I hope their coffee tastes 
great.” 


Latest art exhibit inspired by camping 


► from rebecca strzelec page 2 

said, and I could comment on any¬ 
thing, but what other people can’t 
do is comment on what I’m living. 
So they’re self-portraits, but they 
are loosely based” 

“I’m really excited for the 
show,” said Streb. “It’s different 
type of work then we’ve ever had 


in the gallery before. We have done 
some sculptural things before, but 
it’s usually ceramic art. This is 
something really contemporary, 
it’s really new.” 

“I think that this show is really 
nice because it is displaying a real¬ 
ly contemporary form of art,” said 
Williams. “When people think of 
art, they usually think of paintings, 


drawings, etchings and that type of 
thing. 

I think this exhibition is really 
showcasing that all of the new tech¬ 
nology available with our genera¬ 
tion can be harnessed for art, and 
new technology is not necessarily 
just useful for science. It can be 
used for creative methods and ex¬ 
pression.” 



Roving Reporter 

;i|fng, what would it be? 
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pie. 


Hannah Pursel ‘14 




Noah Walstrom ‘13 


Oreos. duh 
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Gamelmeat 


Brandon Leckemby 
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"Norm 


Frank Filisosky ‘13 
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New kiln, the anagama, to set the entire art scene ablaze 



STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Sara Pitchman, vice president of Mud Junkies is helping a ceramics class¬ 
mate senior Dominic Bornman load the Wood Kiln behind the Ceramics studio. 


► from Mud Junkies page 3 

chem [Organic Chemistry],” said 
Cox. “It deals a lot with ... ther¬ 
modynamics, and depending on 
the heat inside the kiln, it can af¬ 
fect the ... chemicals of the clay. 
If you don’t get all the bubbles out 
of your clay, the heat will cause the 
air in your clay to expand and then 
[the clay] will explode.” 

The clay used in the studio is 
made on site by studio technicians 
and students in advanced courses. 
“We have a 1940s bread-mixer ... 
from an old grocery store, and it 
basically hasn’t been changed at 
all,” said Brown, “We just pour 
in 50 pound bags of dry material, 
and we can make ... hundreds of 
different types of clay. It’s pretty 
nice.” 

When asked where the materi¬ 
als to make the clay come from, 
Brown said, “There [are] ceramics 
supply companies from Harrisburg 
and Pittsburgh, so we could just 
buy clay from them, but it’s expen¬ 
sive.” 

Students in the club have vary¬ 
ing degrees of experience with 
clay and making pottery. “[Mud 


Junkies] is open to everyone,” said 
Kohrs. “If someone has never even 
touched clay in their entire life, 
they are more than welcome to 
come [as well as] the people who 
know exactly what they’re doing. 
Everyone’s welcome.” 

At a typical meeting, members 
are shown ways of creating dif¬ 


ferent kinds of pieces; however, 
what they choose to make during 
a meeting is ultimately up to them. 
Many students in the club elect to 
make small projects such as cups, 
bowls or pots out of clay. 

“At Mud Junkies, we usually, 
depending on what type of experi¬ 
ence levels are there, let [the club 


members] kind of make what they 
want. Whether they want to make 
a bowl [or] if there [are] any up¬ 
coming events that they want to 
make a cup for, they generally 
make it in the first meeting,” said 
Kohrs. “The meeting after, we 
glaze it. Then a couple of meetings 
later, it’ll be ready to take home af¬ 
ter being fired in the kiln.” 

“Mostly Kelsey or Nick will tell 
us if there’s going to be a specific 
kind of firing. They’ll give us up¬ 
dates on the anagama or if they’re 
going to have the soda firing 
soon,” said Cox. “We can get clay 
and make any kind of piece that we 
want.” 

Members of the club were at¬ 
tracted to Mud Junkies for differ¬ 
ent reasons. “I just thought it was 
cool. I like the hands-on [experi¬ 
ence], and I like doing something 
different,” said Cox. “I don’t know. 
I guess I just like getting my hands 
dirty.” 

Cox, who is a marine science 
POE, also enjoys meeting people 
outside of her POE. “Some people 
there aren’t science majors, so it’s 
cool meeting them,” said Cox. 

“We’re more of getting people 


into the ceramics shop, you know, 
trying to see, ‘Oh is this something 
that I want to do?’ [or] ‘Is this a 
class I want to take?’,” said Kohrs. 
“I really like the ceramics studio 
in general. In high school, I never 
took one pottery class or anything. 
Then Mud Junkies got me into it.” 

Most of the funding for the club 
comes from different sales held 
throughout the year. A major char¬ 
ity fundraiser that Mud Junkies 
involves itself in is Empty Bowls, 
which takes place in the spring se¬ 
mester. 

Empty Bowls is a dinner in 
which members of both the Juniata 
and Huntingdon Community are 
invited. 

After making a donation, people 
can select a handcrafted bowl and 
fill it with soup. Once the dinner is 
finished, they take home their new 
bowl. 

Other fundraisers are done in 
conjunction with other clubs on 
campus, in which the members of 
Mud Junkies offer their projects 
for sale. 

Mud Junkies meets from 8:30 
p.m. to 9:30 p.m. every other Mon¬ 
day in the ceramics studio. 


An inside look at the funding for facilities, College 

Students and faculty participate in writing grants and maintaining past and present funders 


By Dan Endres 

Despite the price tag of at¬ 
tendance, Juniata College is 
funded by more than student 
tuition alone. Many of the pro¬ 
grams and facilities on campus are 
financially supported through the 
grant process. 

“What I like to think that grants 
are ail about for Juniata College is 
that these pay for things that we 
want to do but would otherwise not 
have the money or the resources to 
be able to do them,” said Michael 
Keating, director of corporate and 
foundation support. 

“We’re a combined office,” 
said Keating. “We do both in¬ 
stitutional grants and individual 
grants. Institutional grants serve 
the broad college and then we will 
have individual grants that will 
serve a particular faculty member 
in their research or a particular 
administrator in their area of inter¬ 
est.” 

Senior Arielle Webster is one 
student that has benefited from the 


grant process. 

“It’s really important for us in 
earth and environmental science,” 
said Arielle. 

“The grants allow us to set up 
eco-systems that we can control. 
If not for the grants, we would not 
be able to do the level of research 
that we do. To be as blunt as pos¬ 
sible, we have an octopus. That’s 
just cool.” 

Dr. Neil Pelkey wrote the pro¬ 
posal that allowed the renovation 
of the marine biology lab over this 
past summer. However, the grant 
process is competitive, and there 
was no guarantee of that proposal’s 
success. 

“If we do everything right 
we will get the grant about 
30 percent of the time from the 
funders,” said Keating. “That’s the 
industry standard. You’re going to 
be rejected 70 percent even if you 
do everything right. They will al¬ 
ways have more people asking for 
money than they have money to 
give.” 

Even if a grant is rejected, how¬ 


ever, Juniata does not give up on 
that funder. 

“One of the discussions that 
we have with a potential funder 
is that if they say ‘no’, we ask if 
they know of somebody else who 
might be interested in funding a 
particular project,” said Keating. 
“We have an expression that we 
call ‘the next grant.’ We’re looking 
for a long term relationship with 
these funders.” 

Furthermore, Juniata does not 
rely solely on grants to function. 

“A lot of the stuff that we have 
Dr. Pelkey has built,” said Ari¬ 
elle. “Most of it is PVC pipe and 
different silicons to hold it all 
together. It gives us a bit more free¬ 
dom and is cheaper than getting the 
very specific scientific stuff. We try 
to save money in this lab, but it is a 
very money driven system. It costs 
a lot do science. There’s no way 
around that.” 

Assistant Professor of Physics 
Matthew Beaky discusses the pro¬ 
cess of writing a grant proposal. 

“The first step is to identify a 


funding source,” said Beaky. “In 
my case with physics, that’s usu¬ 
ally the National Science Founda¬ 
tion, sometimes NASA. The first 
thing is to find a source that is so¬ 
liciting proposals in your particular 
area. Then you have to develop a 
proposal for the money that satis¬ 
fies their particular criteria.” 

Criteria can include everything 
from what the proposal is asking 
money for to the formatting of the 
document itself. 

“The National Science Foun¬ 
dation for example might have at 
any different time dozens different 
solicitations which are requests for 
proposals. Each one might fund a 
different thing like polar explora¬ 
tion or upper atmospheric science. 
Each one is very specific.” 

Deborah Roney, assistant pro¬ 
fessor of English and director of 
Language in Motion speaks to the 
challenging nature of grant writ¬ 
ing. 

“You have to write clearly for 
your audience while not giving up 
your own content,” said Roney. 


“You have to not just make up 
things because they want to hear 
it. You have to be truthful, but you 
also have to think about what they 
value.” 

“The Arthur Vining Davis 
Foundations were interested in 
Language in Motion because 
their primary focus in their sec¬ 
ondary education grant program i 
s on improving the quality of 
high school teaching. We had 
to emphasize how Language in 
Motion impacts high school teach¬ 
ers.” 

Professor Roney has written 
four successful grants. She is cur¬ 
rently working on a proposal for 
Language in Motion that will soon 
be submitted to hinders for review. 

“There is a grant review pro¬ 
cess,” said Beaky. “That is the 
stage where the reviewers and the 
director of that part of the organi¬ 
zation looks over the budget that 
you propose and will get back to 
you if they feel that some budget 
categories are much too high or 
even much too low.” 

Juniata maintains a growing list 
of past and potential funders that 
could fund projects in the future. 

“There are 55,000 private 
foundations in the United States 
alone,” said Keating. “We’re 
constantly in touch with those 
people who have regularly funded 
us and we’re always trying to add 
to that list. We have several dozen 
foundations that have funded Ju¬ 
niata College more than once and 
we keep going back to them asking 
them for more money for different 
purposes.” 

“I think it’s important for any 
college or university to support 
the grants writing process,” said 
Roney. 

“I think that especially now 
when there is so much difficulty 
economically, there is obviously 
an increased need for money on 
campuses. You have to have staff 
support, which is why having 
people like Mike and Genna is 
so critical.” 


SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon • 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 



Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates. 

Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 

OPEN YEAR ROUND 

JSM REALTY 

50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 

1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) • 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 www.raystown.org 
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The season of giving thanks is here, or is it? 


The week off that gives us a 
glimpse of the sweet freedom 
that is winter break is approach¬ 
ing quickly. Thanksgiving is right 
around the comer. In fact, on the 
day that this issue of “The Junia¬ 
tian” hits stands around campus, 
it will be exactly one week be¬ 
fore Turkey Day. In America that 
means a couple of things. Food, 
football, parades and shopping 
will be on everyone’s minds next 
week. But perhaps we have lost 
sight of what Thanksgiving really 
stands for. 

According to “National Geo¬ 
graphic,” Americans will serve 
up 46 million turkeys on Nov. 
24, 2011. This is roughly 735 
million pounds of turkey meat. 
That is nearly 110,000 grams of 
tryptophan, the stuff your Uncle 
Dave says makes you tired, even 
though you know better. We will 
also consume millions of pounds 
of cranberries, sweet potatoes and 
pumpkins. All of this will come at 
the expense of our waistlines, and 
many of us will undoubtedly ex¬ 
perience that after-dinner lethargy 
so affectionately referred to as a 


“food coma.” 

Many of the foods we will be 
eating, including pumpkin pie, 
cranberry sauce and sweet pota¬ 
toes were not even present at the 
first Thanksgiving. Sweet potatoes 
were not yet consumed by many, 
sugar was too expensive to make 
the cranberry sauce, and the ingre¬ 
dients necessary to make the crust 
of the pie were not available. If you 
wish to have a Thanksgiving as 
traditional as gets, check out http:// 
www.plimoth.org/learn/just-kids/ 
recipes. Here you can find recipes 
that would have been more likely 
to be there during that first meal 
shared between the Pilgrims and 
their gracious Native American 
hosts. 

Of course Thanksgiving these 
days would not be complete with¬ 
out the Macy’s Thanksgiving Day 
Parade. Here, corporate sponsors 
float mammoth balloons shaped 
like their mascots and characters 
through the streets of New York 
City, convincing us to go out the 
next day (Black Friday) and avoid 
being trampled by soccer moms 
trying to get this year’s Tickle- 
Me Elmo. More than 44 million 
people tuned in on Thanksgiving 
2010. There’s music and elaborate 


floats, and more than a few of us 
will be glued to the screen remi¬ 
niscing in seeing the parade as a 
kid and thinking there were few 
things more magical. 

In many households, a desper¬ 
ate power struggle will exist over 
the remote. Some will want to be 
watching the parade, and yet a 
number of family members that 
have gathered together will be 
more interested in football. The 
NFL on Thanksgiving has been 
a regular occurrence since 1934, 
and every year you can expect to 
see the Detroit Lions taking to the 
field, receiving a heaping serving 
of smack down, with a few years 
of lucky breaks sprinkled in here 
and there. Of course the power 
struggle subsides as the parade 
nears its end, and everyone wants 
to see Santa Claus. 

The sight of the man in red 
sparks something inside the head 
of the American consumer, and 
the official holiday shopping sea¬ 
son begins. Christmas infringes on 
Thanksgiving, and people rush out 
the next day to see what deals they 
can snag on Black Friday. Ameri¬ 
can consumers spend somewhere 
between $15 billion and $20 bil¬ 
lion on this day. Thanksgiving has 


been turned into a way to generate 
income for large companies and 
bolster Christmas sales. 

With our vision clouded by mass 
amounts of consumables, flashy 
parades, star-studded football and 
Christmas preparation, perhaps we 
have forgotten the true meaning of 
Thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving is a time for fam¬ 
ily. It is a time to reconnect with 
relatives that we have not seen in 
some time. It’s a time when we 
can pick on younger siblings, be 
picked on by older cousins, and 
have a chat with grandma about 
the things that grandpa does that 
annoy her. 

Thanksgiving is a time for us to 
recognize the things that we are 
thankful for. Ail too often we fall 
into the trap of becoming the un¬ 
grateful college student. Especially 
around this time of year, profes¬ 
sors pile on the work. It seems 
everyone is trying to cram a test 
or paper in before break, or they 
need something from us the day 
we get back. It takes no foresight 
to look ahead and see that only a 
few weeks exist beyond our return 
from Thanksgiving break and fi¬ 
nals week. A time in which there 
will undoubtedly be a scramble to 



Legal Emigration 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


CORRECTIONS 

In the Nov. 3 issue, The Juniatian misreported Morocco and 
Burma in the headline of the international article continuation 
on page 7. These countries are not represented by nondegree 
students. 

Joumanna El Alaoui is a regularly enrolled degree student, not , 
a ‘'visiting” nondegree student as reported in the international 
article. 

The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be incor¬ 
rect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 
subject line. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

November, among other things, 
is a time when gentlemen elect to 
put down the razor and raise mon¬ 
ey for charity. In Australia, this ef¬ 
fort is centered on men’s health is¬ 
sues, which receive less attention. 
Juniata was abuzz with activity for 
Breast Cancer Awareness month, 
but for every 13 women who are 
diagnosed with breast cancer, 17 
men are diagnosed with prostate 
cancer. Would a campaign for 
prostate cancer research be equally 
embraced on campus? 

When Americans think about 
gender equality, their first thoughts 
are probably of women, but isn’t 
this leaving someone out? The 
time is ripe for feminists to reach 
across the gender divide and wel¬ 
come a new, deeper voice to the 
table: masculism. 

Masculism promotes the rights 
of men and boys, and is too quick¬ 
ly dismissed by critics as chauvin¬ 
istic. A true proponent of gender 
equality should recognize all acts 
of discrimination, whether directed 
towards men or women. 

Men are expected by society 
to commit and receive violence. 


Men are required to register for 
the draft, and men who are raped 
face disbelief about whether men 
can be rape victims. Compared to 
women, men receive dispropor¬ 
tionate penalties and longer jail 
sentences for similar crimes. Men 
also pay more for auto and life in¬ 
surance. As parents, men face dis¬ 
crimination with regard to child 
custody and alimony. Suicide 
rates among young men are four 
times higher than among young 
women. 

In school, boys receive lower 
grades and attend college less of¬ 
ten than their female classmates. 
Men later face stricter entrance 
criteria for occupations in the 
army, police, and fire service. 

I can’t watch television without 
seeing a lazy, helpless husband 
with an intelligent, in-charge 
wife. As if to make up for previ¬ 
ous depictions of comically in¬ 
competent women in shows like 
“I Love Lucy,” society seems to 
have done a 180-degree turn. A 
T-shirt with the slogan, “Boys 
are stupid, throw rocks at them!” 
outraged masculists. Imagine if 
that slogan were reversed. The 
message to children is clear: it’s 


alright for girls to make fun of 
boys, but the opposite must never 
happen. Why? 

Even as a woman, I believe a 
line has been crossed. These is¬ 
sues do not get the attention they 
deserve because the enthusiasm to 
help women often leaves men in 
the dust. Masculism raises valid 
concerns about gender equality 
that need to be discussed as a com¬ 
plement to women’s progress. 

- Senior Cheryl Mariani 


Dear Editor, 

I am writing in response to the 
article, “Juniata embraces in¬ 
ternationals” in the November 
3rd issue of the Juniatian. I was 
pleased that the purpose of the 
article was to positively feature a 
specific group of nondegree inter¬ 
national students. These students 
were selected by their sponsoring 
organizations for prestigious and 
competitive placement at schools 
in the US through the Department 
of State based on their academic 
merit and other achievements. 

Regrettably, erroneous informa¬ 


tion, unfortunate generalizations, 
and incomplete quotes which ap¬ 
pear in the article have upset some 
students. This was doubtless not 
the intent of the writer nor of those 
students who were quoted in the 
article. I am particularly sorry that 
one quote from me offended some 
students. I appreciate all students 
for their unique backgrounds and 
varied perspectives and am glad to 
work in an environment in which 
meaningful conversation with stu¬ 
dents is not only valued, it is a part 
of my daily responsibilities. 

I encourage students who have 
questions regarding the article to 
discuss their concerns with me, or 
with the Faculty Advisor for the 
Juniatian, or with members of the 
Juniatian staff, or with students 
who were quoted in the article. 
Understanding requires a willing¬ 
ness to engage with one another in 
open and respectful dialogue. 

Thank you. 

Kati R Csoman 

Assistant Dean Center for Inter 

national Education 


complete last minute assignments, 
papers and cram in a few last tests 
and quizzes that were misplaced 
somewhere along the way, likely 
by Mountain Day. 

But in this hectic time, it is im¬ 
portant for us to stop and observe 
all the things, big and little, that 
make our lives better. What we are 
thankful for. Things like the fact 
that we are all receiving a well- 
rounded education. We have facul¬ 
ty who wish to see us succeed. Be 
thankful for the network of friends 
that supports you, and listens to 
you complain about how stressed 
you, despite the fact that they are 
too. Be thankful for the roof over 
your head, the clean water to drink, 
and yes, even the food from Baker 
that sustains you. 

When you start to count all the 
things that you are thankful for, 
you will most likely find that there 
are more things to be thankful for 
than to let get you down. That is 
what Thanksgiving is really all 
about. “The Juniatian” is thankful 
for all its readers, and thankful that 
we have the opportunity to be a 
part of your lives. So what are you 
thankful for? 
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Juniata Concert Choir highlights music of the Holocaust 

Multi-choir performance showcases Eastern European music of the WWII era 


By ALYSSA BECK 


Juniata Concert Choir per¬ 
formed “Voices of the Holocaust” 
on Saturday, Nov. 5 in Rosenberg- 
er Auditorium. Accompanied by 
The State College Choral Society 
and the Concordia Singers of the 
Nittany Valley Children’s Choir, 
the Concert Choir delivered a 
22-piece collection on songs that 
emerged from the Holocaust. 

In 2002, Phil Klein, Professor 
Emeritus of Economics at Penn 
State commissioned Dr. Russell 
Shelley, Elma Stine Heckler pro¬ 
fessor of music and chair of Ju¬ 
niata’s music department, to help 
him collect songs that were not 
only written about, but came out of 
the Holocaust. 

Having grown up listening to 
LPs of Holocaust songs, creating a 
compilation was a passionate goal 
of Klein’s. “We spent an entire 
year collecting songs wherever 
we could find them,” said Shelley. 
“One night, we sat down and went 
through all of it. After we had nar¬ 
rowed it down to forty, I left and 
had [Klein] decide on the final 


songs.” 

After Klein and Shelley had 
their songs, they needed a compos¬ 
er. They contacted Gary Graflman, 
director of the prestigious Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, 
looking for a possible candidate. 
He willingly directed them to 
Sheridan Seyfried, a Curtis fresh¬ 
man in the spring of 2004. An ap¬ 
prehensive Klein and Shelley met 
with Seyfried one afternoon. “We 
put it all on the line with this kid,” 
Shelley said. “But by the end of the 
meeting, he had impressed us both 
... So we hired him.” 

The program consists of 22 
movements and lasts approximate¬ 
ly 85 minutes. Since its debut in 
State College in 2004, the collec¬ 
tion has been performed six times 
in the United States and four times 
in Brazil. 

Usually commissioned pieces 
are performed once and they die. 
We made it clear to Sheridan that 
that wasn’t what we wanted,” 
Shelley said. 

“The program is very different 
from what we usually do,” said 
senior Sara Garside. “Knowing 


the backstoiy, being put in their 
shoes, makes it so much more 
meaningful. Even how it’s dis¬ 
played through the music is still 
so powerful.” 

The pieces were designed to 
take the performers and audience 
on an emotional journey. “The 
program progressed through six 
different perspectives of the Ho¬ 
locaust, which provided a really 
unique commentary on one of the 
most horrific crimes against hu¬ 
manity in recent history,” said se¬ 
nior Nick Talisman. 

One song chronicles a mother’s 
dying words as she asks her child if 
the child can remember how to use 
a revolver - because the Gestapo 
will soon find them, and she will 
not be alive to shoot them. Anoth¬ 
er, “The Street Singer of the War¬ 
saw Ghetto,” is an ironic piece, 
where the men sing to an upbeat 
tune about the poor living condi¬ 
tions in the ghetto. 

“One of my favorites,” said 
Garside, “is ‘Treblinka,’ and is 
sung only by the men.” Treblinka 
was one of the three major death 
camps. “If you were sent to Treb¬ 


linka, you were going to die,” said 
Garside. “The song says it’s the 
largest grave in the world. It gives 
me chills.” 

“Reading over some of the piec¬ 
es made me understand the reality 
of it all. One of the songs is about 
a boy who’s out searching for a 
job to feed his family. He’s killed 
before he even turns thirteen,” said 
senior Josh Boyce. 

Though many of the songs were 
about despair, there are pieces 
throughout that are meant to be 
uplifting. “There’s a feeling of 
pride,” said Boyce. “We’re chan¬ 
neling the voices of those who 
couldn’t be here themselves to tell 
their stories.” 

It had also been a long-time 
dream of Klein’s to perform “Voic¬ 
es of the Holocaust” at Goucher 
College in Maryland. Despite his 
recent passing earlier this year, the 
Concert Choir, State College Cho¬ 
ral Society and Concordia traveled 
to Goucher College to perform 
on Sunday. 

“There were at least a couple 
dozen Holocaust survivors in the 
audience,” said Boyce. “Sing¬ 


ing the final song, watching them 
...it was hard because you re¬ 
ally can’t relate to what they’ve 
been through.” 

In Rosenberger Auditorium, the 
performers received a standing 
ovation. “As a person bom into a 
heavily Jewish community, and 
as a Jew myself, I have been con¬ 
sistently reinforced to remember 
the Holocaust as an important, yet 
tragic stage in history for my an¬ 
cestors, as well as in the history of 
the world,” said Talisman. “I have 
had the opportunity to experience 
countless Holocaust commemo¬ 
rations and remembrances in my 
life, and this was one of the most 
evocative and fitting I have had the 
honor of attending.” 

At the heart of the performance, 
there is a message. “I want the au¬ 
dience to walk away with a deeper 
understanding of what [the Holo¬ 
caust] was about,” said Shelley. 
“Sheridan was able to weave a 
sense of resilience throughout the 
piece. ... The human spirit rises 
above it. In the midst of the depth 
of sorrow... there is hope.” 


Giving out thanks for generosity 

Highlighting the most considerate businesses in town 


Wind Symphony Concert 



STEPHEN NOLAN / JUNIATIAN 


Senior Alexa Zimbicki is playing the French horn, and Sophomore 
Maggie Burkett is playing the trombone for the Juniata wind Sympho¬ 
ny performance, which occurs once every semester. This symphony 
took place on Sunday Nov. 13,2011, in Rosenberger auditorium. 


The slippery slope we share 

Implications of a water shortage on our world 



“Three is a magic number.” Or, 
so the swell tunes of Schoolhouse 
Rock taught us when we were 
younger. It’s been nearly three 
years since I’ve written “Around 
Town,” and looking back on it all, 
I recall three businesses that truly 
stand out as the friendliest I’ve 
ever visited. 

I’m discrete when I visit places 
on reporting duty, but at certain 
moments, these establishments 
learned I’m a columnist (or in one 
case, before I even heard of the 
place). Due to this, they have gone 
out of their way to share the best 
of their business with me, insisting 
that my visit was “on the house.” 
I look back on these experiences 
not as good luck or journalistic 
freebies, but as the very threads 
that link a small-town economy 
together, and differentiate it from 
larger communities. 

The web of good deeds and fa¬ 
vors that small-town entrepreneurs 
share gives towns like Hunting¬ 
don a uniquely deep charm. On 
the other hand, most comparable 
“favors” in New York or Chicago 
are handed out by fellas whose 
goons will give you a free pair of 
concrete boots if you don’t play 
along nicely. 

Huntingdon’s local cave, Lin¬ 
coln Caverns, was the first busi¬ 
ness to really go out of its way 
for me. I visited on a very quiet 
afternoon, with hardly any other 
customers in sight. As I tried to 
wander about the gift shop incon¬ 
spicuously (it’s hard to be discrete 
when you’re rapidly scribbling in a 
notebook), the cave’s owner, Ann 
Dunlavy, started talking with me. 


She insisted that I should take the 
cave tour at no charge. I was so 
surprised by this that I was hesitant 
to accept! But Ann is a class act of 
kindness and community involve¬ 
ment, and now, her offer of a free 
tour makes perfect sense to me. 

Juniata is a big part of the lo¬ 
cal community, and, members 
of the community all help each 
other out in little ways. So if 
you want to feel good about your¬ 
self, go support this great commu¬ 
nity-minded establishment, just 
two miles or so west of town on 
Route 22. 

Huntingdon Gift Shop was 
the next local store to show ex¬ 
ceptional generosity, as I scoped 
it out for the paper. It was early 
December, and I was at work on 
my holiday shopping special for 
2010. I wandered into this little 
storefront on 8th Street (near 
the intersection with Washing¬ 
ton), not knowing quite how to 
approach this topic. So as the 
shopkeeper greets me and asks 
how she can help, I blabber out 
something about column writing 
and holiday shopping around 
Huntingdon. 

“Oh, you write for the Juniata 
paper? Here, let me give you ...” 
20 minutes or so later, I left the 
shop with a Huntingdon Gift Shop 
reusable shopping bag, a bar of 
goat’s milk soap to give my mother 
and more knowledge of other local 
shops than I could ever have hoped 
to gather myself. 

This is exactly why I think the 
generosity I found is more than just 
giving free stuff in exchange for 
newspaper coverage. The bag is a 
handy tool for shopping at other 
local stores, and the soap bar was 
made at home by the shopkeeper 
herself, and was given as a sample 
to help establish her own little 
side business. 

It draws all the elements of com¬ 
munity together, and I hope you 
(yes, you with your nose in this 


mass of printed pulp!) went out to 
the store and played your part in 
the generous local economy: buy¬ 
ing stuff! I know I went back to 
Huntingdon Gift Shop. 

My most recent experience 
with a generous local busi¬ 
ness is Woody’s Bar-B-Q. This 
delightful new restaurant was 
featured in this semester’s sec¬ 
ond “Juniatian,” but no article 
can describe the great welcome 
that Woody’s proprietor, Michael 
Dilberian, offered me. Movie 
columnist Joel Frehn found me 
one day and said that a local busi¬ 
nessman his mother knows had 
invited us to try his food. So, Joel 
and I headed over to Woody’s 
in early October for what 
proved to be a smorgasbord of 
great-tasting food. 

Our visit went something like 
this: we walk in, a hostess seats us, 
I hang up my hat and pull out my 
notebook. As I look over the menu 
and write down trivial comments 
on the interior decor, my half-at¬ 
tention to Joel’s film commentary 
is momentarily interrupted by a 
man asking if we were the col¬ 
umnists from Juniata. Now, that’s 
something you don’t admit to in 
polite company! Sure enough, it’s 
Michael, who invites us and said, 
“sit back and relax, and I’ll set 
you up.” 

This is a nice restaurant no 
matter who’s paying for din¬ 
ner. A Southern-style steakhouse 
with all the blues-rock and BBQ 
sauces you could want, Woody’s 
is not like any other restaurant 
in town. As Michael brought 
plates of different samples out to 
Joel and me, I was amazed at the 
variety. But you can read the other 
article for that. 

Suffice to say, there are many 
flavors of meats, each having a 
changing progression of interest¬ 
ing and sweet flavors and after- 


► see GENEROSITY page 10 



Currently, there are many is¬ 
sues that are hot topics of con¬ 
versation. Hard economic times, 
illegal immigration and foreign 
policy are just a few of the topics 
sure to generate lively discussion. 
But one, often-overlooked issue 
that affects the U.S. and the world 
at large is the challenge of meet¬ 
ing demands for fresh water. 

Water covers about 70 percent 
of the world’s surface. With all of 
this water on the planet, it might 
seem strange to say that there is 
not enough water to go around. 
However, most of Earth’s water 
is saltwater found in oceans. Less 
than three percent of the planet’s 


water is fresh water, and about 
two percent of that water is frozen 
in glaciers near the poles. 

Plants, animals, humans and 
even microscopic organisms all 
depend on less than one percent 
of Earth’s water in some way to 
survive. So, with global popula¬ 
tions growing, water becomes a 
huge concern! 

And populations aren’t the only 
thing growing. In today’s world, 
water is not only used for drinking 
to sustain life, but for agricultural 
and industrial purposes to sustain 
our modem way of life. And with 
many nations quickly becoming 
more industrialized, water de¬ 
mands per person are higher than 
ever and rising. 

Environmentalists often ex¬ 
press concern about the amount 
of energy used in industrial pro¬ 
cesses. And industry does rely 


► see WATER page 10 
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“Occupy the Big Screen:” Corporate America on trial 

“Halloween 3” stylizes sensitive, social issues in a real, yet spooky, direction 


“But, it doesn’t have Michael 
Myers in it!” 

The exclamation caused a hush 
to fall over the room. I sat, absent¬ 
ly staring at the latest outburst of 
trolls on a forum I frequent, trying 
to process what an acquaintance 
had just told me. Since you, dear 
reader, were not there, let me elab¬ 
orate on how this discussion re¬ 
vealed the problem audiences have 
toward Tommy Lee Wallace’s di¬ 
recting debut, the appropriately 
titled, “Halloween IE.” 

The film, which was blast¬ 
ed upon its release in 1982 
by individuals such as the one I 
have quoted for not having one 
of audience’s favorite masked 
maniacs, is actually one of the 
best sequels to John Carpenter 
and Debra Hill’s classic, because 
nestled beneath its science fiction 
and horror coated shell, there are 
is a passionate political subtext. 
One as relevant as it was nearly 29 


years ago. 

Consumerism, root of 
the messages, is intertwined 
with the main narrative thread. 
“Halloween IE” tells the story 
of a doctor’s investigation into 
the murder of one of his patients, 
which reveals a conspiracy to en¬ 
act one of the largest acts of ter¬ 
rorism, but through a different 
engine: children. 

Silver Shamrock Novelties - the 
company behind it - aims to com¬ 
mit a massive act of domestic ter¬ 
rorism by selling Halloween masks 
that release a destructive spell 
through a spell powered by the oc¬ 
cult and modem technology. The 
use of children transpires through 
heavy economic saturation: all of 
the televisions and radios in the 
film play the advertising jingle (a 
stylized reworking of “London 
Bridge is Falling Down,”) tap¬ 
ping into this group’s impulse 
of uniformity through 
temporary fads. 

Tommy Lee Wallace supports 
this concept by showing many 
images of children swarming to 
purchase the masks, as well as 
showing children wearing them on 
Halloween night across the coun¬ 
try. This idea of an economic craze 


generated among children is not an 
idea disconnected from the pipe¬ 
line of my generation. Parents and 
others alike will recall the rabidity 
that seized the nation when Poke- 
mon was released, or as recently as 
the mindless first person shooter, 
“Call of Duty: Black Ops.” 

And this idea raises many seri¬ 
ous questions about the nature of 
economic fads among children. 
Parents try their best to protect 
their children, but like deadly Hal¬ 
loween candy, evil manages to slip 
through their defenses and wreak 
havoc with their lives. 

This anti-corporate message is 
not a background element, but in 
the foreground. Still in the movie, 
Conal Cochran (Dan O’Herlihy) 
wants to commit large-scale mur¬ 
der to restore the holiday to its 
proper pagan origins through 
sacrifice. This plot reinforces the 
message by making a separate, 
but connected argument: that die 
corporate assimilation of the holi¬ 
day has destroyed the religious/ 
cultural tradition behind it, but 
also promotes domestic paranoia 
and an unconditional trust for 
the corporation. 

Think about it: whenever the 
holiday arrives, people flock to 


the stores to stock up on mass pro¬ 
duced sweets, and have their fears 
of evil resting within die fellow 
next door amplified by the rein¬ 
forcement of an urban legend. The 
two often cited examples of tam¬ 
pered candy have been re-contex¬ 
tualized and saturated to the point 
of where trust in communities is 
for the most part, dissolved. 

So, the trust is allocated to 
Corporate America, an entity 
that should not be allocated any 
amount of it. But, remember, if 
Mitt Romney says that, “corpora¬ 
tions are people, too,” then, golly, 
they must be. 

Another vestige of this anti¬ 
corporate sentiment comes from 
the destruction it wreaks upon the 
small merchants. This idea surfac¬ 
es when Dan Challis (Tom Atkins), 
visits the toy shop of his dead pa¬ 
tient, with the man’s daughter 
(Stacy Nelkin), to start his inves¬ 
tigation. She replies that children 
brought the shop to life for her fa¬ 
ther; but, the mall drew them away, 
along with business. Here, we see 
a retelling of the reality that these 
temples of consumerism are det¬ 
rimental to the life force of small 
communities, as it destroys indi¬ 
vidual dreams and histories. 


This is further highlighted when 
one of the kids she referred to stops 
by to ask when her father is return¬ 
ing In a way, this is more than a 
device to acquire mileage out of 
die death. It’s the depiction of the 
death of small America, the place 
where immigrants moved to real¬ 
ize their dreams. And, when the 
last dreamer is gone, all that is 
left is a pile of meaningless sym¬ 
bols and mass produced items 
without soul. 

In conclusion, I have one final 
remark: while “Halloween IE” 
draws on a rich tradition (“Inva¬ 
sion of the Body Snatchers,” for 
one) it is not a perfectly made film. 
It had to cater to market demands 
of the 1980s, and so there are 
scenes of over the top violence that 
really disrupt the music. 

I will not recommend it, as hor¬ 
ror is a genre that has split reac¬ 
tions among audiences. If I may 
use an analogue, it may be Thun- 
derbird to some, but to others, such 
as myself, it’s a decent vintage. 
After all, what better way to attack 
Corporate America than taking 
one of its franchises and using it as 
the means to liberate viewers from 
the sludge being reheated each cin¬ 
ematic quarter? 



Changes, remedies for the freshwater crisis 


Kindness 


► from WATER page 9 


heavily on energy production. For 
instance, all the electricity used in 
industry must be generated some¬ 
how, by burning fossil fuels, by nu¬ 
clear power or by other methods. 
These two processes in particular 
are tied to serious environmental 
concerns. 

But the focus on these and other 
energy production issues often 
shifts focus away from the less ob¬ 
vious issue of industrial water use. 
Water is used to make everything 
from the food you eat to the shirt 
on your back to the car you drive. 
Industrial water use accounts for 
about 22 percent of the world’s 
fresh water supply. 

Water use in industrial processes 
is necessary and inevitable. How¬ 
ever, the high level of consumer¬ 
ism in today’s world means that 
more shirts are being produced 
than the world really needs, only to 
be thrown in a dump when they get 
old or have a small tear in them. In 
a similar situation, people also con¬ 
sume more food than they need, 
and food is all too often thrown 
away or wasted as well. 

This wasteful way of living 
places severe strains on the world’s 
water supply. Right now over 700 
million people live in areas of wa¬ 
ter scarcity worldwide. Areas like 
Jordan and Syria, who rely solely 
on the Jordan River for a water 
supply, face serious water short¬ 
ages, and even in the U.S., water 
is a pressing issue in parts of the 
country, especially the Southwest. 
Many more people live in water- 
stressed environments, and these 
numbers are only projected to rise. 
So what can we do about it? 

Experts agree that at our current 
level of water use per person, there 
is not enough water to sustain cur¬ 
rent world populations, let alone 
populations projected for the fix¬ 
ture. Steps need to be taken to re¬ 
duce water use so there is enough 


water to go around. 

One change that can be made is 
updating the infrastructure of our 
cities and towns to reduce water 
leakage. Many older cities, such as 
London, England, have infrastruc¬ 
ture that is hundreds of years old. 
Some cities still have pipes made 
of wood! Leaks in these systems 
cause a lot of water to go to waste. 
While it is not cheap to update 
them, it would greatly reduce the 
water usage of those places with 
poor infrastructure. 

Another change that could be 
made to reduce water use is a shift 
in agriculture towards more water- 
efficient crops. Crops like barley 
and oats use much less water than 
wheat, but many countries subsi¬ 
dize wheat and not these other, less 
thirsty crops. If subsidies were to 
shift to support farmers who grew 
these other crops instead, less wa¬ 
ter would be needed for agricul¬ 
ture, leaving more available for 
drinking and other uses. 


Reusing wastewater is another 
good way to lower water use. Af¬ 
ter going through filtration, waste- 
water from water treatment plants 
can be re-used as water for toilets, 
irrigation and other uses, leaving 
more groundwater and surface wa¬ 
ter for human consumption. With 
good enough filtration, wastewater 
can even be made fit for human 
consumption again. 

While some people are uncom¬ 
fortable with the idea of their tap 
water coming from a sewage treat¬ 
ment plant, the fact of the matter is 
that it is a viable option to reduce 
water use. Singapore has taken an 
initiative to reduce water use, and 
reuses 20 percent of its wastewa¬ 
ter. Australia is also heading in 
the direction of reuse and plans to 
increase water reuse to 80 percent 
within roughly the next decade. 

Finally, as with any large-scale 
problem, individuals making 
small-scale change play an im¬ 
portant part in the solution. If ev¬ 


eryone made a conscious effort to 
use less water, demands would be 
lessened considerably. 

In the U.S., people use approxi¬ 
mately 150 gallons of water each 
day on average. Here at Juniata, 
the campus uses about 22 mil¬ 
lion gallons of water each year. 
That’s a lot of water! And it hardly 
seems fair that we should use so 
much, with water in limited sup¬ 
ply worldwide and people dying of 
thirst elsewhere. 

We can all individually take 
small, meaningful steps to reduce 
water use, like taking a shorter 
shower each day, turning the fau¬ 
cet off while we brush our teeth or 
wearing clothes that are still clean 
more than once. We can encour¬ 
age other people to do the same, 
reminding them that we are not 
the only ones who need to use the 
many resources the world pro¬ 
vides us. We all have to live in this 
world; we may as well make it a 
little nicer for everyone. 


► from GENEROSITY page 9 


tastes. I left with a bottle of my 
favorite BBQ sauce and the sweet 
taste that Michael’s hospitality had 
left behind. I hope this column 
does justice to his act of generosity. 
In other words, skip Baker, I know 
where you should go for a real car¬ 
nivore’s dinner! 

Accepting free services and 
stuff in exchange for news cover¬ 
age is business as usual for some 
journalists ... and I’ve never 
been one for business as usual. 1 
can’t emphasize enough that all 
of these business owners did so 
much more than help me write an 
article. They’re staying true to the 
bonds of community that make 
Huntingdon the wonderful place 
it is. You haven’t lived the true 
Juniata College experience until 
you’ve experienced these amazing 
local businesses, and the kindness 
that the locals freely share with 
their community. 
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Your Family Fun Center 





Juniata College Intramural League information on 
our website. Check out the information and signup 


11862 William Penn Hwy Huntingdon. PA 16652 
Phone: (814) 643-1399 — Fax: (814) 643-3951 
Email: hoiidaybowliuintingdon@comcast.net 
http://www.huntingdonholidaybowl.com 
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Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
From Noon until 5:00 
Bowl for just $1.00 per game 
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November: Books, books, more books during the final stretch 


Surviving the lead-up to exams, end of semester with literature for pleasure and academics 



Morally 

Bankrupt 

DANIGAISIOR 


November. 

The mere sound of this month’s 
name makes me want to curl 
into a ball and not come out. I’m 
sure you’ve seen other seniors 
around campus twitching as 
they order an extra large coffee and 
grab a Red Bull to go. Students are 
drowning in books, papers, the¬ 
ses, tests and essays all over the 
library and campus in general. 
Yes, this is the month of pain and 
suffering for many students, espe¬ 
cially seniors. 

So, how do we, as students and 
seniors, cope with the stress, pain 
and suffering? For those of you 
21 and over, you could spend time 
drinking alcohol either at a friend’s 
place, your own place or at the bar. 
Even then, some of us may not 
have the time or money to even en¬ 


joy a few drinks with friends relax¬ 
ing. I know I fall into that category 
some of the time, and it’s bloody 
annoying. 

So November, there are multiple 
tilings that one could do in Novem¬ 
ber amongst everything else being 
due and all the suffocating assign¬ 
ments. 

I know this may sound a little 
crazy, but you could do some 
joyful reading. Trust me, I under¬ 
stand that reading is the absolute 
last thing you want to do as you 
have other library books piling up 
around you. However, build a chair 
out of those library books taking 
over your desk and pull out one 
of your favorite books. Just spend¬ 
ing some time rereading a book 
that you enjoyed from a time be¬ 
fore you were dying in class work 
can, in fact, be helpful for your 
mental stability. 

I know if I can get out from un¬ 
derneath my own course work. I’ll 
probably spend some time reread¬ 
ing many of the books that I’ve 
mentioned in the past year and a 
half. Books such as “A Great and 
Terrible Beauty” by Libba Bray, 


Markus Zusak’s “The Book Thief’ 
and “The Giver” by Lois Lowry 
are a few that I would love to revis¬ 
it. Harry Potter currently is not on 
my list because those are wrapped 
up in my own thesis. 

Reading something for fun 
can be relaxing and give you the 
time to clear your head and refo¬ 
cus on whatever work you are at¬ 
tempting to complete at the time. 
Even some of your professors 
do this from time to time. Seri¬ 
ously, young adult fiction can be 
great for this and you do poten¬ 
tially have a professor who enjoys 
YA works. I actually have a 
couple of professors like this, 
they’re awesome. 

Quick tip kids: if you are going 
to do a thesis, ever, be prepared to 
never stop reading. I’m not kid¬ 
ding. That being said, interlibrary 
loan will become your best friend 
alongside, Google books. 

If you currently have insomnia 
and can’t focus on school work, 
but you also can’t calm down 
enough to relax, there is always the 
concept of doing NaNoWriMo. 
For those of you who are unfamil¬ 


iar with “NaNo,” it is in celebra¬ 
tion of National Novel Writing 
Month, which just so happens to 
be in November. It is an attempt 
to write a 50,000 word [approxi¬ 
mately 175 page] novel in the span 
of a single month. Writers start at 
midnight Nov. 1 and have until 
11:59:59p.m. Nov. 30 to complete 
their goal. Those taking part in 
NaNo can write any sort of novel 
they want, even one with tons of 
pom scenes. 

One thing that is interesting 
about NaNo is the pep talks that 
you get from known authors and 
from others who have completed 
the insanity that is writing 50,000 
words in the span of 30 days. 
Some of the authors who have 
given pep talks in the previous 
years are Holly Black, Meg Cabot, 
Neil Gaiman and John Green. 
That’s just the start. Tons of other 
prominent, current authors both 
from young adult fiction and gen¬ 
eral fiction have lent their voices 
to helping writers of NaNo get to 
work on their goals. 

I know the concept of doing 
more and more work while you’ve 


got a ton of other things going on 
seems like insanity. However*, you 
could just use NaNo as a stress re¬ 
liever and personify your stresses 
and tensions into something you 
can control. 

I’ve tried to do NaNo before, 
but I’m not participating this year. 
I do know of people on campus 
that are making the attempt, some 
of whom are making pretty good 
progress on their novels. They 
have my congratulations and 
my encouragement. 

November isn’t the best month 
to be a college student. All we can 
really do is trudge on and keep 
treading water. There are plenty 
of survival methods to this hell¬ 
ish month that swallows us sud¬ 
denly each and every year. Some 
of you may want to forget work 
for a while and if you can handle 
looking at more words, there is 
the possibility of some mindless 
reading [please, no “Twilight”]. If 
you want a bit more of a challenge, 
there is NaNo to keep you occu¬ 
pied. However, if you do get frus¬ 
trated with your own novel writing 
... don’t blame me. 


Eating healthily on campus is a no-brainer 

Little things make a big difference when trying to pick your meals, what to eat 



Fuel 

For 

Thought 

.Alyssabeck 


The World Health Organization 
defines health as “a state of com¬ 
plete physical, mental, and social 
well being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity.” 
Naturally, healthy foods should 
be ones that support a healthy life¬ 
style, right? 

With so much contradictory 
literature on what is healthy, how 
can the everyday consumer - or 
student - truly decide what to buy 
and eat? Are eggs good? Are they 


bad? Is it just the yolk or the white 
you should not eat? As often is the 
case, the truth lies somewhere in 
the middle. 

In general, the rule is simple, eat 
natural products - the less process¬ 
ing the item goes through, the bet¬ 
ter - and eat a lot of colors. Sorry, 
but no, I don’t mean Skittles. 

There are studies that suggest 
food additives may contribute to 
the development of cancer, while 
other studies remain inconclusive 
or claim that there are no negative 
effects. Evolutionarily, the body 
has grown and adapted to digest¬ 
ing these products and using them, 
whereas introducing new com¬ 
pounds - like the artificial sweet¬ 
ener aspartame - force the body 
to confront chemicals that it is not 
equipped to deal with in excess. 
That being said, an occasional 
packet of Equal in any form is not 


going to kill you. 

A student living on campus is 
fairly locked into meal plan op¬ 
tions, so rather than buying organic 
groceries from Giant, Baker and 
Eagle’s Landing provide a major¬ 
ity of the foods most students eat. 
While Baker and Eagle’s Land¬ 
ing may get a little monotonous, 
it does not mean that they have to 
be unhealthy. 

How does a health-conscious 
student decipher the options? In 
Eagle’s Landing, a.k.a. Muddy, 
there are items at each station that 
are healthier than others. For in¬ 
stance, at SubConnection or the 
[sandwich line in Baker] choose 
whole grain bread over the Italian 
or cheddar rolls, or wheat wraps 
instead of white flour wraps. 
Whole grain products contain all 
three components, bran, germ and 
endosperm of the grain’s seed, in¬ 


stead of only one, like white flour 
does. These three parts provide 
extra fiber, which will help you 
feel full faster and for a longer 
period of time. The fiber in whole 
gr ains can also bind to toxins for 
removal - which could help de¬ 
crease the risk of certain cancers. 
You can also find the same benefits 
with the whole grain cereals on the 
cereal bar. 

At Jump Asian, create your own 
stir-fry with a lot of vegetables, but 
go light on the sauces - they are 
usually high in sodium. Salsa Rico 
offers an assortment of healthy op¬ 
tions. Rice, beans, and vegetables 
are good, along with the pico de 
gallo and com or black bean sal- 
sas. Go easy on the cheese and 
sour cream, though. It’s high in 
saturated fat. 

When it comes to “sides,” opt 
for baked chips like Lays Baked 


options or Sun Chips. Popcorn is 
also not a bad choice, as long as 
it’s not loaded with butter. Don’t 
forget about the fruit, either! If you 
have a sweet tooth, a piece of fruit 
might just be the best tiling to help 
you curb sugary cravings. 

Baker has also started to use 
brown rice instead of white rice, 
and the Balanced Plate signs will 
help point you in the right direction 
for healthy choices. Remember, if 
there is something you would like 
to see more of - or less of, for that 
matter - speak up! No one will 
know your concerns if you do not 
voice them. 

If you eat when you are truly 
hungry and you eat what your 
body needs you to eat, chances 
are you will not go wrong. Limit 
things like French fries and sodas 
and eat more natural foods. Your 
body (and brain) will drank you! 


How caffeine has made its way into students’ lives 


Examples of our battle against coffee, Red Bull, other revitalizing drinks 



“Blecccccchhhhh!” I exclaim as 
I lower the Styrofoam cup from my 
lips, disgusted. I stare down at the 
offensive light brown liquid, angry 
with it for tainting my ten-year-old 
taste buds. “See,” my mom says to 
me, “coffee isn’t all it’s cracked up 
to be.” 

I later learned that this unfor¬ 
tunate first experience with this 
caffeine-saturated beverage was 
in fact plotted by my parents; they 
planned to allow me to try this 
forbidden coffee in probably its 


most disgusting form. Lukewarm. 
Black From a little sample pack¬ 
age of low-quality beans, not the 
treasured reservoir of Maxwell 
House they prepared for them¬ 
selves in a special grinder every 
morning. I know now that all of 
this was a strategic maneuver to 
preserve me from the caffeine de¬ 
pendency they had come to know, 
and I appreciate their efforts at the 
time. I had always watched my 
mom at die dentist, having coffee 
stains plucked from her enamel 
with a foreboding metal instru¬ 
ment, but somehow I still wanted 
this adult experience for myself. 

I saw my dad wake up in the 
morning, not totally functional be¬ 
fore a serving and a half from his 
treasured Pittsburgh mug with the 
chip in the handle, but at the time 
I felt it was a mature privilege, that 
a first cup of coffee was a sort of 
coming of age experience, much 
like a Bat Mitzvah. I wanted to 


try it desperately, but my parents 
didn’t want me to become addict¬ 
ed at such a young age. So while it 
might have seemed cruel for them 
to purposefully make sure that my 
first experience with coffee was 
a negative one, it makes sense to 
me now because I lost interest in 
it entirely until my senior year of 
high school. 

Until I was 18 or so, my coffee 
shop order usually consisted of hot 
chocolate and a raspberry scone. 
Sometimes a caffeine-free double 
chocolate chip Frappuccino com¬ 
plete with whipped cream and 
chocolate dust, but never a trace of 
the offensive coffee flavor. But one 
day in the spring of my senior year 
of high school, plagued by fatigue 
from late-night studying for AP ex¬ 
ams, I arose and filled one of my 
dad’s travel mugs with a steaming 
serving of hazelnut coffee from 
my mom’s new Keurig coffee 
maker. As I boarded the bus in the 


early-morning chill, the warm cof¬ 
fee seemed to course through my 
body, wanning me more deeply 
than die flaming surge from the 
heating system. The taste wasn’t 
great, but not as bad as I’d remem¬ 
bered (especially with the addi¬ 
tion of a small shot of cream and a 
sugar cube). 

By the time I arrived at school, 
a new clarity seemed to pierce the 
7:00 a.m. haze. I peered around 
at the other students in my home¬ 
room, stunned at how bleary-eyed 
tiiey appeared. Did I look like 
this every other day too? I went 
through the morning more alert 
than I remember feeling all year. 

Ever since that day, caffeine has 
definitely become a vice for me 
in college. Especially as study 
sessions go later and later into 
the night, I find my 10am cup of 
coffee becoming a daily ritual - 
to later be extended into a 10:00 
a.m., 11:15 a.m. and lunch ritual. 


My roommate and I are already 
on our second coffee maker of the 
year - the first one broke the third 
week of classes, and we noticed its 
absence immediately. 

Although sometimes I do opt for 
a nap instead of a mug, as the se¬ 
mester gets busier I only expect my 
coffee consumption to rise. Even 
the other day when I went in to Jit¬ 
ters to order my usual tall cafe au 
lait and a Red Bull (for later), the 
Sodexo associate running the reg¬ 
ister asked me, “just one of those 
days, huh?” It was in fact Monday, 
which in itself seems to require 
more caffeine, but as the end of the 
semester approaches I’ve found 
that “those days” seem to include 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and so on for 
myself and friends. Early-morning 
haze seems to be more and more 
difficult to penetrate as finals ap¬ 
proach, after which I plan a brief 
winter-break caffeine hiatus... 
maybe. Maybe. 
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Madrigal Tenting 



Q&A with Head Tent 

Gl?/#ho is : 

• Sophomore, Pete Mullins ' 
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• Tentativeness 

• An extreme Coleman backpacker tent and 
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5. What do you have planned as head tent? 

• Lots of fun stuff: we want to incorporate 

some ideas from tire past and add some new. 
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Bragging rights: 2010-2011 Juniata team rankings 


Women's volleyball and field hockey lead the charge while football takes the basement 



KATIE SHEDLOCK / JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore setter Courtney Greenberg sets the ball outside to sophomore outside hitter Rachelle Wiegand in the 
Landmark Conference championship match. The Eagles defeated Susquehanna University 3-1 in the contest. 


By Matt Fritz 


Every sports team on campus 
believes that they are number 1, but 
which teams really have the right 
to brag? Here are our rankings of 
all the 2010-11 sports teams. These 
rankings do not include the ongo¬ 
ing 2011 fall seasons, but factor 
win-loss record, rank in confer¬ 
ence and overall state of the pro¬ 
gram based on last year’s results. 

1. Women’s Volleyball 

2. Field Hockey 

3. Men’s Volleyball 

4. Women’s Basketball 

5. Men’s Cross Country 

6. Women’s cross country 

7. Women’s soccer 

8. Women’s Track and Field 

9. Men’s Track and Field 

10. Baseball 

11. Men’s Basketball 

12. Men’s Soccer 

13. Women’s Tennis 

14. Swimming 

15. Men’s Tennis 

16. Softball 

17. Football 

Coming in at the top spot of the 
rankings is the Women’s Volley¬ 
ball team. Last year they finished 
with an overall record of 34-6 with 
a perfect record of 6-0 in the Land¬ 
mark Conference. When people 
think of Juniata athletics, the wom¬ 
en’s volleyball team usually comes 
up first, and rightfully so. 

The women’s volleyball team 
has won the conference title an as¬ 


tounding 31 straight years. Year in 
and year out the women’s volley¬ 
ball team is ranked nationally for 
their success. 

Number two on the rankings is 
the field hockey team. It’s unfortu¬ 
nate that there can only be one team 
at the top, because the Juniata field 
hockey team has been recognized 
as one of the better field hockey 
programs in the region. Last 
year was nothing new, finishing 
with an 18-5 record, while going 
a perfect 6-0 en route to winning 
the conference. 


Senior Midfielder Molly Snyder 
believes the field hockey team de¬ 
serves to be ranked high, especial¬ 
ly because of their recent success. 
“I think we have every right to be 
ranked this high since we have had 
very successful seasons in the pre¬ 
vious years,” said Snyder. 

Snyder also believes that the 
successes will continue for years 
to come. “Because we’ve had suc¬ 
cessful seasons, we keep bringing 
in solid recruiting classes,” said 
Snyder. “We are all dedicated to 
working hard and want to live up 


to the standard we’ve set so that 
also contributes so the success 
we have.” 

In the third spot sits the men’s 
volleyball team and, much like 
the women’s volleyball team, the 
men’s have had quite the storied 
history. Last year the men’s team 
tallied a total of 18 wins and 12 
losses, while finishing a perfect 8-0 
in the conference. 

Ranking fourth is the women’s 
basketball team, who had them¬ 
selves one of the best years in team 
history in the 2010-2011 season. 


The Eagles were crowned confer¬ 
ence champions for the first time 
in their history, going an impres¬ 
sive 12-2 in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence and finishing with an overall 
record of 22-7. 

Prior to the start of the 2011 sea¬ 
son, the Eagles were picked first 
in the preseason polls, and Senior 
Guard Meagan Raville believes 
they have eveiy right to be picked 
number one in the preseason polls, 
and in the top three here at Juniata. 
“This team definitely deserves to 
be ranked in the top three here at 
Juniata,” said Raville. “We are 
dedicated to this sport year round 
and our work ethic can be seen in 
the past few seasons.” 

Ranking fifth and sixth on the 
list is the men’s and women’s cross 
countiy teams. Sometimes these 
two teams fly under the radar, but 
last year both had solid years. The 
men’s cross country team finished 
with a total of 61 points, good 
enough for second in the Land¬ 
mark Conference. The women’s 
team finished third in the confer¬ 
ence with 85 points. The men’s 
cross countiy team was projected 
to finish third in the Landmark 
Conference this year. 

Seventh on the rankings is the 
women’s soccer team. Last year 
the team posted an overall record 
of 9-8-1 and a conference record 
of 3-3-0, good enough for third 
in the conference and a spot in 
the playoffs. 

Ranking next is the men’s and 
women’s track and field teams. 

► see RANKINGS page 15 
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JC cheerleaders support the football team as they beat Susquehanna 17-16 


Sport, or not a sport? 

In D-E-F-E-N-S-E of Eagles cheerleading 


Eagles look to defend title 

Women’s basketball fired up and ready to repeat in 2011-12 


By Chris Beall 

Ask any cheerleader what both¬ 
ers them the most, and the answer 
will assuredly pertain to the de¬ 
bate over whether cheerleading is 
a sport or not. Cheerleaders have 
been fighting that battle since the 
invention of pom poms. 

Juniata has its own cheer squad, 
who also deal with the fact that 
no one sees them as a real sport. 
However, the cheerleading squad 
at Juniata is not included with 
the other sports on the athletics 
Web site. 

Coach Kristy Launtz is the 
cheerleading coordinator and the 
assistant coach of the Eagles cheer 
squad. She has been coaching the 
cheerleading team for eight years 
now. “Cheerleading is not consid¬ 
ered a sport. We do fall under the 
athletic umbrella and are required 
to follow all the same guidelines as 
the athletic teams,” Launtz said. 

There is a new emergent cheer 
sport called stunt. This is now un¬ 


der consideration with the NCAA. 
“Now we have and had individuals 
and stunt groups that competed. In 
fact, there is a group competing in 
State College on November 20.” 

The team cheers for several 
teams and will do so for any team 
upon request. “Our main focus is 
to support all and any sports on 
campus. We are always available 
to cheer when requested, depend¬ 
ing on schedules. We participate in 
community service activities and 
special events,” Launtz said 

The Eagles’ squad mainly cheers 
for Football and Men’s Basket¬ 
ball. But there are also times when 
they have cheered for Volleyball, 
Field Hockey, Women’s Basket¬ 
ball and Soccer. 

“We are always happy to attend 
any event,” Launtz said. 

Under the direction of Launtz, 
the team has gone from an eight- 
member squad to over twenty 
members. Today it recruits 
from all over Pennsylvania and 
even New Jersey. 


By Dimitri Ross 

While the average student spent 
their fall settling into another year 
at Juniata, the women’s basket¬ 
ball team was working hard with 
one goal in mind: Winning the 
Landmark championship. The 
team worked hard this preseason 
in hopes of defending their title as 
conference champions. 

“I think the preseason went 
pretty well. We had two scrim¬ 
mages against Division II teams 
and we held our own against both 
of them, so I think that is a good 
sign,” senior Captain Ashton 
Bankos said. 

“We had workouts with Coach 
Smith all preseason, which re¬ 
ally helped us get into good shape. 
Once we got into actual practice 
we continued conditioning. We 
also have worked hard at our fun¬ 
damentals to make sure they are as 
sharp as possible by game day,” 
sophomore Kate McDonald said 

“It has been a slow process 
this season with such a young 
team. Things are a bit inconsis¬ 
tent at times and the youth shows, 
but I think they have done a 
good job of handling the transi¬ 
tion,” Assistant Coach Claudia 
McDowell said. 

The team also has to usher in 
five new freshmen to the pro¬ 
gram. “Coming from high school 
to college is tough, but I think our 
freshmen have done a good job 
making adjustments. I’m starting 
to see a lot of them come out of 


their shells on the court so I have 
lots of faith in them and think they 
will be able to do some good things 
for us,” Bankos said 

While the team brought in 
new talent, they will still be 
hard pressed to fill the void left 
by Landmark Conference Tri¬ 
player of the 2010-11 season, 
Jen Hnatuck. Hnatuck was one 
of only two seniors to graduate 
last season, but she will be greatly 
missed in the team’s frontcourt 
this year. 

Hnatuck averaged 12.3 points 
per game along with 8.1 rebounds 
and was the centerpiece to the 
team’s offense that was number 
one in the Landmark Conference 
averaging 70.3 points per game. 

However; the Eagles are confi¬ 
dent that they will be able to make 
up for Hhatuck’s absence this sea¬ 
son with speed and defense. 

“We’ll definitely be a lot smaller 
this year with our tallest girl being 
5 ’ 11. That is why we have worked 
at our fast breaking game as well 
as pressure defense to make up for 
our lack of size,” McDowell said. 

“We have had to change our 
gameplan a little bit since we don’t 
have a back to the basket post. 
We’re running more of a spread of¬ 
fense since we have so many inter¬ 
changeable parts. I think that could 
cause some matchup problems for 
some other teams.” 

It will be interesting to see 
how the team’s new strategy 
plays out once conference play 
begins. There are still high ex¬ 


pectations for the squad, as they 
were picked first in the preseason 
rankings. While the ranking is an 
honor, it could add a bit of pressure 
on the team to perform. 

“It will be a target on our backs 
because of last year, but it is a 
new season and a new team so we 
just have to stay focused on be¬ 
ing the best we can be this year,” 
said Bankos. 

It will be imperative that the 
Eagles do not allow the pressure 
of being defending champions 
to overwhelm them. They must 
understand that teams will be 
gunning for them and accept the 
challenge if they want to achieve 
all of their goals. 

“Our main goal is to win the 
Landmark championship again. 
We will get to that goal by get¬ 
ting in the gym and working to 
get better every day. We’re not 
where we want to be right now, but 
if we stay focused and work hard. 
I’m confident that we can get 
there,” McDonald said. 

“I think it is very realistic to have 
the goal of winning the confer¬ 
ence again and advancing further 
in the NCAA Tournament than 
we did last year,” McDowell said. 
“With that being said, we always 
tell our players to focus on the 
little things. If we do all of the little 
things, then we will get the result 
we want in the end. 

The Eagles got off to a good 
start with an 82-51 win Tuesday at 
Penn State Harrisburg. Their next 
game is Friday against Widener. 
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Field hockey reflects on trying season 

Eagles riddled with close one-goal losses throughout 2011 


Athletic website facelift 

Updates improve asthetics and functionality 


By Cameron Andrew 

The Field Hockey team came 
into the season with high expecta¬ 
tions from others and themselves. 
As Landmark Conference cham¬ 
pions the past four years, they 
were expected to do the same 
once again. 

From the beginning they played 
a very tough schedule and had a 
multiple heartbreaking loses. 

“It’s a brutal game,” said head 
coach Caroline Gillich. “You re¬ 
ally can dominate and lose and that 
is something this team dealt with 
on multiple occasions. Most of our 
games were one or two goal differ¬ 
entials one way or the other.” 

One of these closes loses was 
to Catholic University of Amer¬ 
ica in the Landmark Conference 
semi-final. 

“Losing the Landmark Semi¬ 
final was a tough one as the team 
played one of its best games of 
the year and senior Shauna De- 
schenes tied the game up with less 
than three minutes left on a penalty 
stroke, and the game went to over¬ 
time,” said Gillich. 


However, the Eagles could not 
hold on in overtime and ended 
up letting one slip past on penalty 
comer. “When I got to the huddle 
it was silent,” said Gillich. “We 
stayed on the field together longer 
than Catholic, its rare to lose and 
not want to leave the field, but 
truly we didn’t not want to leave, 
not because we didn’t feel we 
gave it all we had, but because we 
felt we did.” 

Despite being knocked out of 
the Landmark Conference tourna¬ 
ment they Eagles had another tour¬ 
nament ahead of them that they 
had to stalling looking towards. 
“I think that losing die semi-finals 
was a good eye opener because we 
tried really hard and we all had a lot 
of fun that last game even though 
we lost,” said junior Caroline Phil¬ 
lips. “We realized at that point it 
wasn’t all about winning because 
we could play well and still have 
fun with it.” 

This allowed the Eagles to ap¬ 
proach the ECAC (East Coast 
Athletic Conference) tourna¬ 
ment in a different light. “We 
went into the ECAC postseason 


with a more open attitude about 
how we were going to succeed and 
what we were going to do and the 
attitude we were going to have,” 
said Phillips 

This worked for the Eagles 
in the first round of the ECAC 
tournament. However, they end¬ 
ed up falling the flowing day 
to in the semi-final against Alver- 
nia University. 

This brought they season to an 
end for the field hockey team and 
although losing is hard, the Eagles 
have to keep moving forward and 
start looking towards next year. 

“Next year I hope we can take 
with us how much we need and 
rely on each other to be a strong 
and positive force. We are gradu¬ 
ating a big senior class so we will 
be recruiting a lot in the off season 
and will certainly continue to work 
on putting goals in and keeping 
them out,” said Gillich. 

Losing 12 seniors will be tough 
on the team but they fully expect 
to be back at the top of the Land¬ 
mark Conference and continue to 
compete in the NCAA tournament 
in future years. 


By Chris Beall 


Juniata College athletics has a 
brand new Web site. The update 
has been a work in process, which 
came into effect in early October 
of this year. 

Pete Lefresne, of the Sports 
Information Department, headed 
the process of getting this new 
website. “It’s something that sort 
of has been floated around from 
different times over the last couple 
of years,” he said. “The Web site 
that we had was pretty good, but I 
think a lot of people were coming 
into recognition that it could use 
some improvement and definitely 
use some upgrades in some areas.” 

Although Lefresne was the lead 
in the process, there were several 
people involved. “Greg Curley 
was certainly a huge catalyst in 
saying we need to look at this 
and need to address this. 
He also helped to find some 
of the funding to make this take 
place,” Lefresne said. 

Lefresne also cites Joel Pheas¬ 
ant and his crew at die TLT as 
people tiiat helped along the way. 


“It involved Joel Pheasant and 
some of his crew over in TLT, 
Rick Stutz, who’s the college’s E- 
communication coordinator over 
at communications and market¬ 
ing. So you really had a whole 
lot of people who were spend¬ 
ing a whole lot of time trying to 
maintain the athletics website,” 
Lefresne said. 

Not only does the web¬ 
site look a lot better, but ac¬ 
cording to Lefresne it also is a 
lot easier to maintain. 

“We don’t really need die assis¬ 
tance from anyone outside this of¬ 
fice in terms of uploading photos 
onto the web,” Lefresne said. “It 
just enables us to focus our time 
in this office to wonying about 
content for the Web site rather than 
how to code it.” 

Students have noticed the 
change and so far there has been 
nothing but positive opinions 
about it. “It looks good,” fresh¬ 
man Chris Fulton said. “One 
thing that I like is that it will 
be good for incoming recruits 
because of the many features 
that it has.” 


Athletics beyond the NCAA: club sports at Juniata 

From quidditch to rugby to archery, JC has a bounty of options available to students 


By Joe Plumer 


At Juniata, 300 students partici¬ 
pate in athletics; this is almost one- 
fifth of Juniata’s enrollment. For 
the other four-fifths of the popula¬ 
tion, one can turn to the multitude 
of club sports on campus. 

Through the hard work of its 
members, there are many active 
club sports on campus. The vari¬ 
ety ranges from the always-pop- 
ular, hard-hitting rugby teams to 
the equally dedicated martial arts 
clubs, and to most sports you can 
think of. Eight of these clubs are 
in full swing or are preparing for 
their upcoming seasons. 

Men’s Rugby 

Juniata’s men’s rugby team, 
the River Rats, can often be seen 
playing matches on the fields be¬ 
tween Baker and East. The club 
holds practice Monday through 
Friday, and plays in both the fall 
and spring. Senior and scrum cap¬ 
tain David ‘Jimbo’ Thorpe said, 
“We had five or six games this 
season. Our spring season is usu¬ 
ally friendly matches and tourna¬ 
ments.” The club will likely con¬ 
tinue its popularity with a large 
batch of rookies. “Membership’s 
been in and out all the time,” said 
Thorpe, “This year we got about 
ten freshmen.” 

Anyone considering 
joining the rugby team should 
not have a problem, as the only 
requirment is a small fee. “Thirty 
dollars this year in dues,” said 
Thorpe. One should be cautioned, 
however, that injuries are not un¬ 
heard of. Thorpe said, “Pretty 
much everyone on our team has a 
reoccurring injury.” 

However, die emphasis on a 
friendly rugby environment is 
present. “Realistically we like 
winning, but one of our biggest 
things is spreading brotherhood 
throughout the team and teach¬ 
ing people about the sport,” 
Thorpe said. 

Women’s Rugby 

The women’s rugby team, called 


the Hellbenders, has seen much 
of the same things as the men’s 
team. The club, in its thirtieth year 
at Juniata, is having a very active 
season. Senior and club president 
Anne Mueller said, “We’ve played 
four games, through the Allegheny 
Rugby Union, which is the group 
that organizes the games. We have 
practices five days a week.” They 
saw similar trends in membership 
as well. “We have a pretty large 
batch of new freshmen, six or 
seven dedicated players on top of 
the girls we’ve been seeing for a 
while,” said Mueller. 

The widespread popularity of 
rugby is evidenced on the side¬ 
lines. “We usually have people 
who come to our games,” she said, 
“whether they’re friends with peo¬ 
ple on the team or just interested in 
rugby.” She also commented on the 
injuries. “There aren’t any extreme 
injuries. Every year there’s a cou¬ 
ple concussions and sprains, but I 
haven’t played where there have 
been broken bones,” said Muel¬ 
ler. “It’s not any more dangerous 
than any other sport you 
would play.” 

Ultimate 

Passing by Sunderland’s lawn 
around dinnertime on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays will 
give a spectacular showing of Ju¬ 
niata’s Ultimate team, named the 
Irish Elks. Club president and four- 
year member James Rixey is look¬ 
ing to both keep the club active and 
to create a more successful team. 
“We do okay as is, but I obviously 
want to do better. We’re starting 
to work better with Penn State Al¬ 
toona, in the spring semester we 
might go there sometimes just for 
practice,” Rixey said. “You want 
to grow because we like Ultimate, 
and we think if people knew about 
it, they would too. But we can’t 
improve unless the entire team gets 
on a higher level.” 

Rixey has aired concerns about 
membership. He said, “It’s going 
to hurt when our year graduates, 
since we have thirteen or fourteen 


[seniors] on the team. Recruit¬ 
ment was fine this year but we’re 
going to lose a significant portion 
with our graduates.” He was more 
troubled with a lack of cooperation 
from those in charge of allocating 
field space. “We need to try to or¬ 
ganize tournaments here at school 
to raise money, and we couldn’t 
get field space at all for the event. 
We’re only allowed to use the 
space outside of East. If we only 
needed space for one field, it’d be 
fine, but we need five, and that’s 
an issue.” 

Joining the club should be easy 
for anyone, according to Rixey. “If 
you want to show up, you show up 
and play,” he said. “Typically we 
don’t even do rookie hazing any¬ 
more.” Those concerned with in¬ 
juries might be deterred, however. 
“There are injuries, yeah, I got a 
pretty massive concussion where 
I couldn’t eat food for a couple 
days. We’ve had ankle problems, 
concussions, some broken wrists. 
But you don’t need an ambulance 
or medical staff ready because 
it’s supposed to be a non-contact 
sport,” said Rixey. 

Quidditch 

Juniata’s newest club sport was 
formed last spring by now-sopho- 
more Anshu Chawla. Comment¬ 
ing on the difficulty of finding the 
club, Chawla said, “Like any other 
club, you have to start somewhere 
and you have to have a passion for 
it. If you don’t have those, it’s just 
a waste of time.” The member¬ 
ship has been seemingly sluggish, 
however. “It has gotten positive 
feedback and we are known on 
campus, but we need to have more 
people get into it. That will come 
with time,” said Chawla. 

An important part of the club’s 
development has been discover¬ 
ing strategies. “We do have strate¬ 
gies. We try to focus more on the 
core strategies of rugby in terms 
of the tackling, in terms of the 
blocking we would focus on bas¬ 
ketball and even hockey because 
the three chasers are considered of¬ 


fensive players that have to get to 
the other side,” Chawla said. “We 
have a strategist who is in charge 
of looking for strategies for the 
team’s dynamics. We don’t have 
a playbook yet, but we’re develop¬ 
ing plays. 

JC Downhill 

The downhill skiing club is close 
to kicking off its season, which is 
controlled by the whims of Mother 
Nature. President of the club Mi¬ 
chelle Roy seemed pleased by the 
club’s attendance. “I think we’re 
pretty steadily increasing. We had 
a really good turnout at Lobster- 
fest,” said Roy. Activities in the ski 
club are fairly limited when there 
is no snow, but activity picks up 
heavily in the winter. Roy said, 
“Our major hip is to Lake Placid 
over winter break, and we’re going 
to Mount Tussey probably every 
week. It’s pretty much December 
through March.” 

The club is always ready to have 
new members. “If you’ve never 
been on a snowboard or been ski¬ 
ing, we’re welcoming,” said Roy, 
“We also just created a Facebook 
page, just an easy way to reach out 
to them.” 

Equestrian 

One of the hardest parts of com¬ 
ing to Juniata for some is leaving 
their horse behind. Fortunately, Ju¬ 
niata’s equestrian club is alive and 
well. Headed by Heather Kostick, 
the club tends to stay small. “Gen¬ 
erally the teams are small, between 
five and fifteen people depending 
on the year-,” said Kostick. This has 
not kept the spirit low, however, 
and the team remains quite active. 
“We participate in the Intercolle¬ 
giate Horse Show Association, and 
we have an English and a Western 
team,” Kostick said, “We are in a 
region and we go to shows within 
that region.” 

The goals of the club are quite 
simple, according to her it is “to 
give students a chance to horse¬ 
back ride. You don’t have to have 
any horse experience to ride. 
There’s no prerequisite,” she said. 


“We want to give people a chance 
to continue a hobby and start a 
hobby; it’s a stress-reliever.” 

Archery 

In fall 2008, Sarah McCann 
founded Juniata’s archeiy club. 
Three years later, she remains the 
club’s president and is optimistic 
about the club’s direction. “We’ve 
got about 15 faithful members 
who show up pretty much every 
time we meet, plus a ton of other 
members who come when their 
schedules permit,” said McCann. 
The club has developed into a 
strong and consistent force on 
campus. She said, “We’re finally 
settling into a regular schedule 
and shooting on campus. Our first 
and second years we shot a few 
times at a local range. Last year we 
started shooting on campus, but 
this year is much more regular.” 

Expansion is likely to continue 
in the future. “We are members 
of the College Archery Program, 
a division of the National Ar¬ 
chery Association,” McCann said, 
“Through the CAP we can shoot 
in a number of different com¬ 
petitions, including the Indoor 
Nationals in Harrisonburg, Vir¬ 
ginia, which we plan to attend in 
March 2012.” 

Racquetball 

Perhaps the most laid back of 
all the club sports is racquetball. 
Led by senior Jeff Yoder, the 
club meets only for individual 
matches and rarely as a whole. 
“Usually a lot of the guys get to¬ 
gether by themselves, and we’ve 
had one racquetball tournament. I 
want to have another, but it’s hard 
with people’s schedules,” said Yo¬ 
der. Joining the club is easy, too. 
He said, “If we need equipment, 
we have extras that are in OSA 
right now. If you want to learn 
how to play, we can always teach 
you.” There has been one source 
of conflict in Yoder’s mind, 
however. “There’s a lot more 
upperclassmen and incoming 
freshmen that wanted to play,” 
Yoder said. 
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Swim team makes a splash on campus 


Changing of the guards 


Early wins and strong chemistry fuel squad this season 


Women’s volleyball falls in regional final 


By Rob Schultz 

Michael Phelps once said, “I 
think that everything is possible as 
long as you put your mind to it and 
you put the work and time into it. I 
think your mind really controls ev¬ 
erything.” In other words, success 
is always possible no matter what 
challenges you may face as long as 
you are willing to work for it. 

Establishing a winning and suc¬ 
cessful spoils team does not hap¬ 
pen overnight. Years, sometimes 
even decades, pass as teams tiy to 
establish a winning formula and a 
strong foundation. 

While some students may have 
yet to notice, the Juniata swim 
team is beginning to make a big 
splash around campus. The team 
continues to grow in both talent 
and numbers and is beginning to 
make a real presence on campus. 

The Juniata swim team is cur¬ 
rently 4-1 and both the coach and 
team members have realistic and 
positive outlooks on the season. 
Many of the wins the swimming 
team has this year have been by a 
pretty significant margin. 

“Last year we were 5-11,” said, 
head swimming coach, Lauren 
O’Donnell. “We finished sixth in 
the Landmark, and this year they 
have added a team to die Land¬ 
mark Conference for swimming,” 
said O’Donnell. 

‘T think the goal this year is to 
finish sixth again. We’d like to be 
fifth, but I’m not sure if we’re there 
yet,” said O’Donnell. 

“We’re all performing to our 
best ability and developing into 
a very strong team,” said sopho¬ 
more, Kelsey Miles. “We always 


swim our hearts out in every meet.” 

“I’m really happy with how die 
season has been going so far,” said 
Meghan Swavely, a freshman on 
the swim team. 

One of the most important facets 
in many of today’s sports deal with 
building a team identity; however 
playing to your own strengths is 
also crucial. 

“Individually, we’re always try¬ 
ing to better our times and go faster 
than the swimmers next to you,” 
Miles said. 

When asked about how she felt 
about the team overall, Miles said, 
“We always have to keep each oth¬ 
er’s best interest in mind and con¬ 
stantly think about how our races 
benefit the team as a whole.” 

“All of the girls on the team are 
really getting along and starting to 
connect more,” Swavely said. 

“Our team last year was ex¬ 
tremely close and I know that is 
an aspect that the returners are try¬ 
ing to keep, a family, instead of a 
team,” said Miles. 

Over the past few seasons the 
swim team has seen greater inter¬ 
est and more success. It seems this 
trend is largely in part due to the 
relationships between members on 
the team. 

“The greatest part of being on 
the swim team is how close we 
are,” said Miles. 

“The best part of swimming 
here at Juniata is the feeling of 
being apart of a team. It’s nice to 
be able to have a group of friends 
who all have the common interest 
of swimming,” Swavely said. 

When asked about the growing 
interest in the swimming program 


at Juniata, Lauren O’Donnell said, 
“I think people are starting to be 
more excited and interested in 
coming to Juniata. The recruiting 
of the freshman class increased 
and we have a couple sophomores 
on the team that didn’t swim 
last year.” 

“It is great this year that we have 
more girls because we’re now 
able to win meets that we weren’t 
able to last year due to our size,” 
said Miles. 

The swim team believes a 
large part of the success is due to 
coach O’Donnell. 

“We all love our Coach. We are 
always doing our best, not only for 
ourselves and the team, but defi¬ 
nitely for our coach,” said Miles. 
“She puts so much into the team... 
we always try to give her every¬ 
thing we have as well.” 

With an exciting start to the 
season, the swimmers are anx¬ 
ious to continue competing in 
future competitions. 

“I’m looking forward to the rest 
of our meets this season. Hopeful¬ 
ly, we will end with a better rank 
in the Landmark Conference than 
we did last year,” Swavely said. “I 
also hope the program will con¬ 
tinue to grow throughout the next 
few years so that we can add some 
more depth to the team.” 

‘It’s really cool to see the growth 
starting to happen. The returning 
swimmers have really started to 
build on the beliefs and what is 
going to become the culture of the 
team,” O’Donnell said. “To watch 
them guide the freshman and new¬ 
comers to be what they want the 
program to be is pretty cool to see.” 


By Cameron Andrew 

The Women’s volleyball team 
began another year with a quest 
for its third NCAA national cham¬ 
pionship. Losing two key players 
on their team from last year, they 
knew that this season was going to 
be an uphill climb. 

“We knew coming into this sea¬ 
son that we were going to be young 
but out expectations were still to 
have a National Championship,” 
said junior Kelsey Fuller. “Being 
young was just one of the barriers 
we faced, but I think throughout 
it all we have become one of the 
most experience teams in such a 
short amount of time.” 

This past weekend, the Eagles 
ended up falling in a tight four set 
match in the regional finals to East¬ 
ern University to the scores of 25- 
18, 18-25, 34-36, 25-28. This was 
the first time in 31 years that the 
team did not move past the region¬ 
al of the NCAA tournament. 

The ending of a season marks 
the end of the careers for two 
stellar athletes in middle hit¬ 
ter Amanda Schmidt and libero 
Libby Morrison. 

Both Schmidt and Morrison 
went out with a bang. Morrison 
tallied 44 digs in the match, which 
was almost half of Juniata’s entire 
digs for the match, twice as many 
as any player on Eastern, and her 
career high, while Schmidt put 
down team high 21 kills for a 
match high .562 attack clip. 

“It’s bittersweet, you know it’s 
coming and you prepare for the 
season to be over but you’re still 
going to miss everything about it 
and all of your teammates,” said 


Schmidt. “I’m definitely going to 
miss it a lot and it really difficult to 
go out on a loss.” 

The expectation for Juniata 
women’s volleyball is very high 
and they always hold themselves 
to a great standard of play. 

“We always set the goal of a Na¬ 
tional Championship and we know 
every year what that requires and 
how much work that takes, so our 
expectations this year were set 
very high and we knew it was go¬ 
ing to be tough but we worked re- 


a 

Throughout it all we 
have become one 
of the most experi¬ 
enced teams in such 
a short amount of 
time. » 

JJ 


ally hard all year,” said Schmidt. “It 
just didn’t happen for us this year.” 

The Eagles will be returning all 
but two players next year so hope¬ 
fully the experience the younger 
players gained this year will lead to 
success in the future. 

“We didn’t meet our expecta¬ 
tions for this year, but it a learning 
experience and I hope that we can 
take what we learned this fall and 
really put it into out spring season,” 
also said Fuller. 

Just like every year, the bar will 
be set high when the Eagles take 
the court in Fall 2012, and they are 
ready for the challenge. 


Win-loss record and state of the program help determine position 



KATIE SHEDLOCK/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Brittany Kauffman scores the winning goal in the Eastern College Athletic Conference tournament quar¬ 
terfinals vs. Ramapo College. They fell in the semifinals to Alvernia University 2-0, ending the 2011 season. 


Vfrom RANKINGS page 13 

The men’s team finished third in 
the conference in 2010 tallying 
168 points, while the women’s 
team finished fourth with a total of 
94 points. 

Ranked tenth on the list is 
the baseball team, who finished 
with an overall record of 16-21 
last year and finishing fifth in the 
conference, missing the playoffs 
by one game. 

The Eagles look forward to 
the 2011 season as they will 
be starting it with a new head coach 
in Jesse Leonar d. Leonard was a 
two sport athlete here at Juniata 
College, playing both baseball 
and football. 

While they are excited about the 
new head coach Jesse Leonard, 
they will however miss a tremen¬ 
dous baseball player in Johnny 
Martinez, who was named 2010 
Landmark Conference Player of 
the Year along with First-Team 
EC AC South Division All-Star. 

Junior Outfielder Ben Mersky 
believes it will not be long before 
the Eagles baseball team joins 
the likes of the volleyball teams 
and the field hockey team at the 
top amongst Juniata Athletics. 
“Coach Leonard has a good re¬ 
cruiting program going here now 
and he’s going to bring in a lot of 
good talent and pitching,” 
said Mersky. 

Right behind the baseball 
team on the rankings list comes 
the men’s basketball team, led 
by new Athletic Director Greg 
Curley, who is going into his 


11th year as head coach of the 
team. Last year the squad had its 
up’s and down’s and finished with 
an overall record of 12-13, while 
going 5-9 in the very competitive 
Landmark Conference. 

The team finished sixth in the 
conference last year, and is pro¬ 
jected to finish in that exact spot 
for the 2011 season. 

Ranking 12th is the men’s Soc¬ 
cer team, who had their first win¬ 
ning season since 1992 last year, 
finishing with an overall record 
of 9-8-1. However, what hurt the 
Eagles was conference play, where 
they only won one game. 

The swimming team owns 
the 13th spot in the rankings 
based on last season. The team 
finished sixth at the Landmark 
Conference Swimming and Div¬ 
ing Championships, and that’s 
exactly where the Eagles are pro¬ 
jected to finish this year. 

The team brings back All-Land¬ 
mark Conference honoree Kelsey 
Miles, who currently holds the Ju¬ 
niata record in the 200 Free with a 
time of 1:57.09. The Eagles also 
bring back Kathryn Viola, who 
finished fourth in the Landmark 
Conference Championships last 
year, in the 200 IM. The Eagles 
also bring in a large freshman 
class of seven girls, which brings a 
bright future to the program. 

Ranking 14th is the men’s ten¬ 
nis team. Last year the team fin¬ 
ished the season fifth in the con¬ 
ference with an overall record of 
8-9 and a conference record of 
3-4. The team has brought in a to¬ 


tal of five new freshmen to help get 
over the hump and into the top four 
in the conference. 

Women’s Tennis comes in 
at the 15th spot after finishing 
with an overall record last year 
of 5-12. The Eagles were unable 
to get a win in the conference as 
they finished 0-6 and seventh 
in the conference. The Eagles 
are bringing in three girls for 
the 2011-2012 season in hopes 
that they can provide a spark in 
the conference. 


16th on the list is softball 
team. It was a rough season for 
the 2010 softball team as they 
finished with an overall re¬ 
cord of just 3-27, while getting 
just one win in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference. Nine out of Juniata’s ros¬ 
ter of thirteen girls are underclass¬ 
man, which gives the Eagles hope 
for future seasons. The Eagles 
brought in four talented freshmen in 
Ali Vogatsky, Nokota Harp- 
ster, Katie Schroeder, and 
Nicole Dengler. 


Ranking last on the list of Ju¬ 
niata Athletics is the Juniata 
Football team, who failed to win 
a game last year, finishing last 
in a very good Centennial Con¬ 
ference comprised of ten teams. 
Since joining the conference in 
2007, the Eagles have just three 
total wins, one in the conference. 

Taking over the reigns is 
Tim Launtz, who has spent the 
past 15 years with Juniata 
Football, coaching on both sides of 
the ball. 
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Something we know about Albus Dumbledore, or 

facts about Tom Kepple 


1. Was a previous wielder of the Elder wand. 

2. Considered to be the most powerful wizard of his time. 

3. Has been spotted using Meal Exchange from time to time. 

4. Listed as one of Harry Potter’s mentors. 

5. First car was a 1958 Oldsmobile - got 12 miles to a gallon. 

6. Founder and chair of the Tuition Plan Consortium. 

7. Most famous for his defeat of Gellert Grindelwald and the discovery 
12 uses of dragons blood. 

8. Was a 4 year letterman in Swimming at Westminster College and 
captain of the team his sophomore, junior and senior year. 

9. Was the captain of his high school’s bowling team - and was 
undefeated! 

10. Considered a Muggle lover. 


Shoe Horoscopes: 

Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri andMiya Williams 


Flats: You’re going to want to 
have people notice you today. 
Unfortunately, they will only 
notice how short you truly are. 

Heels: You’re going to think 
very highly of yourself then suf¬ 
fer a terrible fall. Think twice 
about looking down at someone. 

Bare feet: You want to get back 
to nature and enjoy the free¬ 
dom. However, your roommate 
will neglect to tell you about the 
vomit on the carpet. 

Moccasins: You want to wear 
something comfortable yet styl¬ 
ish, but everyone will know you 
just want to wear slippers as 
shoes. 

Boat shoes: You will want 
to impress a fellow classmate. 
Your attempts will fail. Howev¬ 
er, you will have “I’m On a Boat” 
stuck in your head making you 
feel better. 

Flip-Flops: You will look to the 
ease and freedom of flip-flops 
for class soon. Sunny weather is 
in your future. 








JC Edition: Thanksgiving break 


Day 1: Departure 

1. Pack 2.5 weeks worth of dirty laundry. 

2. Think: “I really should get ahead while I’m 
home so I won’t be so stressed out....” 

3. Put the thought off and keep packing your car. 

4. Get in your car, start the engine. 

5. “... I should read that chapter for the test.” 

6. Run back to dorm, find textbook under bed. 

7. Return to car. Drive home. 

8. Hand off dirty laundry to mom. 

9. Text best friend - “You home yet?” 

10. Go out with best friend, come home late, 
pass out. 

Day 2: Veg-out 

11. Wake up at noon. 

12. Catch up with family, proceed to the TV. 

13. 8:00 p.m. - Receive texts from friends. 

14. 9:30 p.m. - Bar hopping... Bed at 3:00 a.m. 
Day 3: Thanksgiving 

15. Wake up hungover. 

16. Proceed to usual family gathering. 

17. Fantasize about murdering younger cousins 
and siblings. 

18. Consume copious amounts of food. 

19. Pass out. 


Day 4: Black Friday 

20. Sleep late. 

21. Eat. 

22. Sleep/TV/MW3. 

23. Eat. 

24. TV. 

25. Sleep. 

*Black Friday shopping 
Day 5: Procrastination 

26. Repeat steps 18-24. 

27. Go to sleep at an ungodly hour. 

Day 6: The Return 

28. Gather clean laundry and leftovers. 

29. Find textbook under dirty underwear (the ones 
from the night you got home). 

30. Think, “Why’d I even bring this with me?” 

31. Drive back to school... back to the grind. 

32. Procrastinate studying. 

33. Complain about weight gain to friends. 

34. Hang out with roommates (you were all gone for 
so long!). 

35. Sleep. 

36. Wake up, go to class... Forget you had a test the 
next day (so that’s why you took that book home with 
you...). 



Thumbs down to the power outage last week. We 
thought blackouts were reserved for East weekends. 

Thumbs up to the pilgrams and Indians coming togeth¬ 
er for the first Thanksgiving. How else would we know 
when to start Christmas shopping? 

Thumbs down to the new clock running 5 minutes fast. 
When they said it would bring us into the future we didn’t 
think they meant literally. 
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Afghani student films her driver’s license experience 



Faiz Qaisary shows positive progress among the women in Afghanistan through a documentary 


By Allison Blumling 

Many American women face 
remarks that attribute their driving 
skills to stereotypes. One student’s 
documentary about earning her li¬ 
cense in Afghanistan, “Look, Who 
is Driving” shows that driving 
presents even more of a challenge 
for women there. 

“In Afghanistan it’s very chal¬ 
lenging for women, especially to 
drive,” said freshman Airokhsh 
Faiz Qaisary, who produced and 
starred in the film. “There are peo¬ 
ple who encourage you to drive, 
but on the other hand there are 
people who don’t like the women 
to come out of their houses; tradi¬ 
tionally they think women should 
stay home and do house work.” 

Faiz Qaisary made the film for 
an organization called Afghan 
Voices, which trains student film¬ 
makers and gives them an oppor¬ 
tunity to have their work presented 
at a film festival in London. “Since 
it was an international film festival 
and we were representatives of our 
country, my idea was to show pos¬ 
itive progress among the women 
in Afghanistan.” 

In producing the film, Faiz Qa¬ 
isary was able to chronicle her 
own experience in learning to 
drive. “Culturally, it was difficult 
both to participate in the lessons 
because I was the only girl among 


JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 

Freshman Airokhsh Faiz Qaisary, who filmed a documentary entitled “Look Who’s Driving,” was able to display the film, which 
was made in Afghanistan in front of several Juniata staff and students thanks to the help of the Communication & Media Club. 

all the men, and to get the license Faiz Qaisary is involved with the 0 f an effort by CMC to expose the 

itself,” she said. “But I hope that Communication and Media Club campus to more film and media as- 

there will be more girls coming out (CMC) on campus, which showed pects of communication, 

and driving so that people will get a screening of her documentary on “For a long time the name of the 

used to it.” Nov. 16. The screening was part club was ‘Speak,’ and it represent¬ 


ed just one aspect of communica¬ 
tion, which was public speaking,” 
said CMC faculty advisor Sarah 
Worley. “More recently, students 
wanted to expand the kinds of 
events that CMC offered, in ad¬ 
dition to things like the soapbox 
speeches and the Bailey Oratori¬ 
cal.” 

“[Airokhsh] is part of our club, 
and she mentioned the film at one 
of our meetings and we were really 
excited about it,” said sophomore 
Mike Melvin, who serves as the 
CMC secretary. “So we definitely 
jumped on it and planned a show¬ 
ing, and it turned out really well.” 

“We thought it would be a per¬ 
fect way to embrace the media film 
aspect of communication and bring 
it to the campus by also showing 
student work,” said Worley. 

“It was a really great opportu¬ 
nity to showcase the skills that 
Juniata students have. Her docu¬ 
mentary received many honors 
abroad when she made it,” said 
senior Maeve Neiswanger, CMC 
co-president. “I thought it was just 
really interesting to see something 
from a different perspective that is 
completely and totally created by a 
Juniata student.” 

“What CMC is trying to do with 
student work is promote it a little 
bit more, so we get more students 


► see Afghanistan page 4 


Seniors write final research thesis 

Supplementary course helps students through process 


JCEL Competition ends 

Weazel, LLC. rolls away with first place 


By Diane Nguyen 


With the first semester of the 
year coming to a close and gradu¬ 
ation on seniors’ minds, many are 
finishing or continuing to work on 
their senior thesis. The senior the¬ 
sis is a research-based undertaking 
that seniors may either elect to do 
or are required to do, depending 
upon their Program of Emphasis. 

“A senior thesis is an opportu¬ 
nity to own a large project of your 
own interest that takes advantage 
of your accumulated skills,” said 
James Tuten, associate professor 
of history. “It can be unique and 
show ways that you are creative, 
hard-working and the owner of 
genuine skills and knowledge.” 

“It... give[s] students the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop an interest and an 
expertise that they might not oth¬ 
erwise be able to develop,” said 
professor James Barlow, Charles 
A. Dana professor of politics. “I 
think that it also is designed to pull 
things together for students.” 

While work for the thesis begins 


senior year, professors encourage 
students to begin thinking about 
their thesis earlier. “In a way, all 
four years should have been prepa¬ 
ration,” said Barlow. 

“Most who are interested will be 
invited at some point during their 
junior year, sort of towards the 
middle of their spring semester,” 
said professor Lynn Cockett, asso¬ 
ciate professor of communication, 
about seniors who have a POE 
in Communication. “We talk to 
people all along. Like sophomore 
year, if someone’s a really strong 
student, we already start saying 
things like ‘When you’re a senior, 
if you do a thesis, you might think 
about x, y, z.’” 

“When we see people have in¬ 
terests in different kinds of things 
... we sort of plant it in their heads, 
so that they can plan ahead,” said 
Cockett. 

Typically, there is a course for 
seniors to take to help with the 
preparation of a thesis. “There 
is no single standard by which 
all departments have to abide,” 


said Cockett. “However ... it’s a 
course, right? So people have to 
register for the credits, whether it’s 
research credits or thesis credits. 
The college has a faculty commit¬ 
tee that’s the Curriculum Commit¬ 
tee. So in order for anything to get 
accepted, as a course, it has to go 
through this Curriculum Commit¬ 
tee.” 

Because there is no single stan¬ 
dard to follow, each department 
handles the senior thesis differ¬ 
ently. Some departments choose to 
make the senior thesis mandatory 
in order to graduate with a par¬ 
ticular POE while others choose 
to make it optional for students. A 
senior thesis may be a semester or 
a year-long endeavor. 

For students in the History de¬ 
partment, they must register for a 
course during the spring semester 
of the junior year and find a his¬ 
tory professor to act as their thesis 
advisor. They will meet with their 
thesis advisor during this time 

► see Student Thesis page 4 


By Alyssa Beck 


On Thursday Nov. 17, the Ju¬ 
niata Center for Entrepreneurial 
Leadership (JCEL) held the final 
round of its first business plan 
competition in room C225 of 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. 
The competition was open to stu¬ 
dents of all years and disciplines. 

Part one of the application pro¬ 
cess required that students sub¬ 
mit a one-page typed proposal 
outlining a general business 
proposition. 

If accepted into the competi¬ 
tion, students then had to refine 
their ideas and write an official 
business plan stating their target 
consumer population, location, 
funds and expenditures and any 
difficulties they might face while 
starting or running their business. 

Participants then spent the next 
ten weeks researching and con¬ 
ferencing - via email, telephone, 
or Skype - with a designated 
mentor who had some business 
experience in a field related to 


their proposal. 

After the second submission 
date on Oct. 21, the 29 original ap¬ 
plicants were narrowed down to 
the top five competitors: juniors 
Ezra Cassel and Vinny Smith, 
and sophomores Domenic Cuzzo- 
lina, Nathaniel Fischer and Kevin 
Slomkowski. 

Rolling in on a skateboard with 
a long hand-held paddle, competi¬ 
tion winner Nathaniel Fischer in¬ 
troduced Weazel, LLC., a compa¬ 
ny that sells long paddles for skate 
boards and surfing. 

Fischer based his product off 
of stand-up paddle boarding, a 
Hawaiian sport for which there 
are few vendors. Establishing his 
place in the market, Fischer creat¬ 
ed a product that was easily trans¬ 
ported and priced right between his 
competitors. 

As the overall winner of the 
competition, Fischer received a 
check for $2,500. The prize money 
was allotted by the Student Seed 

► see JCEL page 5 
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Fruit and Wine club expands 

Student organization teaches all aspects of wine making 


Alumnus visits campus 

Alan Fletcher ‘50 shares experiences 


By Bessie Weisman_ 

Hie Fruit and Wine Club has 
been educating its members on 
the varying aspects of wine and its 
creation since its establishment in 
the fall 2010 semester. The club 
has partaken in various activities 
such as going to wine tastings and 
helping to cultivate Juniata’s little 
known vineyard behind Brum¬ 
baugh Academic Center. 

The club began simply as a 
means for upkeep of Juniata’s re¬ 
cently planted vineyard “It was 
really just a way to get people to¬ 
gether so the vineyard could be 
landscaped while Dr. Baran was 
away on sabbatical because no one 
would be around to take care of it 
otherwise. Now we are evolving 
slowly,” said senior and president 
of the club Vince Beresford. 

When the club pitched itself at 
Lobsterfest this year, many stu¬ 
dents displayed great interest. “Ev¬ 
eryone liked the name of the club 
initially because there is ‘alcohol’ 
in the title so, naturally, a lot of 
people signed up,” said Beresford 

A comforting aspect of the 
group is the fact that all students 
of any age are welcome to join. 
There is no age restriction, but 
members obviously must be 21 
years of age to drink. Regardless, 
there are plenty of non-alcohol 
related activities in which one can 
participate. 

Now, its solid composition of 
about a dozen members aims to get 
involved with various wine-related 
events on and off campus. Since it 
was created, club members have 
contributed in the alumni-parent 
wine tasting at homecoming week¬ 
end. “That has been sort of our big 
event in the fall,” said Beresford. 
“It gets out club known to a bunch 
of people, and we get alumni and 
parent support.” 

Additionally, the club members 
have visited the Mount Nittany 


Vineyard & Winery. “We got a tour 
of the factoiy and we got to learn 
how they tend to the vineyard,” 
said junior and club vice-president 
Vinny Smith. “It was definitely a 
worthwhile experience and a really 
nice afternoon.” 

“It was cool because it was 
one of the first filings the club re¬ 
ally had ever done as far as a tip 
like that so I think it was neat to 
be a part of it,” said sophomore 
and club treasurer Domenic Cuz- 
zolina. “I learned some of the 
processes [of making wine] on a 
larger scale. For example, I learned 
more about how and where grapes 
are fermented and how white wine 
is created differently than red 
wine.” 

As for taking care of the vine¬ 
yard, the club contributes to its 
upkeep alongside of Dr. Baran’s 
Wine Chemistry course. Although 
recently, there has been more of 
an effort from the members to di¬ 
versify club endeavors in order to 
give the group more distinctive¬ 
ness apart from the course. 

Members still contribute to 
grooming and pruning the vines 
to keep them healthy. “Pruning 
describes the method of cutting the 
vines so you are training them to 
grow a certain way,” said Beres¬ 
ford. “In this case, they would be 
growing up, like bamboo shafts. 
We want to prune off, or cut off, 
any new growth so that the oldest, 
most stable part of the vine will 
keep growing. That will start the 
basis for the shoots of next year’s 
grapes.” 

In the way of future plans, 
Beresford hopes that the club can 
get engaged in the possibility of 
planting an orchard on campus. 
This would expand the scope of 
club activities as well as add an¬ 
other feature to Juniata’s already 
picturesque environment. 

“This is something this school 


would benefit from and we could 
utilize,” said Beresford. “It’s not 
necessarily that only the club 
would head the project, as there 
have been a lot of ideas of getting 
Sodexo involved, [among other 
entities].” 

“It’s also been proposed as a 
class gift from my class. But no 
matter what, someone in the fu¬ 
ture will have to take care of those 
trees; if that will become a role of 
our club, there would be an inter¬ 
ested group of people there to do 
so,” said Beresford. 

“I think it would be a great 
project to take on and it could 
really expand the club’s 
projects and [add something to 
our campus],” said Cuzzolina. “I 
mean, how many campuses have 
orchards? Also, it would be cool 
to have fruit that we grow from 
the orchard being served here in 
Muddy and Baker.” 

Also, the prospect of actually 
making wine may be a part of the 
club’s long-term goals. 

“Eventually, we will get to the 
point where we could make some 
wine, but I think that’s about three 
to five years out in the future for 
the grapes to be ready,” said Smith. 

In the meantime, the group will 
be focusing on various other wine- 
related activities and fundraising 
for itself. “From the wine tasting 
we went to last year, we actually 
got a bunch of empty wine bottles 
from the winery,” said Smith. “The 
members of the club painted them 
with cool designs and then we 
drilled a little hole in the bottom to 
put Christmas lights inside of the 
bottles.” 

These wine-lamps are currently 
for sale along with Fruit & Wine 
club t-shirts. Anyone is inter¬ 
ested in purchasing these items, 
or joining the club, can contact 
Domenic Cuzzolina at cuz- 
zodl 10@juniata.edu. 


By Seth Ruggiero 

Alan Fletcher ‘50, a Juniata Col¬ 
lege alumnus and retired waiter, 
recently returned to campus. On 
Nov. 13 and 14, Fletcher spoke on 
three occasions, lecturing on how 
modem science revolutionized the 
agricultural world. 

“About a year ago there was 
an announcement in the Juniata 
Alumni Bulletin that Dr. [James] 
Tuten had published a new book 
about rice culture in the colonial 
Carolinas,” said Fletcher. 

“I contacted him for more infor¬ 
mation about the book, and I hap¬ 
pened to mention that I had been a 
visiting scholar at the International 
Rice Research Institute (IRRI), in 
the Philippines,” said Fletcher 

According to Fletcher, “He re¬ 
plied that he had never met any¬ 
one who had ever worked at IRRI, 
much less a Juniata alumnus. He 
asked if I 
might be in¬ 
terested 
coming 
Juniata 
speak.” 

Fletcher’s 
first lecture, 
on Nov. 13, 
was titled 
“Feeding 
a Hungry 
World: The 
Green Revo¬ 
lution and 
the Role of 
the International Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institutes (IARCs).” The 
following day he presented “A 
Brief Primer on Rice,” a slide pre¬ 
sentation based on his year as a 
visiting communication scientist 
at IRRI. 

Fletcher was originally sched¬ 
uled to give two presentations, 
but committed to another while 
observing Dr. Jill Keeney’s “Fron¬ 
tiers in Biology” class. 

“He talked about his time in 
journalism and his career,” said 
Dr. Keeney. “He also talked about 
courses and comprehensives when 
he was a student. The students re¬ 
ally enjoyed hearing his stories. 
“I’m very glad that he and his 
wife, also a JC grad, still have the 
health and energy to come visit. It 
was so enjoyable listening to their 
stories.” 

Fletcher, a 1950 graduate of Ju¬ 
niata, gave biology students price¬ 
less insight on his remarkable ca¬ 
reer, and life after college. 

“I feel very motivated after 
hearing stories about his life,” said 
sophomore Taylor Cox. “I know 
that it is a different time now, but 
I like hearing that he did not go to 
graduate school and that he still 
became so successful in what he 
loves. I really hope that I can do 
something like that.” 

Fletcher graduated with a Bach¬ 
elor of Science degree in biology. 
He continues to credit Juniata for 
giving him a first-class education 
and a blueprint for success. 

“I can’t praise my Juniata educa¬ 
tion highly enough,” said Fletcher. 
“It gave me a breadth of knowl¬ 
edge and understanding in biology 
that would be difficult to obtain 
today. I was educated in the age of 
‘descriptive’biology, and I worked 
as a journalist and editor in the 
field as the transition to ‘modem’ 
biology was taking place.” 

After graduating, Fletcher ex¬ 
hausted 12 years as a teacher and 
journalist, including working as 


the Managing Editor for, at the 
time, the world’s leading monthly 
tropical fish hobby publication 
“The Aquarium.” 

“I was never really comfort¬ 
able in the commercial business 
side of journalism,” said Fletcher. 
“But my eight years as editor of 
‘The Aquarium’ magazine were 
fascinating.” 

Continuing onward with his ca¬ 
reer, Fletcher briefly left monthly 
publications and tabloids in his 
trail, and ran with textbooks. 

Fletcher was hired as a senior 
science editor in the education 
division of Doubleday and Com¬ 
pany, Inc. After a brief two-year 
stint with Doubleday, he took the 
same position, but at J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company in Philadelphia. 

Both companies hired Fletcher 
to develop and edit textbooks. 

“I had spent nearly 20 years 
in the publish¬ 
ing industry,” said 
Fletcher. 

According to 
Fletcher, “Some 
of it was interest¬ 
ing and reward¬ 
ing, but I never felt 
comfortable with 
the crass side of it. 

I once offered to 
give a Mercedes 
Benz sedan to a 
em¬ 
bryology professor 
if he would write 
an embryology textbook for us. 
He went to another company!” 

In 1969, Cornell University of¬ 
fered a captivating opportunity 
that Fletcher could not ignore. 

“When I had an opportunity 
to come to Cornell as editor and 
sales manager of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity Press, I seized it and never 
looked back,” said Fletcher. 

“I shortly discovered that I re¬ 
ally liked the faculty in the Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, and I moved 
over there as head of publications. 
That carried a faculty appoint¬ 
ment with it,” said Fletcher. 

While Fletcher was head of 
publications at Cornell, he man¬ 
aged an editorial and production 
group that produced hundreds of 
various publications each year. 

Although Cornell served him 
and his wife well for almost 10 
years, Fletcher left Ithaca, New 
York in 1978. His nose for adven¬ 
ture caught the scent of a journey 
Fletcher could not pass up. 

“While I was at Cornell I was 
invited to spend a year at IRRI, 
and I accepted,” said Fletcher. 
“Shortly before we were to leave 
for the Philippines, I received 
a call from the [University of] 
Georgia agriculture dean asking 
if I might be interested in being 
head of their department of Agri¬ 
cultural Communication.” 

According to Fletcher, “I said 
I was interested, but I had made 
a commitment to go to IRRI for 
a year. I would accept the job if 
they could give me the appoint¬ 
ment and put me on immediate 
leave status.” 

“They worked it out, after 
much hemming and hawing. Sol 
was a Georgia faculty member for 
a year before I ever went there,” 
said Fletcher. 

After returning from the Philip¬ 
pines, where Fletcher was a senior 
staff member in the institute’s Of- 


► see Fletcher page 4 
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Comedian: Nore Davis 

None, a new breed of comedian, delivers an energetic performance 1 
all done with an amazing stage presence. Both edgy and clean, Nore tells it like it is. Nore is a come¬ 
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I can't praise my Ju¬ 
niata education highly 
enoughsaid Fletcher. 
“It gave me a breadth 
of knowledge and un¬ 
derstanding in biology 
that would be difficult 
to obtain today. 
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I. SANDUSKY SCANDAL: 
JERRY’S SIDE OF THE STORY 

Jerry Sandusky, former Penn State assistant football coach, 
gave an interview for the first time since his indictment recently. 
Sandusky claims that former head football coach, 
never approached him about anything concerning sexual inikon- 
duct with minors. 

These accusations are what affected the decision that the head 
football coach be fired. Sandusky also claims that he did not 
molest any child. Sandusky said that he continually gave money 
to the disadvantaged boys' charity he founded and used the gifts 
to build a sense of trust and loyalty with the boys. 

D. EMPLOYMENT DROPS 
BELOW 9% IN NOVEMBER, ON 
TARGET WITH JOB CREATION 

The United States unemployment rate has fallen to 8.6% in No- 
vembeiiliiito iSdfc Miemployment rate has been in two and a 
half years. In November, 120,000 jobs were created. This number is I 
in line with forecasts. There have been 140,000 new jobs in the pri- | 
vate sector created, despite fallbacks in the government sector. 1 

Growth has been seen in retail, with the most jobs added, as 
well as leisure, hospitality, business services, and health care sec¬ 
tors. Previous figures from September and October were revised 
from 80,000 to 100,000 and 158,000 to 210,000 respectively. 

111. SKIING IN SWITZERLAND: 
NOT SO COOL 


This winter, Switzerland has been experiencing a drought, which | 
I is affecting the amount of snow that ski resorts would be seeing 
this time of year. Many ski resorts are unable to manufacture 
enough snow to open during the season, with the exception of 
larger resorts, which have been able to open a few runs. The lack 
of snow is detrimental to Switzerland's tourism sector. 

To make matter worse, the franc shot up recently against the 

EV. CAE 

TIAL BID IN LIGHT OF ‘FALSE 

ACCUSATIOI^^fill#!':"- 


Herman Cain, once-potential United States presidential can¬ 
didate, recently suspended action concerning his campaigns 
after accusations of a 1§ year extra-marital affair. Cain claims 
these accusations are false and claims to be at peace, despite 
the toll these "rumors" have taken on his family. 

Ginger White, the woman in question, recently came forward 
to announce their affair, stating that "it was a sexual affair—as 
hard as that is for me to say." 

V. EURO CREATOR CLAIMS HIS 
I PLANS WERE NEVER FOLLOWEDl 

Jacques Delors, a main contributor to the euro, has stated re¬ 
cently that his plan was "flawed from the beginning" in terms of 
the Eurozone. Delors blames the execution of the plan and the 
overlooked fact of the imbalances and the differing economies of 
some countries within the Eurozone. Germany was singled out 
as the 'weakest link/ with Delors citing the Germanic ideal of 
monetary control as well as "the absence of a clear vision from 
the other countries." 

German Chancellor Angela Merkel warned that the future of 
the euro was "indivisibly linked to the unification of Europe." 


VI. AUSTRALIA SELLS URANIUM I 
TO INDIA 

As of Sunday, Dec. 04,2011, the ruling party of Australia, the 
Labor Party, has accepted plans to allow sales of uranium to 

India, a non-signatory in the Nuclear Prolif- 
b i§, Asia's third largest economy. The coun- 
t to* nuclear energy, with plans to have 30 nudear 



le world's know uranium 
[ in the world 


market. 


I.. tn. CHINA SHOWS 

RELUCTANCE IN E.U. BAILOUT 
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IN EDINf H: 
SAFE AND SOUND 


. via 
i are 

Is. The pandas 

are acclimating to their new climate, a difference of about 7 de¬ 
grees Celsius. Sources say that the maMipRda is quite fond of 
rolling around in the snow. 

Both pandas were fed bamboo, apples, carrots, a spedal 
panda cake and mineral water. Their flight lasted 9 hours and 
landed successfully in Edinburgh at 1 p.m. on Saturday. 

- ' " y-' £§|P^ 

IRAN CLAIMS TO HAVE 
DOWNED US DRONE 

The armed forces in Iran daim to have recently gunned down 
an "unmanned US spy plane" that crossed Iran's eastern bor¬ 
ders. The drone was identified as a type RQ10 and was not ex¬ 
tensively damaged. It is now in the hands of the Iranian govern¬ 
ment. 

The dispute between Iran and its Western counterparts is over 
Iran's nuclear programs. The United States maintains that this 
nudear activity involves the production of weapons, whereas 
Iran affirms that all production is entirely peaceful. This is not 
the first intident of its kind. Previous events occurred in July of 
this year and January of last year. 
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“Look, Who is Driving" shown on campus Talking the environment, rice 


► from Afghanistan page 1 

to produce work and build portfo¬ 
lios towards graduate school or 
even getting a job straight out of 
college,” said Melvin. 

The film gave students in 
attendance an opportunity to 
learn more about cultural norms 
in Afghanistan. “When I see 
people here, the only thing they 
know of Afghanistan is the ter¬ 
rorism and the wars, explosions 
and Taliban, women in burqa, 
and I mean, that’s not all of 
what happens there,” said Faiz 
Qaisary. “There are many other 
positive things going on, people 
just do their normal daily tasks like 
they do here.” 

“[Before the screening] I didn’t 
really know a lot about Afghani 


culture and if women were allowed 
to drive or if they weren’t, so it was 


£ £ 

: 

Since it was an inter¬ 
national film festival 
and we were representa¬ 
tives of our country, my 
idea was to show posi¬ 
tive progress among the 
women in Afghanistan. 

JJ 


interesting to go and see that,” said 
sophomore Zach Lemon, who at¬ 
tended the screening. 

“In Spain I study Arab culture 
and Muslim religion and traditions, 


so I knew a bit about their culture 
already,” said senior international 
student Inma Quinones. 

“I learned that the role of wom¬ 
en in her country is that they are 
inferior to men, because men don’t 
think they have the ability to drive 
a car or study. I think that Airokhsh 
is really brave person fighting to 
achieve the equality of women.” 

“I want the people in the Ju¬ 
niata campus, and people all over 
the United States to know that 
what they see in the media is not 
what really happens in countries 
that are now in conflict,” said Faiz 
Qaisaiy. “A few days ago, one of 
my friends asked if we have ice 
cream in Afghanistan and I’m like, 
‘Come on! Of course, we have ev¬ 
erything [you do]! ’ It’s normal, just 
like here.” 


► from Fletcher page 2 

fice of Information Services, he 
immediately began his work as 
Georgia’s department head of ag¬ 
ricultural communications. 

“I really liked Georgia,” said 
Fletcher. “But, alas, after five 
years, I received a phone call from 
the director of a distinguished in¬ 
ternational agricultural research in¬ 
stitute located in the Netherlands, 
asking if I might be interested in 
being head of their communication 
department.” 

“Our basic wanderlust got the 
best of us, and we spent the last 
seven years of my working life 
there. It was delightful,” said 
Fletcher. 

Fletcher returned to the United 
States in 1991. Since then, Fletch¬ 
er has fully retired, but still makes 


himself available for private con¬ 
sultations regarding science com¬ 
munication. 

On top of his illustrious career, 
Fletcher also found time for pro¬ 
fessional photography and is the 
author many books, including a se¬ 
ries of children’s books on fishes, 
which was bought by “Reader’s 
Digest Books” and is still on the 
market today. 

“His career has been excellent 
and I really admire the fact that it 
exhibits two qualities,” said Tuten. 

“I try to tell my students to culti¬ 
vate: be flexible in your career and 
leverage all the parts of your edu¬ 
cation. Fletcher is emblematic of 
the kind of person Juniata has long 
tried to shape: adventurous, glob¬ 
ally engaged and knowledgeable 
about many things,” said Tuten. 


Graduating with honors, distinction varies between academic departments 


► from Senior Thesis page 1 

to discuss possible topics for the 
next year. 

A one-semester diesis in the His¬ 
tory department is generally 25 to 
30 pages, while a two-semester 
thesis is typically about 40 pages. 
For students who are studying his¬ 
tory, a senior thesis is a graduation 
requirement. 

In die Politics department, diere 
are two separate tracks: an honors 
research, which is a year-long proj¬ 
ect, and a one semester project. 

“If the students meet the facul¬ 
ty’s standards at the end of the day, 
then the students will get distinc¬ 
tion in the department,” said Bar- 
low about the honors research. 

“The other track, though, is to 
take our Senior Seminar,” said 
Barlow. “There, the senior thesis 
is a less ambitious sort of project. 
It’s a one semester project where 
students do a serious paper, but 
not necessarily of the sort of mag¬ 
nitude that they would do for an 
honors thesis.” 

Unlike the mandatory senior 
thesis in the History and Politics 
departments, the thesis in the Com¬ 
munication department is optional. 
“In the Communication depart¬ 
ment, a senior thesis is something 
that [students do] only if they elect 
to do it,” said Cockett. 

When asked if there are pa¬ 
rameters for a senior thesis topic, 
Barlow said, “No, not really. It has 
to be something that they’re inter¬ 
ested in and something that they’re 
willing to devote serious attention 
and time to.” 

For senior Mike Thompson, 
who will graduate with a POE in 
International Politics, this entails 
the developmental impact of eco¬ 
nomic cooperation between China 
and Angola. 

“I’m looking at foreign direct 
investments, business relations, as 
well as explicit aid and sort of the 
impact on institutional growth and 
the impact on good governance,” 
said Thompson. 

Thompson is currently research¬ 
ing his topic for the first semester 
and preparing to write his paper in 
the second semester. “I’ve been do¬ 
ing research, and I’ll end up writ¬ 
ing a paper, which will probably be 
anywhere between 25 to 50 pages 
next semester,” said Thompson. 

With so much work involved 
in a senior thesis, students are en¬ 
couraged to do research on a topic 
that interests them. “I find that the 
best dieses come from interest or 


research that the student already 
has done,” said Belle Tuten, W. 
Newton & Hazel A. Long profes¬ 
sor of history. This wide variety in 
interests leads to many different 
thesis topics. 

“Last year, one of the students 
did an inquiry into the portrayals of 
the presidency in the ‘West Wing’ 
TV series, and measured that por¬ 
trayal by a political scientist’s defi¬ 
nition of attributes of a successful 
presidency,” said Barlow. 

“One student did her thesis 
on nonverbal communication on 
field hockey players,” said Cock¬ 
ett. “She analyzed game tapes 
and how the players’ body lan¬ 
guage was different when they 
scored versus when they were 
scored against.” 

For students who choose to do a 
senior thesis that involves people, 
certain protocols must be met, 
particularly IRB approval. “The 
IRB is the Institutional Review 
Board for the Protection of Hu¬ 
man Subjects, and in order to col¬ 
lect any data related to people, you 
have to go through training and 
you have to have IRB approval,” 
said Cockett. 

Students must receive training 
and receive IRB approval to be a 
researcher at Juniata, then submit 
their project to the IRB for review. 
This standard must be met in any 
department. “That’s really impor¬ 
tant,” said Cockett. “That’s a fed¬ 
eral regulation.” 

In the Communication depart¬ 
ment, there is also a special addi¬ 


tion the senior thesis process. “We 
don’t have a page requirement or 
limit, but our requirements have 
more to do with the originality 
of the project,” said Cockett. “So 
people have to come up with their 
own idea and identify that project, 
do a review of the literature and 
some sort of analysis, write all that 
up and then they have an oral de¬ 
fense of the project.” 

For the oral defense of the thesis 
in the Communication department, 
students must defend their project 
before three people: the advisor of 
the department, one faculty mem¬ 
ber from the department and some¬ 
one from outside the department. 

“That’s an hour-long conversa¬ 
tion where [the students] defend 
what they’ve done, so you don’t 
graduate with distinction in the 
POE here unless you’ve passed 
that defense,” said Cockett. 

Outside the reason of working 
on a thesis as a requirement, stu¬ 
dents elect to work on a senior the¬ 
sis for a variety of reasons. When 
asked if he, as a student, recom¬ 
mended working on a senior the¬ 
sis if it is optional, Thompson said 
both yes and no. 

“I think it depends on what you 
want to do, and I think it depends 
on what your senior year looks like 
because if you’re like me and you 
have a lot of credits that you need¬ 
ed to cram into this year because 
you were abroad or if you changed 
your major a million times or both, 
then it might not be very smart,” 
said Thompson. 


“Or if you can get it done or a 
chunk of it done before application 
time, and you’re thinking about 
going to grad school or applying 
for research positions or doing 
something else abroad, it can be a 
really nice tiling,” said Thompson. 

hi doing a senior thesis, seniors 
will work with one advisor from 
the department or more if the topic 
touches upon other disciplines. 
“There is a one-on-one focus be¬ 
tween students and their thesis ad¬ 
visor,” said James Tuten. 

“Certainly everybody who’s 
interested in graduate school con¬ 
siders it. Most do it,” said Cockett. 
“So people think ‘I definitely want 
to go on and continue my educa¬ 
tion in an academic way as op¬ 
posed to a practical way.’” 

“If you’re going to go get an 
MBA [Masters in Business Ad¬ 
ministration], that’s a really prac¬ 
tical degree. It’s not a research- 
based degree, but if you’re going 
to go get a Masters and potentially 
a Ph.D., it’s really smart to do a 
thesis because then you have expe¬ 
rience doing a major research proj¬ 
ect on your own,” said Cockett. 

“A thesis is particularly good for 
people who think that think that 
they’re going to go on to a career 
where they might need writing 
because that’s something that you 
can say to a potential employer, 
‘I’ve done research. I’ve done 
writing. I’ve done a big project’,” 
said Belle Tuten. 

For students who elect to do an 
individualized POE, the process is 


slightly different. “That’s a little 
bit more tricky, just like doing the 
individualized POE, because you 
have to negotiate that between a 
couple of people,” said Cockett. 
“We had a student a number of 
years ago who did that, who was 
in Communication and Politics 
... It was really interesting. It was 
about the lost girls of Sudan, and I 
think she had two advisors on the 
thesis.” 

Belle Tuten offers this advice for 
freshman, sophomores and juniors 
who are considering or required 
to do a thesis: “Think about what 
kind of senior experience is most 
logical for you in what you want 
to do with your life. So think in a 
career-oriented way. 

Then think about what topic or 
what general area of topic inter¬ 
ests you so much that you can live 
with it for a year and not get sick 
of it because if it’s something that 
you’re not all that interested in in 
the beginning of the year, that is 
not going to get better.” 

If the senior thesis is optional, 
there are students who choose not 
to work on a senior thesis. “Some 
people just choose to do more in¬ 
ternships or more coursework be¬ 
cause they don’t want to focus on 
one thing that they have to do aU 
year long,” said Cockett. 

“A thesis is a chance to grow 
from highly structured and guided 
classroom work to designing and 
executing independent projects 
which many professionals have to 
learn to do,” said James Tuten. 
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Grand opening of Lil Deb’s downtown 

Junction with the Daily Scoop provides added business 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Debra Tomlin's new shop, Lil Deb’s Stained Glass is an exciting local busi¬ 
ness offering custom stained glass projects, as well as do it yourself projects. 
Lil Deb’s is open weekdays 9:00 - 6:00 and Saturdays 9:00 - 5:00. Visit Lil 
Deb’s, which serves as a junction in the same building as Huntingdon’s new 
cafe, The Daily Scoop, on Fourth Street, just around the corner from Boxers. 


Fischer wins the contest 


By Raelyn Lane 

In April 2009 Debra Tomlin, 
mother of sophomore Corby Hess, 
was struck by an unexpected 
heart attack. 

Having adopted a baby boy just 
a few years prior and already a full 
time stay at home mom, Tomlin’s 
jarring heart attack sparked her 
to pursue her passion of making 
stained glass to the fullest. 

Tomlin decided to open up a lo¬ 
cal shop where she could display 
and sell her artwork. Thus, Lil 
Deb’s was bom. 

Lil Deb’s is a boutique full of 
handmade stained glass and other 
pieces of art, located on 628 4th 
Street in downtown Huntingdon. 

“She met with the owners of 
the Daily Scoop who were also 
thinking about reopening their res¬ 
taurant and they made a deal, got 
things going and now she has her 
own shop,” said Hess. 

Lil Deb’s, a junction of the Daily 
Scoop opened at the beginning of 
November. 

The Daily Scoop is a cafe lo¬ 
cated in town; it sells bagels, deli 
sandwiches, ice cream and coffee 
and has over four different news¬ 
papers to select from. It’s a great 
place to go and enjoy quality food 
and unload in their cozy booths. 

A multitude of interesting and 
beautiful art is collected and sold 
at Tomlin’s shop. “She sells her 
stained glass that she makes; she 
does picture frames, lamps, dif¬ 
ferent designs and other little odds 
and ends,” said Hess. 

However, stained glass isn’t all 
that Tomlin’s shop has to offer. 
“She also collects from some other 
local artists in the area, two ladies 
do custom jewelry and there’s a 
guy that makes walking sticks and 
another who also carves tractors 
and cars out of wood,” said Hess. 
“There’s a woman who makes 
teddy bears out of old coats and 
stuff like that as well as a lady who 
makes ceramic tables. It’s a lot 
of really cool stuff, very creative 
and something very unique to 
the area.” 

Looking back Hess said, “She 
has done custom stain glass since 
I was a little kid, and she mostly 
just did it for friends and family as 
a hobby. 

But two years ago in April she 
suffered a heart attack and after a 
couple months of going through all 
that she decided that she wanted to 
go into [making stained glass] frill 
time.” 


Even though Lil Deb’s is barely 
a month old, students around cam¬ 
pus are beginning to buzz with 
interest. “I heard about Lil Deb’s 
through a friend and have been 
trying to find time to go down and 
check it out. I’m really into eclec¬ 
tic, quirky knickknacks and from 
what I’ve heard that is what Lil 
Deb’s has to offer,” said freshman 
Chelsey Beaver. 

“I also heard that it was really 
affordable which is exciting and 
refreshing. With Christmas com¬ 
ing up I want to be able to buy my 
loved ones unique gifts at a price 
that is suitable for my wallet, I 
am of course a college student,” 
said Beaver. 

“I was at the Daily Scoop the 
other day with some friends and 
noticed that Lil Deb’s had opened 
up shop. At first I wasn’t really 
interested but the stained glass 
caught my eye, after checking it 
out I was really impressed,” said 
freshman Caitlyn Pingatore. “I 
think I may even go back to buy 
some jewelry.” 

In terms of holiday shopping 


there are many one of a kind, 
unique and beautiful things sold at 
Lil Deb’s all at reasonable prices. 
“I know they have a lot of gifts 
that are under $20, lots of cool gift 
ideas for your parents or friend,” 
said Hess. 

“I have yet to hear about Lil 
Deb’s and I’m not entirely sure it 
would be a store I would check out 
even if I had heard of it. 

But it sounds like something 
that would appeal to moms or 
grandmothers; and with Christmas 
coming up I still need that special 
something for the women I love,” 
said sophomore Keith Stewart. 

With the season of finals ap¬ 
proaching, Lil Deb’s is a great 
place to get away, it’s connected 
to the Daily Scoop and is a quiet, 
peaceful place to get coffee, relax 
and study. 

According to Hess, “It’s also 
really convenient because it is 
connected to the restaurant the 
Daily Scoop so if you want to go 
shopping and grab something to 
eat afterwards you can do it all in 
one place.” 


► from JCEL page 1 

Capital, which also provides funds 
for any student who wants to de¬ 
velop a business plan through the 
Next Step Fellowship Process. 

Cassel, a fellow competitor, 
entitled his business idea Light 
House Energy, Inc. 

The organization would em¬ 
ploy the use of solar panels as an 
alternative energy resource. “The 
landscaping company I work 
for started doing green roofs on 
houses. I’m really interested in 
solar energy as an alternate energy 
resource, so that helped me fonnu- 
late my idea,” said Cassel. 

With a secondary emphasis in 
environmental studies, Cassel also 
planed to incorporate an educa¬ 
tional portion into his business, of¬ 
fering consumers a chance to learn 
about the product that they are 
buying and its benefits. “It’s kind 
of scary,” said Cassel, in reference 
to starting a business. “You have to 
set yourself apart from the rest of 
the crowd, because so many busi¬ 
ness ventures fail.” 

The second contestant, Do- 
menic Cuzzolina, decided this 
summer that no online market was 
entirely comprehensive, so he be¬ 
gan to think of a new system. He 
described his business proposal, 
Bargains&Buddies, as a hybrid be¬ 
tween eBay and Facebook. “The 
site’s main attraction is its secu¬ 
rity and that it’s user friendly,” said 
Cuzzolina. 

The site would allow users to 
buy and sell from people in their 
networks and those who they ac¬ 
cept as friends - much like profile 
settings work on Facebook. “One 
thing I’ve learned is that you can’t 
do anything 100-percent by your¬ 
self. Even just sitting down and 
talking to [my mentor] was a use¬ 
ful tool, and I’m glad I took advan¬ 
tage of that.” 

Kevin Slomkowski found inspi¬ 
ration for his business idea from 
his university in Lille, France. “In 
Lille, there are only clubs and res¬ 
taurants - no dorm rooms. Spend¬ 
ing time with your friends also 
means spending a lot of money,” 
said Slomkowski. 

He proposed an idea where a 
group of ten to 30 students could 
rent space for an evening or night 
to host a dinner or party. Since 
there are currently no competi¬ 
tors and a large market for his 
service, Slomkowski feels that 
his venture would attract a large 
consumer base. 


The final contestant, Vinny 
Smith introduced his plan for So¬ 
cial Media Management; helping 
small business owners to promote, 
advertize, and receive feedback for 
their businesses using means like 
Twitter and Facebook. 

While many business owners 
would like to utilize the free soft¬ 
ware that the Internet offers, some 
simply do not have the time or do 
not know how to use it. Smith’s 
company would act on behalf of 
the business owner, facilitating 
these tasks. 

Each contestant had ten minutes 
to present his business proposal, 
and five minutes to answer ques¬ 
tions from a panel of judges. The 
judges were a combination of Ju¬ 
niata alumni and business profes¬ 
sors, all who had experience in 
entrepreneurial leadership or busi¬ 
ness ventures. 

Among the judges were Mike 
Barnett, Juniata grad and co¬ 
founder of Romp’n’Roll; Paula 
Beckenbaugh, Juniata Director of 
Clinical Experiences; John Hille, 
Executive Vice President for En¬ 
rollment and Retention; as well as 
Prof. Marlene Burkhardt and alum 
Mike Layman.. 

“It’s nice to have people who 
are honest with you,” said Cuz¬ 
zolina about the judges. “If you’re 
providing a service, you want 
feedback. There’s always room 
for improvement.” 

The competition was streamed 
online so that students, faculty, and 
family members could watch from 
their own homes and computers. 

“My mom was able to watch 
from Pittsburgh. My aunt and 
brother did, too,” said Smith 
whose aunt served as an inspira¬ 
tion to his business plan. “It’s nice 
that my friends at other schools 
got to watch [the competition]. It 
gets Juniata’s name out there, be¬ 
cause a lot of people don’t know 
what it offers.” 

Viewers were allowed to vote 
for the finalist whose plan they 
liked best. Smith, the winner of the 
text-in vote received a $100 Visa 
Gift Card. All finalists received a 
reward of $625. 

“The competition should be¬ 
come an annual fall event,” said 
Nick Felice, Executive Director of 
JCEL. “I hope to see JCEL gain a 
stronger presence on campus.” 

“JCEL is definitely an under¬ 
utilized resource at Juniata,” said 
Smith. Along with the competi¬ 
tion and Next Step Fellowship, the 
YES Club is also another asset that 
goes unnoticed. 

“The Young Entrepreneur Soci¬ 
ety is a collegiate entrepreneurial 
organization,” said Fischer. “Each 
fall, we travel to an entrepreneur¬ 
ial convention where businessmen 
come to talk about their experi¬ 
ences and what’s going on in the 
business world.” 

Last year, the conference was 
held in Chicago, this year in Texas. 
Membership in the club gives the 
opportunity for students to travel 
and gain knowledge from those 
who are experienced in their field. 

“Within a collegiate program,” 
said Felice, “an administrator is 
always looking for new ways 
to spread awareness.” The busi¬ 
ness plan competition was always 
something Felice considered doing 
to spark interest among the student 
body. 

“Cliched as it sounds ...” said 
Cuzzolina about the competition, 
“it was a great experience.” 





Miller’s Diner 

3 Miles East of Huntingdon, on Rt. 22 

643-3418 

As a student of Juniata College, you will receive a 10 percent discount on 
all our menu itemsand featured items with your student ID card 

(some examples): 

* Maryland Style All Lump Crab Cakes * Shrimp in a Basket 
* Shrimp Scampi * Burgers, Clubs and More 

* Steaks * Soups & Appetizers 

* Our New Malted Milkshakes 


Stop at Miller's Diner, where the food is "Train-Stoppin' Good' 
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Poetry Reading 


If you fqvinii 


ZachAlexakos,‘i3 
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“MyBeautifiil 

|irifriend,Alana 


husband.” 


Kerrick Dando, ‘12 


Mary M 


Robby Higgins, ‘15 


AIMEERADIC/JUNIATIAN 

ior Peter Goldstein introduced Juniata’s first annual poetry reading for his class by holding up the 
representing the theme of the night “Dolphins, friend or foe.” According to Goldstein, “It is an push 
shark that looks like a whale but for tonight, we are going to call it a dolphin.” 
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Just in time for the holiday shopping season 


Slop by on Dec. 9 in the Ellis Lounge from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. for 
the Annual Holiday Sale, featuring the artworks of students, alums, 
friends, and faculty. 20 percent of the proceeds will go to the Mud 
Junkies, to help fund club members attend the annual clay confer¬ 
ence organized by the National Council on Education of Ceramic, 
Arts, this year to beheldinSeattleyWashington. 



by women in Uganda. All the money for the products goes hadk; to 
tftOi ismia :diemselves and 

e, you ate helping these women 


ehy in return. Stop by Good 222 on Thursday UeC; 8 at 6:30p.m. and 



Kwanzaa Dinner 


The African American Student Alliance hosted a Kwanzaa Dinner Sunday, Dec. 4 in the Sill Board- 
room of the von Leibig Center for Science. Proceeds from the dinner will be donated to the Power 
Up Gambia Fund. Among the traditional foods served were: cornbread, fruit kabobs, fried plantains, 
candied sweet potatoes, collard greeens, vegetable and chicken peanut soup, and fried catfish. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF SUNGOUK PARK 


mm Letter to the Editor , 


Dear Editor, 

We live in a time where a kid’s 
meal satisfies the caloric needs of 
an adult, and an adult meal satisfies 
the caloric needs of a large preda¬ 
tory mammal. 

A food-scape where we have 
to avoid several food options to 
satisfy our nutritional needs is not 
one that promotes health. Col¬ 
lege students gain half a pound a 
week at school; that’s 11% more 
than non-students in the same age 
bracket and 20% more than adults. 
While we would love to blame 
the freshman fifteen—which 70% 
of college students claim to ex¬ 
perience—on beer and booze, it 
does not seem like a wide enough 
net to explain this phenomenon 
(quite literally). 

The “Fuel for Thought” column 
in the last edition of The Juniatian 
offered some insight about what 
we might be able to do to improve 
our eating behaviors. The author 
provides some strategies: eat fewer 
fries, drink less soda, go light on 
sauces, etc. 

These are all great suggestions, 
but I would like to point out that 
having to eat less of some kinds of 
food because there is no adequate 
alternative is a compromise, not a 
solution. Part of being healthy can 
mean eating a limitless amount of 
some foods. There’s no such thing 
as eating too many vegetables (you 
can eat too many beans, but that is 
for social reasons). The bottom 
line is that we cannot make healthy 
decisions if they are not there. 

Maybe we would eat more fruits 
if the apples weren’t so mealy? 
Maybe if there were more than 
7 out of 98 items available in the 


BAC cafe that are classified as 
“healthy,” we would choose them. 
And if more than one of those 7 
options was an entree, we could 
even make a lunch of it. How 
about a portabella and kale wrap 
with a ginger dressing? 

Take a look in the bottle-fridges 
on campus and there you will find 
only one drink option that is not 
made of com syrup and food-dye, 
and that option is available for 
free anywhere on campus: water. 
Could we stock our shelves with 
Honest Organic tea or juice (the 
kind made with fruit)? Or self- 
serve juicers instead of soda ma¬ 
chines in Baker? What if our salad 
bar went organic? Or artichoke 
burgers instead of soy? In short. 


we need to create better choices, 
not better compromises; and it 
might be as simple as asking for it. 
The new bakery breads, wok-your- 
way, the L.O.V.E Line and the 
bigger salad bowls were all things 
asked for and delivered. 

There is no one employed here 
by Sodexho that doesn’t want to 
make our experience with them 
better. We are their customers. It’s 
not about Sodexho being evil. It’s 
partially, about Sodexho not be¬ 
ing able to make the changes they 
never hear about. 

We don’t all have to be dogmatic 
puritan-granola-eating-herbivores; 
we can have our healthy food and 
then our cake too. There is nothing 
elite about treating your body well, 


and eating organic doesn’t termi¬ 
nate your subscription to the 99%. 

You are you most vital asset, so 
take care of yourself and make the 
environment surrounding you nur¬ 
ture that desire. We should learn 
to expect more from our dining 
service and college than eating 
less and drinking water. At this 
junction in our lives, we should be 
given the opportunity to either be¬ 
gin caring about the food we eat, 
or simply regarding food as fuel 
that sometimes tastes salty, biter, 
sweet, or sour. 

When our choices are reduced 
to mayonnaise and tuna or mayon¬ 
naise and egg, or between Coke 
and Pepsi, we are set up to fail. 
We have an incredible imagination 


and privilege as students. We can 
develop new ways of feeding our¬ 
selves with options that inspire us 
to be healthy. Students can create 
meaningful change. 

The Student Food Initiative, a 
student club I helped found, has 
been committed to the question, “If 
we are what we eat, what are we?” 
After four years, helping to start 
a garden and a farm, and hosting 
many dinners and symposiums, I 
don’t have much of an answer, but 
I do know that when it comes to 
eating, we are never meant to be 
passive. Send your suggestions to 
the head of the student food com¬ 
mittee, Chris Clarkson, over break. 

- Marcin Jaroszewicz‘12 


Hoss’s Family 
Steak & Sea 

Rt. 22, Huntingdon 

(814) 643-6939 


www.hosss.com 
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The graduate school application headache 


|| EDfQRIftt :f i 

As the air gets colder and the 
sky begins to threaten snow, many 
students start to think of winter 
break— snowmen, Christmas 
morning, mom’s home cooked 
dinners and a good night’s sleep in 
their own bed. However, for some 
college seniors, the chilly weath¬ 
er is just one of many remind¬ 
ers that grad school application 
deadlines are looming just around 
the comer. 

December through February is 
peak application time and thus, 
peak headache time. As all college 
students and many high school 
seniors know, the application pro¬ 
cess for undergraduate universi¬ 
ties is a stressful time, but is often 
tempered by The Common App, 
which many universities accept, 
and a set of norms. These include 
January application deadlines, ac¬ 
ceptances and denials in March 
and decision time in May. So how 
about for grad school applicants? 
Sorry. No norms. No Common 
App. No ‘rule of thumb.’ Grad 
school applications are vastly dif¬ 
ferent (and much more aggravat¬ 
ing) than undergraduate applica¬ 
tions not so much in content, but 
rather in deadlines, requirements, 
and small details. 

The most noticeable difference 
between most grad school applica¬ 
tions is their deadline. While many 
he within the same spectrum as 


“How is the steam plant used to 
heat campus? ” 

The central boiler plant is lo¬ 
cated in the facilities building. 
Here there are three steam boilers. 
Natural gas is used to heat the boil¬ 
ers, which produce high-pressure 
steam at 85 pounds. 

The steam goes through a pres¬ 
sure-reducing valve and out into 
the campus loop at 12 pounds 
of pressure. The loop is actually 
an underground system made up 
of two pipes. Lines that go off of 
this loop feed buildings like Ellis 
and von Liebig. The steam goes 


undergrad (early December and 
January deadlines), many are in 
June or July for fall admission. 
Therefore, applicants may send 
some schools transcripts and in¬ 
formation only through junior year 
whereas others will get informa¬ 
tion through the first semester of 
their senior year, which, depending 
on student’s individual situations, 
could have an impact on their ac¬ 
ceptance. This time discrepancy 
also begs the question of how 
students are expected to plan for 
grad school when they will have 
only heard back from a number 
of their schools by the time March 
comes around. Say a student’s first 
choice school has a June deadline, 
they get accepted to a school with 
a December deadline, and have 
to make a decision. They poten¬ 
tially will not have heard back 
from their number one school and 
have another program waiting for 
an answer— die pressure builds. 

Another key issue with the ap¬ 
plication process— university ad¬ 
missions are persnickety. A num¬ 
ber of institutions have adopted 
a paperless system where every¬ 
thing from the letter of intent to 
recommendations is done online. 
Although this is fantastic environ¬ 
mentally, not all schools have fol¬ 
lowed suit; many universities still 
faithfully rely on good old fashion 
snail mail. 

Here’s the issue: for some 
schools, materials need to be sent 
directly to a department or pro¬ 


through a converter and heats up 
water in most places. The heated 
water is then what heats the build¬ 
ings. 

Besides just heating Ellis, So- 
dexo uses the steam for part of 
their cooking, food prep, sanitizing 
and cleaning dishes. 

As the steam in the first pipe 
cools down, it condenses. The wa¬ 
ter goes into the second pipe, which 
is the condensate return line. Water 
in this pipe gets pumped back to 
the boiler room to be recycled and 
used again to make the steam. 

-As told by David Coder, archi¬ 
tectural trades supervisor 


gram (or admissions or graduate 
school or ...) piece by piece, while 
others will be rejected unless they 
are all in one sealed packet, and 
still others will not accept mailed i 
n pieces of the application until the 
online portion is submitted. On¬ 
line? One packet? Pieces— when 
will the pieces arrive? Did every¬ 
thing go to the right place? This is 
when the headache of applying to 
grad school goes from “I’m com¬ 
ing down with something and need 
a glass of water,” to full-blown 
migraine. Also, none of the above 
even touches on content— all of 
these details are based on how the 
application will be received. 

Which, incidentally, brings us 
to content. For the most part, each 
program requires many of the 
same elements: online application, 
three letters of recommendation. 
Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) scores, curriculum vitae 
(CV) or resume, and letter of in¬ 
tent or personal statement. The 
last piece is the most important, 
however, it should be noted that 
GRE scores are only necessary 
for some programs and schools. 
The issue here is most students 
have to plan to take the GRE, 
study, and take the exam long be¬ 
fore they narrow down exactly 
which programs they will be ap¬ 
plying to. While it is generally a 
good idea for someone planning 
on attending grad school to take 
the GRE, it still adds a degree of 
stress— because really, who wants 


Dear Editor, 

It could be just my perception, 
but I have observed that there are 
more students (and maybe staff 
faculty) smoking on campus this 
year than in recent years. A prob¬ 
lem I have particular noticed is that 
it appears that many of these indi¬ 
viduals are unaware of the campus 
smoking policy. In particular this 
element: 

“The designated smoking area 
will be located at least 20 feet from 
the main entrance or at containers 
provided for the disposal of tobac¬ 
co by-products.” 

As the Juniatian pointed out in 
2008 there is some ambiguity here, 
it is not clear that the disposal con¬ 
tainers are to be 20 feet or more 
away from entrances to buildings 
or if they can be placed anywhere 
and their presence indicates a 
smoking area. 

My interpretation of the policy 
(which may be wrong) is that the 
disposal containers should be 20 
feet or more away form building 


to sit in a small, stuffy room on a 
computer taking a timed exam for 
six hours when they may not need 
to? Back to the personal statement. 

The personal statement or letter 
of intent is an element of the ap¬ 
plication that most schools have 
in one form or another. Some are 
very open-ended and others have 
specifically directed questions. 
If two schools a student is apply¬ 
ing to have one of each, this adds 
at least one extra essay on the 
‘to-do’ list. However, the same is 
true even if every school simply 
asks for an open-ended statement 
of purpose because each essay 
must be tailored to the specific 
program. This is one of the most 

painstaking pieces of the ap¬ 
plication process and where it 
greatly diverges from the under¬ 
grad experience. 

Potential grad school students 
often must identify a faculty advi¬ 
sor they will work with during their 
master’s program and identify cer¬ 
tain faculty in their statements. In 
some cases, students will not even 
be accepted until they find, and 
communicate with, their future 
advisor at that university. Students 
must spend a significant amount 
of time researching and contacting 
university faculty in order to write 
a successful personal statement for 
each program they are applying 
to. At Juniata, some say O-Chem 
is a ‘weed-out’ course. Whether or 
not this is accurate, the statement 
of purpose portion of applications 


entrances, but the fact that the dis¬ 
posal containers are not fixed to 
the ground means that they can 
be moved. I have watched people 
move these containers, especially 
on days of inclimate weather, 
closer to the entrances. This year 
I have also observed is an increase 
number of smokers smoking im¬ 
mediately outside of building en¬ 
trances as well as in specifically 
designated “No Smoking” zones. 
For instance, the new terrace area 
outside of BAC outside of ala 
Cart is designated Non-Smoking 
(there is a designated smoking area 
out the back door behind BAC. I 
can be a bit of an aggressive 
non-Smoker, I will call people 
on smoking within 20 feet of an 
entrance. I will move containers 
back to 20 feet away from an en¬ 
trance. I will try to do these things 
politely, but if given “attitude” I 
will have a tendency to return that 
attitude with significant embellish¬ 
ment. 

Randy Bennett 


is grad school’s parallel due to the 
necessary extra-mile mentality ap¬ 
plicants must adopt to have their 
statement stand out. 

The above being said: grad 
school applications are, plain 
and simple, a pain. However, 
all the little frustrating details 
do serve a purpose: they show 
who is dedicated and who is 
not. Applicants who send all of 
their information in one sealed 
packed, in pieces, with GRE 
scores, to the right location, on 
time show simply through ac¬ 
tions they want to attend that 
university and respect the pro¬ 
gram to which they are applying. 
Therefore, although many grad¬ 
uate-bound students would love 
to see more consistency among 
applications (or even a grad 
school Common App), they do 
serve a useful purpose. So to all 
seniors feeling the winter chill of 
application deadlines: heads-up 
and jump through the hoops. It 
will all be worth it when you are 
holding that acceptance letter. 
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CORRECTIONS 

In Issue 4 of The Juniatian , the headline for the new turf field 
article incorrectly stated that the field would cost $125 million. That 
amount is actually the estimated cost for all projects proposed in the 
entire campus master plan. Currently, the exact cost of die turf field 
has not been determined. 

i 

Jaime Brace’s name was spelled incorrectly in the caption of the 
rugby formal photo. 

Jeff Yoder was incorrectly identified as a senior, he is a junior. 

The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian 
will print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be 
incorrect. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect 
fact should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction ” in the 
subject line. 
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No program of emphasis, no problem for certain students 

Juniata's accomodating music field allows for many opportunities for creativity 



STEPHEN NOLAN/JUNIATIAN 


On Thursday December 1 at 7:30 p.m. in Rosenberger auditorium the 
once a semester percussion ensemble performance took place. Laura 
Vannucci is playing a xylophone to the piece "Allegro” from water music. 


By Corey Lacey 

Though Juniata does not offer 
a Program of Emphasis for mu¬ 
sic, the music department caters 
to students who still want fulfill 
their musical desires, but in a low- 
stress, relaxing environment. 

The College music department 
has changed over the years. “Ev¬ 
erything has really expanded. The 
number of students taking private 
lessons to the number of teachers 
to teach them, we had a huge boost 
way beyond what we expected,” 
said Dr. James Latten, associate 
professor of music. 

The Juniata’s music department 
always offers a variety of different 
ensembles, bands and choirs that 
students can join outside of music 
classes and music lessons. 

This semester, the music depart¬ 
ment offered a course in “sight¬ 
seeing,” which teaches students 
how to look at music and sing the 
song without the accompaniment 
of a piano. 

“Many elementary, middle and 
high schools are not teaching that 
skill in the United States anymore. 
When students come here and 
they join a choir, they look at the 
music and the words and not the 
actual music notes,” said Rus¬ 
sell Shelly, chair of the music de¬ 


partment. “We are trying to pick 
up the slack.” 

There are supporters of the cre¬ 
ation of a music POE, however, 
they also recognize the drawbacks 
that a formal POE would create. 

“I would love to have music ma¬ 
jors and minors because then there 
would be a core dedicated group of 
students that it would be their duty, 
their job, and their livelihood to 
practice,” said Latten. 

However, Latten sees the benefit 
of not having a music POE. “Our 
students appreciate being in the 
group so much because everyone 
wants to be here not because they 
have to,” said Latten. 

Every semester, a sizeable num¬ 
ber of students partake in music - 
classes while at Juniata. “In any 
given semester nearly 25 per¬ 
cent of the whole student body 
is enrolled in something music,” 
said Latten. 

Another benefit of not having a 
music POE is that the department 
can bring in students ranging from 
proficient level of music to the 
beginner level. “At most schools, 
you have to come in with a mini¬ 
mum proficiency level before they 
would allow you to study,” said 
Shelly. “If we had majors and mi¬ 
nors, 80 percent of the students in 
the music department would not be 


in the music department.” 

Along with most departments 
at Juniata, the music department 
is hands on. “It’s really student 
focused. The concert band got 
to pick one of the songs for their 
performance. Dr. Latten is a really 
easy guy to talk to and definitely 
there to improve the ensemble,” 
said sophomore Aric Koestler. 

Students appreciate the fact 
that Juniata does not have a music 
POE. “I knew that even though I 
love music I didn’t want to ma¬ 
jor in it because I didn’t feel like 
I want to a performance major,” 
said junior Olivia Moody. “I just 
wanted to be able to continue my 
music in a fun environment.” 

The environment and feel of the 
music department is what appeals 
to many of the students. “I kind 
of like the more laidback setting. 
There’s not as much pressure be¬ 
cause it’s not something frill time,” 
said junior Melissa Famularo. 

“I like that it was a small 
knit group so we could tune re¬ 
ally closely to one another,” 
said sophomore Emily King on 
her experience in the Women’s 
Chamber Choir. 

Some wonder if the music de¬ 
partment is not getting noticed 
on campus by students. “I do not 
think that they are advertised well 


enough,” said King. 

Some recent changes that hap¬ 
pened this year in the music de¬ 
partment are the addition of new 
pianos in Swigart Hall. “As far as 
improvement goes, it’s a matter 
that the facilities that we do have 
is functioning at the highest level 
possible so that we are not going 
backwards in any way only for¬ 
ward,” said Shelly. 


The biggest challenge to the 
music department is the current 
conditions of Swigart Music Hall. 

“Picture me trying to paint a 
painting and being very careful 
with my artwork, but meanwhile 
in the same room somebody is 
sandblasting and repainting a 1968 
Ford Mustang and the paint par- 


► see MUSIC page 10 


The H-Line: The route to holiday treasures 

The shortcut to finding great end-of-the-year presents for anyone 



Around 


STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


“Things are all lined up.” 
“You’ve got all your ducks in a 
row.” “Bingo!” So many expres¬ 
sions of joy and simplicity use 
metaphors of having everything 
lined up in one easy path. Imag¬ 
ine, in this time of stress, unend¬ 
ing work and running all over the 
place, that you can just hop aboard 
a bus or streetcar bound straight 
for your destination. Couldn’t 
something in life be this simple? 

In a season themed with good 
things and childlike joy, let me 
guide you along an amazingly 
convenient route that will let you 
accomplish all your holiday shop¬ 
ping in one swipe. I call it “The 
H-Line” for Huntingdon, Holiday 
and “Hooray! I actually shopped 
locally this year instead of selling 
out to Wal-Mart and its cronies!” 

But, back to the H-Line. Your 
only fare for your ride is fives 
minutes of attention spent reading 
this column. The payoff could be 
checking off everything on your 
gift list, affordably. So step aboard 
the H-line, the route of Hunting¬ 
don Holidays, with stops at all the 
best local gift stores! 

We start out at 9th and Miff¬ 
lin Street, heading south and east 
into Huntingdon’s downtown. 
The whole route goes as follows: 
right on 8th Street, left at 8th and 
Washington, right again at 5th and 
Washington, left at 5th and Penn, 
right at 4th and Penn, and right 


again into the route’s end in the 
Lake Raystown Shopping Center, 
second right after you cross the 
river. Now let me point out the fin¬ 
est of gift shops that we’ll pass on 
this route. 

Huntingdon Gift Shop- On the 
right on 8th street just before 8th 
and Washington, this shop has 
plenty of Pennsylvania sports mer¬ 
chandise and other great gifts. A 
wonderful locally-made product is 
goat’s milk soap, made by one of 
the shopkeepers. 

Thrift Stores- The H-Line 
passes three thrift stores: Twice 
Upon a Time, Little Hearts and 
Goodwill. The proximity here this 
allows you to compare their mer¬ 
chandise and even return to one of 
the earlier shops if you don’t find 
anything better at the later ones. 
Right after turning onto Wash¬ 
ington Street, you’ll see Twice 
Upon a Time on your right. The 
store has mostly women’s clothes, 
jewelry, accessories, a good stock 
of toys and games and of course 
and the usual mix of clothing for 
anyone. The next thrift shop is on 
the left at the comer of 6th and 
Washington. Little Hearts has the 
largest selection of furniture and 
antiques (from magazines to bot¬ 
tles to 100-year-old books). They 
have a good balance of men’s and 
women’s clothing and accessories. 
The final thrift store is Goodwill, 
in the shopping plaza at the end of 
the route. The largest of the thrift 
stores, Goodwill has huge amounts 
of clothing for all sorts of people, 
with some general secondhand 
merchandise (toys, decorations, 
etc) as well. Again, if you aren’t 
sure about buying something at 
one of the earlier stores, move on 
and see what the other ones have. 
You can always stop again on your 


way back to campus. 

Gardiner’s Candies- This de¬ 
lightful chocolate shop can fill all 
sorts of holiday gift needs. With 
chocolates, treats, and candies of 
all kinds, the store has something 
for everyone’s sweet tooth. The 
good selection of plush animals is 
great for children, too. 

Grove’s Office Supply- This 
store on the right before 5th and 
Washington defies categorization, 
but calling it something like “Sta¬ 
ples + craft store + fashion outlet” 
comes pretty close. Grove’s has 
gifts for all the crafters you know, 
from scrapbooking to painting. 
They also stock Vera Bradley mer¬ 
chandise, best known for their col¬ 
orful purses. General school and 
office supplies can fill the need for 
practical gifts for the students and 
professionals on your “nice” list 
this year. 

Vintage Art Glass & The Foxy 
Grape-1 simply adore this delight¬ 
ful small-town artisan shop at 5th 
and Penn. A stained glass shop 
with a good stock of all kinds of 
ornaments, plus a bead shop fea¬ 
turing hand-knitted scarves, com¬ 
plete with the sweetest shopkeep¬ 
ers and two of the friendliest cats. 
And who doesn’t like cats?! You 
can see why I highly recommend 
this place! Drop by for all kinds of 
jewelry, ornaments, window deco¬ 
rations, lamps, or bead crafts sup¬ 
plies, and a few purrs from Latte, 
the feline greeter, a union worker. 

Reeves Gift Boutique- a unique 
little gift shop tucked just past 
5th Street on Penn, Reeves is the 
place to go for all the women and 
girls you need to buy gifts for. 
Headbands, fancy hats, clothing, 
jewelry, purses and classy fash- 

► see HOLIDAY page 10 


Hollywood naughty, nice list 

What I want to see next year from the big screen 


With Christmas rapidly ap¬ 
proaching, I thought I would 
change my column idea for my 
end of the semester/year column. 
Instead of a review, retrospective, 
or straight news, I thought I would 
tender my cinematic wish list. 
This list is not addressed to Santa 

- unless he is the invisible puppe¬ 
teer guiding mainstream cinema 

- but, to an avatar of the industry. 

1.) Stop pretending that you are 
making original horror films. 

There has not been an original 
horror film shot since Hitchcock 
introduced audiences to a creepy 
innkeeper in 1960. Talk about a 
real lady killer. 

In all seriousness, every hor¬ 
ror film post “Psycho” has been 
a retelling of a film made before 
1960. The only anomaly to this 
paradigm is the so-called “found 
footage” offshoot, but I do not 
consider that a genre, but more 
of a gimmick, such as 3D pro¬ 
jection. It’s quite tiring when 
one watches a trailer and the an¬ 
nouncer proclaims, “...and the 
terrifying new film from the di¬ 
rector of (insert name of random 
slasher flm here.)” It should go, 
“and, the rehashed and carnage 
coated entry from the most suc¬ 
cessful bozo with no imagina¬ 
tion...” Along with evoking one 
of the purest emotions, fear, it also 
helped us confront social or politi¬ 
cal calamities (such as the ‘Tod- 


people” films representing the 
Cold War Menace). Nowadays, 
most of the films are designed to 
induce one of the lesser bodily 
reactions, vomiting, from either 
force-feeding the audiences im¬ 
ages of misogyny and depravity. 
Ascertaining the reservoir of ideas 
has been dry for quite some time, 
and actually try to make a film, 
instead of a horror film. Think 
about the form, before the func¬ 
tion. I like to remind people that 
one of the most disturbing films 
(aside from “Antichrisf’) was ac¬ 
tually a Lifetime film: “Cabin by 
the Lake.” The film, and its se¬ 
quel, were quite good in that they 
understood how to use the black 
comedy genre well, and it had a 
terrific lead: Judd Bender Nelson. 
His performance as a murderous 
author is as chilling as that time 
Jack Nicholson played himself as 
an author in “The Shining.” 

2.) Stop Sexualizing Performers. 

Now, how many times have 
you watched a trailer and became 
quite irritated with the frequent 
close-ups of actors in provocative 
poses or garments? Audiences 
persecuted Joel Schumacher for 
his close-ups in his two Batman 
films, yet this collective brushes 
aside the fact that it sexualizes 
performers to an unhealthy de¬ 
gree. Figures such as Megan Fox, 
Angelina Jolie, Ryan Gosling and 
a significant number of the block¬ 
buster male leads have ascended 
to the primary billing because of 
their physique, and not their per¬ 
formance. This is an example of 
the symbiosis between the studios 
and American audiences, like that 


► see MOVIE page 10 
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Staying healthy, fit during your exam week 


There are many ways to maintain wellness while enduring the last few weeks of college 



Thought 


We’ve hit that time of the se¬ 
mester where “stressed” doesn’t 
quite seem to cut it. We have final 
papers, projects, presentations - all 
which seem to be due on the same 
day, or within a very short period 
of time. 

Because our mental abilities and 
our health are greatly impacted by 
our stress levels, it is extremely 


important - especially at times like 
this - to make sure that we do what 
we can to keep stress at bay. 

While many students may be¬ 
lieve that they have too much work 
for sleep, the reality is that they 
really have too much work not to 
sleep. Sleep allows for the reduc¬ 
tion of inflammation in body tis¬ 
sue caused by an increase in stress 
hormones. Inflammation has been 
linked to cancer, diabetes, and 
heart-related conditions. 

A lack of sleep also increases 
stress. This is thought to have evo¬ 
lutionary influences; for our ances¬ 
tors, sleep deprivation most likely 
meant that they were under attack, 
or that their environment or well¬ 
being was threatened. This need 
to be on the alert increased blood 
pressure and the production of 


stress hormones. 

Most importantly for academic 
function, sleep helps boost mem¬ 
ory. While a person sleeps, he or 
she also dreams. Though dream 
research is not conclusive, it is be¬ 
lieved that die brain is able to sort 
through a person’s interactions 
and emotional processes from the 
previous day during sleep. That 
memory consolidation occurs dur¬ 
ing sleep supports this theory. This 
time is important for your brain to 
take what it has learned and make 
deeper connections with old, but 
relevant information, making it 
easier to retrieve for later use. 

While some students would 
like to get more sleep, they simply 
can’t. Their stress levels physically 
(and possibly emotionally) keep 
them from doing so. If you are one 


of these students, there are ways to 
counter-act these tendencies. 

Researchers and health experts 
have pushed the benefits of exer¬ 
cise in regard to sleep for years. 
Exercise reduces the production of 
stress hormones, which translates 
to a better, easier night’s sleep. 
Don’t have enough time to work 
out? Only 30 minutes a day is all 
it takes - and they don’t have to 
be all at once. If you separate a 
30 minute cardio session into 3 
10-minute sessions, you still can 
reap the same benefits. 

Another way to reduce stress 
and get sleep better is by medita¬ 
tion. Not only will it help these 
two aspects of life, but in doing 
so, it also reduces the risks for and 
symptoms of many other chronic 
diseases. A study published in the 


American Journal of Health Pro¬ 
motion found that a group of par¬ 
ticipants who incorporated Tran¬ 
scendental Meditation into their 
routines decreased their health and 
medical-related expenses by 28%. 
Very few other treatments have had 
this profound of an effect. What’s 
more is that - it’s completely free. 
Just Google Transcendental Medi¬ 
tation for more information and 
some techniques. 

The most important thing to re¬ 
member is that... if you take care 
of your body, it will take care of 
you. Assignments and deadlines 
are important, but you cannot 
do your best work, or meet your 
deadlines if you are not function¬ 
ing well. Get the rest you need and 
trust that you’ll get your work fin¬ 
ished. 


Living with humility in our magnificent, immense world 
The idea of humans saving the world for themselves: true or ridiculous? 



Have you ever seen a sunrise 
on a crisp October morning, with 
light bringing life to the magnifi¬ 
cent colors of the world? Have you 
stood at the base of a mountain and 
looked up, humbled and power- 
frilly belittled by its magnificence? 
Or have you stood in the torrents 
of a midsummer’s thunderstorm, 
violently and wonderfully shaken 
by the forces of the thunder, light¬ 
ning, wind and rain? 

If you have, then you know the 
power that nature holds and the 
awe it can inspire. At times like 
these, we are reminded how small 
we are as humanity in comparison 
to the intricate and amazing world 
in which we live. But all too often, 
we go about our day forgetting 
these things as we focus on our 
schoolwork, our jobs and our own 
lives. 

The times we do notice the 
world around us are usually when 
things don’t seem quite right. 
We take for granted die wonder 
around us every day, noticing our 
environment when it affects us in 
obvious and inconvenient ways 
but rarely otherwise. 

In today’s world, people are 


taking more and more notice of 
the environment as changes take 
place that have serious impacts 
on their lives. Natural disasters 
seem a dime a dozen as tsunamis, 
earthquakes and hurricanes cause 
destruction and hurt around the 
globe. “Climate change” is a buzz¬ 
word as people talk about the melt¬ 
ing of the glaciers, rising sea levels 
and potential for disaster. And con¬ 
troversy is sparked as scientists, 
politicians and others fight about 
what is really going to happen and 
what we can do to stop it. 

The truth of the matter is that we 
do not have the answers or expla¬ 
nations to any of these questions or 
concerns. Despite this, science has 
made many predictions regarding 
what will happen as the Earth’s 
climate shifts. It has also blamed 
much of this shifting on human 
impacts, which have almost unde¬ 
niably played a role in the process. 
And it has suggested ways for us to 
“save the Earth” from the impacts 
of the atrocities committed against 
it by humanity. 

Humanity has certainly done 
plenty to place a strain on our 
environment. From clear-cutting 
forests to polluting streams to de¬ 
stroying the ozone layer through 
the burning of fossil fuels, we 
have had significant impacts on 
our world. 

But the idea of “saving the 
Earth” makes three important and 
almost certainly incorrect assump¬ 


tions: a) that the Earth needs to be 
saved, b) that we even care about 
the Earth at all and c) that we are 
able to do anything about it. 

Let me first address the assump¬ 
tion that the Earth needs to be 
saved. Many people say that we 
are destroying our world, but in 
reality what we are destroying is 
only the world as we know it. 

This may not seem much bet¬ 
ter - until you consider the fact that 
the complex environmental inter¬ 
actions that make up our world are 
constantly changing, adapting and 
adjusting in response to each other. 
Almost all scientists agree that 
humans have sped up the rate at 
which our world, and specifically 
our climate, is changing, but they 
also agree that the Earth has gone 
through these sorts of changes be¬ 
fore. And in every case of global 
climate change studied from the 
past, the Earth has managed to pull 
through. 

The real threat, then, is not to the 
Earth, but to humanity. The idea 
that humans, a single species and a 
small part of the world’s complex 
interactions, can destroy Earth is 
both arrogant and, quite frankly, 
ridiculous. And the idea that peo¬ 
ple care about saving the Earth for 
the Earth’s sake is a bit comical 
as well. 

Let’s be honest: do you care 
if the Earth survives if humanity 
doesn’t? The simple answer is no: 
you would not be able to care, be¬ 


cause you would be history along 
with everyone else! If we want to 
make any progress in addressing 
environmental issues, we need to 
cut straight to the point and admit 
that we are hying to save the hu¬ 
man race. 

Caring for the environment is 
important because we are a part 
of it! If we do not care for the en¬ 
vironment, we are not caring for 
ourselves. And the sooner we real¬ 
ize this, the less harm we will all 
suffer before the world straightens 
itself out. 

Once we realize that the harm 
we cause to the environment is 
also harming us, the next question 
is what do we do about it? There 
are many ways to lessen the harm 
we cause to the environment and 
ourselves, but the fact of the mat¬ 
ter is that we may not be able to 
do much. 

Throughout history, people have 
tried to control nature and failed. 
Our attempts to “fix” the environ¬ 
ment are, in my opinion, not likely 
to fare much better. One of the 
reasons I believe this to be true is 
that humanity overestimates our 
own knowledge, power and con¬ 
trol over nature. And with modem 
technology, it is easy to see why. 

People have exercised a great 
amount of control over nature, 
from damming rivers to moving 
mountains, to suit our own desires. 
But the fact of the matter is that we 
are still not in control. Hurricanes, 


blizzards, earthquakes and other 
natural disasters are reminders of 
this. Perhaps all of these tilings are 
occurring more frequently because 
humanity needs to be reminded of 
our humble place in this world. 

All of this may come across 
as rather bleak and hopeless. If 
you are reading this on a dreary 
day, it might be especially easy 
to feel that way. There is hope in 
the efforts people are making to 
decrease our negative impacts on 
the environment and ourselves, to 
help others affected by the impacts 
we have on the environment and 
to raise awareness of the things 
we can do to make our world a 
better place. 

While the news might tell you 
that things are bad and getting 
worse, there are good people who 
do good things every day that 
you’ll notice if you look for them. 
And there are good things that 
you can do every day to make the 
world better as well. 

The key is to change the things 
we can, to accept the things we 
can’t, and to have the wisdom and 
humility to know and acknowl¬ 
edge the difference. In this way we 
can find hope in hardship as we do 
what we can to help this world and, 
more importantly, each other. 

And in a world so complex and 
far beyond our understanding, this 
is all we can really ask of our¬ 
selves: to change the world, one 
step at a time. 


Fine melody to musicians’ ears 


Buying gifts without spending the big bucks 


► from MUSIC page 9 

tides from that are getting on my 
artwork,” said Latten on the effects 
of non-sound proof rooms. 

“[Swigart is] a nice little place 
to go relax and practice, but profes¬ 
sionally it’s not really that good of 
a practice space,” said King. 

The size of the music depart¬ 
ment has grown yet the department 
is affected by numerous activities 
that a student can do. “Studying 
abroad, while a really good thing 
for everyone to do, leaves a hole in 
the ensemble while they are gone,” 
said Latten. 

The lack of size has an effect 
on the opportunities for music stu¬ 
dents. “I know I use to do march¬ 
ing band in high school and we 
simply do not have the manpower 
to do something like that,” said 


Koestler. 

Rehearsal times also become a 
problem for many students. With 
their time already spread thin, 
practicing for an elective music 
group is not always high on their 
priority list. 

“If I have a test on Thursday 
morning, going to wind ensemble 
on Wednesday night is not die 
number one thing on my list,” 
said Koestler. 

Overall the music department 
has found a balance with rehearsal 
time. “I recognize that if I ask more 
than three hours, I know we would 
lose students,” said Latten. “I 
know that if we rehearse less than 
three hours the concert would not 
sound as good.” 

Check the announcements for 
upcoming events from the music 
department. 


► from HOLIDAY page 9 

ion items of any sort are avail¬ 
able. A selection of decorations, 
cards and ointments complete this 
cozy boutique. 

Thompson Candle Co.- This is 
the third time I have mentioned 
this amazing local business, but 
it’s completely worth it. The lo¬ 
cal candle factory at 4th and Al¬ 
legheny is the best place when 
gift shopping. If I can’t 
find something for anyone on my 
list, I go with something sweet¬ 
smelling from Thompson’s. In fact, 
I’m planning to get a wax warmer 
for two friends I’m studying with 
right now. If you get these metal 
lamps (similar to night lights), you 
can use a variety of wax “crum¬ 
bles” to get the same great scents 
of candles, but while staying in 


Juniata’s Res Life policies. And f 
or the folks who don’t live on 
campus, there are many varieties 
of candle. 

The Bookstore- Last stop 
(aside from the above mentioned 
Goodwill) is The Bookstore, a 
Hallmark-meets-bookshop-meets- 
movie rental store. In the middle 
of the Lake Raystown Shopping 
Center, The Bookstore stocks 
many well-known lines of deco¬ 
rations, such as the iconic Wil¬ 
low Collection statuettes. Books, 
magazines, movies, video games, 
cards, gifts and more are all avail¬ 
able for sale. And this shop is even 
open on Sundays! 

I hope you find the convenient 
“H-Line” useful for guiding your 
local holiday shopping. With all 
the best shops in one area and di¬ 
rection, why not take a drive or a 


stroll and grant the holiday wishes 
of your family and friends? 

So, now that you’ve just read 
all this useful information, will 
you still fall suit to the irresistable 
Wal*Mart? Will you shop online? 
Or will you try to do shopping, the 
good ol’ fashioned way? 

Making connections at family 
owned stores is one of my favor¬ 
ite things about writing this col¬ 
umn, and one of my favorite things 
about Huntingdon, itself. 

Give these stores a shot. You’ll 
find amazing deals and make the 
days of all the shop owners in 
town. And what better time to do it 
than the holidays. 

(And if anyone grants my 
Christmas wish for a nice vintage 
transit bus and a CDL with passen¬ 
ger certification, I’d even drive you 
to the stores!) 
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A final adieu from me to you How I get to class 

What you need to remember about my column An academic walk of shame 


Morally 

Bankrupt 

DANIGAISIOR 


For the last year and a half, I 
have brought you articles in each 
“Juniatian” issue ranging on a 
number of literary topics, rife with 
my own brand of sarcasm. We’ve 
ranged from talking about genres 
of books to my personal own opin¬ 
ions on drivel like “Twilight.” 

Throughout all of this, I’ve at¬ 
tempted to keep an honest and 
frank tone. Why? Because who re¬ 
ally wants to read something that’s 
fluffed up, where you know words 
have been added just to make 
length? I know I don’t want to read 
something like that, so there was 
no point in me trying to be any¬ 
thing but myself in my column. 

I have loved this column over 
the last three semesters. It’s been 
a joy to sit down and write some- 
tiling I hope the readers would en¬ 
joy. For all you who have come up 
to me after a publication and told 
me that you enjoy my column... 
thank you. I wrote the column for 
people like you. 

I always figured that if I could 
entertain one person with my 
scathing remarks and Harry Pot¬ 
ter nerdiness, then I was doing 
okay. Those of you who were en¬ 
tertained, I hope you enjoyed the 
ride. The people who thought my 
column sucked...eh, whatever. 

There are some basic things you 
should always remember: 

Number One. “Twilight” al¬ 
ways has and always will suck. 
Edward is not your prince; he’s a 
man that sparkles in the sun. I’ve 
told you this before and I’ll say 
it once more: only gay men are 
supposed to sparkle the way he 
does. Glitter is and will always 
be their war paint, not a 108-year 
old “vampire’s” who is still in 
high school. 

Number Two. “Harry Potter” 
is cool and better than “Twilight.” 
Hands down. Hell, my thesis has 
grown out of my love for Harry 
Potter and the impact that it has 
had upon me. From this, we can 
also remember that young adult 
books aren’t always what they 
seem. Case in point, “Harry Pot¬ 
ter” is so full of both historical 
and literary concepts that it can be 



useful for so many people. Were¬ 
wolves are more than just creatures 
of the night, especially if they are 
named after myths. Things be¬ 
come so interesting... 

Number Three. Read something 
you might not have thought you 
would have enjoyed. If you think 
you hate science fiction, ask pro¬ 
fessor Peter Goldstein for a recom¬ 
mendation before you write it off 
entirely. If you can’t handle Stein¬ 
beck or O’Connor, skip down the 
hall and ask professor Carol Peters 
what her favourite works by them 
are. Before you write something 
off entirely, check out something 
that the people you are entrust¬ 
ing to educate you think you may 
enjoy. Another good person to 
ask is a librarian. In high school, 
I used to ask the librarian, “So, 
what book should I read today? 
Any recommendations? Hell, pick 
something off the shelf you think I 
should read.” 

Number Four. Young Adult Lit¬ 
erature isn’t just for young adults. 
I am 21. I am an avid reader of 
what would be considered Young 
Adult Lit. I’m not ashamed of this. 
We have a class here that is just 
focused on this genre of literature. 
An excellent class.. One of the 
greatest things I have found about 
YA Lit is that I can kind of check 
my brain at the door and just delve 
into a place that I don’t have to 
think about all the stresses going 
on. I can just read. 

Number Five. It is okay to 
hate most of the books you read 
in high school. For some reason, 
people tend to think that in order 
to learn about literature, you need 
to read stuff that old dead white 
guys wrote. Now, some of the stuff 
isn’t so bad. Shakespeare is pretty 
cool if you actually sit down and 
read it. Screw it, just Renaissance 
drama in general is awesome. 
There’s death, jokes about penises 
and you can see the similarities 
between this and even Star Wars.. 
Where can you go wrong? Now, 
“The Scarlet Letter” is boring and 
there is nothing in the world that 
could make this interesting for me. 
Same thing goes for “Wuthering 
Heights,” because that was painful 
to get through a first time. I don’t 
think I could do it again. 

Number Six. It is possible to get 
free books off the intermawebs, 
both legally and illegally. I do not 
advocate for illegal means, but 
if you’re in a bind and need just 


a couple specific pages, always 
check Amazon and Google’s 
book previews. Most people for¬ 
get that one can pirate anything 
on the intermawebs. Sure, people 
think about movies, television 
shows, and music... but books 
are always given the back seat. 
PDFs are useful for more than just 
your resumes. 

Number Seven. If you don’t 
like how a book ended, write out 
your own head canon. Remember, 
canon is what actually happens in 
the book, while your head canon 
is how you wished things would 
have turned out. So many people 
write fanfiction for all sorts of me¬ 
dia, but some books and book se¬ 
ries have the most listed works on 
the Internet. 

Number Eight. Book censoring 
is bad. Every year, there is Na¬ 
tional Banned Books Week that 
brings attention to the amount of 
literature that has been censored, 
banned or just challenged. Books 
have been challenged due to con¬ 
tent, language used or just because 
the person doesn’t agree with how 
the author presents their work. 

Number Nine. Webcomics and 
graphic novels are as good as other 
forms of literature. They are fun, 
interesting and an excellent way to 
procrastinate when you have a pa¬ 
per due in three hours. Even if you 
don’t have the time to read some¬ 
thing substantial, you can’t say that 
you don’t have five minutes or less 
to read a couple webcomics. Well, 
this is Juniata and it could be said 
that you don’t have five minutes to 
even eat. 

Number Ten. Always keep read¬ 
ing. Even when your brain threat¬ 
ens to go on strike, curl up with 
a cup of your favourite drink and 
escape the world ‘for just a bit. 

This is it. The end of the line for 
“Morally Bankrupt.” Throughout 
the three semesters I have spent 
writing this column, all the other 
entries were easier to write than 
this. This has been the hardest col¬ 
umn for me to write, and to write 
well. I’ve enjoyed the ride and I 
hope you have as well. It’s not like 
I am leaving the world or anything, 
but I am going to be attempting to 
put all available energies into writ¬ 
ing the bulk of my thesis. 

I would rather give up doing a 
column I love than to just hobble 
together pathetic, sad excuses for 
columns and expect you to read 
them. As my readers, you deserve 
better than that. 



Bzzzzt! Bzzzzt! Bzzzzt! 
Bzzzzzzzzzt! Punching the top of 
my alarm clock, I realize that the 
snooze button has failed me once 
more as I search my room for some 
semblance of acceptable class at¬ 
tire. Once dressed, I meet the gaze 
of several sympathetic hall mates 
as I hustle down the hall towards 
the bathroom with my toothbrush 
already engaged. I leave the donn 
with five minutes to spare, catch¬ 
ing the door from a fellow student 
with a presumably sleepy start to 
the day. 

Somewhere in my haste to¬ 


ward BAC, I realize that the stu¬ 
dent who left my dorm when I 
did is still alongside me, precisely 
matching my stride. Unhke state 
universities, where the odds of 
seeing the same person twice are 
approximately one in 10,000, 
it’s safe to say that most Juniata 
students have met or interacted 
with at least 70 percent of the 
student body. 

However, a brief (and hopefully 
subtle) assessment in my periph¬ 
eral vision tells me that I’ve never 
seen this particular guy in class, 
Baker, or anywhere on campus. 
I think he realizes it at the same 
time I do, because a perceptibly 
awkward haze descends over the 
pair of us, and I’m unsure of how 
to proceed. 

Do I rush ahead briefly, and 
thereby risk him catching up 
with me anyway? Pretend I for¬ 
got something and double back. 


even though my 9:00 a.m. class 
ticks closer by the second? Or 
worse, press on in this race, either 
filling the space with idle conver¬ 
sation or trying to ignore the lack 
thereof? He’s not breaking pace, 
and neither am I. 

We continue on like this until the 
crossing at Moore Street, where 
breath is bated as we silently hope 
that the other will turn off toward 
Good or Humanities. But alas, we 
realize that we are both headed to 
BAC, and shuffle across Moore in 
awkward companionship. 

It can happen anywhere. Dur¬ 
ing the mad rush to Baker at 
noon. In highly trafficked areas 
such as the former 18th street that 
ran through campus from Ellis 
hall, which students traverse on 
the way to almost any academic 
building. Basically anywhere 
along the stretch from VLB to 
Beeghly library. Caught in a 
dance they didn’t choose, unsus¬ 
pecting students find themselves 
locked into a sort of chase with a 


previously unknown opponent. 
Unsure whether to engage the 
person or advance forward or 
back, they’re left with a choice 
between the awkward and the 
tremendously awkward. 

The ideal response would prob¬ 
ably be to have a laugh over the 
situation, but not everyone is as 
outgoing or capable of being so 
cavalier. Maybe it’s an early class 
and the energy can’t be mustered, 
perhaps the route is propelled 
by hunger and won’t be both¬ 
ered, or possibly there’s another 
source of tension in the interac¬ 
tion like an embarrassing past 
incident on the weekend: either 
way, there’s not much to be done. 
It’s a simple stressor, barely even 
noteworthy. But this tango stirs 
enough turmoil that invokes a 
brief subconscious panic, de¬ 
manding at least a small sigh of 
relief when past. 


a 

Caught in a dance they 
didn’t choose, unsuspect¬ 
ing students find themselves 
locked into a sort of chase 

n 


A few remarks on the lack of creativity, loss of the plot 


► from MOVIE page 9 


of the sea anemone and the clown 
fish. Studio executives cast these 
performers who have the physique 
and versatility of a Greek statue 
because the drooling automatons 
will fill the seats. Among the many 
problems posed by this issue is the 
way it shapes the self-image of the 
performer. How would you feel if 
you lost a job because your boss 
did think you were lustworthy? 
Or, conversely, how would you 
confront the reality that millions 
of people were thinking of hav¬ 
ing sex with you while viewing a 
performance that took you weeks 
to calibrate? Sure, there are quite a 
few talented performers who are in 
athletic shape, but their condition 


is anecdotal to the overall prob¬ 
lem. Until audiences reconcile this 
problem, the overall quality of per¬ 
formances in mainstream releases 
are going to remain in the mid to 
lower percentile. 

3.) Retire the World War II Fetish. 

Make no mistake: I love learn¬ 
ing about the second World War. I 
have a collection of memorabilia 
and have am blessed to be ac¬ 
quainted with many servicemen 
from the period. When I ask to 
retire the “fetish,” I am not asking 
for the films depicting it to cease, 
but the usage of it as a cheap plot 
device. It seems that whenever 
someone is doing a genre film, the 
quickest way to frame the story 
and acquire the cheapest and low¬ 


est allegory is to set it in World 
War II. So, the resultant filmogra¬ 
phy is depressing, as it seems easy 
to impose supernatural constructs 
(werewolves, mad scientists, zom¬ 
bies, vampires, and so on) on Na- 
zi-Germany. By using the war as a 
gimmick, it cheapens the serious¬ 
ness of the sacrifices made, as well 
as the resultant calamities. Plus, 
likening the monsters of the film 
to Nazis or making them Nazi- 
Werewolves, for instance, it serves 
as a cheap way to attack Germany. 
Now, make no mistake: the geno¬ 
cide committed before and during 
the war is nothing to dismiss, but 
using it in a blockbuster or C-mov- 
ie is not the way to confront and 
examine the reality. As mentioned 
with the servicemen, it cheapens 
the suffering for a quick buck. 


which is an artistic low. 

4. ) Stop with the 3D releases as 
well as digital conversion. 

I shan’t say much more, as I wrote 
about it last year. My thoughts re¬ 
main the same. In short, digital is 
not cinema. 

5. ) Stop with the twist endings. 

When they were first imple¬ 
mented, they were novel and were 
used to cause the viewer to ques¬ 
tion the construction they had held 
to be real. Nowadays, it is used as 
a cheap gimmick to segue into an¬ 
other sequel. Please, Hollywood, 
return to the standalone film: I do 
not want to spend two and a half 
hours plus $20 of my hard earned 


money to find out the film was an 
advertisement for another film. 
If you make a good enough film, 
I will return to see it: just don’t 
force the sell upon me. Yes, I know 
the madman in die mask will not 
survive being ejected from the air¬ 
lock, but let me enjoy the fiction 
that he is dead before retconning it. 

In the words of Porky Pig, “T- 
t-that’s it, f-folks!” I can hope 
that Hollywood will read this 
and decide to fulfill the wishes of 
this embittered critic, but I real¬ 
ize that it will not happen. So, 
all I can do is close my eyes and 
count to ten, while my actual 
Christmas gift - a 3D, found 
footage Nazi Zombie Slash¬ 
er starring Ryan Gosling and 
Angelina Jolie - rests beneath the 
lump of coal in my stocking. 
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Women’s hoops picks up where they left off 

An 8-0 start has Eagles thinking NCAA tournament for a second straight year 


By Matt Fritz 


The Juniata Women’s Basketball 
team had one of its best seasons in 
school history in 2010, posting an 
overall record of 22-7, and captur¬ 
ing the first conference champion¬ 
ship in its team’s history. If the first 
seven games of the 2011 season is 
any indication for what is to come, 
it looks as though the Eagles are in 
for another magical season. 

So far the squad has yet to be 
beaten in die 2011 campaign, 
winning games on the road at 
Penn State Harrisburg, Widener, 
Desales, and St. Vincent, while 
beating Mt. Aloysius and Frost- 
burg State at home. They defeated 
Widener in the Semi-Finals of the 
Desales Tip-Off Tournament 68- 
63, and then took home the title by 
defeating the host team Desales, 
59-43. They have also gotten off to 
a 1-0 start in the Landmark Con¬ 
ference after beating Susquehanna 
83-53 on Saturday, Dec. 3. 

Senior point guard Ashton 


Bankos attributes the early success 
to the hard work during the pre¬ 
season. “We’ve had to work pretty 
hard for it,” said Bankos. “The 
weeks we’ve put in without games 
and the hours and the sweat, its 
well worth what we’ve been put¬ 
ting in and it’s nice to see it finally 
all coming together.” 

Bankos returns for her last year 
as the floor general for the Eagles 
as a two-time Second team All- 
Landmark Conference honoree, 
and already has been named twice 
as Landmark Conference Player of 
die Week this season. Through six 
games, Bankos was second in the 
conference in scoring at 17 points 
per game, and third in assists, aver¬ 
aging just a shade fewer than four 
per game. 

However, a great deal of the 
Eagles’ success has been due to the 
fact that multiple girls have been 
stepping up and contributing day in 
and day out. hi six out of die seven 
contests the Eagles have played 
in, the team has had at least three 


girls put up double digits in points, 
including six girls reaching double 
figures against Susquehanna. 

Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich sees diis as a huge advan¬ 
tage moving forward to conference 
play. “It’s a huge plus when you re¬ 
ally have essentially seven differ¬ 
ent girls who can step up and score 
points for the team.” 

The Eagles are averaging a con¬ 
ference best 72.7 ppg through six 
games, but that does not surprise 
Bankos or any of her teammates. 
“I know we’re capable of scoring a 
lot of points and it’s going to help 
us out in the long run because we 
have the ability to have any girl 
show up at any time,” said Bankos. 
“They can’t just try and focus on 
just one or two girls, we have at 
least seven girls that can come out 
and shoot lights out.” 

However, Young-Uhrich knows 
diere is always room for improve¬ 
ment. “We are a small team, so 

► see WBB page 15 
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Senior Meagan Raville fights off two Frostburg State defenders while look¬ 
ing for a teammate up court. The Eagles improved to 8-0Tuesday night. 



Training room fixes bumps, bruises, and boo-boos 

Trainer Jeff Ley dig recalls favorite memories and discusses mecca of Juniata athletics 


By Chris Beall 


When we were little, our moms 
and dads would be there to kiss our 
scrapes and bruises. This some¬ 
how seemed to fix any pain that we 
felt when we were children. Well 
now that we are a little older, Jeff, 
Dodie, and Sam are here to “kiss” 
our scrapes and bruises. 

Jeff Leydig, Dodie Edwards, 
and Samantha Morgan are the ath¬ 
letic trainers at Juniata College. 
Jeff is die head athletic trainer, 
while Dodie and Sam are the assis¬ 
tant athletic trainers. Jeff began do¬ 
ing internships for training around 
October of 1994 and has been here 
ever since. In the years of 1999 
and 2000, Jeff took over the head 
trainer position. 

The training room is is a key el¬ 
ement for every team on campus 


because so many athletes need 
medical attention throughout the 
year— in and out of season. “The 
training room is for the use of var¬ 
sity athletes. We try to ensure that 
when injuries happen we get ath¬ 
letes back to action as safely and 
quickly as we can. We do rehab, 
pre-practice preparation, pregame 
preparation, or the athletes could 
even just come grab some ice or 
a band-aid when they need it,” 
said Leydig. 

Several student-athletes come in 
for the trainers’ help everyday. Ju¬ 
nior Julian Valdiseni thinks of the 
training room as his home away 
from home. “I’m in there all the 
time during football season. With 
football, you always have those 
nagging injuries that just seem to 
stay around for a while. Jeff, Dodie 
and Sam are great in helping you 


stay on the field and perform at 
your highest level. Without them, 
I know of quite a few people that 
wouldn’t be able to finish out a 
football season,” said Valdiserri. 

Although the main purpose 
of the training room is physi¬ 
cal athletic preparation and 
dealing with injuries, relationships 
between trainers and athletes are 
secondary outcomes. 

Leydig feels that is necessary to 
do this job well. “I try to get along 
well with all athletes. I hope that all 
athletes feel that the training room 
is a place that they can get the help 
they need when they need it. I love 
seeing athletes that are injured re¬ 
turn to compete successfully. De¬ 
veloping lasting friendships with 
athletes is one of the neat things 
about working a college setting. 
The hours are long but the sacri¬ 


fices are far exceeded by the ben¬ 
efits,” said Leydig. 

Junior football player Quadir 
Christian feels that die training 
room is a place to hang out in and 
not just somewhere to get medical 
attention. “I spent a lot of time in 
the training room this season be¬ 
cause of my shoulder. But I came 
in just to watch a movie in between 
classes or just sit on the training ta¬ 
bles and hang out. It makes it that I 
don’t have to walk all the way back 
to East between classes. I can just 
chill and talk to the trainers or oth¬ 
er students in the training room,” 
said Christian. 

Sophomore Brad Medellin feels 
that die training room is for more 
than just hanging out or getting 
attention for his injuries. Medel¬ 
lin said, “I can go in there and talk 
about anything with the trainers. I 
ask advice for my injuries, I talk 
about schoolwork, but I also can 
talk to them about my personal 
life. It’s so easy to talk to them and 
it makes it easier to come in here 
when I need them.” 

Another part of this job is the 
stories over die years that have 
come from it. Leydig has his fair- 
share of stories, from memorable 
wins to crazy injuries. 

“There are many war stories. 
From winning and losing close 
games. Beating Susquehanna this 
year in football is near the top of 
the list. It was such a close game 
and the guys really deserved diat 
win because diey fought for every 
minute. Dan Sekulski’s shot to beat 
Cadiolic last year is also up there. 
It was a half court shit as time ex¬ 
pired to win the game. Conference 
titles in Field hockey, basketball, 
baseball and volleyball were some 
of the most fun,” said Leydig 

Over time there have been crazy 
injuries diat have stuck in Leydig’s 
mind as well. “A Gallaudet player 
was face down with a neck injury. 
The problem? He was deaf. That 
made it kind of hard to communi¬ 


cate with him. There was a base¬ 
ball pitcher that took a line drive 
off the head. That is never pretty 
to witness. A dislocated elbow 
at die Molten Championships,” 
said Leydig. 

“Then we had some weird stuff. 
The football team caught two flat 
tires on the way back from Mora¬ 
vian, Coach Larry Bock sitting 
on a coffee cup 2 miles out of 
Huntingdon on the way to Iowa, 
and then there was the infamous 
Juniata/Moravian coaches flap in 
Chandler, Arizona. We don’t get 
along no matter what time zone 
that we are in.” 

All the crazy and fun stories 
are just a piece of what makes 
athletic training so exciting; the 
hectic schedule is another one of 
those factors. There is practice 
preparation, game preparation, and 
they even get the water ready for 
each team. 

“Most fall Saturdays are very 
busy. We usually get in around 
nine and start taping/prepping for 
whatever teams are here, includ¬ 
ing visiting non-football teams. 
When teams are ready, it is game 
coverage and water running. The 
student assistants are invaluable in 
getting game day stuff ready and 
making sure things run smoothly 
throughout the day. Post game 
treatments and cleanups usually 
are done by six and we leave to go 
home. Non-game days start about 
the same time with rehabs lasting 
until between two and three. Pre¬ 
practice prep and coverage begins 
at that time. Post practice lasts 
until between seven and eight,” 
said Leydig. 

The training room is an essential 
piece of the puzzle for every var¬ 
sity team on campus. Every day no 
matter the season the trainers are 
always there to kiss the “owies,” 
play therapist, hang out when stu¬ 
dents need a little down time and 
generally take care of athletes to 
keep diem at the top of their game. 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Students wait in the athletic training room where athletes go to recieve pregame and postgame treatment, as well 
as injury prevention and recovery. The athletics staff includes Sam Morgan, Dodie Edwards and Jeff Leydig. 
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Men’s basketball squad off to a strong start 

Team hopes to overcome lack of size to compete for first ever Landmark Championship 



STEPHEN NOLAN / JUNIATIAN 


On Saturday Dec. 3, the Juniata men's basketball team gets ready to face off against Susquehanna University. The 
Eagles cruised past the Crusaders on their way to a 71 -56 victory and a 1 -0 record in the Landmark Conference. 


By Cameron Andrew 


The men’s basketball team is off 
to a strong start this year, 6-1, and 
is looking to continually improve 
and keep winning. 

“The first step is that the guys 
came back this fall in really great 
shape,” said Head Coach Greg 
Curley. “I thought we had a great 
preseason that set us going into 
the year and all the work that the 
guys put in gave them a lot of con¬ 
fidence and an understanding of 
what it takes.” 

Not only did the team return in 
great shape, but they returned a 
veteran group of players that are 
used to the competitive collegiate 
level. “We don’t have a freshman 
playing in the rotation, and any 
time you have that situation, and 
guys put the work in and know 
what their coming into, it usu¬ 
ally sets you up for good things,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles have accomplished 
many good things so far this year, 
including the defeat of Lynchburg 
in the championship of the Mount 
Aloysius Coaches vs. Cancer Tour¬ 
nament on Nov. 19, in an overtime 
thriller to the score of 101-95 

The players also seem to realize 
how having multiple experienced 
players can allow for a team to 
be successful. 

“With our point guard Alex 
(Raymond) and Nate (Higgins) 
our big man, and with me in there 
we have all been together the past 
couple years and the younger guys 
have molded right into us,” said se¬ 
nior guard Dan Sekulski. 

Sophomore guard Jeremy Hays 
has picked up on another factor, 
besides experience, that has con¬ 
tributed to the success of the team. 
“I would say our team chemistry is 
pretty good this year, we all know 
each other and know where ev¬ 
eryone else is going to be on the 
court,” said Hays. 

However, every good team does 


have its weaknesses, and for this 
year’s team, height seems to be the 
largest obstacle. 

“Overall we’re not big, we’re 
not small, but there are some 
teams in our league that are very 
big, and physically we are going to 
have some mismatches at times,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles accept the fact that 
they are small this year, but it’s 
not going to let this obstacle affect 
them. They use what they have and 
try to make the other teams play 
their type of game. 

“Our game is getting out and 
running, we are a pretty fast team, 
our big men can run up and down 
the floor and not get gassed,” said 
Sekulski. “If we are playing a big 
team and can out run them, than 
that negates the size that they 
do have.” 

Hays felt very similar to his 
teammate saying, “Height is defi¬ 
nitely an issue for us because we 
don’t have the biggest guys, but if 
we get a stop on the defensive end 
and can get out and go, not many 
teams can keep up with our speed.” 

With success come confidence, 
however becoming over confident 
can cause a team to lose focus and 
not perform as well as they should. 

Coach Curley does what he can 
to keep his team focused, but he 
thinks the players do that mostly 
themselves and know they must 
stay focused to keep winning. 

“Our only goal is to win the 
Landmark Conference champi¬ 
onship, and we haven’t played a 
landmark game yet,” said Curley. 
“If you look at the Landmark Con¬ 
ference standings we aren’t the 
only team that is at 6-1, and our 
guys know that.” 

Continuing to talk about the 
mentality of the team Coach Cur¬ 
ley said, “we know how tight of 
a race it is in our league, how tal¬ 
ented it is, how competitive it is, 
so I think our veteran guys, hav¬ 
ing gone through it a couple times, 


know that there’s a long way to go 
and its all about getting better and 
staying focused right now.” 

The players agree that focus is 
key right now if the Eagles are to 
continue their good play. 

“The biggest thing we have 
to focus on is paying attention to 
that game and not looking forward 
to the next game and possible the 
playoffs and the conference cham¬ 
pionship and all,” said Hays. “We 
just have to focus on the game 
at hand.” 

Even though the players know 
that games within the conference 


are going to be tough, they are 
looking forward at facing their first 
Landmark opponents. 

“We are definitely excited to 
start within the conference, be¬ 
cause non-conference games just 
prep you for conference play,” 
said Sekulski. “It doesn’t matter if 
you go 9-0 or 0-9 in non-confer¬ 
ence because you can still make 
the playoffs.” 

However, looking forward to¬ 
ward the rest of the year Coach 
Curley is excited about the talented 
player he has and the potential to 
do great things. 


“We’ve got a lot of guys that 
can to a lot of different things and 
are pretty versatile and as long as 
we continue to work, as long as 
we continue to play together, and 
as long as we value the ball and 
defend I think we’ve got a chance 
to be really successful this year,” 
said Curley. 

The Eagles won their first in 
conference game over Susquehan¬ 
na on Dec. 3 to the score of 71-56 
The Eagles host the Doc Greene 
Tournament at the Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation center on Friday 
Dec. 9 and Saturday Dec. 10. 


Talkin’ Eagles: MERF radio highlights athletics 

Coaches and staff talk Juniata sports Thursday mornings at 8:45a.m. on 103.5 FM 


By Joe Plumer 


For many in the Huntingdon 
area, it is a familiar event to hear 
the following crackle through the 
car radio: “MERF Radio is Talkin’ 
Eagles! It’s your chance to hear 
thoughts and comments from the 
coaches and athletes of Juniata 
College sports teams!” Local 
morning show host Rocco Pallot- 
to’s introduction is a precursor to a 
discussion with a particular coach 
or staff member, in which they talk 
about many topics concerning Ju¬ 
niata’s athletics. 

Recently, football head coach 
Tim Launtz has been at the mi¬ 
crophone. According to him, the 
focus of the conversation is varied. 
“It runs a gamut of things,” said 
Launtz, “We’ll talk about the pre¬ 
vious game or the game that week, 
and we’ll talk about individuals, 
even the focus of the program and 
the philosophy of the program. 
Sometimes he’ll throw in some¬ 
thing that has to deal with football 
in the NFL. But he stays pretty fo¬ 
cused on Juniata as a whole.” 

Sports Information Director Pe¬ 


ter Lefresne voiced a similar expe¬ 
rience. “I was on a few times in the 
summer; the perspective I offered 
was a bit of a recap of the spring 
teams and how they were doing,” 
said Lefresne. He appeared on the 
show ten times between April and 
July in 2011. 

Launtz’s had seven appearanc¬ 
es this season, talking about the 
tumultuous football season, and 
recently handed off the baton to 
assistant coaches Greg Gasparato, 
Will Lawing, and Joe Battaglia. 
Pallotto uncovered the coaches’ 
backgrounds and philosophies 
in these interviews to establish a 
biography of each of them so die 
listeners could get to know and un¬ 
derstand the JC staff better. 

While the show mostly high¬ 
lights basketball and football, other 
teams are also represented. Prior to 
the fall semester beginning, Pal- 
lotto featured the head coaches for 
men’s and women’s soccer, field 
hockey, and women’s volleyball. 

Men’s Head Soccer Coach Dan 
Dubois was not terribly bothered 
by the domination of football and 
basketball interviews though. “I 


don’t know if I’d want to go the 
route where football does. But 
it wouldn’t be a horrible thing 
for coaches to go on and give 
an update.” 

Dubois was impressed by the 
size of the audience. ‘1 think 
right now a lot of people listen 
to MERF... I heard from a lot of 
people that said they heard me on 
the radio,” said Dubois. 

Launtz agreed. “I have to tell 
you, I was really amazed at the 
number of people that say they 
hear the radio show. I think it has 
a very positive impact. I’ve had 
some players inform me that they 
listen,” said Launtz. The audience 
size is also subject to the coverage 
area of MERF, which broadcasts 
for both Huntingdon on 103.5 FM 
and for Lewistown on 95.7 FM. 

The impact on Juniata ’s athletes 
themselves is seemingly scarce, 
however. When asked whether his 
athletes listen to the program, Du¬ 
bois was skeptical. 

“I don’t know, my assumption 
is probably not, because most of 
them aren’t from this area. I’m 
sure if I told them I was going to 


be on the radio, they’d find a way 
to listen to it,” said Dubois. He 
also was doubtful of a correlation 
between the program and atten¬ 
dance at games. “A lot of the peo¬ 
ple that come to the games would 
come anyways.” 

So far, students have not ap¬ 
peared on the show. “We didn’t 
have any student athletes on the 
show this year,” said Launtz. “It’s 
a great idea and I’d like to see it 
expanded, that our student athletes 
would have that opportunity.” 

As the year transitions from 
the fall to winter season, Pallotto 
turns from the football staff to the 
men’s basketball coach and Ath¬ 
letic Director, Greg Curley, and the 
women’s basketball coach, Danny 
Young-Uhrich. The two will alter¬ 
nate weeks through late February. 

In his first appearance on die 
show since the previous basketball 
season, Curley discussed a slew of 
topics with Pallotto. The conver¬ 
sation opened with a commentary 
on the football team’s “win at the 
buzzer” against Susquehanna Uni¬ 
versity. The two then moved on to 
Curley’s team, where they talked 


about the progress of the team. 
Then, the topic broadened to a pre¬ 
view of the men’s and women’s 
doubleheader against Susquehan¬ 
na. The show concluded for the 
week by discussing Juniata’s Toys 
for Tots campaign. 

Though the Talkin’ Eagles pro¬ 
gram is not run by Juniata’s own 
radio station, Launtz does not 
think that it would be unrealistic. 
“I can see having a program on 
the Juniata radio network,” said 
Launtz. “But I’m not sure it would 
have the same impact as being 
on MERF. MERF probably has a 
larger audience.” 

Overall, Launtz was very en¬ 
thusiastic about the Talkin’ Eagles 
program. “I think what MERF’s 
doing is providing us with an out¬ 
standing avenue, in terms of get¬ 
ting sports information out to the 
local community, and I hope it 
continues,” Launtz said. 

Lefresne was of a similar opin¬ 
ion. He said, “I think it’s done a 
very good job of letting people 
stay connected to the program. It’s 
a good way for fans and alumni to 
hear from coaches.” 
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Men’s volleyball begins anew 

Players sets their eyes on national championship 



MICHELLE T. MEROLA/ JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore outside hitter Ross Madden passes the ball in serve-receive.The 
Eagles will open up competition Jan. 13,2012 against Stanford University. 


By Rob Schultz 


To have a team you need mem¬ 
bers. To have a good team you 
need dedicated members. To have 
a great team you need talented, 
dedicated members. But to have 
a national championships team, 
having talented, dedicated mem¬ 
bers barely scratches the surface. 
As the Juniata men’s volleyball 
team prepares to take the court this 
spring, they are faced with many 
challenges but have their eyes on a 
national championship. 

The team believes a national 
championship is possible because 
of the members who make up the 
team. “With the level of talent we 
have on our team, we would all 
agree anything less than winning a 
national championship would be a 
let down,” said sophomore outside 
hitter, Alex McColgin. 

The coming season seems 
promising despite losing key tal¬ 
ents from last year, including first 
team All-American outside hitter 
Chris Vrooman ’ll. 

“I’m excited for the upcoming 
season. The team has a lot more 
depth than last year, and we have 
the potential to do great things,” 
said McColgin. This depth will be 
tested early when the Eagles will 
take on some of the best compe¬ 
tition in the nation, including the 
2010 national champion Cardinal. 

“We are opening up our sea¬ 


son in January, out in Palo Alto, 
at Stanford University. They have 
lost some key players but so have 
we losing Dan Follet and Chris 
Vrooman who were major con¬ 
tributors to our program for their 
four years here,” said senior setter, 
JohnAlmquist. 

Despite losing some key players 
the team has acquired new talents 
through the incoming freshman 
class. These new players to the 
volleyball team have adapted well 
to the new setting and have already 
begun to make a strong case for 
playing time. 

“They bring great competition 
to the gym, and many of them will 
be competing for a starting posi¬ 
tion,” said McColgin. The senior 
members of the team reflect this 
belief as well. 

“We have some really talented 
freshman that will contribute early 
this year for us,” said Almquist. 

“The freshmen function re¬ 
ally well. They are responsive 
and bring a great deal of energy 
to the gym. Some have had inju¬ 
ries because of the heavy dose of 
workouts that they didn’t receive 
in high school,” said senior Mike 
Kraft. “It’s just a matter of putting 
this talent together on the court,” 
said Kraft. 

Preparations have remained 
mostly the same entering this sea¬ 
son but extra emphasis has been 
placed on establishing a dominat¬ 


ing middle position. 

“We need to be more commit¬ 
ted to establishing our middles 
to win a championship. I feel the 
team is and has been focused, but 
focus does not lead to execution,” 
said head coach Kevin Moore ‘02. 
But increasing the middle attack 
and focus are not the only two el¬ 
ements the team must spotlight; 
leadership roles will also factor 
into their success. 

“An early test will be for guys 
adjusting to a bigger role with the 
team this year whether they are a 
freshman, sophomore, or junior. 
We will need big contributions 
out of younger guys this year,” 
said Almquist. 

Injury prevention is also some¬ 
thing that the team focuses on due 
to previous injuries in past seasons. 

“A number of us are dealing 
with some sort of injury. It is very 
important for us to remain healthy 
to be successful this season,” 
said McColgin. 

“This season looks promising if 
everyone can stay healthy, we’ve 
had a lot of younger guys get 
banged up and injured towards the 
end of this fall. As a team we look 
to stay healthy, keeping our goals 
of a championship alive this year,” 
said Almquist. 

Amidst role changes, challeng¬ 
ing workouts, new team additions 
and lofty goals there is one more 
big change this season the team 


must take into account. 

“With division three adding a 
national championship we have 
switched conferences from the 
EIVA, a Division 1 conference, to 
a brand new Continental Volley¬ 
ball Conference (CVC), a division 
three conference. The competition 
level and format has changed but 
our mindset of winning a national 
title has not,” said Almquist. 

This conference change brings 
not only new competition, but 
changes to the old format of play. 

“We will play more tourna¬ 
ment type style matches, like the 
women’s team plays, which we’re 
not used to here at Juniata. We 
have always just played one match 
a day, now we will be pressed to 
play two, maybe three matches in a 
day,” said Almquist. 

With continued handwork, 
teamwork and dedication the team 


believes they have a great shot at 
bringing home a national cham¬ 
pionship. They acknowledge the 
difficult challenges ahead but use 
these as motivators. Despite the 
overall goal of wining the national 
championship title, the team holds 
other goals for the season. 

“We want to win our confer¬ 
ence, go undefeated at home and 
we want to beat Springfield,” 
said Almquist. 

“As a senior, I feel as this is our 
last chance, so every second in 
the gym and at practice matters,” 
said Kraft. 

The men’s volleyball team 
is excited and looks forward to 
starting off the new season. High 
expectations held by players fuel 
what looks to be a promising sea¬ 
son for both new talent and those 
playing their last season in the blue 
and gold. 
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Senior Ashton Bankos, twice named Landmark Conference Player of the 
Week gets ready to play defense against Frostburg State on Nov. 27. 


No. 17 Juniata looks strong early on 
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we have to work extra hard to 
out-rebound teams, and that also 
plays into how we have to be 
that much better on defense,” 
said Young-Uhrich. 

Just about every team in the 
country has room for improvement 
in their defense, but you wouldn’t 
know it with this team, who is not 
only the highest scoring team in the 
conference, but also the team who 
has given up the fewest amount 
of points thus far at just 52 ppg. 
“Defense is always something you 
need to focus on, but every game 
there is always something else that 
we can work on,” said Bankos. 


Even though there is room for 
improvement, the Eagles know 
they have a target on their back. 
“We most definitely have a target 
on our back, but our team never 
backs down from anything and it’s 
just making us work even harder 
than before,” said Speck. 

Prior to the 2011 season, the 
team was picked as preseason fa¬ 
vorite to win the Landmark Con¬ 
ference, and Bankos believes that 
most teams would fold under the 
pressure of knowing that they have 
a target on their back. “A lot of 
teams could see that and just kind 
of fall apart or just get real cocky, 
but that’s not what I’m seeing from 
our team at all,” said Bankos. 


Coach Young-Uhrich is also 
pleased with the way her gills 
have been handling the fact that 
her team has a bull’s-eye on then- 
backs. “I’m really happy with the 
way the girls have responded to it,” 
said Young-Uhrich. “They don’t 
really let it affect the way they 
play. They just go out and control 
what they can control.” 

The Eagles have controlled just 
about every game this season, but 
the team will know much more 
about themselves after a stretch of 
upcoming games where they will 
face Dickinson at home, and then 
travel to New Jersey to take on 
the number six ranked team in the 
country, William Paterson College. 


Teams sacrifice winter break for greatness 

Accomodations at Baker House and Baker refectory hold players over until spring 


By Dimitri Ross 


Christmas break is a time for 
most Juniata students to head 
home for the holidays and relax 
with friends and family. However, 
there will be several athletes at Ju¬ 
niata who will be sacrificing rest 
and relaxation, and instead, will be 
using the time to work towards be¬ 
coming champions. 

There will be three teams on 
campus over the break. Those 
teams are both men’s and women’s 
basketball, as well as the men’s 
volleyball team. They would love 
to be spending time with family 
like the rest of their classmates, but 
understand what has to be done in 
order to accomplish all of the goals 
they set. 

“I definitely enjoy having a few 


days at home with family, but I 
think being on campus over Christ¬ 
mas break helps to build chemistry. 
We are the only people on campus 
so we grow closer together over 
that time. I think that is key for 
late season success,” said sopho¬ 
more men’s basketball player 
Kevin Snyder. 

“We have a pretty long pre¬ 
season so I enjoy coming back 
for practices over break. That just 
means we are that much closer to 
playing games, which is what we 
put in the work for. I think those 
practices are a great opportunity 
for us to make strides as a team,” 
said sophomore volleyball player 
Will Powers. 

The athletes have practices over 
the break, but that still leaves sev¬ 
eral hours of the day. They often 


have to find creative ways to oc¬ 
cupy the idle time. 

“Last year we played lots of 
video games over break. “Call of 
Duty” was getting lots of action,” 
said Snyder. 

“We will usually get together 
and do different things like go to 
the Clifton 5 and watch a movie or 
sometimes just go bowling. Uiose 
things do not seem like much, but 
when we are on campus with no 
one else those activities help oc¬ 
cupy our time. It is a way for us to 
get off campus and have some fun 
at the same time,” said women’s 
basketball player Jordan Hileman. 

There was a time when the ath¬ 
letes had subpar accommodations 
over break. In recent years the ac¬ 
commodations have gotten much 
better though. The players lived 


off of cereal and cold cut sand¬ 
wiches in the past, but now Baker 
remains open for them to dine in 
three times a day. 

Athletes who five in East are al¬ 
lowed to stay in their room over 
break while those who five in other 
dorms stay in Baker House. 

“It is really not bad at all. We 
eat just as often as we do when 
school is in session and are all 
given a place to stay. I don’t know 
what more we could ask for,” 
said Powers. 

“In all honesty I think the food in 
Baker is better over break. I don’t 
know why, but it just seemed better 
to me. Baker house was cool too. It 
gave us a chance to just all be to¬ 
gether and hang out,” said Snyder. 

While practices are a vital part 
of the break for teams, they will 


also be playing games. Since 
most students are at home, the 
bleachers are not usually filled for 
these games. 

“It is a lot different playing 
games over break than playing 
during the semester. There is not 
much crowd support during break, 
but that can be a plus. It takes off 
some of the pressure of performing 
in front of a crowd. It allows us to 
just focus on what we are doing,” 
said Hileman. 

All teams who stay on cam¬ 
pus over break put in a great deal 
of work during that time in order 
to keep up Juniata’s rich winning 
tradition. That time helps the bas¬ 
ketball teams prepare for a tough 
conference schedule while it preps 
the men’s volleyball team to have a 
strong start to their season. 
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Top 10* 

• By: Shope and Slaff 


Facts about Iguanas or Something We 
Know about Kristin Stewart 



Known to make only one facial expression. 

Walks around naked. All the time. 

Favorite musical artist is Van Morrison. 

Known to be able to stay under water for 28 minutes. 
Known best for falling in love with a vampire. 

Has no talent. 

Is a herbivore. 

In a public feud with Perez Hilton and Adam Brody. 
Sheds it’s skin each winter. 

Is a pole dancer. 



Alchy-scopes: 

Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 

Various Bottles: People will 
think you are up to some¬ 
thing with red liquid in 
your water bottle, but you 
really just ran out of clean cups. 
Do your dishes. 

Solo Cups: You will give 
all your guests solo cups for 
easy clean up. That’s at least 
what you thought until your 
friends create a giant tower 
of the used solo cups, which 
soaks your floor. 

Shot Glass: You will be late to 
your social gathering this week¬ 
end and will want to catch up. 
The first six beers will come with 
ease, but tehn yuo’ll strat to feel 
a Ititle fnuny. 

Flask: You will want to drink 
in style this weekend. How¬ 
ever, when you break out the 
old flask people will think you 
have a drinking problem while 
they drink out of their various 
bottles. “Do you always cany 
that around man?” 

Right Outta the Bottle: Things 
will start to get a bit crazy when 
you drink straight out of the 
bottle. While people think your 
friend with the flask has a drink¬ 
ing problem, they’re cheering 
you on. You’ll be the life of the 
party this weekend! 








a Thumbs down to not having Reading Day. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the administration finally caught on to the fact that 
going on that day 

Thumbs up to the women’s basketball team being 
ranked no. 17 in the latest DM poll. Finally, people will 
recognize “Juanita.” 

Thumbs down to the head tent singing onstage at Mad¬ 
rigal. If we wanted to hear drunk people singing off key, 

we would go to Memories on Wednesday night. 

JC Edition: O-Chem Finals 


1. Wake up at 7:45 a.m. 

2. Camp out at library until 
it opens at 8:00 a.m. 

3. Rush up the stairs and 
drop all of your studying 
materials in a study room. 

4. Leave library. 

5. Go back to sleep. 

6. Wake up at noon. 

7. Return to study room 
and open O-Chem book. 

8. Read the first four words 
of chapter 14 and decide 
that you’d be more pro¬ 
ductive after grabbing 
some Muddy. 

9. Go to Muddy. 

10. Spend 45 minutes eat 
ing at Muddy... Then 
spend another hour and a 
half complaining with your 
classmates about every 


thing on the final. 

11. Return to studying. 

12. Alkanes, alkenes, al 
kynes... Bromination and 
oxidation... Shells and 
subshells... The list is nev 
er ending. 

13. Moving on. Practice 
test time. 

14. “Oh, wow... There is a 
lot I don’t know on these... 
Guess I should’ve read the 
spectroscopy chapter.” 

15. Don’t read the spectros 
copy chapter. 

16. Realize its 1:00 a.m. 
and head to dorm. 

17. Have a mild break 
down at 3:36 a.m. 

18. Start looking up online 
McDonald’s applications- 
a fiy cook shouldn’t need 


to know organic chemistry. 

19. Sleep for a few hours. 

20. Wake up and continue 
onward... Ketones and al 
dehydes... Carbocations 
and nucleophiles... and 
everyone’s favorite one of 
all, the backside attack. 

21. Cram until right before 
the exam. 

22. Hyperventilate as you 
walk into A100- knew I 
should’ve brought that pa¬ 
per bag. 

23. Calm yourself. 

24. Take test. 

25. Cry yourself to sleep 
for many nights to come 
(approximately five on av 
erage). I guess I should’ve 
read about spectroscopy 
afterall... 
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Larry Bock inducted into Juniata Sports Hall of Fame 

Banner commemorating his coaching achievements now hangs in rafters of Kennedy gymnasium 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 


On Feb. 4, 2012 Coach Larry Bock was inducted into the Juniata Sports Hall of Fame as the Most Winningest Coach in NCAA 
Women’s Volleyball history. President Tom Kepple delievered a speech to a packed gymnasium in Bock’s honor. 


By Seth Ruggiero 

Volleyball coaching legend 
Larry Bock was inducted into the 
Juniata Sports Hall of Fame Sun., 
Feb. 4 in front of a jam-packed 
Kennedy Sports and Recreation 
Center. Between the second and 
third sets of the men’s volleyball 
match against George Mason, 
Bock accepted this accolade and 
watched his name ride a ban¬ 
ner into the rafters. Bock’s 1,352 
coaching victories give him the 
most victories in NCAA history, 
regardless of division. 

“I’m not a numbers guy, or a 
counter or care about records,” 
said Bock. “I did very little; maybe 
a common denominator among a 
lot of people. This is more than just 
one person. The people’s shoul¬ 
ders I stood on, it was recognition 
for them.” 

Amidst the relentless “Larry” 
chants and “we love you” shouts, 
Bock, who was introduced by 
President Kepple, gave an endear¬ 
ing speech. As chills climbed up 
the spines of former players and 
fans, Bock delegated the credit 
away from himself and presented 
it to his family, coaches, players 
and close friends. 


“He’s never one to really like be¬ 
ing in the spotlight,” said Heather 
Pavlik, current head women’s vol¬ 
leyball coach, as well as Bock’s 
former player and assistant coach. 
“However, I think over the years 
he’s had to get used to it a little bit 
as it just comes with as much suc¬ 


cess as he has. He’s always some¬ 
one that spreads the credit around. 
Larry probably does shy away 
from taking as much credit as 
he deserves.” 

Bock had no choice but to ac¬ 
cept the spotlight on this night. He 
was the only hall of fame inductee 


in this year’s class. 

“His induction was kind of ex¬ 
pected,” said Steph Strauss, former 
player for Bock and current as¬ 
sistant coach at Juniata. “I’m glad 
they made him his own class in the 
hall of fame, because it is so well 
deserved. He’s in his own league 


in the coaching ranks, not only at 
Juniata, but in the whole country in 
any sport.” 

The all-time leader in NCAA 
women’s volleyball coaching vic¬ 
tories, Bock amassed a 1,252-192 
record over his 34-year career on 
the sideline. He also coached the 
Juniata men’s volleyball team for 
six seasons, adding 100 victories 
to that already astounding total. 

“This was the easiest induction 
in the history of Hall of Fames,” 
said Greg Curley, Athletic Director 
and men’s basketball head coach. 
“I just can’t tell you how fortunate 
we all are to have had the chance 
to work with him. He was very 
demanding, but at the same time 
he was always under control and 
always patient enough with those 
around him to let them succeed or 
fail on their own.” 

“I walked away loving every¬ 
thing about the sport because of 
Larry,” said Katie Charles ’05, a 
2004 national champion. “I never 
really wanted it to end. He taught 
us to be compassionate. Juniata 
volleyball is a very special place 
because of him.” 


► see larry bock page 6 


Shaking up the classroom 

Unique teaching tactics inspire students 


By James Dulaney 

Since the dawn of civilization 
the teacher has held a valuable, if 
not somewhat controversial, role 
in society. Meeting in museums 
or in public squares, teachers of 
old would impart upon their stu¬ 
dents the knowledge they needed 
to evolve as thinkers and the in¬ 
spiration they needed to act in the 
world. This ancient tradition con¬ 
tinues in Juniata’s classrooms. 

Though every professor has 
done his or her respective part 
to contribute to Juniata’s learn¬ 
ing environment, professors Ron 
McLaughlin, Richard D. Ma¬ 
honey, Kathy Jones and Andrew 
Murray have been noted for hav¬ 
ing teaching styles that are particu¬ 
larly unique, unorthodox, inspiring 
or a combination of the three. 

“To be quite honest, I really 
don’t know what I do that would 
be considered that unusual,” says 
McLaughlin, professor of psychol¬ 
ogy, “that could be said for any¬ 
body who teaches, because every¬ 
body makes his or her classroom 
his or her classroom.” McLaugh¬ 
lin has definitely succeeded in 
making the classroom his own. 

A defining aspect of McLaugh¬ 


lin’s teaching style is his tendency 
to address multiple unrelated sub¬ 
jects during the course of a lec¬ 
ture. “I’m well known for getting 
off-track and talking about things 
I hadn’t really planned to talk 
about,” admits McLaughlin. 

“What I prefer to have for a 
classroom environment is some¬ 
thing more informal and more 
relaxed, so I tell stories some¬ 
times,” McLaughlin explains. “I 
try to create an environment where 
people are relaxed, it’s somewhat 
informal and people feel free to ask 
questions. It’s not, T’m sitting up 
here lecturing you,’ I try to make it 
a conversation.” 

“You learn a lot of different 
things you did not expect to learn 
when you go into his classroom,” 
said junior Kieran Cavallo. “I also 
respect that he is not afraid to dis¬ 
cuss controversial subjects.” 

Juniata gives McLaughlin free 
reign to discuss what he wishes 
in class, an opportunity he has not 
always had. McLaughlin began 
teaching at Juniata after being dis¬ 
missed from a Catholic college for 
discussing abortion in a social psy¬ 
chology class. 

► see teaching page 2 


Inn experiences supernatural activity 

City Lights Paranormal Society makes visit to Huntingdon 


By Kayci Nelson 

Debra Saussure, owner of the 
Inn at Edgewater Acres in Alex¬ 
andria, PA, has experienced para¬ 
normal activity since acquiring the 
estate over four years ago. City 
Lights Paranormal Society (CPLS) 
has met with Saussure four times 
to determine who or what is pres¬ 
ent in the house. 

“I originally owned a restaurant 
along with my husband Mark sev¬ 
eral years ago. After we owned the 
restaurant for a while, we really 
wanted to buy a property some¬ 
where in Huntingdon,” said Sau¬ 
ssure. “Somehow, word got around 
we were looking for property and 
the previous owners of Edgewater 
Acres called us asking to buy.” 

The first visit from CLPS took 
place over three years ago. To date, 
CLPS has investigated the Inn on 
three different occasions. CLPS 
explains their experiences on their 
website from their March 27,2010 
investigation of the Inn. 

The CLPS team consists of El¬ 
len, Kathy, Deb, Marissa, Oscar, 
Joe and Ed. While investigating, 
the team attempted to disprove the 
claims before declaring the build¬ 
ing haunted. However, in the ini¬ 


tial walk around, Joe and Deb wit¬ 
nessed a fleeing apparition. 

“Some guests have told me they 
hear children running up and down 
the hallway. Three weeks ago, 
guests that were staying in a room 
thought they heard something like 
a chandelier fall through the ceil¬ 
ing. After we searched every floor, 
there was no object or person to be 
found,” said Saussure. 

The premises include a main 
building, a bam, a stable and an 
implement shed. Originally, the 
Inn was a two floor log cabin. The 
cabin is where a majority of the al¬ 
leged hauntings take place. 

The CLPS team placed equip¬ 
ment inside the house and out¬ 
side the building. CLPS states, 
“Intelligent hauntings tend to run 
away from unusual activity and 
go to quiet secluded locations.” 
The team split into three groups at 
11:15 p.m. with Ellen, Kathy and 
Deb as team one, Marissa and Os¬ 
car as team two, and Joe and Ed as 
team three. 

Throughout the night, team one 
heard voices in the building and 
knocking sounds. Team two heard 
voices as well and experienced 
more direct incidences. Team three 
heard unusual shuffling in the 


gift shop. 

“I do not believe ghosts or spir¬ 
its actually exist. However, visiting 
the Inn at Edgewater Acres would 
actually allow students in Hunting¬ 
don to check out something new 
and find out for themselves wheth¬ 
er the building is haunted,” said 
sophomore Kate McDonald. 

Saussure has previously stated 
seeing figures darting by and glid¬ 
ing across the room. She has also 
opened the doors to the dining 
room and found silverware rear¬ 
ranged on the tables. Footsteps and 
voices are commonly heard from 
the second floor when no one is 
there as well. 

“I would definitely visit the 
house,” said senior Stephanie Metz. 
“I don’t think it will actually attract 
more people to visit Huntingdon, 
but I think it would definitely be 
exciting for the people of Hunting¬ 
don to experience these claims of 
paranormal activity.” 

From there, the team spent half 
an hour in the stables. CLPS heard 
a female’s voice, a male’s voice, 
responsive knocking noises and 
a blast of air as if someone had 
charged at them. 

► see haunted page 5 
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Tuten inspires students to delve into Juniata’s history of past, present 

Sophomore colloquium collaborates on encyclopedia, learns historical writing, research techniques 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Dr. Jim Tuten stands in front of books that his sophomore history students will use to in their research for juniata encyclopedia. 


By Kelsey Molseed 


Professor Jim Tuten’s sopho¬ 
more colloquium history class will 
be collaborating on an encyclope¬ 
dia about Juniata. The encyclope¬ 
dia will cover Juniata’s past and 
present, with topics ranging from 
important people to traditions and 
sports teams. 

Sophomore colloquium is a 
required class for sophomore 
history majors, which focuses 
on die development of research 
skills and various types of histori¬ 
cal writing. While most history 
classes are content based, sopho¬ 
more colloquium is much more 
skills-oriented. 

In order to expose students to a 
precise type of historical writing 
and research they may not have 
encountered in other classes, Tuten 
decided to assign the encyclopedia 
project, which “requires students 
to put their noses into primary 
sources in an archival setting I 
adapted the formatting guidelines 
from one of the most highly-re¬ 
garded University presses, so the 
editorial standards are very high,” 
said Tuten. 

Tuten has assigned similar proj¬ 
ects in the past. His history of food 
class publishes recipes in a cook¬ 
book, and his Civil War and Re¬ 
construction class writes articles, 
or “episodes,” for the “History 
Engine” website. The new ency¬ 
clopedia assignment is similar to 
these past projects. 

Students are given a list of topics 
to choose from, and each student is 
required to write a roughly 1000- 
word encyclopedia entry about the 
topic. Students have been looking 
for information on everything from 
the libraiy archives to old copies of 
“The Juniatian.” 

“There have been a few books 
written on Juniata,” said sopho¬ 
more Elena Ostock, who is work¬ 


ing on the Mountain Day ency¬ 
clopedia entry, “I also looked 
through all of the old year¬ 
books.” Junior Gabbi Ricciardi, 
who did not take the class during 
her sophomore year, is research¬ 
ing women’s soccer for the assign¬ 
ment. 

“It’s been really neat looking 
at all the archival stuff and seeing 
how much Juniata has gone 
through,” said Ricciardi. “I want 
to become a museum curator, 
so I’m really interested in all of 
the research.” Other students 
will be writing on topics such 
as Calvert Ellis, May Day, and 
Juniata football. 

Only a few weeks into the as¬ 
signment, some students are run¬ 


ning into difficulties. Relatively 
little information exists on many of 
the topics, and much of the original 
documentation has been lost over 
the years. 

“There’s only so much pub¬ 
lished literature on Juniata Col¬ 
lege,” said Tuten. “There are a 
number of books; there are cer¬ 
tainly articles out there. There are 
lots of primary sources, though 
not a lot of secondary sources.” 
Tuten put as many resources as 
he could on reserve at the library, 
although students will still need 
to search elsewhere for additional 
research. 

“Definitely one of the chal¬ 
lenges is finding the information,” 
said Ricciardi. Much of her topic’s 


information was moved around 
campus and has been lost in the 
process. However, she has found 
the process helpful in her history 
education. 

“I think that Sopho¬ 
more Colloquium is trying 
to build history students and give 
them the foundation to be able to 
do all the research for all of their 
other classes,” said Ricciardi. “I 
hope that I’ll be able to use this 
class as a background for my pro¬ 
fessional life.” 

A large amount of the infor¬ 
mation Ostock has found on past 
Mountain Days has been about 
weather conditions, informa¬ 
tion that is not useful for an en¬ 
cyclopedia. However, she too 


has found the project beneficial 
and enjoyable. “I’ve been talking 
to Dr. Sowell, who’s been writing 
a bookend seminar on the myth of 
Mountain Day,” said Ostock. “The 
story was that it was a smallpox 
epidemic, but it was actually, they 
think, just a very severe case of 
chicken pox.” 

Ostock has also learned things 
about Juniata outside of Moun¬ 
tain Day. “It’s been cool looking 
back through Juniata’s history,” 
she said. 

“Most of the time, when a 
class is over, that’s the end of the 
work,” said Tuten. This time the 
end of the semester will not nec¬ 
essarily mean the end of the en¬ 
cyclopedia project for Sophomore 
Colloquium students. 

The plan cunently is to have 
the encyclopedia published online 
rather than in print, although Tu¬ 
ten says that a hard-copy may be 
a possibility. 

“Server space is relatively cheap 
and has the potential to reach 
a bigger audience over time, and 
people increasingly turn to the 
web for that kind of information,” 
he said. 

Tuten hopes students will be 
driven to submit their highest 
quality work, recognizing that 
the encyclopedia might be pub¬ 
licly available on the Internet. 
Publishing the project makes 
success about more than just a 
grade, because the final project 
may be presented to a very big 
audience. “There’s some sense of 
personal pride associated with it,” 
said Tuten. 

This year’s class of nine students 
will develop the first nine encyclo¬ 
pedia entries. Tuten also hopes that 
the project will be on-going over 
several years, with each in-coming 
class of Sophomore Colloquium 
students adding new entries to the 
encyclopedia. 


Unconventional teaching exposes students to different ways of learning 


► from teaching page 1 

Any students taking classes with 
Professor Richard D. Mahoney, 
Elizabeth Evans Baker Profes¬ 
sor of Peace & Conflict Stud¬ 
ies, can expect to be challenged 
and to rely upon their own opin¬ 
ions and insights on the real world 
for assignments, not just regurgita¬ 
tion. 

“In this particular field, when we 
say ‘our mission is to study wars, 
human problems and issues of hu¬ 
man potential, if that’s not the real 
world, then it’s fakeiy, it’s ideol¬ 
ogy,” says Mahoney. “We really 
need to understand what’s going 
on out there.” 

To promote this understanding, 
Mahoney makes sure everyone in 
his class participates and invites 
opinions covering the entire politi¬ 
cal spectrum. 

“It’s a personal continuum of re¬ 
lationships between professors and 
students and professors amongst 
themselves, and a continuum of in¬ 
tellectual exchange. To me, that’s 
what this business is about,” said 
Mahoney. 

Mahoney also utilizes classroom 
simulation to prepare ^dents for 
real world events. A course he 
taught on jobs in national secu¬ 
rity spent months preparing for a 
mock-National Security Council 


meeting and brought three national 
security employees in from Wash¬ 
ington to participate. 

For Mahoney, ‘this shows you 
can take a classroom and bring it 
as close to real life as possible.” 

Students also find his in-class 
personality to be one of his teach¬ 
ing tools. “Professor Mahoney is 
an actor,” says senior Alex Olthoff. 

“In class he puts on an aura 
of competitiveness and confi¬ 
dence and uses that as a means 
of getting his message across to 
people who may otherwise not 
take him seriously if they knew 
what a teddy bear he was in his of¬ 
fice,” said Olthoff. 

Down the hall from Mahoney’s 
office is the office of Andrew Mur¬ 
ray, Baker Professor of Peace and 
Conflict Studies, Emeritus. Mur¬ 
ray began teaching at Juniata in 
1971 and continues to teach into 
his retirement. 

But despite Mahoney’s years of 
experience and the disagreement 
of his students, he has never con¬ 
sidered himself a good teacher. 

“I certainly never intended to be 
a teacher. I kind of fell into it,” says 
Murray. “I came here as chaplain 
and my appointment as chaplain 
included an appointment in the de¬ 
partment of religion.” 

Since then, he has taught classes 
in subjects varying from peace and 
conflict studies to music to infor¬ 


mation technology. He attributes 
his broad teaching palate to “hu¬ 
bris” and a “need for new chal¬ 
lenges.” 

“I get bored easily. I could never 
do the same thing year after year. 
I’ve taught many different sub¬ 
jects, and I’ve enjoyed it for my 
own interest and my own develop¬ 
ment,” says Murray. 

“Teaching is something you can 
never get exactly right, so anyone 
who stays with it has to be thinking 
of refining how they do the teach¬ 
ing and do the preparation,” 
said Murray. 

He considers teaching a partner¬ 
ship with the students and enjoys 
creating a “learning dialogue” in 
the classroom. For instance, he 
finds he learns much whenever 
his peace and conflict classes write 
and perfonn simulations of politi¬ 
cal conflicts. 

Similarly, his class, Water & 
Conflict, features a test on a glos¬ 
sary made entirely of words, terms 
and dates provided by the students. 

Professor Mahoney de¬ 
scribes Murray as embodying 
the open-minded, solution seek¬ 
ing mindset of the peace and 
conflicts department. 

“He is an idealist; a lot of this 
field is about idealism, it’s about 
doing it a different way, a better 
way and a different way,” says 
Mahoney. 


“I’m really interested in the stuff 
I’m teaching. If that inspires peo¬ 
ple, I’m glad,” says Murray. 

Kathy Jones, associate professor 
of education, strives to inspire oth¬ 
ers to become inspiring teachers. 

Since Jones was a child, she has 
had a very “hands-on” approach 
toward learning and this inspired 
her teaching style. 

“That’s my primary modality of 
learning. It worked for me and I 
knew it would work for other peo¬ 
ple,” says Jones. 

“A lot of students don’t realize 
they are kinesthetic learners and a 
lot of teachers, because the modal¬ 
ity of teaching is still the lecture 
style, assume then that all children 
can learn in the same manner,” 
said Jones. 

“We know now that students 
need to be exposed to many differ¬ 
ent ways of learning,” said Jones. 

Jones spent 17 and a half years 
teaching secondary school level 
agriculture and natural science and 
fondly remembers the classroom 
activities she developed. 

When Jones left to teach at the 
college level, she recalls her stu¬ 
dents insisted she not leave so their 
younger brothers and sisters could 
experience her classroom. The 
students were placated, though, by 
the idea that she would be instruct¬ 
ing young teachers how to teach 
like her. 


Jones developed teaching 
through costumes, as well as 
characters like Amelia Earhart 
and Benjamin Franklin’s twin 
sister Beatrice, while working at 
the secondary-school level and 
now instructs her education stu¬ 
dents on how to employ these 
methods themselves. 

“I do this to show them, espe¬ 
cially my secondary education 
students, how putting something 
else on and coming in as different 
characters shows how a subject 
can come alive,” says Jones. 

According to Jones, “I want 
them to think about how they can 
use costuming in the classroom 
and how they can get involved.” 

“Her projects and her assign¬ 
ments deal with real life, prac¬ 
tical situations,” said junior 
Nathan Salamone. 

According to Sal¬ 
amone, “She also tries 
to incorporate information that 
is useful in a real world life. Her 
energy is unmatched by any Ju¬ 
niata faculty. She inspires her 
students to learn while simultane¬ 
ously attempting to make them 
better people.” 

Many attribute Jones’s energy 
and imagination as the two quali¬ 
ties that will serve her best in her 
newly appointed position as head 
of the education department 
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Six seniors advance to final round for Fulbright Fellowship program 

Students share their aspirations to expand horizons through international research, leadership 



JEFF BRUZEE/ JUNIATIAN 


Three of Juniata’s six finalists for the prestigious Fullbright Fellowship Program 
stand in front of Founders Hall on a cold and snowy afternoon. Pictured from left 
to right: Seniors Katerina Korch, Ceth Parker, and Kathleen Connolly. Not pictured 
above are seniors Jared Edgerton, Alyson Glass, and Michael Thompson. 


By Diane Nguyen 

After a long application process, 
six seniors from Juniata College 
have been selected as Fulbright 
Fellowship finalists. Seniors Kat¬ 
erina Korch and Ceth Parker have 
both applied for research positions. 
In contrast, seniors Mike Thomp¬ 
son, Alyson Glass, Kathleen Con¬ 
nelly and Jared Edgerton have all 
applied for English teaching assis¬ 
tant positions. The finalists explain 
what their plans involve should 
they receive the fellowship. 

In the spring semester of 
2011, Dr. James Tuten, associ¬ 
ate professor of history and the 
Fulbright advisor oh campus, 
began recruiting students for the 
Fulbright Fellowship. 

The Fulbright Fellowship is a 
program funded by the U.S. De¬ 
partment of State. “It’s seen as 
accomplishing a couple of goals 
at once,” said Tuten. “One is a dip¬ 
lomatic goal. Everyone who wins 
a Fulbright is to see themselves, 
in part, as a representative of the 
United States.” 

The fellowship is comprised of 
two main categories: an English 
teaching program and a research 
program. 

Korch applied to go to the Neth¬ 
erlands. When asked how she 
chose the Netherlands program, 
she said she looked for coun¬ 
tries that did not have a language 
requirement since she speaks 


only English. 

“The Netherlands didn’t have 
that kind of requirement, so that 
sort of narrowed my list down, 
and then just talking to the differ¬ 
ent professors,” said Korch. “The 
part of the Netherlands, the north¬ 
ern part that I would be going to, is 
really close to Germany, so there’d 
be a lot of opportunities for me to 
travel.” 

Because Korch does not know 


Dutch, she would attend a Dutch 
school before the start of her fel¬ 
lowship as part of her application. 

As part of the research program 
of the Fulbright Fellowship, Korch 
was required to develop a research 
proposal with a research advisor 
in the Netherlands. Korch, who 
hopes to go to graduate school for 
chemistry, entitled her research 
proposal, “Catalytic Asymmetric 
Carbon-Carbon Bond Formation 


with Organolithium Reagents.” 

“I’m looking forward to meeting 
my research advisor because I’ve 
only ever contacted him through 
e-mail,” said Korch. “He seems 
like a really nice guy, so I would be 
really excited to meet him and to 
work in his lab on the project. I’m 
really excited about the project.” 

“Science is really an interna¬ 
tional community,” said Korch, 
“You’re collaborating with all 
these different groups and reading 
other groups’ papers, so it would 
be nice to know the context of 
what it’s like to work in that kind 
of environment. And definitely, if 
I can foster relationships with my 
mentor that I can bring back to the 
U.S., that will certainly help me in 
many of my endeavors.” 

Parker, who had lived in Africa 
when he was younger, applied for 
a research position in Botswana. 
During an internship at Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology this 
past summer, Parker met a contact, 
Max Essex, who does research on 
AIDS in Botswana. 

“The grant that I applied for 
was to the Botswana-Harvard 
AIDs Initiative in Botswana, and 
I’m going to do ADDS research,” 
said Parker. 

One of the experiences that Park¬ 
er would be most excited about is 
being a part of the initiative. “Bo¬ 
tswana has the highest prevalence 


of AIDS, almost 24 percent of the 
population is infected with AIDS, 
which is a preposterous amount,” 
said Parker. 

“It has the most advanced tech¬ 
nologies and scientists working 
towards it, so that would be really 
neat to work in that kind of brain 
trust,” said Parker. “And also it 
would be great to be in Sub-Saha¬ 
ran Africa.” 

Connelly, who had originally in¬ 
tended to apply for a research pro¬ 
gram in England, decided to apply 
for an English teaching assistant 
position in Malaysia. 

If Connelly were to receive the 
fellowship, she would spend 10 
months in a rural part of Malay¬ 
sia. hi that time, she hopes to work 
with the school to bring some of 
the ideas and experiences she ob¬ 
tained from working with Science 
in Motion. 

“I didn’t realize until the middle 
of the summer that the admission 
rate for getting a Fulbright in the 
U.K. is like a 3 percent chance be¬ 
cause so many people apply to the 
U.K. and they only take 15 [appli¬ 
cants],” said Connelly, “So I ended 
up deciding that I wouldn’t apply 
for a research fellowship.” Con¬ 
nelly had also tried to apply for a 
research fellowship in Italy; how¬ 
ever, the research institution did 


► see Fulbright page 5 


EES Capstone looks to set into motion the creation of functioning farm 

Seniors develop five year infrastructure plan, focus on building sustainable housing near Peace Chapel 


By Taylor Cox 

As part of their environmental 
science senior capstone project, a 
small group of innovative students 
is attempting to set up a fully func¬ 
tioning farm near the Peace Cha¬ 
pel. The group of seniors is work¬ 
ing with Dr. Neil Pelkey, associate 
professor of environmental sci¬ 
ence, and a few other professors, 
to write the plan for the farm. 

The students have many of 
hopes for the farm, but Pelkey 
pointed out the major function of 
the Capstone course. 

Pelkey said, “The first thing is 
for student experiences, that stu¬ 
dents get to come and learn about 
organic and sustainable systems.” 

The group has a lot of excellent 
goals for the farm and many of 
diem deal with being environmen¬ 
tally friendly. The students work¬ 


ing on this project are each work¬ 
ing on different aspects. Senior 
Darrin Foltz talked about the goals 
for the farm. 

“The goal of die whole project 
is to develop a 5 year plan... to lay 
down an infrastructure and get it to 
a point where we can pass it on to 
the next year’s class,” said Foltz. 
Writing the plan for the farm will 
require a lot of work. 

Within the five-year plan, the 
seniors want to improve certain as¬ 
pects of the farm. Foltz said, “Our 
five year plan is to ... improve 
drainage, rebuild the shed so that 
the potatoes do not rot and... build 
sustainable housing.” 

Last year, about two acres of po¬ 
tatoes were grown and harvested, 
but the fields did not drain well and 
the potatoes began to rot in the cur¬ 
rent storage shed. 

Foltz said that he and senior 


Elyzabeth Engle are working on 
“... getting a composting system.” 
Foltz said, “We are going to start 
small and try to do the pre-con¬ 
sumer waste in the love line.” This 
way they will know what is going 
into the compost heap; only certain 
foods can be used to make an ex¬ 
cellent compost heap. 

For right now, they do not know 
where to put the compost heap 
or what to do with it since much 
of the project has yet to move to 
the farm. Foltz said, “We know 
someone in Belleville that can 
take a bunch of our waste and 
compost it for us, which might be 
what we have to do in the begin¬ 
ning. Eventually, we would like to 
be self-sufficient.” 

Additionally, senior Eleanor 
Provias is working on organizing 
another goal for the farm. Provias 
said her goal is “creating a sustain¬ 


able living situation on the farm.” 

“We are hoping to be as much 
off the grid as possible,” said Pro¬ 
vias. The group is looking into 
using composting toilets and sus¬ 
tainable building materials. The 
seniors want the farm to be as en¬ 
vironmentally friendly as possible 
and to create very little waste. 

Another way to increase the 
sustainability of the farm is to use 
recycled energy. The group has 
thought about possible energy 
sources, two of which are vegeta¬ 
ble oil and biodiesel. 

Senior Erin Burt said, “We 
were considering using all the 
vegetable oil we have here and 
we can get quite a lot from So- 
dexo. What we are thinking of 
doing is using the vegetable oil to 
generate power and heat for the 
sustainable housing.” 

In the housing at the farm, they 


could use the vegetable oil to pow¬ 
er a generator, which would pro¬ 
vide heat and electricity. 

The farm could also be powered 
by biodiesel, but Burt said, “Bio¬ 
diesel is adding another step and 
gives a byproduct.” The biodiesel 
process produces a substance that 
can be used in soap, but it may not 
be efficient or environmentally 
friendly to make the soap. 

“Right now we are looking 
at using a diesel generator and 
modifying it to use vegetable oil,” 
said Burt. 

It is still undecided whether the 
farm will use vegetable as a heat 
source, or convert it to biodiesel. 
The energy just has to be made as 
efficiently as possible. 

Senior Marcin Jaroszewicz is 
working closely with the capstone 
farm project, but is not an environ¬ 
mental science POE himself. For 
his part of the project, he is figur¬ 
ing out how to deal with the dis¬ 
tribution of food produced on the 
farm. 

Sodexo bought a large quantity 
of die potatoes grown on the farm 
last year, so they may be a useful 
company to sell the surplus of food 
produced on the farm. 

Jaroszewicz hopes that a com¬ 
munity will form around the farm. 
“I would like to see a culture of 
food sovereignty and some kind 
of community that cares for one 
another around food,” said Jaro¬ 
szewicz. 

Jaroszewicz went on to describe 
food sovereignty as taking “own¬ 
ership of what we eat, what it af¬ 
fects, and who gets to eat.” 

Settingup a farm requires peo¬ 
ple, money, organization and an 
interest. The seniors working on 
the farm project have provided all 
of these things with hope that die 
farm continues to grow in all of 
these aspects. 
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Sophomores aim to promote transparency 

Class of 2014 takes advatange of position to implement change 


By Allison Blumling 

Since the beginning of the spring 
2012 semester, the Student Gov¬ 
ernment officers from the class of 
2014 have made efforts to fonnai- 
ize student Senate procedures, in¬ 
crease government efficiency, and 
promote transparency within the 
JC student body. 

Sophomore class President Mi¬ 
chael Melvin, vice president Zach 
Strouse, treasurer Derrick Magnot- 
ta, and secretary Jake Messer first 
presented their proposal at the reg¬ 
ular Senate meeting held on Feb. 2. 

“As sophomores, we’re in a 
unique position on campus; three 
out of us four will not be running 
for reelection this spring because 
of the usual interruptions of junior 
year,” said Magnotta. “So at this 
point, we feel that our efforts will 
be best directed to building our in¬ 
stitutional integrity rather than die 
usual of a class.” 

“The sophomore class ap¬ 
proached the executive board with 
some ideas that they feel, and we 
agree, will make Senate procedure 
and profit a lot more efficient,” 
said executive board president se¬ 
nior David Grim. “It will allow 
people’s ideas to be heard clearly 
and respectfully.” 

As part of their proposal and 
ultimate goal to amend die consti¬ 
tution and bylaws, the sophomore 


officers suggested that the Senate 
becomes more of a vehicle for 
change. “We hear an onslaught of 
complaints yet recognize few re¬ 
sults,” said Magnotta. “We would 
like to see floor time reserved for 
an open discussion of student is¬ 
sues.” 

Part of this change involves 
sending Senate meeting agendas 
out to students with the daily an¬ 
nouncements, to encourage more 
attendance and interest from the 
student body in legislative affairs. 
The previous meeting’s minutes 
will then be sent out the following 
Friday. 

Both of the aforementioned 
changes met approval by the other 
class officers, but the third raised 
some controversy: the use of a roll 
call vote in making decisions. This 
would involve each Senate mem¬ 
ber voting aloud after their name 
is called by the executive board 
secretary. 

“I think the advantage of that is 
that it allows a recording of how 
everyone votes, which could then 
be published and sent out with the 
meeting minutes,” said Messer. 
“And if people don’t like how 
you’re voting, they won’t vote for 
you again.” 

“There’s so much peer pressure 
in that,” said junior class president 
Jade Wronowski. 

Rob Strauss, the junior class 


vice president, agreed. “The prob¬ 
lem with that is that an anchoring 
bias; if you see that one person 
votes ‘yes,’ the chance of the next 
person voting ‘yes’ will skyrocket 
up,” he said. 

Ultimately, the executive board 
decided to compromise by record¬ 
ing each vote on a computer data¬ 
base under the Senate members’ 
name. This will allow voters to not 
influence each other while still re¬ 
cording each vote to be published 
to the campus. 

This proposition was approved 
when the Senate reconvened Feb. 
8, but die final vote will not occur 
until the next meeting on Feb. 16. 

According to its Constitution, 
Student Government is established 
for “the communication of student 
needs and desires to other constitu¬ 
encies of Juniata College.” 

As a primary representation of 
Juniata College, the student gov¬ 
ernment and executive board pro¬ 
mote leadership, incite change, 
and provide a voice for JC students 
and the community at large. Their 
duties include processing financial 
allocations, approving new RSOs, 
and conducting regular meetings 
to address student affairs. 

Student senate meetings con¬ 
vene every other Thursday at 9 
p.m. in BAC C225. Student atten¬ 
dance is both allowed and encour¬ 
aged. 


Major Event 



By Gavtn Edgert on _ 

Since joining Juniata College 
in 2009 as the head swim coach, 
Lauren O’Donnell has been a very 
active member of the community. 
O’Donnell’s newest role on cam¬ 
pus is Director of Residential Life. 

Over winter break O’Donnell 
was offered the position of Resi¬ 
dential Life Director after her pre¬ 
decessor Tim Launtz was named 
the new head football coach for 
the Eagles. 

As a Division III All-American 
swimmer, O’Donnell has had 
many doors opened to her through 
athletics. “I swam and played soft- 
ball in high school,” O’Donnell 
said, “and then I went to TCNJ 
[The College of New Jersey] and 
swam there. It was really my pas¬ 
sion and what got me coaching.” 

On top of O’Donnell’s hard 
work rejuvenating the swim team 
she also worked as residence direc¬ 
tor of Cloister, a position she was 
not too familiar with. “When I was 
originally hired as the RD I hadn’t 
had much experience in Res. Life, 
I lived in a dorm in college but that 
was about it. I think there are a lot 
of similarities between Res. Life 
and athletics. Being in charge of 
your RAs is like being a leader on 
a team.” 

After being named Head of 
Residential Life, O’Donnell had 
to forfeit her position as RD of 
Cloister. She did not understand 
what she was leaving behind. “It 
was nice having free housing and 
a free meal plan. I never realized 
the value of that until now that I’m 
paying my own rent.” 

O’Donnell definitely sees the 
benefits of the move, however. 
“I love Huntingdon, I walk to 
work almost every day and I 
have a little dog who appreciates 
the backyard.” 

O’Donnell can be seen on 
campus and around Huntingdon 


taking a stroll with her tenier 
breed, Winnie. 

Despite a busy work schedule, 
O’Donnell finds time to cheer for 
her beloved Phillies, watch Col¬ 
lege Football and, if she has the 
time, play football. 

O’Donnell loves competing 
and has reaped the benefits that 
sports have given her. Speak¬ 
ing about the progression of the 
swim team, O’Donnell says, “We 
have been growing each year and 
getting better.” 

As a testament to O’Donnell’s 
competitive nature and love of 
coaching she will go the extra dis¬ 
tance to prepare her swimmers as 
best she can. Freshman swimmer 


now she [O’Donnell] isn’t letting 
us shave our legs just to slow us 
down a [few] milliseconds so that 
we will be that much faster when 
we shave right before the champi¬ 
onship meet. She does a lot to help 
us. When we were training in Flor¬ 
ida we were all dying and Lauren 
dove into the pool and swam a fifty 
meter lap underwater just kicking 
to prove to us we can do it too.” 

Through coaching at Juniata 
College, O’Donnell was able to 
secure a position as RD of Cloister, 
which introduced her to working 
in Residential Life. 

As a former RD, O’Donnell ap¬ 
preciates the importance of what 


RD’s and RA’s [Residence Assis¬ 
tant] do. “My experience prepared 
me for this job. You learn as you 
go, and I expect to keep learning as 
a Director of Res. Life.” 

To compliment O’Donnell’s 
work experience she also had a 
great amount of higher education 
under her belt. 

“I have my Master of Ad¬ 
ministration so there are things 
that happen in real life that you 
don’t learn at school and at the 
same time you find yourself ap¬ 
plying tilings that you learned 
at school.” 

Hard work and passion are two 
adjectives that are commonly used 
to describe O’Donnell’s life and 


rightfiilly so, her credentials speak 
for themselves. 

Prior to joining to Eagles in 
2009, O’Donnell was an assistant 
coach at SUNY New Paltz, where 
she served as an advisor to the 
school’s Student-Athlete Advisory 
Committee. 

Before spending time at New 
Paltz O’Donnell was coaching 
club teams in the area surround¬ 
ing TCNJ as well as coaching at 
her alma mater. “I was a gradu¬ 
ate assistant coach for women’s 
swimming at TCNJ helping run 
drills, dry-land training, weight 
room workouts, and practice plans 
for different swimmers,” said 
O’Donnell 

While working as the assistant 
coach at TCNJ, O’Donnell found 
free time to work as head coach of 
the Greenwood Park Swim Club 
and assistant coach with the East¬ 
ern Express Swim Club, both local 
club teams. 

Since she spends so much time 
in and around the pool, O’Donnell 
has earned certifications in pool 
operating, lifeguard training in¬ 
structor, CPR for the professional 
rescuer, First-Aid, automated ex¬ 
ternal defibrillators and 02. 

This summer O’Donnell will be 
traveling to help coach swimming 
camps at the University of Georgia 
and the University of Texas, two 
prestigious swim programs. 

O’Donnell will be working with 
Georgia’s head coach Jack Bauer- 
le, who was the 2008 USA Olym¬ 
pic team women’s swimming head 
coach, and has been named South¬ 
eastern Conference Coach of the 
year 11 times and National Coach 
of the year five times. 

As the recently appointed Direc¬ 
tor of Residential Life, O’Donnell 
plans to stay at Juniata College for 
quite a while to continue her pas¬ 
sions for swimming, coaching and 
leading. 


Lauren O’Donnell joins administration as director of residential life 

Current Juniata women’s swim coach replaces Tim Launtz, expects to continue learning in new position 
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Recently appointed Driector of Residential Life and head women’s swim coach, Lauren O’Donnell, plans to 
use her previous two years of experience as a Resident Director of Cloister to succeed in her new position. 

Shayna King said, “As of right 
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Fellowship finalists share helpful advice, information to future applicants 


► from Fulbright page 3 

not respond in time. 

When asked if she regretted not 
being able to do the research, Con¬ 
nelly said that she did not regret it 
at all. “However, the angle that I 
came at with teaching Fulbright is 
that if I want to go into veterinary 
medicine ... part of being a vet¬ 
erinarian is teaching people new 
things,” said Connelly. “So I actu¬ 
ally like the idea of going to an¬ 
other country and teaching people, 
learning from them and getting 
some practice for myself interact¬ 
ing with people.” 

“What I like about the Fulbright 
is that it’s veiy difficult for people 
our age to pick up and move to an¬ 
other country, either to do research 
or to teach. It’s just not something 
that’s easy to do economically, fi¬ 
nancially and socially” said Con¬ 
nelly, “Fulbright gives a lot of 
support to students ... They really 
make it easy for kids our age to go 
to another country and to get these 
great experiences.” 

Edgerton applied for an Eng¬ 
lish teaching assistant position 
in Kosovo. “It’s a good career 
step,” said Edgerton, “and I 
was interested in going back to 
Eastern Europe.” 

Before applying for the Ful¬ 
bright, Edgerton had studied 
abroad for a semester in the Czech 
Republic and another semester in 
Morocco. Edgerton also worked 
in the State Department over 
the summer. 


“Kosovo brought together the 
three countries because of the 
NATO [North Atlantic Treaty Or¬ 
ganization] Intervention in the 90s, 
I would be going back to Eastern 
Europe and it’s a Muslim country 
like in Morocco. So it was for three 
reasons, and that’s how I basically 
pitched it in my personal state¬ 
ment,” said Edgerton. 

“They [the people who review 
the Fulbright applications] get so 
much, that I heard they like some¬ 
thing interesting,” said Edgerton. 

When asked what he would do if 
he won the Fulbright Fellowship, 
Edgerton replied, “I’m hoping to 
work with the Army War College 
in the summer, then go to Kosovo 
because that would be a natural 
step for peace-keeping, and then I 
want to go to graduate school for 
international relations.” 

Glass, who studied abroad last 
year in die Czech Republic, ap¬ 
plied for the Macedonia program. 

“To be honest, it’s not like teach¬ 
ing English is my end-all-be-all 
job, but what I was excited about 
for Macedonia was that it’s not 
just teaching English, but it’s also 
for teaching American history and 
American culture, which is cer¬ 
tainly more exciting to me than 
teaching English,” said Glass. 

Thompson, who had studied 
abroad in Dalian, China for a year, 
applied for a program in Taiwan. 

“It’s actually a really good op¬ 
portunity to get back to China for 
me. That was one of my goals for 
after graduation.” said Thompson, 


“To go back, to work on my lan¬ 
guage skills and also do something 
that I could build my resume on.” 

“I sort of asked to be placed or 
let it be known that I would be 
okay with being placed in a rural 
setting because I thought that that 
would not only make me more 
competitive but I also think I could 
learn a little bit more about the cul¬ 
ture,” said Thompson. 

Thompson is most looking for¬ 
ward to emerging himself in the 
Chinese culture again, . “I think it 
would be really great to get back 
into the swing of my Chinese,” 
said Thompson. “It’ll be nice to re¬ 
turn to that after a year ... and I’m 
also looking forward to working 
with the kids.” 

Some of the finalists recall the 
most terrifying part of their experi¬ 
ence in applying for the Fulbright. 

“I’m actually more nervous now 
than ever before,” said Thompson, 
“The second part of the Fulbright 
doesn’t come back at a set date ... 
They say before May 15, but I’ve 
already had people contact me 
and ask me what I’m doing and 
fhave to tell them, ‘Well, I don’t 
know because I’m waiting on the 
Fulbright.’ I may not find out until 
April, which is around the deadline 
for accepting graduate programs,” 

“The most nerve-wracking part 
of the application was, four days 
out from the application being 
due, my advisor saying that the 
grant that I had proposed would 
be a million dollars, take four year 
to get mnning and take a hundred 


people. Rewrite die grant, he said.” 
Parker recalled. 

“The next day, I tried contacting 
people. Had nothing.” said Parker, 
“And then finally got in contact 
with somebody two days out. 
Then, the day before it was due, I 
spent about 18 hours writing an e- 
mail. I stalled it at noon and went 
until five o’clock the next day, 
when it was due. It was horrific. So 
don’t do that.” 

“Finding out what to say in an 
essay,” said Connelly. “I really 
wanted to do teaching English in 
Malaysia, partly because I’ve 
been abroad and I know that ... 
being able to interact globally is 
really important.” 

“It can give you a great new per¬ 
spective on things, but it’s hard not 
to say, T really want to help these 
kids so that I can help broaden 
their horizons,’ without that sound¬ 
ing really condescending and belit¬ 
tling.” said Connelly. “When you 
really think about it, they are es¬ 
sentially becoming bilingual, and 
most people in Malaysia speak 
English, which is actually more 
than can be said for a lot of Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

The finalists offer their advice to 
anyone who is considering apply¬ 
ing for the Fulbright Fellowship. 

“Do your research,” said 
Thompson. “Don’t just spin the 
globe, put your finger on it, and 
pick a country and then write 
an essay about how you find the 
culture in, say, Nigeria fascinat¬ 
ing. Do your homework and find 


something in Nigeria that relates 
to you and something you want to 
explore there.” 

“In the midst of applying, don’t 
take critiques too personally.” said 
Glass, “Find a core group of peo¬ 
ple who will edit your things, just 
keep doing rough drafts and save 
all your drafts because I wound 
up changing something and some¬ 
one would tell me, ‘No, that’s 
even worse than what you had 
written before.’” 

‘T would definitely say it’s large¬ 
ly about who you know, especially 
for the research one,” said Parker, 
“It’s good to have worked in dif¬ 
ferent labs, so you can get different 
scientists to write your recommen¬ 
dation letter.” 

“You can get advice from Dr. 
Nagengast, Dr. Tuten and Dr. Bar- 
low early,” said Edgerton. “They 
have a good track record for get¬ 
ting people through.” 

“I would encourage freshmen 
and sophomores to look into what 
kind of opportunities there are, 
what kind of scholarships and fel¬ 
lowships they would be able to ap¬ 
ply for come junior and senior year 
because sometimes it’s helpful to 
know what kind of places you can 
go to, so that if you step back a few 
years you can work on building to 
get there,” said Connelly. 

“For juniors who are thinking 
about applying for the Fulbright, 
start working on it early, espe¬ 
cially if you’re thinking about ap¬ 
plying for research fellowship,” 
said Connelly. 


Fletcher, Cook-Huffman venture to Rwanda 

Graduate accompanies professors to establish study abroad site 
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The Edgewater Inn acts as an inn, hotel and restaurant/bar off of River 
Street on the way to Alexandria. As of right now, it has been visited three 
times by supernatural teams and the owners are re-vamping the inside 
of the inn adding both a porch and a bar. 

Ghosts haunt Alexandria 


By Natasha D. Lane 


Professors Allison Fletcher 
and Celia Cook-Huffman along 
with Lily Kruglak ‘11, a Juniata 
graduate, plan to travel to the Af¬ 
rican country of Rwanda late this 
month in hopes of starting a study 
abroad program with one of the 
local universities. Currently, they 
plan for the program to begin in 
the summer of 2013 and to last for 
three weeks. Despite Profes¬ 
sor Fletcher taking the forefront on 
this program she doesn’t take any 
credit. “I think that it originated 
very much from a student who has 
now graduated called Lily Krug¬ 
lak. She went there for her study 
abroad. And when she returned to 
campus she felt a strong desire to 
raise awareness about genocide on 
campus and so last year we had a 
Genocide Awareness and Action 
Week,” said Fletcher. 

Both professors wish for 
the program to be open to students 
of all POEs. “I think there are other 
reasons for thinking about Rwanda 
for students and it’s not directed at 
students in a particular discipline. 
We would imagine students from 
many different disciplines would 
be interested in something like 
this,” said Fletcher. 

Cook-Huffinan believes 
that this program will add variety 
to Juniata’s study abroad options. 
“It’s also about the college’s stra¬ 
tegic planning initiative to develop 
more programs with Africa. It’s 
an opportunity for us to stand and 
expand programs that Juniata of¬ 
fers on that continent,” said Cook- 
Huffinan. “There are very few 
academic institutions here that 
have study abroad opportunities 
in Rwanda so we would be on the 


cutting edge of that,” said Fletcher. 

Currently, the only Juniata study 
abroad program in Africa is in The 
Gambia. Many colleges lack pro¬ 
grams in Africa due to people’s 
ignorance and the negative stigma 
Africa holds. Fletcher believes this 
is a growing problem. “That’s why 
I like to teach African History, to 
try and disrupt those stereotypes,” 
said Flecther. 

Cook-Huffinan believes one 
challenge will be to simply edu¬ 
cate people about Africa die con¬ 
tinent. “We tend to talk about a 
continent as a country. We talk 
about African culture instead of 
African cultures. To be more spe¬ 
cific, Rwanda culture would be 
very different from Soudi African 
culture and the many other differ¬ 
ent cultures in Africa. We tend to 
see it as one lump place instead of 
a place of multiple peoples,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Fletcher explained why both she 
and Cook-Huffinan have personal 
interest in traveling to Rwanda. “I 
teach classes on genocide so I’m 
particularly interested on going 
and Ceilia is interested because 
she’s Peace and Conflict Studies. 
Rwanda is an ideal site to think 
about post-genocide reconciliation 
practices,” said Fletcher. 

The Juniata representatives 
will begin the trip by going to the 
National University of Rwandda 
in Butari to talk about academ¬ 
ics. They will then talk to people 
working in the country, especially 
at Non-Government Organiza¬ 
tions (NGOs). But they will not 
be staying in one place, instead 
traveling all over the country and 
visiting different genocide memo¬ 
rials. “As faculty members our 
goal is to make contacts, estab¬ 
lish relationships so that we can 


than plan a trip to take students 
for a short term study abroad trip,” 
said Cook-Huffman. 

Kruglak is excited to have the 
opportunity to help start this pro¬ 
gram. “It was definitely a very 
rewarding experience for me and 
looking at Juniata study abroad 
opportunities, there are many of 
them, but there are none like this. 
And I think coming from a Peace 
and Conflict Studies POE, having 
a program accessible to Juniata 
students that really does look at a 
society that has had the experienc¬ 
es Rwanda ... it’s a very valuable 
context to learn in,” said Kruglak. 

Kruglak believes that if the pro¬ 
gram is developed it will be a pop¬ 
ular study abroad destination. “I 
think it provides an opportunity for 
that kind of study. After the Geno¬ 
cide Awareness and Action Week 
last year, there was an interest that 
people had to study in Rwanda and 
learn more. I think the interest is 
definitely there and if we create the 
opportunity to go people will want 
to go,” she said. 

Some students already seem ex¬ 
cited about the idea of having an 
opportunity to travel to Rwanda. 
Freshman Stephanie Gioia, be¬ 
lieves that this program would be 
good for Juniata and its students. 
“I think it’s a good idea. It’s a new 
place and we’ve never gone there 
before so it’s a good opportunity 
for kids to explore somewhere 
new,” she said. 

The fact that several students are 
already interested in the program 
is a good sign. Freshman Natasha 
Rosier thinks studying in Rwanda 
will be an interesting learning ex¬ 
perience. “It’s sounds interesting,” 
said Rosier. “It would probably be 
a good chance for students to learn 
more about Africa.” 


► from haunted page 1 

The CLPS team ended the in¬ 
vestigation with 2000 photos and 
60 hours of video and audio to re¬ 
view. 

Teams one and three also docu¬ 
mented numerous electronic voice 
phenomena (EVPs). Before the 
team felt the cold blast of air, the 
EVPs uncovered a male’s voices 
saying, “Halt.” 

“Given the time, I would defi¬ 
nitely like to visit Edgewater Acres 
and attempt to make contact with 
any presence that might be in the 
house,” said Andrew Dudash, head 
of reference services. 

“After reading the article from 
the “Huntingdon Daily News,” it 
definitely seems like an interest¬ 
ing place to visit in Huntingdon,” 
said Dudash. 

The Inn at Edgewater Acres, 
originally owned by John Penn, 
grandson of William Penn, was 
built in 1762. The Inn is ten miles 
west from where the Juniata In¬ 


dian tribe originated sitting by the 
Juniata River. The river was used 
as an advantage point of attack for 
the Indians in the French and In¬ 
dian War. 

“The house is very old so we 
have had to do a lot of renovations 
recently,” said Saussure. “We are 
really trying to get more people 
aware of the house and what a his¬ 
torical feature it is to the Hunting¬ 
don area.” 

After reviewing die information, 
CLPS concluded the Inn at Edge- 
water Acres is haunted. Additional 
ghost hunting crews and talk of 
producing a film about Edgewater 
Acres are underway. 

“I always feel like I’m in the 
presence of something a little odd. 
I use to think I was just tired or los¬ 
ing my mind seeing these things 
and feeling what I feel. I was al¬ 
ways told stories about the house 
before I bought it and now that I’m 
here, I just thank goodness I feel 
like something good is here,” said 
Saussure. 
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Coach Smith enforces rules for safe gym 

Requests that students respect equipment, etiquette, others 

By Haley Schneider 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 


Coach Smith preaches safety, clean shoes, and absolutely no gum-chew¬ 
ing while working out in Kennedy Recreation center. Headphones are 
prohibited while using weights but are allowed on cardio equipment. 


For students at Juniata College, 
using the gym in Kennedy Sports 
and Recreation Center is a privi¬ 
lege that may be revoked if they 
fail to obey the rules. 

Coach Smith, the strength and 
conditioning coordinator, says that 
the rules are important because 
they help maintain order and safety 
in the gym. 

“Keep it nice, keep it clean, keep 
it safe. That’s what all the rules are 
for, and that’s the only reason we 
have rules,” said Smith. 

Like other privileges, such as 
driving, there are consequences for 
those who don’t follow the rules. 

“This is a privilege to come 
here,” Smith said. “We’re not go¬ 
ing to let somebody come in here 
and put somebody else at risk.” 

Smith explained that most gyms 
would immediately revoke some¬ 
one’s membership if they were dis¬ 
respectful. The Gym in Kennedy 
is a little more lenient, however, 
Smith has had to ask students to 
leave. This has occasionally been 
necessary, since refusing to com¬ 
ply with the rules can put everyone 
in danger. 

“The most important rules to 
follow are all the rules pertaining 
to safety,” Smith said. 

Ronnie Shrift, the strength and 
coordinating intern, agrees. “We 
don’t want anyone to get hurt 
here,” said Shrift. 

Safety is especially important 
when working with the weights. 
Smith requires those lifting heavy 
weights to have spotters. When us¬ 
ing the bench press, students must 
put collars on the weights to make 
sure they are secure. 

For students who use the dumb¬ 
bells, it is important to remember 
not to leave them on the benches. 
Besides causing tares and damage 
to the benches, they could roll off 
and hurt somebody. In addition, 
the dumbbells should be put back 
where they came from immedi¬ 
ately after being used. 

Some students who use the gym 
feel that some rules are too strict. 
Freshman Lily Dudek, who is on 
the women’s soccer team, espe¬ 
cially does not understand why 
headphones cannot be worn every¬ 
where in the gym. Since she does 
not always like the music that is 
played in the gym, she wishes that 
she could listen to her own music 
while lifting. 

“If you have headphones on, you 


can’t communicate with people,” 
Smith said. Communication is im¬ 
portant when lifting heavy weights 
to ensure everyone’s safety. 

Headphones are only allowed 
on the aerobic equipment. Stu¬ 
dents are not permitted to wear 
headphones at any time using 
the weights. 

Shrift, who uses the gym him¬ 
self when he is not working, wor¬ 
ries the most when students use 
improper technique when they are 
lifting. He tries to help students 
correct their technique so that they 
don’t get hurt. 

According to Smith, the hardest 
rules to enforce are the ones that 
deal with cleanliness and hygiene. 
Gum is not allowed in the gym be¬ 
cause of the risk of students putting 
it on the machines when they are 
done with it. 

“I really don’t care if people 
chew gum, but because of this, we 
don’t allow them to chew gum,” 
said Smith. 

Clean sneakers are also a neces¬ 
sity, as dirty shoes will track mud 
around the gym floor. Smith rec¬ 
ommends that students who use 
the gym keep a separate pair of 
gym shoes that they do not wear 
outside. 

“I think the students do a really 
good job of following the rules, 
for the most part,” Shrift said. In 
his experience, students are some¬ 
times lax about the rules upon re¬ 
turning from a break, but they eas¬ 
ily adjust when they are reminded. 

Smith suggests that students 


who are new to the gym read all of 
the signs around die gym. 

“We try to post all the rules and 
regulations,” Smith says. How¬ 
ever, not all students notice these 
postings. Freshman Dan Attner 
was unaware of any particular 
rules. 

“I didn’t know there were any 
rules,” Attner said. Attner assumed 
that students should use their own 
judgment when using the gym 
and not do anything to disrupt die 
other students. 

Smith also advises students to 
use their common sense in the 
gym. There are many unwritten 
rules that are just common cour¬ 
tesy. Many of these rules deal 
with sharing space. There is lim¬ 
ited room in die gym, and students 
must be aware of what others are 
doing at all times. 

Most importandy, students must 
be respectful. Students should be 
respectful to other gym users, and 
be mindful of safety procedures, so 
that everyone can enjoy the gym. 

“First of all, it’s about the stu¬ 
dents who go here,” Smidi said. 
The rules are there to ensure that 
every student can enjoy the ben¬ 
efits of die gym. 

If a student does not know 
something or feels unsure about a 
certain piece of equipment, they 
should ask. Shrift says that those 
who work in the gym will always 
to help students who are uncer¬ 
tain of what is expected of them. 
“We’re here to help you with what¬ 
ever you need,” said Shrift. 


JC recognizes athletic accomplishments 


► from Larry Bock page 1 

volleyball is a very special place 
because of him.” 

Bock’s ability to teach his play¬ 
ers and his thirst for competition 
and success were easily recog¬ 
nized. Throughout his 34 year 
coaching career, he was named 
die American Volleyball Coaches 
Association (AVCA) ‘‘National 
Coach of the Year” five times, as 
well as the Volleyball Monthly/ 
ASICS “National Coach of the 
Year” three times. 

Under the leadership and direc¬ 
tion of Bock, Juniata was the only 
team to appear in all 30 NCAA 
Division HI Tournaments, reach¬ 
ing at least the quarterfinal round 
each time. But Bock’s most pres¬ 


tigious achievement came in ‘04 
and ‘06, when he led the Eagles 
to the program’s first and sec¬ 
ond NCAA Division in National 
Championships. 

As a result of his unparalleled 
career, Bock was selected as a 
member of the first class in the 
AV CA Hall of Fame and as a char¬ 
ter member of die Pennsylvania 
Volleyball Coaches Association 
Hall of Fame. 

“Some coaches are really good 
at the motivation aspect, while oth¬ 
ers are experts in the Xs and Os 
or recruiting,” said Abby Leonard 
’06, member of Juniata’s first na¬ 
tional championship. “Lany sim¬ 
ply has got it all. He always had 
high expectations for his players 
and the faith in our abilities that we 
could do some very special things. 
He was veiy good at getting our 


teams to set goals and work to¬ 
gether to achieve them.” 

As the night continued and the 
third set of the men’s match be¬ 
gan, the Eagles seemed to bottle 
up some of the night’s magic. The 
men’s volleyball team fought back 
from an 0-2 set disadvantage to 
win die match against George Ma¬ 
son; capping off an already unfor¬ 
gettable evening. 

“It was a veiy special night,” 
said Bock. “My old high school 
basketball and baseball coach Jack 
Dickey was in attendance. If'I ever 
wanted to coach like anyone, it 
was Coach Dickey. He was a real 
teacher and a real coach.” 

It’s safe to say, just as Bock 
looked up to his former high 
school coach, so have many Ju¬ 
niata student athletes looked up to 
Bock. 



lilqyilpleporter 

llliou could pick anyone to run 
ag®fjiit Obama in the upcoming 
election, who would you pick? 


Jewel Daniels ‘13 


Kelsey Kohrs‘14 


John Huntsman 


“Dn Emil 

Nagengast” 

Douglas Shoutz 


“Cody 

Johnson.” 

Iseleh Slutter ‘15 


would do 

anything for Ron 

Ben Kitko ‘13 


“Rick 

|||dy White‘12 
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Juniata presidential search commences with open forum discussion 

Dialogue directed toward most sought-after professional, personal characteristics for Kepple f s replacement 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Student government members gather in Neff Lecture Hall on Monday, Jan. 31, 2012 to ask questions and 
make suggestions about Juniata's next president. This discussion was led by Dr. Stanton Hales, a search con¬ 
sultant for Academic Search. 


By Patrick McEvoy 

After serving 14 years at Junia¬ 
ta, President Tom Kepple will be 
retiring following the 2012/2013 
school year. The presidential 
search committee has started the 
search for his replacement. 

The presidential search com¬ 
mittee members include Gerald 
Kruse, Wei-Chung Wang, Belle 
Tuten, Rob Yelnosky, Athena 
Frederick, Frank Pote, Gayle Pol¬ 
lack, Bud Wise, Mary White and 
student representative Rob Strauss. 
The committee started the process 
during this past summer, but did 
not have a committee meeting re¬ 
garding the search until September 
2011. 

The first step taken was the 
hiring of search consultant Stan 
Hales, from Academic Search, in 
early December. Hales will assist 
in creating the job profile for the 
next president of Juniata as well as 
aid in the recruiting process. 

The job profile is a six to eight 
page summary of what the com¬ 
mittee would like to see out of 
the next president. The profile in¬ 
cludes the current status of Juniata, 
the challenges and opportunities 
that currently exist at Juniata, as 
well as the type of person, both 
professional and personal charac¬ 
teristics, that Juniata is looking for 
in the next president. The commit¬ 
tee hopes to have the job profile 
completed by the end of Februaiy. 

Right now the search com¬ 
mittee is in what is known as the 
pre-search study. The search com¬ 
mittee has gathered information 
from the faculty, administration, 
students, and the Juniata commu¬ 
nity in order to accurately see what 
people want in the next president 
of Juniata. 

Lynn Cockett, associate profes¬ 
sor of communications said, “They 
have to know what they’re doing 
in the business sense. They have 
to be able to raise money. They 
have to be able to think creatively 
about higher education. Continue 
to work hard to grow our endow¬ 
ment.” 


The search committee has pro¬ 
vided students, faculty, administra¬ 
tors and the community with many 
opportunities to voice their opin¬ 
ions and say what they want to see 
in the next president of Juniata. On 
Jan. 30 and 31, Hales spent both 
days gathering information on 
what people wanted from the next 
president. 

A lunch was held in which Hales 
went from table to table asking 
questions and getting feedback. 
There was also an Open Campus 
Forum in which students, faculty 
and members of the community 
could voice their opinions. Bud 
Wise, co-chair of the search com¬ 
mittee, said “We were thrilled to 
have the student input on Jan. 30 
and 31 to help shape the job pro¬ 
file.” 

Strauss feels that student input is 
crucial to the selection process. “I 


think it’s very important because 
without the students none of this 
would be here. The whole reason 
for college is to educate the stu¬ 
dents, so we want the students to 
be happy, we want the students to 
strive, we want to be able to bring 
in great students, and also maintain 
the students that we’ve been keep¬ 
ing here for all four years,” said 
Strauss. The committee wants to 
find a candidate that meets the cri¬ 
teria of the student body and will 
take the student voice into consid¬ 
eration when deciding on the next 
president. 

Elise Mihranian, sophomore, 
said “I think the next president 
of Juniata really needs to under¬ 
stand what we embody and what 
is important to both students and 
faculty. The next president should 
be someone who is willing to be¬ 
come part of our identity rather 


than make the college part of his.” 
At the open forum on Jan. 31, stu¬ 
dents that attended stated that find¬ 
ing a president that met the needs 
of the Juniata identity was impor¬ 
tant to them. 

Some students, like Anthony 
Glossner, sophomore, want a pres¬ 
ident that will show support to all 
clubs and hopefully eliminate the 
underfunding of clubs on campus. 
“I want a president who shows sup¬ 
port for underfunded clubs,” said 
Glossner.Nikki Halstead, a fresh¬ 
man, said “They need to be willing 
to take some risks. Continue being 
involved with the students, maybe 
even more so if possible.” 

At the open forum on Jan. 31, 
students expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion for President Kepple and his 
ability to connect with the student 
body and said they wanted to see 
that kind of mentality continue af¬ 


ter the choosing of the next presi¬ 
dent. 

Gathering student input is one of 
the main strategies the search com¬ 
mittee will use to create the job 
profile, and determine the criteria 
for possible candidates. 

Once the job profile is complete, 
there will be a period from March 
to early May when the commit¬ 
tee will publicly announce that 
President Kepple will be leaving 
following the 2012/2013 school 
year. There will be an advertise¬ 
ment in “The Chronicle of Higher 
Education.” “The search commit¬ 
tee’s goal is to be as transparent 
and communicative as we can, 
but without breaching the com¬ 
mitment to confidentiality in the 
search,” said Wise. 

The upcoming summer will be 
a recruiting period devoted en¬ 
tirely to finding and receiving in¬ 
formation on possible candidates. 
Hales and Academic Search will 
be selecting from a pool the pool 
of 2500-3000 candidates. Once 
school has gotten back into ses¬ 
sion and committee members have 
returned, the committee will meet 
and discuss the information Hales 
and Academic Search have gath¬ 
ered over the summer and narrow 
the list down to 12-20 candidates. 
The candidates that are selected 
will meet with the committee and 
answer a variety of questions that 
will allow the committee to select 
three finalists. 

Following the selection of the 
three finalists, each candidate will 
visit campus for two days in Oc¬ 
tober and continue to meet with 
members of the committee as well 
as members of the community and 
answer any questions people might 
have. There will be open forums 
that people may attend to gather 
information on the three finalists 
as well. 

After the year-long process, the 
search committee hopes to have a 
final decision made by December, 
before the end of next year. For 
more information and periodic up¬ 
dates, see http://www.juniata.edu/ 
president/search/. 


Student body expresses opinions on 2012 U.S. presidential elections 

With Republican party nomination still up in the air, college community anticipates emergence of front-runner 


By. Laura Bancroft 

The Presidential Election is a 
time in which political hopefuls 
may spill each other’s blood, bash 
each other’s views, and battle it 
out for the presidential position. 
Every four years this event comes 
around that occupies the headlines 
of newspapers and reports for 
months, bringing controversy and 
debate into conversations across 
the nation. 

During the last election, the 
United States saw more uproar and 
dispute in one election than they 
may have ever seen in previous 
ones. Two strong-willed female 
candidates, Republican Sarah Pal¬ 
in and Democrat Hillary Clinton, 
were up against the first African 
American candidate, Democrat 
Barack Obama. 

This time around, Republican 
candidates Mitt Romney, Newt 
Gingrich, Ron Paul and Rick San- 
torum are not only up against each 
other, but also declared Democrat¬ 
ic candidates Barack Obama and 
Randall Terry. 


Right now, leading Republican 
candidate Mitt Romney seems 
to have gained the most popular¬ 
ity and support from Republican 
voters considering he beat Newt 
Gingrich 31 percent to 26 percent 
in the GOP nomination. Though 
this was not a landslide win, recent 
polls have shown that Republican 
voters see Romney as a more sin¬ 
cere presidential hopeful in com¬ 
parison with Gingrich. 

On the liberal side of the elec¬ 
tion, leading Democratic candidate 
Barack Obama has decided to en¬ 
ter to the race once again, declar¬ 
ing himself a strong, Democratic 
competitor who will not give up 
without a fight. Four years ago, 
we saw him heavily influence the 
views held by not only Americans, 
but also people around the globe. 
He utilized an effective strategy, 
which helped him maintain his 
Democratic supporters and win 
over many Republicans as well. 
This came as a shock to govern¬ 
ment officials and the general pop¬ 
ulace alike. 

Candidates who are in the run¬ 
ning to be the next President 


dedicate all the time they have to 
campaigning their cause and win¬ 
ning over the votes of Americans 
across the nation. Campaigns are 
financed by public funding from 
the federal government for prima¬ 
ry and general elections. It is still 
early in the campaign process con¬ 
sidering the fact that Americans 
will not be casting their votes until 
early November. It is very impor¬ 
tant for each presidential candidate 
to be making himself and his goals 
as president known to the general 
populous of the country. 

Though this was the case four 
years ago during the 2008 Presi¬ 
dential Election, recent polls have 
shown that some Americans have 
grown increasingly frustrated with 
the ways Obama has dealt with 
certain government decisions and 
policies. Some think this will hurt 
his chances of re-election. Others 
hope that his success in the 2012 
campaign will provide all the an¬ 
swers American voters are cur¬ 
rently seeking. 

Voter s and politicians are unable 
to predict the future, but America 
should hope that politicians will 


carry out their platforms. 

It is vital that any election is tak¬ 
en seriously, especially presiden¬ 
tial elections. Because Americans 
thrive under a democracy, the na¬ 
tion is able to contribute thoughts 
and opinions regarding the govern¬ 
ment and its policies. 

Young adults are the voice of 
the future. Juniata College students 
should recognize the importance of 
getting involved, being informed, 
representing their opinions, and 
defending their arguments. “You 
should know all the qualifications 
that a president should exhibit 
because your vote impacts many 
people,” said freshman Arielle 
Maines. 

“It’s important that students par¬ 
ticipate in every election, not just 
this one in particular-. But with an 
incumbent in President Obama 
running for re-election, it will cer¬ 
tainly be an exciting election. And 
students should care about poli¬ 
tics and the law and their rights as 
Americans. They should vote to 
represent their views,” said senior 
David Grim. 

Presidential candidates must 


make it their duty to address the 
main issues that are relevant across 
the United States. In the past year, 
America has experienced econom¬ 
ic trouble, the loss of jobs because 
of such economic turmoil, and a 
persistent battle over whether or 
not the war in Iraq should come 
to an end. “I think the general 
consensus of the public is that the 
economy is the biggest issue right 
now,” said Grim. 

There are many layers to any 
election and campaign, especially 
presidential ones. Politicians dedi¬ 
cate years of their lives in order 
to serve the American people, 
demonstrate good character, and 
to make sound decisions regard¬ 
ing laws and policies on behalf of 
the citizens of this nation. Ameri¬ 
can voters of all ages should stay 
knowledgeable and defend what 
they stand for politically. 

Grim said, “In general, making 
sure I’m informed in understand¬ 
ing that there’s a wide array of is¬ 
sues, not just what the media wants 
to portray the election as. There’s 
a lot more to it than just the sound 
bites and the clips.” 
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“SOPA” pushed to the back-burner, internet censorship still at large 



EDITORIAL 


When Republican Representa¬ 
tive Lamar Smith originally pro¬ 
posed the Stop Online Piracy Act 
(SOPA) in late October of last 
year, the bill was quick to receive 
opposition from numerous legila- 
tors, companies, organizations, 
and websites. This legislature, if 
passed, would allow the United 
States law enforcement to combat 
the spread of copyrighted intel¬ 
lectual property as well as coun¬ 
terfeit goods over the Internet. In 
short, this act and others similar 
would grant the United States 
government the right to police 
the Internet, effectively under¬ 
mining the freedom that is Net 
Neutrality, which we all have 
enjoyed since public internet pro¬ 
viders began to surface in the 
late 1980s. 

Through the efforts of web¬ 
sites such as Wikipedia, Reddit, 


Google and a multitude of other 
popular companies, an innumer¬ 
able amount of Americans learned 
of the dangers presented by SOPA 
and its counterpart PIPA, or the 
Protect IP Act. On Januaiy 18, 
2012, these websites and over 
7,000 others held a 24-hour ser¬ 
vice blackout to protest these bills, 
offering options on their home 
pages for users to write to their lo¬ 
cal congressmen about stopping 
the bill. Having rallied the support 
of millions of Americans nation¬ 
wide, one by one the former sup¬ 
porters of the bill announced on 
their own various web-feeds that 
they would no longer stand behind 
SOPA. The consensus among 
many was that the bill was 
now dead and that the war had 
been won. 

While this massive protest¬ 
ing campaign may have stopped 
SOPA dead in its tracks, the United 
States government’s efforts to 
police the Internet have not dimin¬ 


ished in the slightest. On January 
19,2012, the day after the blackout 
protest, The United States Justice 
Department seized and shut down 
the domains of Megaupload Limit¬ 
ed, an online file sharing company 
based out of Hong Kong. While 
Megaupload, like any other file 
sharing website, did contain its fan- 
share of illegally pirated material, 
it is no question that there were just 
as many legitimate users on the 
website who used it for the legal 
purposes of storing personal files. 

However, in the eyes of the 
United States Justice Depart¬ 
ment, Megaupload was deemed 
“an organization dedicated to 
copyright infringement.” And just 
like that, with zero SOPA or PIPA- 
related bills having actually passed 
through Congress, a non-Ameri¬ 
can website with over 180,000,000 
registered members was seized 
and shut down. The company’s 
founder, German national Kim 
Dotcom, as well as three other 


Megaupload executives, were all 
arrested in New Zealand and ex¬ 
tradited to the United States. 

In a world where the German 
owner of a website operated out 
of Hong Kong can be arrested in 
New Zealand per the request of the 
United States, it is plain to see that 
the days of true Internet freedom 
are numbered. Whether or not Kim 
Dotcom and his colleagues were 
guilty of the indictments alleged 
against Megaupload, the shutting 
down and seizure of a website 
that was a legitimate source of 
storage for millions of paying us¬ 
ers mirrors the exact censorship 
threats presented by the suppos¬ 
edly “dead” SOPA. The United 
States took down this website 
without a trial and without any 
new laws like SOPA even being 
in place. 

In response to the swift and 
trial-free termination of Megaup¬ 
load, a number of other file host¬ 
ing websites have shut down their 


services in fear of facing a similar 
fate. While some larger hosting 
companies such as MediaFire 
and RapidShare have expressed 
an indifference to this incident, 
justifying the legitimacy of their 
businesses, smaller hosting sites 
such as FileSonic, FileServe, and 
Uploadstation have limited the 
functionality of their services and 
have removed sharing options. 

The free and open Internet that 
we have all grown up enjoying 
the fruits of seems to be approach¬ 
ing its last branches. Despite the 
outstanding efforts on the part of 
millions of American citizens to 
combat this censorship, the Unit¬ 
ed States government, with the 
gargantuan amount of monetary 
support from companies such as 
the Motion Picture Association 
of America and the Recording 
Industry Association of Ameri¬ 
ca, will not hesitate to continue 
pushing for the right to police 
the web. 


Presidential 



You have heard all the medi¬ 
cal reasons to quit smoking. And 
I know the impact is real having 
watched a number of my friends 
and family pass away from the im¬ 
pact of lifelong smoking. But now 
there is another compelling reason 
to quit - you may not get a job! 
According to a recent article in the 
USA Today, “Baylor Health Care 
System, one of the Dallas area’s 
largest employers, has taken sev¬ 
eral savvy steps in its fight against 
smoking. It has offered free smok¬ 
ing-cessation programs to work¬ 
ers, made its campus smoke-free 
and slapped a health insurance sur¬ 
charge on employees who smoke.” 
Increased cost of health insurance 
should be a big incentive to stop. 


Perspective 

But Baylor has now gone one step 
further by no longer hiring smok¬ 
ers. Again, from the USA Today, 
“Baylor says that as a healthcare 
organization, it wants to practice 
what it preaches: discouraging 
one of the nation’s deadliest health 
habits.” In fact, today 21 states 
permit organizations to refuse to 
hire smokers. And other organi¬ 
zations like Georgia Power, Geis- 
inger Health System and Cleve¬ 
land Clinic have also stopped 
hiring smokers. While we have 
not yet banned smoking on cam¬ 
pus, Juniata protects those who do 
not smoke by banning smoking 
in buildings. In addition, we help 
smokers quit by providing cessa¬ 
tion resources through the Health 
and Wellness Center and Human 
Resources office. 

The message is clear - stop 
smoking now. Cigarettes are ex¬ 
pensive, you, and those around 
you, are likely to have negative 
health effects from smoking, your 
health insurance may cost more 
and now you might not get that job 



Have a topic that you would 
like President Kepple to write 
about? Simply e-mail your sug¬ 
gestion to juniatian@juniata. 
edu. 



Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


Ask the Administration 


“What is the policy on students 
missing class due to serious ill¬ 
ness? How much school can they 
miss before they have to take a 
leave of absence? ” 

When a student informs us of 
a serious illness we do every¬ 
thing possible to provide support 
and guidance to help the student 
through the situation. 

If it seems the student will be 
able to complete courses or com¬ 
plete a reduced course load, we 
will work with the student and her/ 
his professors and advisors to pro¬ 
vide the support needed for suc¬ 
cess. We can also explore other 
options like incompletes. Each 
situation is unique and includes 
many variables like the timing of 
the semester, the seriousness of the 
illness, whether the student will be 
absent from campus, and the na¬ 
ture of the classes they are taking 
(do they have lab components that 
will be difficult to recreate, etc.) 
There is no ‘formal rule’ about 


when a student must take a leave 
of absence because of serious ill¬ 
ness. Instead we try to determine 
the best course of action for each 
student in the context of the partic¬ 
ular situation. The hope is that we 
help students complete a semester 
when that makes sense and won’t 
cause undue stress or a negative 
effect on their health. When it 
seems like the obstacles to suc¬ 
cessful completion of a particular 
semester are too high and will cre¬ 
ate a significant toll on the student 
academically, emotionally, and/or 
physically, we encourage the leave 
of absence. In situations like this, 
we often say “completing college 
is not a race. You want to do it as 
best you can.” 

-Dan Cook-Huffman, assistant 
dean of students 

Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


CORRECTIONS 

In issue 5 on December 8,2011, the “Training room fixes bumps, 
bruises, and boo-boos” article had a misprint in a quote from ath¬ 
letic trainer Jeff Lydig. The statement from Lydig should have read, 
“It was a half court shot as time expired to win the game.” 

The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in¬ 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 
subject line. 


Career Day 

Friday, February 24,2012 
11:00 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
Kennedy Sports & Recreation Center 

Over 100 employers registered! 
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Juniata Theater Department Presents “Three Sisters” 

Chekhov play adaptation becomes a relatable experience for all audiences 



Under the guidance of show director, KJ Sanchez, and stage manager, senior Jess Spirko, the cast and crew of 
the upcoming play “Three Sisters” rehearses on stage. The play will begin Feb. 16 2012 at 7:30 p.m. and run 
through Feb. 25. Check the Juniata webpage for more information. 


By ADAM LESCALLETTE 

The Juniata College theatre 
department is proud to present 
“Three Sisters,” the next play to 
be performed in the Suzanne von 
Liebig Theater. 

“Three Sisters” is a 1901 Rus¬ 
sian play by Anton Chekhov. It is 
a naturalistic play about three sis¬ 
ters who live in a provincial Rus¬ 
sian town but dream of returning 
to Moscow. Its main theme is the 
search for meaning and purpose in 
a constantly changing world. 

Junior Sara Deppenbrook, soph¬ 
omore Jessi Haggarty-Denison 
and sophomore Libby Casey play 
the roles of the sisters, Olga, Irina 
and Masha. 

The play also stars sopho¬ 
more Chris Ingersoll as Andrey, 
freshman Genevieve Boutilier as 
Natasha and junior Ben Mahan 
as Vershinin. 

Director KJ Sanchez gave in¬ 
sight into the show. “It’s prob¬ 
ably one of the top 20 plays of all 
time,” said Sanchez, “The acting 
is so genuine. It really represents 
life on stage.” 

When asked how “Three Sis¬ 
ters” differs from other plays, 
Sanchez said, “It requires attention 
from the audience.” The play has 
four acts and is three hours long, 
requiring a definite commitment 
from the audience. “It’s the oppo¬ 
site of today’s media,” said San¬ 
chez. 

The play is relatable and there¬ 
fore makes it an entertaining des¬ 
tination for any student. Many dif¬ 
ferent emotions are involved in the 
plot, providing an opportunity for 
the audience to connect with the 


people onstage. 

According to Sanchez, “It rep¬ 
resents an honest and thorough 
examination of the human heart 
and what it means to be human.” 
With enough thought, the play 
might even inspire a re-evaluation 
of one’s life. 

Sanchez commented on the 
timelessness of the play, saying 
‘“Three Sisters’ is something that 
“doesn’t need to be contempo¬ 
rized,” even though it was written 
over a century ago. 

It takes a lot more time and 
effort to prepare a show than 
it might seem. Senior Jessica 
Spirko, the stage manager for the 
show, explained what went into 


the preparation. 

“Auditions started last semester, 
and rehearsals started the first day 
of this semester,” said Spirko. Re¬ 
hearsals take place weekly, Mon¬ 
day through Saturday. 

First, the actors spend a few 
weeks memorizing lines and per¬ 
fecting their performance. There 
are thirteen actors total. Spirko’s 
job is to organize and communi¬ 
cate cues between the actors, direc¬ 
tor and electricians. 

“This cast has been amazing. 
They’re extremely cooperative, 
respectful and fim,” said Spirko 
about her crew. “They make my 
job easy.” 

Even though the play itself is 


aged, Spirko said the actors bring 
a “slightly modem twist.” They 
bring their own character, even 
some humor, both naturally and 
on purpose. 

“You still feel connected [to 
the actors], even though it might 
be depressing at times,” said 
Spirko about Juniata’s rendition 
of “Three Sisters.” “They’re all 
extremely talented.” 

Josh Beckel ‘09 will also be 
starring in the play, according 
to Spirko. 

Spirko commented on her posi¬ 
tion as stage manager. “It’s a fun 
process, everyone is always very 
invested. It’s something I take 
pride in here,” said Spirko. 


Line memorization and acting 
are not all that goes into the pro¬ 
duction of such a play. Freshman 
Alex Heicher, one of die two mas¬ 
ter electricians for the show, gave 
some background to the technical 
aspects. As master electrician, it is 
his job to help hang, focus and run 
the lights. 

“We started hanging and setting 
up the lights about two weeks prior 
to the show. But the set took since 
the beginning of the semester to 
build,” said Heicher. 

While the actors are busy prac¬ 
ticing their acting, the tech crew is 
hard at work building everything 
and preparing the lights. 

Building a set and setting up 
lights is a lot of physical labor. 
“The tech team never gets enough 
recognition for the amount of work 
we do,” said Heicher, “it’s disap¬ 
pointing to see most people per¬ 
ceive the lights and set as only the 
background of a show.” 

After the actors have finished 
their part, the tech crew must en¬ 
dure tech weekend, or the final 
stretch of technological prepara¬ 
tion before the performances. 

Setting up a show really takes 
dedication from both sides of the 
theater crew. Everyone needs to be 
involved, cooperative, and dedi¬ 
cated to the objective. 

Spirko spoke for the entire the¬ 
ater crew. “We really dedicate our¬ 
selves fully ... It’s gonna be a long 
one, but it’ll be worth it.” 

“Three Sisters” will be per¬ 
formed in the Suzanne von Liebig 
Theatre from Feb. 16-18 and 23- 
25. General admission tickets cost 
$7 and student tickets cost $4. 


Things Happenin’ 

Put a rubber on it, save money 


Yodeling becomes mainstream 

How this obscure genre is creeping its way up the charts 


Hi everyone! My name is Jamie 
Collier. While I am a junior here at 
Juniata, this is my last year here. 
Next year, I am off to New York to 
study engineering. 

My favorite phrase is, “things 
happen” because it’s true: things 
do happen all the time. That’s life. 
Generally, I like random activi¬ 
ties. Whether it’s a simple, made 
up game, or something with more 
complex rules, anything that you 
can just get up and go do, I am all 
for. So from this, I like thinking 
about strange or unique uses for 
things, or ways to combine objects 
to make something unique. That 
is pretty much what this column 
will be about, and I am starting it 
off with 13 uses for a rubber band. 
Let’s get to it. 

A Universal Object Holder. 

This is a classic, which most of you 
probably already use a rubber band 
for. It just works: securing pen¬ 
cils, posters and even other rubber 
bands, it is the intended use for this 
practical object. 


A Distraction. 

Have you ever been stuck in a 
room or conversation looking for 
a way out? A rubber band could 
create the perfect diversion for you 
to escape. Next time, try it, and see 
if you can get out of that awkward 
situation in style. 

AHairTie. 

Very unexciting use, but a rub¬ 
ber band can be useful to keep your 
hair in check when your hair band 
is MIA. 

A Finger Workout. 

I’m sure many of you work out, 
but most of you probably don’t 
exercise your most valuable tools: 
your fingers. So, go get a rubber 
band and get your fingers ripped in 
no time. 

A Wallet. 

In a tight spot, a rubber band can 
hold together all your credit cards 
or money in a simple and secure 
fashion. This is great for those with 
bulky wallets, because it is prob¬ 
ably the most minimalistic wal¬ 
let you can find, and has a trendy 
hipster-esque fashion. 

Aid In Making Funny Faces. 

Wrap a rubber band around your 
face to distort it in ways you never 
thought were possible. Granted, it 
may be a little painful, but laughter 
is always worth it. 

Jewelry. 

It may not be the flashiest of 


► see BANDS page 10 


Germany has stopped listening 
to its own music. Only 18 percent 
of the Top 100 songs in the Ger¬ 
man singles charts are German. In 
America, other than in my home 
country, 78 percent of the Top 100 
artists are genuine Americans, and 
virtually all songs are in English. 
Isn’t that a sad sign of poor appre¬ 
ciation of my rich German culture? 
Maybe even an indicator for a lack 
of national patriotism? 

Maybe Germany needs a regu¬ 
lation like our neighbors in France 
have. There, 40 percent of all songs 
on the radio have to be national, by 
law, to sustain the French language 
culture. Not a bad idea. If there’d 
be more German songs on the air 
in Germany, people would prob¬ 
ably buy more of it too. This way, 
Germany could get back to a more 
truly German charts list, like it was 
back in the 1970s. 

There’s something else that 
seems interesting: comparing 
American and German charts. 
Americans really seem to like-and 
buy-a lot of country songs. The 
German equivalent to that would 


be “volksmusik,” or folk music: 
traditional songs with German lyr¬ 
ics in common time (sometimes, 
even in waltz time). 

The artists are dressed in garbs, 
suits or ballroom-dresses. And 
most of them seem to be in their 
mid-life crisis, which doesn’t keep 
them from smiling broad bleached- 
teeth smiles continuously. Young 
teens are popular performers, too, 
because frankly, they look cute 
when they sing. So, there’s a good 
chance to make some money. All 
it takes is some mediocre singing 
and/or accordion skills and the 
willingness to commit social sui¬ 
cide among your peers. 

The audience for this genre is 
best characterized by their ad¬ 
vanced age. 54 percent of the 60- 
69 year olds say “Volksmusik” 
was their favorite music genre, 
according to MIZ, the German 
Center for Musical Information 
in Bonn. Among the age group 
of those older than 70, it’s even 
72.7 percent. 

Just like the American coun¬ 
try scene, the German folk music 
business has a high output. The 
typical music shows of this genre, 
broadcasted at prime time on Sat¬ 
urday evening and Sunday morn¬ 
ing at 11:00 on the state channels, 
regularly gain a market share of 
around 20 percent. No doubt, the 
data displays a highly popular 
genre within the German music 


market. Unfortunately, it indicates 
a big recruitment problem. 

Young people like me, ages 20- 
29, simply just don’t like it. Only 
5.1 percent admitted listening to 
traditional German music in the 
MIZ 2010 poll. Even worse, they 
make fun of it. I personally like 
to blast those so called “grandpa- 
channels” on the radio in my car- 
because it’s a great way to annoy 
everybody in it. Except for when 
I’m giving my grandma a ride to 
one of her many doctors appoint¬ 
ments. Then I’m usually the one 
who’s most annoyed. 

Joking aside though, there is 
one subgenre of volksmusik that 
has always fascinated me: yodel¬ 
ing. It is definitely the part of Ger¬ 
man folk music that is derided 
most. But everybody who does not 
dread awkward stares should try it 
once. Preferably right now: yodel- 
adle-eedle-idle-odle. It’s tough, 
isn’t it? Admittedly, yodeling 
sounds ridiculous. 

Vicco von Biilow, also known 
as Loriot, a world famous German 
humorist, played with this fact in 
his sketch about a house wife, Frau 
Hoppenstedt, who does her “own 
thing” and gets a “Yodel Diploma” 
at a the newly founded local Yodel¬ 
ing School. There’s a version on 
Youtube with an English transla¬ 
tion, look it up; it’s genius. 


► see YODEL page 10 
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Coffee Shop Decor: Good or bad? 
Is it what draws you in, or what repels you? 


As the glass door swings open 
and chiming bells announce the 
anival or departure of passerby, 
the crisp aroma of roasting coffee 
beans wafts past. Newcomers step 
into relief, whether from winter 
chill or summer haze, eager to re¬ 
charge from the day’s fatigue. The 
air is thick with the metallic whirr 
of grinders, conversation and 
muted Jack Johnson-esque acous¬ 
tics playing from hidden speakers. 
Brocade poufs and armchairs sur¬ 
round low chestnut tables, each 
supporting a myriad of caffein- 
ated delicacies. Demi, tall, grande, 
or for the connoisseur or severely 
sleep-deprived, venti. All kinds of 
people from various walks of life 
come to sip old favorites, partake 
of some easy-listening tracks or 
use free Wi-Fi. 

Over winter break, especially 
during the latter half, I spent a lot 
of time in coffee shops. Its dark- 
paneled allure is one that has won 
frequency with college students, 
sipping chai over textbooks and 
laptops, soccer moms wanting to 
catch their breath between prac¬ 
tice and music lessons or mid¬ 
dle schoolers desperate to earn 
cool points but whose taste buds 
haven’t yet come to appreciate an 
espresso or cafe au lait. 


I’ll admit to being one of those 
middle schoolers, but until this 
break I’d never fully understood 
what it is about coffee shops that 
make them so comfortable. It’s 
not the macchiato or loose-leaf tea, 
delicious as they are; these can be 
had anywhere, especially since the 
advent of those ingenious Keurig 
coffee machines. Nor was it the 
furniture; the same cushioned ex¬ 
perience can be easily provided at 
Ashley or IKEA from 10:00 a.m. 
to 9:00 p.m., plus weekends. The 
conversation and web browsing 
that occurs could even be con¬ 
ducted elsewhere, but there is just 
something about Panera Bread or 
Starbucks that provides a more in¬ 
viting backdrop for these activities. 
They all had something in com¬ 
mon, but it was a quality I couldn’t 
place until recently. 

One day, in Atlanta Bread over 
an overpriced bowl of lentil soup, 
I realized what it is that lends such 
a unique, distinguished warmth to 
coffee shops: the wall color. Often 
given trendy titles after some type 
of fruit or gourd, the wall colors in 
almost every one of these shops 
are muted, earth toned and often 
fairly putrid on their own. Sun- 
dried Kumquat, Butternut Squash, 
Dark Autumn Pear n. Eclectic, un¬ 
appetizing shades that can only be 
likened to vomit or other forms of 
bodily excrement. 

Maybe it’s a difference of opin¬ 
ion, but I’m not sure that these 
paint colors could be perceived 
as elegant in any other context. 
I haven’t really seen them any¬ 
where except in these shops. But 
for some reason, in a coffee shop, 
it seems to work. Maybe it’s be¬ 
cause of the combination with the 


rest of the decor. Or because of the 
memories made there: first meet¬ 
ings or reunions or just a simple 
reprieve from stressful times, with 
the same people you already see 
every day. 

Some of my favorite memories 
have taken place in coffee shops: 
first dates, when an acquaintance¬ 
ship first shows potential to be¬ 
come something more significant. 
Three-hour catch up sessions with 
high school friends involving gos¬ 
sip from old classmates, crazy sto¬ 
ries from campus or if you’re at 
Standing Stone: board games. Or 
even just a solo venture: just me 
with my laptop or a few newspa¬ 
pers, siphoning foam off the top of 
my latte while writing, reading or 
simply recharging. 

Coffee shops have housed their 
share of unkind memories too: 
a neutral place to exchange re¬ 
hearsed dialogues of what did and 
didn’t work in a relationship, awk¬ 
ward meetings with friends who 
don’t feel like friends anymore or 
with whom the distance is simply 
too great to relate anymore. Or just 
a bad overpriced panini or bowl of 
rich soup that settles poorly and 
cramps your midsection to obliv¬ 
ion (God forbid I eat one more 
bowl of gourd soup that takes me 
a day and a half to recover from). 

Any and all coffee shop expe¬ 
riences can be vomit-inducing, 
whether in an indigestive way or 
pleasant, first-kiss-jitters type of 
way. But they’re still comforting 
with their dark paneling and com¬ 
fortable poufs and lounges. Coffee 
shops are appropriately decorated 
for the jitters they invoke, both 
physically and metaphorically. 



How these bands help in a sticky situation 


► from BANDS page 9 


jewelry choices, but it is a good 
way to keep an extremely useful 
object close by. Keep it as a brace¬ 
let or a necklace. Just be sure you 
have a big enough rubber band be¬ 
fore trying to use one around your 
neck. 

A Baft. 

If you happen to have hundreds 
or thousands of rubber bands, you 
can use them together to make a 
bouncy ball. Just bundle a few to¬ 
gether, or use a small ball to start 
your rubber band ball, and soon 
you will have something that every 
kid dreams of owning. 

To Hang Things. 

This is especially useful if you 
have ceiling tiles. You can secure 
the rubber band under one of the 
tiles and hang things from it. Great 


for a college dorm. 

An Object Identifier. 

Have you ever had your drink 
at a social gathering lost in a sea 
of other drinks? If you have your 
nifty rubber band bracelet, you can 
attach it to your drink, and you will 
know which one is yours. Never 
lose things in the crowd again. 

An iPod Holder. 

If you like running while listen¬ 
ing to music you probably know 
how much iPod cases can be. As 
an inexpensive alternative you can 
use a few rubber bands to secure 
your iPod to your body. Not only 
can you secure an iPod to your 
body with a couple of these cheap 
rubbers, but you can also use a few 
around the edges of your iPod for 
protection. 

Make Your Own Spork. 

Simply use a rubber band to se¬ 
cure a spoon and a fork by each 


end, and you can have what you 
have always wanted. 

The ability to eat two types of 
food with one utensil is highly 
underrated these days. Give it a 
try and experience the beauty of 
the spork. Hey, you might even 
be able to work a knife into your 
fancy utensil designs. 

And of Course...A Slingshot. 
As you all know, a rubber band 
happens to be a perfect object for 
catapulting things across the room. 
Or you can even fling the rubber 
band itself. Either way it is a blast 
and brings you back to your child¬ 
hood of pestering your friends and 
family. 

That is all I have for now. There 
are obviously many other ways a 
rubber band can be used. Go ahead 
and get creative with it. You never 
know what you might find. 


Jodelmusik: For adults or for young people? 


► from YODEL page 9 

As funny as this may seem, the 
origin of yodeling lies in utility. In 
the Alps, when people had to herd 
their cows in heights well over 
3,000 feet, and before the rise of 
communication technology, yodel¬ 
ing served as a way to communi¬ 
cate over long distances from crest 
to crest. 

For example, when the weather 
conditions seemed to change and 
threaten a safe descent. Back then, 
the funny random syllables had 
meaning. 

Now, there are slight signs that 


yodeling might become cooler 
again, as music. Swiss yodel art¬ 
ist Christine Lauterburg yodels 
almost traditionally to oriental 
sounds and percussion, sometimes 
even E-Guitars. 

Produced with lots of hall and 
old fashioned drums mostly, she 
is creating a completely unheard 
relaxing kind of music. 

In Switzerland, some of her col¬ 
laborations with other artists al¬ 
ready charted. She has contributed 
to 24 albums, some of which are 
available on Amazon and iTunes. 
HER newest album, a collabora¬ 
tion with Barbara Berger, is called 


“Voodoo-Jodel.” Sounds cool, 
doesn’t it? 

Given the large popularity of 
country music in the American 
charts, there might be a chance 
for the yodel to rise again, due to 
its success in Germany. Also, we 
have found ways to communicate 
in the Alps without learning the art 
of yodeling. 

Yet, it is amazing what a big im¬ 
pact this underrated subgenre of 
German folk music has, once you 
take a closer look. It unfolds its 
true artistic value as soon as you sit 
down and listen to it. 

But yes, it sounds hilarious. 


Valentine’s Day wor¬ 
thy romances in film 

Is it brains, looks or even both 
that brings a couple together? 



One of the paradoxes of film 
criticism is the disparity between 
acknowledged and perceived 
masterpieces. Thus, when writ¬ 
ing the holiday special of my 
column, I was faced with the 
problem of writing a feature on 
the best cinematic romance. If I 
had to sample the readership, the 
responses would cover all of the 
acclaimed classics: “The Note¬ 
book,” “Gone With the Wind” and 
the adaptations of the loathsome 
Jane Austen novels. However, 
these standards exert a pressure 
on the critic whose tastes run to 
the contrary, and does not want 
to allocate the title of favorite to a 
film that is not part of my personal 
canon. As a result, today’s con¬ 
fession - my favorite cinematic 
romance - will prove somewhat 
shocking to those unacquainted 
with me. 

My favorite onscreen romance 
was in a terrific film called, “A 
Scandal in Belgravia.” Before 
proceeding, I have to suppress 
the inevitable fires that will erupt 
about the medium of the selection. 
It is easy to decry the decision on 
the grounds that it is not a film, in 
the traditional sense. “A Scandal 
in Belgravia” is the first episode 
in series 2 of the BBC program, 
“Sherlock.” However, there are 
two aspects of it that confirm its 
status as a film. 

The first aspect is the run 
time: while traditional pro¬ 
grams run anywhere from 22 
to 45 minutes, “... Belgravia” 
runs 89 minutes, the run time 
of a standard feature length 
film. Supplementing the valid¬ 
ity of the run time is the fact that 
the creative team has repeat¬ 
edly acknowledged that the epi¬ 
sodes are made as films, instead 
of episodes. 

“A Scandal in Belgravia” is 
a retelling of the Arthur Conan 
Doyle novella “A Scandal in 
Bohemia.” “... Belgravia” de¬ 
picts Sherlock Holmes (Benedict 
Cumberbatch) trying to acquire 
a cellular phone owned by domi- 
natrix Irene Adler (Laura Pulver) 
that contains information that is 
compromising to the crown and 
national security. During their 
first encounter, Holmes fulfills 
his objective, but loses to Adler. 
It may come as a surprise that 
the defeat marks the formation of 
a romance. For Holmes, whose 
intelligence is depicted as alien¬ 
ating, Adler is a welcomed dis¬ 
traction, as her intelligence rivals 
his own. 

Intimacy between the two is de¬ 
fined primarily on the intellectual 
plane, instead of the physical. This 
deviation from the overused for¬ 
mula is refreshing and appropriate 
for the characterization. On one 
hand, there is Sherlock Holmes, 
a detective. His way of sleuthing 
almost seems like voyeurism: in 
“Blue Velvet,” Laura Dem’s char¬ 
acter asks Jeffrey Beaumont (Tom 


McLaughlin) if he is “a detective 
or a pervert.” This line of dialogue 
encapsulates almost all of the de¬ 
tective fiction, starting from Oe¬ 
dipus and reaching Jake Gittes in 
“Chinatown.” 

However, this retelling of 
the Sherlock Holmes canon 
reinforces its thesis: knowl¬ 
edge can be acquired not from 
the invasion of privacy, but rath¬ 
er, through observation. When 
Holmes is introduced to Adler 
through glossy 8x1 Is from her 
website, he finds himself in the 
position of his associate, John 
Watson, and the audience. Here, 
pleasures of the flesh represent the 
territory he has not tread before: 
his unfamiliarity is not through 
ethics or morals, but rather, the 
lack of science behind the indus¬ 
try. Pleasure is an abstraction, 
something that cannot be quanti¬ 
fied, not matter how hard die sci¬ 
entific community tries. 

On the other end of the relation¬ 
ship is Adler. She is a woman who 
has made a life out of fulfilling the 
socially unacceptable impulses of 
her clients, and is constantly ac¬ 
quiring and utilizing information 
from her occupation. She uses her 
observations to acquire informa¬ 
tion that is restricted by society or 
the government. Adler is the in¬ 
version of Sherlock Holmes: her 
mystery is continually renewed 
with each client: how, and what 
information can I extract from this 
individual? Desperation drives 
clients to her as it does to Holmes; 
at the end of the day, solving a 
murder, or having someone fulfill 
one’s most depraved torture fan¬ 
tasy are two sides of a coin. The 
contract between the client and 
information seeker-supplier is 
monetary and secret. 

As a result, what sounds like 
an impossible romance becomes 
viable due to the connecting tis¬ 
sues shared between the profes¬ 
sions and personalities. Thus, the 
screen time shared between the 
two individuals is as potent as that 
allocated to any of the other cel¬ 
ebrated lovers in cinema. One ter¬ 
rific sequence has the two of them 
determining the cause of a death. 
The interplay between them pos¬ 
sesses a fluidity unseen in most ro¬ 
mances, as there are no whimsical 
declarations of love (or thank¬ 
fully, anyone writing their lover’s 
name on tree bark,) but a beautiful 
progression as they release they 
summon the best aspects of each 
other. 

He causes her to emerge 
from the veil over her intel¬ 
ligence that is imposed by the 
gender expectations of her pro¬ 
fession: while she is the one in 
charge, she cannot appear to be 
mentally superior to her clients, 
even though she manipulates 
them. She, on the other hand, dis¬ 
solves the self-imposed barrier 
over his emotions, and causes him 
to love, a reaction that paints the 
future betrayal and reaction even 
more beautifully. 

Now, there will always be cult 
romances like I mentioned earlier 
in “The Notebook,” for example, 
but when you really look at it, 
nothing even comes close to the 
Sherlock romance here. 
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Laugh your way to health 


A fun, easy way to stay in shape 



As we approach the fifth week 
of classes, students and profes¬ 
sors alike are probably in need 
of a good laugh. But, what is 
it about laughing that feels so 
good? 

Laughter works a myriad of 
ways. Laughter has been shown 
to increase blood flow by caus¬ 
ing blood vessels to dilate. In do¬ 
ing so, the blood vessels release 
nitric oxide, which helps reduce 
cardiovascular inflammation - a 
key cause of cardiovascular dis¬ 
ease. With increasing amounts 
of stress today, cardiovascular 
disease is on the rise and one of 
the leading causes of death in the 
U.S. To think that laughing could 
help reduce your chances is mind- 
blowing! 

Like exercise, laughing re¬ 
leases endorphins, which give 
the person laughing a feeling of 
well-being. In addition to this, 
however, endorphins also act as 
a pain depressant, which means 
that laughing can actually help 
dull physical pain. 

Also, when a person is stressed, 
the body responds by releasing a 
steroid hormone called cortisol. 
While a little is good, too much 
can hamper immune system func¬ 
tion, decrease bone mass, and in¬ 
crease blood sugar. Laughter helps 
reduce cortisol levels, as well as 
boost the production of anti-bod¬ 
ies, so the immune system ben¬ 
efits twofold. 

While genuine laughter results 
from happiness and comedy, you 
can also trick yourself into think¬ 
ing that you are happy, because 
the human brain cannot tell the 
difference between fake laughter 
and genuine laughter. As a result, 
you should feel better. 


This strange phenomenon has 
been used to create fitness and 
wellbeing programs that imple¬ 
ment the benefits of laughing. 

Laughter Yoga, which combines 
laughing for no reason and deep 
breathing, was developed in 1995 
by Indian physicians Dr. Madan 
and Madhuri Kataria. Today, there 
are over 6,000 Social Laughing 
Clubs in sixty countries around the 
world 

Like smiling, laughter is con¬ 
tagious. These Social Laughing 
Clubs begin by asking participants 
to make eye-contact. After a few 
minutes, laughter results, melt¬ 
ing the interpersonal tension in 
the group. After an hour or so of 
laughing, participants leave feeling 
happy and rejuvenated. 

These exercises are now be¬ 
ing implemented into prison and 
hospital systems throughout In¬ 
dia, Europe and the U.S. as a 
method of stress reduction and 
management, hi fact, the movie 
“Patch Adams” came out in 1998, 
documenting the true story of Dr. 
Hunter Adams, the doctor who 
founded the Gesundheit Institute - 
a non-profit organization dedicated 
to an alternative type of health 
care. 

Patients are treated with com¬ 
passion, like friends of die doctors 
and health staff. At the center of 
the free treatment is the ideal that 
laughter can ease pain. Since its 
conception in the late 1960s, the 
Gesundheit Institute has treated 
thousands of patients and its prac¬ 
tices have been adopted by over 
sixty countries. Something must 
be working, right? 

When you feel yourself getting 
stressed, just laugh it off. Call up 
a friend or watch your favorite 
comedy. Or even better, watch 
your favorite comedy with a 
funny friend! It doesn’t matter how 
you do it, the point is simply that 
you do it. 

So live a little - find humor in 
eveyrthing, and laugh a lot. Don’t 
believe me? Look it up on You¬ 
Tube. Trust me, you’ll laugh. And 
right there’s your start! 
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Get your chicken soup at The Daily Scoop 

Enjoy coffee and a newspaper right next to the parks 


Another chapter has been writ¬ 
ten in the long-running series of 
Huntingdon’s downtown busi¬ 
nesses. The old buildings, many 
displaying National Register of 
Historic Places plaques, occasion¬ 
ally close down, change hands and 
open up again as a new business. 

Last year, the building at 4th and 
Penn street, formerly occupied by 
the Bric-A-Brac Cafe, re-opened 
as The Daily Scoop, an ice cream 
shop, soup & sandwich cafe and 
newsstand. The DaiJy Scoop is a 
great addition to the downtown. 
For example, it’s a wonderful 
place to pause and get a sandwich 
while awaiting a train at the nearby 
Amtrak station. Better still, it’s 
within an easy walk of both of the 
delightful parks of Huntingdon. 
Even a sloth could get ice cream 
from The Daily Scoop and still 
make it 3 blocks to the entrance to 
Portstown Park before it melts! 

So, for a store sandwiched be¬ 
tween Boxer’s Cafe and Mimi’s, 
what does The Daily Scoop offer 
to make it appealing to passing 
customers? Well, it has a rotating 
menu of various sandwiches, all of 
which are made fresh right in front 
of you. They include anything 
from a chicken salad to a Reuben, 
from feta and vegetables to a very 
Italian-style sub. Baked goods like 
bagels, muffins and giant cupcakes 
are also available. You may have 
tasted The Daily Scoop’s soups 
at various community events that 
they contribute to, and the locals 
highly recommend them. 

For drinks, you can choose from 
coffee, tea, hot chocolate, Pepsi 
sodas and even the old-fashioned 
Big Ben’s sodas. When was the 
last time you had a soda with a 
short ingredients list where you 
can pronounce each ingredient? 1 
highly recommend Big Ben’s, and 
not just because I’m a transplant 


from an era when metal bottle caps 
and “deposit bottles” that can be 
returned for a small refund were 
central to the everyday scene. 

But don’t think for a moment 
that The Daily Scoop is just a take¬ 
out joint. When you see the lovely 
interior, you’ll want to stay long af¬ 
ter your food is gone! The building 
has a timeless charm to it, from the 
silvery metal ceiling tiles to the old 
soda bottles and other vintage cafe 
decor. While you’re there, check 
out the knitted items displayed 
next to the ice cream bar. 

They have several nifty items 
on sale, ranging from purses to gi¬ 
ant checkerboards. You can also 
wander back to an interesting little 
artists’ mall in the back half of the 
building, displaying all sorts of 
crafts. I was most captivated by the 
carved walking sticks, including a 
squirrel eating com on the cob, all 
carved into the top of one piece of 
wood! If you’re not the wander¬ 
ing type, you can take a seat at the 
tables, the booths, or one of the 
couple of bar stools. 

The Daily Scoop also has a 
pretty good selection of newspa¬ 
pers available for sale. You may 
even find a paper you used to read 
back home. “The Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer” and “USA Today” both sell 
for $1.00 per issue, and you can 
pick up the “Washington Post,” 
“Tribune-Review” and the “Patri¬ 
ot-News,” each costing $0.75. Lo¬ 
cal papers like “The Huntingdon 
Daily News,” “Altoona Mirror” 
and “Centre Daily Times” all cost 
just $0.50. There are two free pub¬ 
lications, too: “The Earth News” 
and the “Women’s Journal.” That 
should be plenty of reading mate¬ 
rial to last you well past the end of 
your food. 

But rather than walk out when 
you’re done your meal, get some 
ice cream! At just $2.50 for a gen¬ 
erous bowl or cone, you can hardly 
go wrong with the delicious frozen 
treats. I’ve tasted such interest¬ 
ing flavors as Pumpkin Pie, Black 
Raspberry and Cheesecake, and 
I’ve loved every one of them. I 
mentioned before that The Daily 
Scoop is convenient to the local 
parks, so if this year’s turbulent 


weather throws us another unsea- 
sonably-summery curveball, head 
for The Daily Scoop and order 
yourself a taste of frozen sum¬ 
mer joy. Then you can either cross 
the 4th Street bridge to get to the 
developing park on tire edge of 
Smithfield, or walk west on Penn 
Street for 3 blocks, until you see an 
arched passage under the railroad 
tracks. This leads to Portstown 
Park, where I took my I.T. team, 
ice cream in hand, after a business 
meeting at our nearby client com¬ 
pany. So if anyone saw some crazy 
guy in a suit and fedora on the 
swingset with ice cream in hand, 
that was me. And you may just go 
slightly crazy over the ice cream at 
The Daily Scoop. It’s truly amaz¬ 
ing! 

Walking Directions: The fast¬ 
est way downtown is the second 
alley away from campus (and of 
course it’s safe, it’s Huntingdon). 
Head west from campus, crossing 
Moore and Mifflin Street. Turn left 
halfway from Mifflin to Washing¬ 
ton and follow the alley straight 
until it ends at 8th and Washing¬ 
ton. Cross carefully to the opposite 
comer and walk down die hill on 
8th Street before turning left onto 
Penn. Follow Penn east about 4 
blocks, crossing to the south side 
when you can. The Daily Scoop 
will be on your right just before 
you reach 4th Street. Expect a 
25-minute walk. 

Driving Directions: Follow 
Moore Street south from campus, 
left around the bend at 9th Street 
and turning right on 7th when 
Moore becomes one-way against 
you. Continue straight past 2 traf¬ 
fic lights and turn left onto Penn 
Street. Watch out for on-street 
parallel parking on your right. If 
you get to 4th Street and haven’t 
parked, you can either turn left, 
then right into the metered lot 
across from the Library (for con¬ 
ventional parking spaces), or turn 
right then right again and look for 
free parallel parking on Allegheny 
Street. 

You won’t be sorry! 



Around 
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Environmental activism can be dangerous and ineffective 
How environmentalist actions affect not only the Earth, but the community 





PATOELSCHLAGER 


Ever been hit in the face with 
a twelve-foot long piece of a bro¬ 
ken sawmill blade? Or had your 
home destroyed by a flood of 
black sludge? Neither one sounds 
like very much fun. And both 
are results of extreme actions of 
people or groups involved in en¬ 
vironmental issues surrounded 
by controversy. 

Many people have strong opin¬ 
ions on environmental issues. But 
some people’s opinions are so 
strong that they lead to actions that 
actually end up harming others. 

In several Oregon old-growth 
forests, some extreme environ¬ 
mentalists cared so much about 
saving the trees that they sank 
metal spikes into timber that 


was surveyed to be cut, hoping 
to stop timber companies from 
harvesting the trees because of 
safety concerns. 

Even after mill workers like 
George Alexander were severely 
injured when saw blades hit spikes 
in the logs and broke, the timber 
companies continued to log in ar¬ 
eas where trees had been spiked by 
environmental activists. 

The problem with this approach 
is that the activists’ “enemies” in 
the environmental war, the timber 
companies, were not dissuaded 
from cutting the trees down. 

Even after Alexander’s injury, 
and many more became common, 
old-growth forests continued to 
be timbered The only difference 
is that many of the activist groups 
who still endorsed tree spiking de¬ 
clared that the injuries potentially 
caused by their activities were a 
necessaiy cost to save the trees. 
This caused them to lose much of 
the credibility they had as they es¬ 
sentially declared trees more valu¬ 


able than human lives. 

While protecting the environ¬ 
ment is incredibly important, my 
views differ greatly from those 
who hold nature sacred, placing it 
above humanity and proclaiming 
our worthlessness in comparison. 
What many of those people often 
forget is that people are part of the 
environment too. 

We are all tied to the environ¬ 
ment and each other. And to me, 
it makes little sense to declare ‘the 
environment” more valuable than 
human lives, since people are a 
part of our environment as well! 

With all this said, I do not be¬ 
lieve we should ignore pressing 
environmental issues. But, I am 
saying that we should consider the 
consequences of the ways in which 
they are addressed. 

When extreme environmental 
activists take rash actions to for¬ 
ward their cause and harm oth¬ 
ers in the process, they also harm 
themselves and those trying to ad¬ 
dress issues in legitimate ways by 


destroying their reputation. With¬ 
out the respect of your opponents 
and, more importantly, the public, 
it is very difficult to make progress 
in forwarding your cause. 

But these activities will never 
be stopped and the companies will 
never be held responsible if envi¬ 
ronmental activists cannot create a 
positive image for themselves, win 
public support, and focus their ac¬ 
tions in the right direction. 

As shown in the case of Alexan¬ 
der, who almost lost his head to a 
flying saw blade after cutting into 
a spiked tree, all people involved in 
some sort of environmental injus¬ 
tice are not the “enemy,” as many 
activists make them out to be. 

Alexander was just an aver¬ 
age guy working at a saw mill, 
trying to make money to support 
his family. 

Later in interviews, he revealed 
that he himself disliked the timber 
company for which he worked as 
the activists trying to shut it down. 
He stated that he had no desire to 


destroy Oregon’s old-growth for¬ 
ests; he just wanted to earn a liv¬ 
ing. But because of extreme activ¬ 
ist views, he almost lost the life he 
was trying to make for himself. 

The spiking of trees in Oregon’s 
old-growth forests focused on di¬ 
rect action, hoping to generate di¬ 
rect results. 

But this direct action had high 
consequences for people like Alex¬ 
ander, and, as a result, for the repu¬ 
tation of the environmental groups 
involved. 

Luckily, not all environmental 
groups are so extreme in their ap¬ 
proaches. But as the saying goes, 
it only takes one bad apple to ruin 
the bunch. 

The sooner environmental 
groups can unite under a more 
moderate approach that gains pub¬ 
lic support and places focus on the 
injustices caused by greedy corpo¬ 
rations, rather than their own radi¬ 
cal antics, the sooner we can make 
strides toward justice for the envi¬ 
ronment and the people in it. 
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Juniata’s Zombie Invasion 



PHOTOS COURTESY OF ANDY WAP LINGER, ALEX LOUGHRAN, JESSICA SPIRKO AND JAZMINE JADE 



“Showtime” is a short film written, directed and 
edited by senior Andy Waplinger and produced 
by junior Kelsey Swiger in conjunction with the 
Juniata Theatre Department It was created for 
the purpose of entering a contest by Electronic 
Theatre Controls to win a new light board for 
; i^:i^te®^ : ri|^ : i^;|iehelp of 9 cast 
members, over 20 crew members, and over 

the course of a weekend at the end of the fall 

showenthusiasm, talent and creativity in using 
ETC as their theme and motif, and “Showtime” 
features a zombie invasion on Juniata’s campus 
that can only be stopped by killing the zombies 
• usingETC ptfpeSc: -• 

Voting for tlie video in currently in progress, 
and the deadline to vote is March 23,2012. To 
seethevideoandvoteforJumata^goto http:// 
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Bigger is not better for JCWB 

Women's basketball clinches homecourt advantage 


By Dimitri Ross 


One would think that when the 
Juniata Women’s basketball team 
lost the Landmark Conference 
player of the year, a D3Hoops. 
com All-Mid-Atlantic Region 
third team selection and an EC AC 
South All-star Second team selec¬ 
tion, a drop-off from the previous 
season would be likely. 

However, despite losing Jen 
Hnatuck and failing to return any 
six footers, the 11th ranked Eagles 
have actually exceeded last year’s 
win total with a 23-1 record and 
their playoff outlook seems as 
promising as ever. 

“I had people come up and tell¬ 
ing me we weren’t going to be 
good this year because we didn’t 
have a six footer down low and we 
were young,” senior guard Ashton 
Bankos said. 

“I knew we were going to be 
good and prove everyone wrong. 
We just worked hard from day 
one and we were ready to show 
people that just because we 
don’t have a six footer doesn’t 
mean we can’t go out and run 
our conference.” 

Bankos and her teammates 
are undefeated in 13 conference 
games with their final regular sea¬ 
son matchup coming Saturday, 
Feb. 18 at Susquehanna. 

Many of the players feel like los¬ 


ing their star center, Jen Hnatuck, 
may actually be propelling them 
to previously unreached heights 
this season. 

Sophomore Kate McDonald is 
one of those players. 

“I think we are more versatile 
because we don’t have a bigger 
girl who slows us down,” McDon¬ 
ald said. “We’re quicker than a lot 
of teams we play. It’s more of a 
running game and that’s when we 
are best.” 

“We don’t have anyone sitting in 
the paint,” Bankos said. “It really 
opens the court up for our guards 
driving to the basket. And when 
we drive to the basket it opens up 
outside shots.” 

Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich likes what the smaller 
lineup has done for her team, but 
did not necessarily choose to have 
such few post players. 

“You see very few bigs on our 
[recruiting] board. If you’re six 
feet tall and can chew gum and run 
up the court you are going to get 
a scholarship,” Young-Uhrich said. 
“But I would rather have too many 
guards than too many bigs. Bigs 
are only as good as their guards 
make them.” 

The trend of playing a small 
lineup may be catching on. 

“It seems like at all levels that 
post demanding the ball is al¬ 
most non-existent. The game 


is changing. It’s more versatil¬ 
ity. I did not think our game was 
going to be so perimeter ori¬ 
ented. But that’s how it evolved 
and that’s what’s successful for us 
and it’s hard to matchup to that,” 
Young-Uhrich said. 

With their running style Ju¬ 
niata clinched homecourt advan¬ 
tage in the Landmark Conference 
playoffs with two wins this 
past weekend against Catholic 
and Goucher. 

The Eagles are now in the posi¬ 
tion they wanted to be in at the be¬ 
ginning of the year and accept the 
good and the bad that comes with 
their success. 

“It’s a lot of pressure being un¬ 
defeated in the conference and 
playing in front of a full crowd,” 
Young-Uhrich said. “There’s a re¬ 
sponsibility that comes with it and 
I think it hurts us a little.” 

That pressure will not be lifted 
as Juniata continues their ascent 
up the rankings and seeks a second 
consecutive Landmark Confer¬ 
ence championship. 

“I think the big thing is we 
have homecourt advantage and it 
definitely is an advantage,” Young- 
Uhrich said. 

The high expectations are build¬ 
ing as the playoffs approach. 

“Honestly, no one can take it 
from us. If we lose it’s going to be 
because we beat ourselves. If we 
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Sophomore Jordan Hileman fastbreaks in an Eagles victory over Goucher 
College on Feb. 11. They are currently ranked 11th in the nation and will 
host Moravian in the Landmark Conference semifinals on Wed. Feb. 22. 


keep playing the way we are play¬ 
ing no one should be able to stop 
us,” Bankos said. 

“We are definitely beating a lot 
of good teams by a substantial 
amount and we are really playing 
well together toward the end of the 
season,” McDonald said. 

Setting goals for the rest of the 
season is difficult at this point be¬ 
cause being a nationally ranked 


team and in contention for a run in 
the national tournament is unprec¬ 
edented for the blossoming wom¬ 
en’s basketball program. 

“I think it would be awesome if 
we could make it far in the NCAA 
tournament—sweet 16, I don’t 
know,” freshman Kelsey Livoti 
said. “We have a big target on our 
back. We have to look at it one 
thing at a time.” 


Men’s basketball poised for historic season 

Eagles currently second in conference; prepare to play for first Landmark Championship 


By Cameron Andrew 


Lately the women’s basket¬ 
ball team has been getting all 
the attention with their historic 
season. However, the men’s 
side is also making a run for 
then best season in program his¬ 
tory and a potential Landmark 


Conference Championship. 

The team is currently sitting in 
second place with an in-confer- 
ence record of 9-4 and overall re¬ 
cord of 17-7. However, their final 
games are the most important of 
die season. 

“These next games are about as 
important as it gets,” Head Coach 


Greg Curley said. “And I think 
that’s what is exciting about it.” 

“I’m just really excited for the 
guys, and I hope they go out and 
take advantage of eveiy oppor¬ 
tunity that they have created for 
themselves, and that’s what I keep 
telling them,” Curley said. 

The players also recognize the 


importance of their final games 
and, for some, it is the last time 
they will have a chance to compete 
in a setting like this. 

Senior Dan Sekulski is in the 
final stages of his collegiate bas¬ 
ketball career, and is playing 
for an opportunity he has never 
had before. 

“They are probably the most 
important games that I have ever 
played in,” Sekulski said. 

With important games in the 
future the team was ready and ex¬ 
cited to be in high-pressure games 
in front of the Juniata home crowd. 

When asked about the team 
mentality headed into the home 
games Sekulski said, “Hungry, 
we are all excited, we are all ready 
to go, we have spent the last two 
weekends on the road and we are 
ready to play in front of eveiybody 
at home,” 

“Our mentality is that as long as 
we play our game we will always 
give ourselves a chance to win 
each game and we have proved 
that all season long,” junior guard 
Alex Raymond said. 

The Eagles did take advantage 
of two such opportunities on Feb. 
10 and Feb. 11, securing wins over 
Catholic University of America 
and Goucher College respective¬ 
ly. These wins clinched the sec¬ 
ond seed in the conference and at 
least one home game in the confer¬ 
ence playoffs. 

Now, being a step closer toward 
die Landmark Conference play¬ 
offs, the Eagles can start thinking 
about goals that they set for them¬ 
selves at the beginning of the year. 

“Our goal the whole time has 


been to win the Landmark cham¬ 
pionship,” Curley said. “And that 
hasn’t changed, but it is just get¬ 
ting more and more exciting as we 
continue to create opportunities for 
ourselves where that is realistic.” 

Raymond reiterated the words 
of his coach when he said, “The 
goal for our team is the same as it 
was all year, which is to win a con¬ 
ference championship.” 

Winning the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence is something Sekulski has yet 
to accomplish in his career and do¬ 
ing so in his final season would be 
a great way to end a stellar career. 

“It would mean a lot to me hon¬ 
estly, I know it is just DDI basket¬ 
ball, but the amount of work and 
time that you put into it, just every 
athlete in general putting die time 
in and coming out with a champi¬ 
onship is amazing,” Sekulski said. 
“And doing that in my last season, 
probably the last time I’ll be play¬ 
ing for a collective team, would re¬ 
ally mean a lot.” 

When asked about the team’s 
chances of winning die Land¬ 
mark Conference Curley said, “If 
we continue to improve upon die 
focus and energy we have played 
with, if we continue to draw 
from our work ethic and our atti¬ 
tude and add a little execution in 
there, I think we can be as good 
as anybody in the league and 
we have as much of a chance as 
anybody else.” 

The Eagles play their final reg¬ 
ular season game on Feb. 18 at 
Susquehanna University, and the 
Landmark conference semi-finals 
and finals are on Feb. 22 and Feb. 
25 respectively. 
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Senior Dan Sekulski takes a free throw in Saturday’s game versus Goucher College. The Eagles went on to win the 
game 67-49. Their next game will be at Susquehanna University on Feb. 18, which will decide Landmark seeding. 
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Men’s volleyball adjusting well to challenges 

New NCAA Dill conference, new young players, new opponents... no problem 


By Rob Schultz 


Men’s volleyball has begun its 
first season in the newly formed 
Continental Volleyball Confer¬ 
ence (C VC) and started off with an 
overall 8-4 record. 

This is one of the new NCAA 
division III men’s volleyball con¬ 
ferences and will pit the Eagles 
against different opponents as 
well as fewer DI schools as in 
previous seasons. 

This change of conference is 
only one of the factors that the men 
believe will make them tougher 
and prepare them for the end of the 
season and a possible playoff run. 

“The transition into the new 
conference is probably the tough¬ 
est for the seniors simply because 
for the last three years, we’ve been 
accustomed to having multiple Dl 
opponents on our schedule,” said 
senior outside hitter Mike Kraft. 

“This year, we only have a few 
Dl opponents due to regulations 
on the number of games that need 
to be played within your own con¬ 
ference in order to be eligible for 
the National tournament,” said 
Kraft. Head coach Kevin Moore 
also feels the change of conference 
has impacted the team. 

“We are able to use more sub¬ 
stitutions so we are learning to 
adjust our style and game plan,” 
said Moore. 

“The other change we are learn¬ 
ing to adjust to is the new libero 
rule, we used to designate the li¬ 
bero for the set, now we designate 
them for the match.” 

In addition to the change of con¬ 
ference, another challenge the Ea¬ 
gles face this season is the addition 
of new, young players; however, 
they feel this is largely beneficial 
because it adds depth. 

“I think the combination of 
experience and youth is mixing 
well,” said Moore. “They [the 
seniors] are doing a great job of 
demonstrating patience. One of the 
hardest parts of being a leader on 
the team is not hovering over or 


overwhelming the freshmen,” said 
Moore. The freshmen, too, have 
their own adjustments to make. 

“The biggest adjustment for me 
from high school to college volley¬ 
ball was the amount of time it con¬ 
sumes and the speed of the game,” 
said freshman volleyball player, 
Paul Kuhn. 

“I struggled a little at first 
with this but I feel as though I 
am improving and will continue 
to improve.” 

In contrast to the freshmen’s 
learning curve, the seniors have 
found additional drive in their final 
season in the blue and gold. 

“Having a taste of winning a 
National Championship my fresh¬ 
man year makes that feeling even 
more intense. As you get older, 
everything goes so much faster,” 
said Kraft. 

To start the senior’s final sea¬ 
son, the team took a trip quite far 


from the rolling hills of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. “The California trip was a 
cherishable, stress-relieving and 
worthwhile trip overall. It was a 
time for guys to get to know one 
another both on and off the court,” 
said Kraft. 

“I think we learned where our 
strengths are and the areas that we 
will continue to work on for the 
season.” Kraft also feels the trip 
was tough, yet beneficial and a 
good way to start the year. 

“The competition was tough and 
because it was our first 3 matches 
of the season, we were really 
forced to overcome some hurdles 
including fatigue, traveling, time 
change, and most of all trying to 
“click” on the court,” said Kraft. 

“At the beginning of the season, 
you try to figure out who plays 
well where on the court and who 
plays well together. Essentially, 
you’re trying to find that mesh on 


the court that will ultimately win 
you a National Championship,” 
said Kraft. 

After the men faced their ini¬ 
tial challenges on the West Coast, 
they came back and found more on 
their plate with many matches go¬ 
ing to five games. 

“Strengthening your endur¬ 
ance makes you mentally stron¬ 
ger, which is extremely important 
in long matches. We know from 
past matches, it only takes a few 
points, a few mental lapses to lose 
a heartbreaking five game match,” 
said Kraft. 

The team believes these long 
matches have played and will play 
a large role in the current season. 

“These matches give us the 
physical strength as well as the 
mental strength in regards to de¬ 
termination and the confidence 
needed to pull out matches. I truly 
think we’ll need this strength when 


it comes playoff time,” said Kraft. 

The Eagles have faced many 
challenges thus far during the 
season and will undoubtedly 
face more before the final whis¬ 
tle is blown and all of the men 
hope to be celebrating when that 
moment comes. 

“To be a part of the men’s vol¬ 
leyball team at Juniata is an amaz¬ 
ing feeling. The legacy of volley¬ 
ball here is why I chose to come 
here. I hope to carry on that legacy 
and help hang a few more banners 
in the gym,” said Kuhn. 

“When I go into a match this 
season, I say to myself, this is the 
last time this is going to happen 
as a player at Juniata. Of course, 
people most commonly say they 
do not want to regret anything, 
which is my case, but I know I 
won’t regret anything if I know I 
have played my hardest and given 
it my all,” said Kraft. 
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Left: Sophomore Ross Madden was second in kills with 11 as he helped lead the team to a 3-2 victory against George Mason University on Feb. 4,2012. 
Right: Sophomore Paul Ejups, senior Ben Wolff and senior Mike Kraft successfully block the ball against the offense of George Mason University. Their 
next home match will be Feb. 24 vs Nazareth at 4:00pm at the Juniata Tournament and next match will be at Stevens University on Feb. 18 at 12:00pm. 
The team currently has an 8-4 record and will begin conference play vs Thiel College at home on Feb. 29 at 7:00pm in Kennedy Sports and Rec. Center. 


“Just keep swimming, just keep swimming” 

Women cap off best season in program history with fifth place finish in Landmarks 


By Ward Udinski 


Although the season may be 
over, the swim team has just begun 
to get their feet wet. 

The squad has officially 
wrapped up their season with the 
first winning record under Head 
Coach Lauren O’Donnell. After 
finishing last season with a record 
of 5-12, the Eagles were able to 
finish the regular season with a 
much improved record of 10-5 and 
a program-best fifth at the Land¬ 
mark Conference meet. 

The newfound success is due 
to an increase in participants. Last 
year the team competed with a five 
girl roster. They competed with 12 
this season. 

Coach O’Donnell knows the 
importance of having more swim¬ 
mers on the team. “It has helped 
dramatically. We always had tal¬ 
ent, but when your numbers are 
so small there is only so much 
that you can do with that talent. 
Now we have a lot more depth 


and a lot more talent. It really 
puts us in a position to win more,” 
O’Donnell said. 

Sophomore swimmer Falon 
Snyder agrees that the depth has 
helped the team this year. “We 
have had some meets in the past 
where we lost only because we did 
not have enough numbers to get 
more points,” Snyder said. 

Much of the team’s success this 
season can be accredited to recruit¬ 
ing. This was O’Donnell’s third 
season as the head coach, but she 
has quickly turned the program 
around. She feels that a lot of the 
success is because of the recruiting 
that they have done. 

“In any sport it is going to take 
a while to turn something around, 
but I think recruiting is probably 
one of the biggest reasons for our 
success,” O’Donnell said. 

. Coach O’Donnell’s success in 
recruiting is going to help the team 
improve down the road. However, 
O’Donnell does know that it will 
take a lot of work to become an 


elite team. “As far as our confer¬ 
ence is concerned the top two 
or three schools are real power¬ 
houses. But one of my goals is to 
eventually have people qualify for 
nationals,” O’Donnell said. 

Before the Landmark Cham¬ 
pionships, Coach O’Donnell 
expressed her excitment about 
the team’s chances at the end of 
the season. 

“Last year there were seven 
teams in the Landmark and we 
finished sixth. This year there are 
eight teams in the Landmark and 
our goal is to finish fifth. I think 
that is a pretty realistic goal,” 
O’Donnell said. 

Turns out, she was right. The 
team was equally excited and had 
some goals of their own. 

“One goal is to beat the people 
that we have already beaten in 
season. We do not want to di¬ 
gress. From there if we can move 
up more spots that would be awe¬ 
some, but we definitely do not 
want to go down,” Snyder said. 


Sophomore Hillary Palmer 
felt that her team had some¬ 
thing to prove to the rest of the 
Landmark Conference. 

“I think that we have some real¬ 
ly strong relays. We want to show 
that we have strength in those ar¬ 
eas,” Palmer said. 

The swimmers know that their 
coach has been essential to the 
team’s success. 

“Her coaching is special. We all 
respect her because she did great 
things in college. In Florida she 
came in and swam a set with us, 
and she would run with us in the 
mornings. Her dedication to us 
makes us more dedicated to the 
team,” Palmer said. 

At about the middle of the 
team’s season they took a trip 
down to Florida to train. 

“Almost every swim team goes 
on a trip like that. And the team 
that goes down on that trip is very 
different than the team that comes 
back,” O’Donnell said. 

In Florida the team spent hours 


with each other every day train¬ 
ing and preparing for the rest of 
the season. Their workouts were 
extr emely vigorous and they prac¬ 
ticed multiple times a day. 

“The workouts are much harder 
than what we have been doing,” 
O’Donnell said. 

The girls saw a difference in 
themselves after they returned 
from their trip. 

“I definitely think that we 
bonded a little bit better. I think it 
was a really good experience for 
all of us. We trained really hard 
and improved swimming wise,” 
Snyder said. 

“You can tell afterwards that we 
bonded a lot. Now we will actually 
miss each other when we have a 
day off,” Palmer said. 

“Last year was the first year that 
I did the trip with them. Last year 
only four girls went on the trip,” 
O’Donnell said. “So going with al¬ 
most three times as many girls Was 
challenging at times but also three 
times as rewarding.” 
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Where did the time go? 

Fall sports seniors close out athletic careers 
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Junior Jaime Brace, junior Tess Ginley and junior Kaitlyn Kruger won a free pizza by screaming the loudest at half¬ 
time during the Men’s Basketball game as part of the Gold Rush event run by Student Athletic Advisory Committee. 

Gold Rush weekend, part one 

SAAC fundraiser featured during basketball games 


By Thomas Eck 


Wake-up. Go to class. Workout. 
Practice or play a game. For most 
college athletes, this is their daily 
schedule for four years. However, 
these days do not last forever. 

For a senior of a tall sport, this 
reality is all too familiar. The grad¬ 
uating members of Juniata’s foot¬ 
ball, field hockey, women’s vol¬ 
leyball, and men’s and women’s 
soccer teams saw their collegiate 
athletic careers come to a close 
in 2011. 

For some competitors, hanging 
it up is not an easy task. “Men¬ 
tally, I am definitely not done. We 
didn’t finish out leaving every¬ 
thing out there. Personally I am 
not done with field hockey,” said 
senior Meghan McGlone, a four 
year member of the Juniata field 
hockey squad. 

For others, years of dedication 
and hard work also come to a 
crashing halt when the final game 
ends. “I have been playing football 
since I was seven. It was a major 
part of my life. Every year since I 
was seven I played, so it goes as 
far back as I do,” said senior Jason 
Marquis, a four year starter for Ju¬ 
niata’s football team. 

However, the end of a col¬ 
legiate athletic career is not all 
bad because the experience can 
be translated beyond the field or 
court. For many athletes, playing 
a sport impacted their time at Ju¬ 
niata in more ways than they could 
have imagined and even resulted 
in having a closer relationship with 
the Juniata. “I actually felt that I 
was contributing to the school in 
other ways than just taking classes 
here and contributing money,” 
said McGlone. 

In addition to academic ben¬ 
efits, many found social ones as 
well during their time in the blue 
and gold. “It was more or less your 
family and friends for four years. It 
gave you help on the field, and off 
the field,” said senior David Grim, 
a men’s soccer player. 

While playing, wins and losses 
were the main focal point for 
some; now the memories of time 
spent with teammates tends to 
carry the most weight. “I made 
awesome friendships and if I ever 
had a problem with anything, 
school-related, friendship-related, 
boy problems, anything, I had 
my teammates,” said senior Nikki 
Hankinson, a four year member of 
the women’s soccer team. 


Athletes are told to leave ev¬ 
erything on the field, hold nothing 
back, and play as if it were your 
last game. Knowing this was their 
final season, many Juniata seniors 
followed this advice. “Throughout 
the four years I tried to play with¬ 
out any regrets, have that kind of 
mentality,” said senior Amanda 
Schmidt, a women’s volleyball 
team member. 

Schmidt is not the only senior 
athlete who feels this way. “I think 
when it really comes down to it, 
we all did our level best to make 
ourselves better and make die 
team better. So I do not have any 
regrets,” said Grim. 

Although the days of playing 
competitively are over, the desire 
to remain involved with the sport 
stills bums deep for some. For 
many athletes, there will never be 
a time without their sport. 

Coaching is one of the most 
commonly followed routes by 
former athletes. “From club teams 
before I came to college, some 
coaches have talked to me about 
head coaching positions at high 
schools. I have also been talking 
to our coach about possibly being 
an assistant coach at other college 
programs,” said McGlone. 

Intramural and recreational 
leagues are another course to take. 
“It is hard to give something up af¬ 
ter putting so much into it. I will 
definitely try to be in some local 
women’s league or beach vol¬ 
leyball or something like that,” 
said Schmidt. 

Staying involved with the cur¬ 
rent team is also a way to be con¬ 
nected to the sport. “We (seniors) 
are still really close with the team. 
We spend time with them every 
day,” said Grim. 

Although most seniors deeply 
miss their time playing competi¬ 
tively as an Eagle, life with no 
sport is not always a terrible thing. 
Without practices or games, many 
seniors’ schedules have freed up 
for other activities. “I miss playing 
but I think having the ability when 
I am done classes to go home and 
cook a meal for myself, that is a 
lot better,” said senior Ellen Santa 
Maria, a teammate of McGlone’s. 

A collegiate athletic career does 
not last forever, so one must enjoy 
it while they can. “That time goes 
faster than you can even imagine. 
Even though it is not always easy, 
appreciate that you can still play 
and love every moment of it,” 
said Schmidt. 


By Chris Beall 


The gym is packed full of crazy 
fans, wearing matching shirts and 
looking like a sea of gold. Stu¬ 
dents and people from the commu¬ 
nity alike all become one yelling, 
screaming and chanting for their 
team: JU-NI-A-TA! Welcome to 
Gold Rush weekend. 

Gold Rush weekend is an event 
held by members of the Student 
Athletic Advisory Committee, bet¬ 
ter known as SAAC. This is a com¬ 
mittee co-run by student athletes 
that attend Juniata College and 
the other schools within the Land¬ 
mark Conference. The first Gold 
Rush weekend that happened this 
year was held for both the men’s 
and women’s basketball teams on 
Saturday, Feb. 11. The second one 
will be held for the Men’s Volley¬ 
ball team. The date for that Gold 
Rush weekend will be announced 
at a later date. 

Junior Kelsey Fuller is a mem¬ 
ber of SAAC as well as the wom¬ 
en’s volleyball team and was part 
of a lot of the decision making for 
Gold Rush this year. “Gold Rush 
Weekend is an event that we do to 
bring all of the sports teams and 
the community together into one 
place to support Juniata athletics,” 
said Fuller. 

Jeff Leydig, Juniata’s head ath¬ 
letic trainer, is one of the supervi¬ 
sors for the SAAC club. “This 


event is student run because there 
is more of an appreciation for the 
event by students. If fellow stu¬ 
dents ask their peers to go, then 
there is more of a chance that they 
get excited about it than if I were to 
ask them. Plus, it has been shown 
that the students come up with way 
more creative ideas than I ever 
could think of,” said Leydig. 

During Gold Rush weekend 
there were several events held, 
which will be similar during the 
second weekend later in the spring. 
These include give-a-ways and 
races during the course of the ath¬ 
letic event. 

“The events that we had were, 
like always, a relay race, a pizza 
scream, and a three-point shoot¬ 
ing contest at halftime. The pizza 
scream is for whoever can scream 
the loudest, they will get a free piz¬ 
za. We had quite a few people win 
the pizza scream, so it’s good to 
see people wanted to participate,” 
said Fuller. 

The relay race is one of the big¬ 
gest events at Gold Rush. Several 
members of Juniata’s sports teams 
compete in several events and try 
to win the race. Junior football 
player Julian Valdiserri is also a 
member of SAAC and helped 
make Gold Rush weekend suc¬ 
cessful. “We started out with the 
wheelbarrow race, then it goes to a 
three legged race, after that is a diz¬ 
zy bat race, then a ping-pong blow, 


then the last one was a three point 
shot. The teams grabbed letters and 
spelled out ‘JUNIATA’ to win. Our 
Women’s Basketball team won the 
race,” said Valdiserri. 

Senior track athlete Evan Beatty 
was also very instrumental with 
the decision making process for 
both Gold Rush weekends. ‘Tor 
the volleyball game, it will be the 
same as we’ve done in years past 
where there will be a serving con¬ 
test to win free Juniata shirts as 
well as free pizzas and just like the 
basketball weekend, there will be 
another pizza scream,” said Beatty. 

One of the biggest main attrac¬ 
tions to Gold Rush Weekend is the 
gold T-shirt that makes the whole 
crowd become one giant sea of 
gold and there were multiple ways 
to get these shirts this year. “Die 
first 25 were free at each game. 
Then after that we threw them into 
the crowd throughout each game. 
So there were so many opportuni¬ 
ties to get a free shirt,” said Fuller. 

Don’t wony, even if a person 
does not get a free shirt there will 
be opportunities to still get a pretty 
cheap shirt during the volleyball 
Gold Rush weekend “The shirts 
are five dollars and any money will 
go towards the SAAC club. This 
money will be used for future Gold 
Rush Weekends and to replace the 
old pictures of student-athletes 
hanging up in Kennedy with new 
ones,” said Fuller. 

Not only will there be fun and 
games at the event, but it really 
benefits the sports team that will be 
playing as the fans pack the gym 
in there gold shirts. The team feeds 
off of the crowd’s enthusiasm and 
it even provides an intimidation 
factor to the game. 

Sophomore forward Brain 
Scholly agrees that it gives an add¬ 
ed push. “It kind of gave us that big 
game atmosphere... We fed off of 
the crowd’s energy and were able 
to pull out the win,” said Scholly. 

A lot of students came out to 
Kennedy Sports and Rec. Center 
to support both basketball teams. 
Sophomore Steph Scavone went 
to both games and liked the atmo¬ 
sphere of Gold Rush Weekend. 

“It was a pretty cool day. A lot 
of people came out to support our 
teams and the events held were fim 
to watch, especially the relay race,” 
said Scavone. “It was also good 
that both our teams won during the 
Gold Rush.” 


SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon • 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 



Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 

OPEN YEAR ROUND 

JSM REALTY 

50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 

1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) • 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 www.raystown.org 
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Deadlines cause existential crisis 


By Martha Carpenter 


Deadlines are funny things. For 
example: today, about five minutes 
ago I logged into my email and 
scrolled down the ever growing 
list of unchecked mail. I remember 
when the only people that used to 
email you were friends, so some¬ 
thing like, “you have five hundred 
unread messages” would read 
more like, “you have five hundred 
people who love you.” This whole 
college email system, on the other 
hand, is geared towards guilt. “You 
have 500 messages that you were 
too lazy to read. What’s wrong 
with you? These people are wait¬ 
ing for your reply. You should try 
harder.” Mostly I just stick to read¬ 
ing the top five, because I figure if 
someone needs to get a hold of me 
that badly they will just keep send¬ 
ing me emails, and eventually they 
will make it into one of the top five 
lists. 

I digress. Today I received an 
email gently reminding me that 
I had a paper due the very next 
day. Like deadlines, panic attacks 
are also funny things. I chuckled 


slightly and walked away from my 
computer to make myself a cup of 
tea, while part of my brain started 
screaming in terror. Being the good 
college student that I am, I hadn’t 
written a single word for this as¬ 
signment. And like a good college 
student I have about a million and 
one excuses in my slop bucket 
that amounted to “Things I tell 
my superiors that aren’t entirely 
true, but they sound really good.” 
Post tea making, I returned to my 
computer determined to prove the 
email wrong. Surely this isn’t due 
till next week. My planner says 
next week, and planners are basi¬ 
cally a religion. Without them we 
would be free of guilt; there would 
be no written word to hold us ac¬ 
countable for the four hours of 
“Modem Family” we watched last 
night. Apparently, however, some¬ 
where there was a mistake. At this 
point my head very maturely stat¬ 
ed, “But that’s not faiiiiiirrrrrrr!!!” 
Therefore, I don’t think that I 
should have to be held accountable 
for keeping my end of that bargain. 
It’s always a week away, always. 
And then suddenly it’s due the next 


day, and all you can do is sit there 
with your mouth open whining 
about “fairness and justice” like a 
two year old caught on the bum 
end of a split cookie deal. 

At this point all progress has 
halted. I’ve been reduced to read¬ 
ing Kerouac quotes, and wonder¬ 
ing what life’s all about. I think 
“Existential Crisis” should be con¬ 
sidered a valid excuse for turning 
in a paper a day late. Although giv¬ 
en the fact that there are papers due 
almost weekly, at some point your 
professor would have to respond 
“You’ve had seven existential cri¬ 
ses this month, it’s time to start ac¬ 
cepting your mortal fate.” 

I suppose as far as difficulties 
go, deadlines are pretty high up on 
the first world problems scale. “Oh 
God, I have a paper due!” seems 
pretty small in comparison to, “Oh 
God, I haven’t eaten in a week.” 
So at some point we should con¬ 
sidered halting our complaints and 
enjoying the fact that we don’t get 
murdered if we really do turn in a 
paper a day late. Although the way 
some of those professors look at 
you when you do.... 


* UP. THU*« 


Thumbs down to the Pinkapoloo- 

za “party pooper” who took it too 

iSil'i-PII 


Thumbs up to Sodexo for offering 

sushi, I’ve always wanted to play 
Russian roulette with my Japanese 
food. 


Thumbs down to the accident 
on Moore Street. Looks like the 
students weren’t the only ones 
getting wrecked this weekend. 
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Students send camera into space for satellite pictures 

Bauer, Yu, Collier partner with physics department to create new way to photograph earth’s curvature 
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Seniors Nick Bauer and Jordan Yu stand next to the devices that have allowed them to take pictures from just above the 
Earth’s curvature. The devices are made using point-and-shoot cameras and styrofoam coolers tied together and attached to 
a parachute. 


By Seth Ruggiero 

Three Juniata students reinvent¬ 
ed a way to photograph earth’s cur¬ 
vature from space. Seniors Nick 
Bauer and Jordan Yu and junior 
Jamie Collier launched a helium 
balloon high into the sky in hopes 
of attaining satellite like pictures. 

“Someone posted a link on my 
[Facebook] wall that had people 
launching a camera into space, and 
I wanted to organize a project like 
that for myself,” said Collier. “But 
once the [fall] semester started I 
didn’t have the motivation to do 
it on my own, so I told Nick and 
Jordan about it. They bring a lot of 
spontaneity and exuberance to the 
group.” 

The students, who partnered 
with Juniata’s physics department, 
began researching and assembling 
their equipment early in the fall 
2011 semester. 

The makeshift spacecraft con¬ 
sisted of a Styrofoam beverage 
cooler connected to a weather bal¬ 
loon, using 30 feet of rope. Inside 
the container was a GPS, a barom¬ 
eter, newspaper for insulation, alu¬ 
minum foil to reflect radar and, of 
course, a camera. The lens looked 
through a small hole in the wall of 
the cooler and was kept warm by 
store-bought hand-warmers. 

The gear cost nearly $500 and 
was assembled using mostly duct 
tape. 

“We try to support students do¬ 
ing anything, as long as it’s not 
going to be dangerous to someone 
or wasteful in terms of resources,” 
said Jim Borgardt, William W. 
Woolford Professorship in phys¬ 
ics. “It was a good idea they had. 
What I was trying to get them to do 


more tests before they actually did 
the experiment.” 

The trio released their first bal¬ 
loon early last November behind 
Brumbaugh Academic Center. Af¬ 
ter their flying photographer land¬ 


ed, they determined its location to 
be four hours to the east, in New 
Jersey. The team then drove to 
retrieve the apparatus, which was 
stuck 80 feet in the air entangled in 
tree branches. 


The camera’s results revealed 
flaws in their initial plan and as¬ 
sembly of equipment. 

“When we opened it up, and 
looked at the pictures, they were 
all overexposed,” said Bauer. “We 


had the camera on the wrong ISO 
setting, so we didn’t get any pic¬ 
tures out of it. And then we looked 
at the barometer; we wanted to see 
how high it got, but somehow the 
data set got corrupted. It was just 
like all of this effort and physics 
department money for nothing. 
But it was just part of the learning 
process.” 

Although this attempt did not re¬ 
veal quality pictures or a clear ba¬ 
rometer reading, the GPS showed 
that their balloon took on a speed 
of nearly 90 miles per hour. 

“That was quite the heartbreak- 
er,” said Yu. “Our fear for the first 
test was that something would 
have gone wrong, but looking back 
we might have rushed a little bit. It 
was disappointing to see all of the 
pictures overexposed, but the issue 
was identifiable.” 

This trial not only served as 
a learning tool for these Juniata 
scholars, but also for a team of 
middle school students. 

The State College Friends 
School, where Bauer is advising 
a space photography elective, ad¬ 
opted the experiment as a project 
for the class. 

Bauer guides and supervises 
their efforts, but the students must 
design and develop their own 
ideas. 

“The students were given a 
choice between three electives, 
a third of the students are with 
me working on this project,” said 
Bauer. “The facility at the Friends 
School was very excited to have a 
Juniata student come in and teach 
this class. The students are prob- 

► see SPACE page 5 


New room draw process instilled 

Priority numbers based on graduation year, GPA ranges 


Raunchy fundraising 

Calendars, t-shirts, meat market, more 


By Gavin Edgerton 

Director of Residential Life, 
Lauren O’Donnell, is implement¬ 
ing a new room draw process. 
The new procedure will change 
the housing system for students 
choosing where to live for next 
school year. 

O’Donnell said, “You used to 
get credits for what year you were 
in school, so if you were a current 
junior three points, sophomore 
two points and a freshman one 
point. Students that wanted to live 
together would have these points 
added together, so if you have a 
group of five juniors they would 
have 15 points in total.” 

This process made seniority 
points much more important be¬ 
cause every student’s year was 
taken into account. A group of five 


juniors with low GPAs would have 
preference over a group of four ju¬ 
niors and a sophomore with high 
GPAs. 

“When doing room draw we 
would add the total number of 
seniority points together and put 
them in a pile based on what year 
they are and where they want to 
live. The group with the highest 
number of seniority points has 
first option to choose that housing. 
Groups with the same number of 
seniority points were then ranked 
by cumulative group GPA,” said 
O’Donnell. 

An example of this would be the 
suites in East Houses. Two groups 
of eight seniors want to house in 
East Houses. They will both have 
24 seniority points, which is the 
highest amount a group of eight 


living in East Houses could re¬ 
ceive. If both groups have 24 se¬ 
niority points they will be in the 
earliest choice pile. To determine 
who gets housing choice first, a 
cumulative GPA of each group 
would be taken. The group with 
the higher GPA would choose first. 

O’Donnell said, “There are no 
more points and no more applica¬ 
tion process. Basically, we will 
randomize a priority number for 
you based on your anticipated 
graduation year and your GPA. 
There are now ranges of GPAs. A 
random number will be generated 
for every person in the range re¬ 
gardless of his or her GPA.” 

The ranges for GPAs are 4.0 to 
3.67, 3.66 to 3.30, 3.29 to 3.00, 


► see ROOM DRAW page 5 


By Patrick McEvoy 

“Raunchy” fundraising has be¬ 
come one of the main advertising 
strategies used on Juniata’s cam¬ 
pus in order to raise money for 
and various clubs and causes. 

A few fundraisers include the 
Women’s Volleyball team’s “Dig 
Pink” t-shirts, the Zoology club’s 
“Show me your tits!” t-shirts, the 
rugby team’s “Meat Market” and 
the “Men of Juniata” calendar. 

For the past four years the 
women’s volleyball team has 
been holding “Dig Pink” events in 
order to raise money for the Side- 
Out Foundation, which raises and 
donates money for breast cancer 
research. Over the course of those 
four years, the womeffs team has 
raised nearly $15,000. The team 


sells t-shirts that have some rep¬ 
resentation of Juniata women’s 
volleyball as well as a slogan that 
could be considered “raunchy.” 

Phrases used in the past include, 
“Save Second Base,” “Remember 
to feel your Boobies,” “We Dig 
Boobs,” and a shirt with strategi¬ 
cally placed volleyballs, which 
said, “While you’re looking at 
these we’re looking for a cure.” 
The women’s team also provides 
people with the option of the t- 
shirt without the slogan. 

“I think sometimes people in 
the community do tend to find it 
offensive, but that’s why we also 
sell the shirts where you can get 
it with the saying or without the 
saying. The front we always try to 


► see FUNDRAISER page 4 
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Lightsaber battle ensues on quad 

New Star Wars Club surfaces at a college not so far away 


Blogs enhance classes 

Professors enjoy reading weekly posts 


By James Dulaney 

Anot-so long time ago, on a col¬ 
lege campus we all know, several 
students joined forces to found a 
Star Wars Club. Freshmen Adam 
Weaver, Arnold Schwemmlein, 
Sam Brumbaugh and Steph Far- 
fan all serve as officers in the RSO 
dedicated to the science fiction 
phenomenon. 

“I’m a huge fan of Star Wars, 
and I wanted to find other people 
who were interested as well,” says 
RSO president and club founder 
Weaver. “I’m a pre-Med/Bio ma¬ 
jor, so I have a lot of work to do 
and thought it’d be something fim 
to do in the spare time that I have.” 

Weaver and club vice-president 
Schwemmlein, treasurer Brum¬ 
baugh and secretary Farfan quick¬ 
ly found the members they needed 
to form an RSO. 

The club has gained campus¬ 
wide attention by orchestrating 
lightsaber battles on the quad. 
Twelve club members took part 
in the battles, using replica light- 
sabers purchased by Weaver at 
Wal-Mart. 

“We started off as more of a 
communications club,” said Weav¬ 
er. “We wanted to show there’s a 
little more to the series than what 
meets the eye. But then we also 
thought ‘what’s a Star Wars Club 
on a college campus without light¬ 
saber battles?”’ 

Most club meetings take a more 
relaxed tone and feature discus¬ 


sions about characters, ideas and 
specific events in the series. The 
club often pits two different char¬ 
acters from the Star Wars universe 
against each other and then dis¬ 
cusses their merits and weaknesses 
compared to each other. 

“Meetings are really informal 
and it’s really familiar,” said Far¬ 
fan. “You really get to know the 
person next to you by the color of 
their light saber.” 

The “Star Wars” series, con¬ 
ceived by filmmaker George Lu¬ 
cas and introduced to the world via 
the eponymous 1977 blockbuster, 
occupies a unique place in popu¬ 
lar culture. To claim to have never 
seen any films in the series would 
undoubtedly raise eyebrows. But 
on the same token, it has spawned 
a deep and complicated universe 
of characters and locations di¬ 
vulged upon in countless books, 
comic books, animated series and 
videogames. 

Fans collectively refer to this 
apocrypha as “lore” and it can 
keep hardcore fans occupied for 
years. The club invites anyone to 
join, making no distinction be¬ 
tween amateur Jedi or Sith and se¬ 
ries novitiates. 

‘Tor people who don’t know 
little to anything about it, it’s great 
because we have an opportunity 
to show them there’s a lot more 
than meets the eye, than just, ‘oh 
that Yoda guy, he’s cool’ or ‘I like 
that Luke Skywalker dude,”’ said 
Weaver. “Star Wars has something 


everyone can appreciate. There’s 
action and combat, but if you’re 
not into the action, there’s a love 
story, there‘re the questions of 
what‘s good and what‘s evil. Any¬ 
one who wants to be into it for one 
reason or another can get into it.” 

“Star Wars piques the imagina¬ 
tion, enticing viewers to participate 
playfully in the plot,” said RSO 
adviser Grace Fala, professor of 
communication, herself a long¬ 
time Star Wars fan who remem¬ 
bers camping out for the release of 
“Star Wars Episode V: The Empire 
Strikes Back.” 

“The series tickles that ‘you can 
do this too’ temptation. Viewers 
can easily imitate their favorite 
characters. After your first view¬ 
ing, you feel you know them well,” 
said Fala. 

Weaver has been a fan of the se¬ 
ries since his father took him to see 
a theatrical re-release of the first 
Star Wars film, “A New Hope,“ as 
a child. 

“I want to put it out there that 
people can step out of their shell 
and say ‘I like Star Wars and I’m 
proud of that’ and make it so peo¬ 
ple can get together and express 
their love for a series that has cap¬ 
tivated the minds of millions for 
over 30 years,” said Weaver. 

The club plans to continue hold¬ 
ing lightsaber battles throughout 
the semester. Anyone interested 
in joining should contact Weaver 
via his school email, Weaveajll@ 
juniata.edu. 


By Adam Lescallette 

Several Juniata instructors use 
blogs in their courses to enhance 
their students’ writing skills. Some 
of the instructors have been using 
blogging for years and some see it 
as a new academic experiment. 

A blog is a “web log,” where 
users can make and archive ei¬ 
ther public or private posts online. 
Some allow responses to the posts, 
while others only allow the view¬ 
ers to read the posts. 

The instructors who incorporate 
blogs into their methods of teach¬ 
ing allow the students to post their 
assignments, which other students 
can post responses to. 

Library instructor Jason Mickel 
just started using blogs experimen¬ 
tally this semester in his Principles 
of IT course. “I’m thrilled with the 
results so far,” said Mickel, “I truly 
enjoy reading the blog posts every 
week.” 

Mickel said blogging is the next 
step in getting students to reflect 
and develop their opinions. It al¬ 
lows students to write freely and 
in a public environment. “I don’t 
have proof for this, but I think hav¬ 
ing the blogs totally public makes 
the students write differently,” said 
Mickel. 

Students can watch, read or 
listen to videos, articles or audio 
clips on the Internet and respond 
to the social aspects of comput¬ 
ing outside of class. The blogging 
assignments are then discussed in 
class for further sharing of ideas. 
“It provides a real 21st century ex¬ 
perience,” said Mickel. 

“Principles of IT is an N class, 
so the students who are mainly F, 
H, S or I majors can communicate 
their ideas with the N students,” 
said Mickel about the communica¬ 
tion aspect. All of the student posts 
appear on-screen at one time, so it 
is easy to compare ideas. 

When asked what kind of class 
would be most suited for blog¬ 
ging, Mickel said it is nice to have 
a non-English course incorporate 
writing. “Writing is at the heart 
of everything,” said Mickel. “You 
[the students] may already be writ¬ 
ing for the world, but may not real¬ 
ize it.” 

Mickel said it’s difficult but re¬ 
warding to maintain, and his ulti¬ 
mate goal is to benefit the students. 

Another staff member who start¬ 
ed blogging for class last semester 
is Spanish professor Henry Thur- 
ston-Griswold. He uses blogs dif¬ 
ferently than Mickel does because 
he has a different perspective on 
them. 

“It’s a tool that’s flexible,” said 
Thurston-Griswold, “students can 
write and produce and be able to 
make mistakes while giving feed¬ 
back.” He says it is about giving 
the students practice with writing 
in Spanish. 

Freshman Lauren Kelleher, who 
took Thurston-Griswold’s Span¬ 
ish Conversation and Composition 
class last semester, said, “I wrote 
more than I ever have before in 
Spanish [during the class]. It was 
really good practice.” 

The class requires that students 
submit 20 posts per semester, mak¬ 
ing up about 8 percent of their final 
grade. When asked about the small 
number of assignments, Kelleher 
said, “I wouldn’t like a class based 
entirely on blogs, because blogs 
are for opinions.” 

According to Kelleher, 
the role of blogs in Thurston-Gris- 


wold’s class as a tool to improve 
writing is fitting. “The feedback 
was nice because it helped with or¬ 
ganizing thoughts and interpreting 
the material,” said Kelleher. 

While Thurston-Griswold does 
acknowledge the fact that anyone 
on the Internet can read the blogs, 
he does not think many will. “I still 
see myself as the only one reading 
it,” said Thurston-Griswold. 

Freshman Hannah Hostak took 
an introduction to peace and con¬ 
flict resolution course last semes¬ 
ter, which also incorporated blogs. 
When asked about how blogs im¬ 
pact the writing, Hostak said, “It 
changes it a little bit, but it seemed 
like no one ever really went and 
read any other posts.” 

Thurston-Griswold said the 
main idea is to get students to write 
ideas “without overly worrying, 
‘oh my gosh. I’m gonna make a 
mistake on this!”’ According to 
Thurston-Griswold, errors act as 
a barrier to students’ ideas. “They 
[die students] don’t say anything 
when they worry about errors.” 

Kelleher liked the way blog as¬ 
signments put less pressure on 
the student and allow more time 
for thinking. “They made me un¬ 
derstand the material better,” said 
Kelleher. “You form an opinion by 
analyzing text.” 

Hostak also agrees that the leni¬ 
ency of blogs helps develop under¬ 
standing. “You can focus on what it 
means to you,” said Hostak. “They 
also helped relate it [the material] 
to real-life situations.” 

A more experienced blog user 
is Assistant Professor of English 
Hannah Bellwoar, who has been 
using blogs in her writing across 
media course since 2009. 

“I use a whole class session 
to teach it,” said Bellwoar about 
her particular blog page. Students 
must learn how to blog regularly, 
because every assignment they 
submit will be on the blog. 

Bellwoar enjoys the organiza¬ 
tion and accessibility of blogs. 
She said the students also appreci¬ 
ate the organization, and that they 
can also peer-review each other in 
class because of it. 

According to Bellwoar, the on¬ 
line and forum-like qualities of 
blogs give them a “less formal” 
feel. This allows students to write 
in a more relaxed manner, and 
possibly reflect upon and think 
through their ideas more thor¬ 
oughly. The students mostly have 
a peer audience as well, adding to 
the casual feel. 

Hostak noted that blogging as¬ 
signments help the student to think 
about the material outside of class. 
The different working environ¬ 
ment could perhaps help different 
ideas flow. 

The key element to blogging is 
that everything that is posted needs 
to be public-friendly. Bellwoar 
said she would only recommend 
using blogs to other professors if 
the presence of their writing can be 
public. 

According to Bellwoar, the most 
suitable and likely fields to use 
blogs are those related to market¬ 
ing, business and politics. “It’s not 
going to be for everybody,” said 
Bellwoar, referring to the public 
nature of blogs. 

“I think a lot of writing is mov¬ 
ing in the digital way,” said Bell¬ 
woar, implying that blogging for 
class may become much more 
common in the near future. 


Casino Night 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 


On Friday, Feb. 17th, the Juniata Activity Board hosted a Casino Night. Students gathered in the Ellis Ballroom to play 
poker, blackjack and Texas hold 'em, winners cashed in chips for various prizes. 
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Studying abroad found to be an expensive experience 

International education proves beneficial for all, but costs build up quickly for exchange students 


By Taylor Cox_ 

Each year, approximately 100 
Juniata students apply to study 
abroad. Elizabeth Valasko, interna¬ 
tional education advisor, provided 
that of the graduates of 2010, 44 
percent had an international expe¬ 
rience. The number of students at 
Juniata that study internationally 
increases each year, hi the US, 
roughly 1 percent to 3 percent of 
students study in another country 
per year. 

When asked about the benefits 
of study abroad, Valasko said, “It 
opens you up to the ideas of others. 
By learning and walking in some¬ 
one else’s shoes, it also gives you 
a chance to look at yourself and 
where you’re coming from and 
how you fit into the world” 

Students that study abroad 
through Juniata must continue to 
pay Juniata tuition. This is so that 
students can continue to receive 
scholarships and loans from Juni¬ 
ata. Valasko said, “In reality, once 
students bring all of their classes 
back to Juniata, Juniata accepts 
them as if they have taken them 
here, so they need to pay tuition.” 

When students study abroad, 
they are still considered Juniata 


students. 

Senior Abigail Lutz wanted 
to experience the advantages of 
studying in another country. Lutz 
was planning to fulfill her FISHN 
credits outside of her major while 
abroad. Through Juniata, Lutz ap¬ 
plied and was accepted to study in 
Ireland 

To go to Ireland, Lutz needed a 
way to cover travel expenses. Lutz 
said, “I applied for many external 
scholarships and I thought I had 
outstanding need and credentials 
yet I did not get any of them. They 
are just too competitive.” 

Lutz needed a way to pay for 
the extra study abroad expenses. 
Lutz’s advisor suggested the study 
abroad program at Arcadia Univer¬ 
sity, which is the School of Global 
Studies. Though she no longer 
received Juniata scholarships, Ar¬ 
cadia offered the financial aid that 
Lutz desperately needed. 

In applying to the Arcadia pro¬ 
gram, Lutz said, “It was a huge 
struggle. There were so many 
hoops that I had to jump through 
because I had to take a leave of 
absence from Juniata. It made the 
outcome so much more worth¬ 
while. My experience was com- 


Student Internships 

Relating school work to the real world 


By Diane Ngyuen_ 

There are two main types of in¬ 
ternships: internships for academic 
credit and internships for transcript 
notation. 

“[In an] academic credit intern¬ 
ship, a student can earn anywhere 
between four and 15 credits,” said 
Darwin Kysor, director of career 
and community services. “To do 
that, you have to be of junior or 
senior status.” According to Kysor, 
very few students elect to do a 
15-credit internship. 

Senior Ellen Santa Maria, who 
has a POE in communication and 
a secondary emphasis in Eng¬ 
lish comments on how having an 
internship during the academic 
school year helps students become 
more aware of what the internship 
means in terms of their education 
and ultimately their future career 
goals. 

“You’re able to compare it to 
your studies. Since you’re doing 
your internship and your studies 
at the same time, you can look at 
both and think, ‘How do my stud¬ 
ies coincide with my career,”’ said 
Santa Maria. 

Students may also elect to do 
non-credit internships for tran¬ 
script notation. These internships 
often take place during the sum¬ 
mer, and students must meet a 
minimum requirement of 240 
hours. Non-credit internships can 
take place any time after a stu¬ 
dent’s freshman year. 

“In a typical year, we probably 
have 75 to 100 students doing 
credited internships, and we usu¬ 
ally have somewhere between 150 
and 175 students doing internships 
for transcript notation,” said Kysor. 

Santa Maria is the Juniata asso¬ 
ciate for Director of Media Rela¬ 
tions, John Wall. As part of her in¬ 
ternship, she works on the “Juniata 
Magazine” that goes out to alumni 
and the “Admissions Magazine,” 
which goes out to prospective stu¬ 
dents. “I come up with story ideas. 
I compose the stories. I organize 


photos, conduct interviews, re¬ 
search and write press releases,” 
said Santa Maria. 

According to Wall, “What 
makes a good intern is enthusiasm, 
a willingness to step out of their 
comfort zone [and] being able to 
be critiqued.” 

Senior David Grim, who has a 
POE in politics, is working on an 
internship with the district office of 
State Representative Mike Fleck 
(R-Huntingdon/Mifflin/Blair). 

“I help with constituent services 
if constituents in Mike’s district 
have questions concerning social 
security, tax and rent rebates, filing 
for birth or death certificates, pass¬ 
port documents or things of that 
nature,” said Grim. 

When asked how well the Col¬ 
lege aides the students in finding 
and obtaining internships, Santa 
Maria replied, “I think [the College 
is] really good with that. We have 
a really strong network, and if you 
go out and ask basically anyone, 
they’ll direct you to the right per¬ 
son to talk to.” 

For students who do not know 
where to begin their search, many 
go to the, Career Services office lo¬ 
cated in the basement of Ellis Hall. 

“One of the first things we do 
when students come in with ques¬ 
tions is, if they’re looking for an 
internship, ask them if they have a 
resume,” said Kysor. 

According to Kysor, “We will 
work with them to get their resume 
updated or create one if they don’t 
have one... I try to meet with them 
and give them options as they’re 
looking to identify positions.” 

Students come across their in¬ 
ternships in different ways. “Some 
students already work somewhere 
in the community,” said Kysor. 

’’They know of other students 
who have worked at wherever or 
they work with their advisors, who 
oversee interns in their department 
... or sometimes they come to us 

► see INTERNSHIPS page 7 


pletely life changing,” said Lutz. 

While discussing the benefits of 
time abroad. Lutz said, “The learn¬ 
ing was not in the classroom. It 
was about the people and the expe¬ 
rience.” After her semester in Sic¬ 
ily, Lutz was able to transfer all of 
her credits back to Juniata. 

The College is also hying to 
bring many high-need internation¬ 
al exchange students to Juniata. Dr. 
Jenifer Cushman, dean of interna¬ 
tional programs and associate pro¬ 
fessor of German, noted that there 
are 150 international students at 
Juniata this year. Currently, there 
are 43 direct exchange students, 
who represent nine countries. 

Cushman said, “In our direct 
exchange program, the Juniata stu¬ 
dent pays tuition and often room 
and board. The student at the other 
institution pays tuition to then- 
home institution, so that they can 
also afford to go abroad. Then we 
just swap the students.” 

The amount that the student 
pays to the other institution de¬ 
pends on the global economy and 
the economy of the specific coun¬ 
try. In some countries, such as the 
U.K, students actually pay tuition 
similar to Juniata prices. 


Spanish club lias been trying 
to raise money for an Ecuadorian 
student who wants to come to Ju¬ 
niata to better his English. The Ec¬ 
uadorian student has worked hard 
to save his money and to receive 
many scholarships, but seemingly 
small costs are keeping him from 
coming abroad. Junior Clayton 
Cooper said, “Between health in¬ 
surance, the flight and other travel¬ 
ing costs, the little costs are adding 
up.” 

In Ecuador, the exchange uni¬ 
versity costs about $4,000 per se¬ 
mester, which is very expensive for 
that area. To come to die States, the 
student needs extensive help finan¬ 
cially. Cooper said, “BCAis giving 
him a scholarship to cover room 
and board and he has a scholarship 
from where he studies, which will 
cover his tuition.” 

Students should be able to ex¬ 
perience the benefits of study 
abroad without the extra expenses 
stopping them. Cooper said, “He 
helped us so much while we were 
there and we want him to come 
here too.” 

Sophomore Erica Jackson wants 
to experience the benefits of study¬ 
ing internationally, so she will be 


studying in Sevilla, Spain for all of 
next year. 

Jackson has to pay Juniata tu¬ 
ition, but she said, “Instead of pay¬ 
ing for my housing here, I will be 
paying to stay with a host family 
in Sevilla. My bill will go to the 
university in Sevilla not Juniata.” 
Jackson’s bill for next year may 
decrease if the housing and meal 
plan at the University in Sevillla is 
slightly cheaper than at Juniata. 

The college works extensively 
to provide study abroad opportuni¬ 
ties for all students. Cushman said, 
“Many institutions will simply 
pass the cost of study abroad onto 
the students, which means that 
only the rich students can study 
abroad.” Juniata continues to of¬ 
fer financial aid to the students that 
study internationally. 

Through the system that the 
school uses, “students can decide 
on their program based on the 
academic fit rather than the price,” 
said Cushman. 

Having an international experi¬ 
ence provides many benefits for 
students’ future endeavors. Cush¬ 
man said, “If you can afford to 
come to Juniata, then you can af¬ 
ford to study abroad.” 



Bailey Oratorical 


AIMEE RADIC / JUNIATIAN 

Top left: senior Ellen Santa Maria speaks at the anual Bailey Oratorical contest. This year's topic asked, “what does it mean 
to live in “interesting times” and what are the qualities of youth that our interesting times demand?” Top right: sophomore 
Zach Lemon speaks to the audience. Bottom: sophomore Elise Mihranian kisses the first place trophy. Mihranian won her 
name on the trophy, as well as $1,000 for her first-place speech. 
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Jay Hosier wins award for graphic novel on evolution 

Biology prof named to list of top fifty “Best Graphic Novels of 2012,” dubbed the Oscars of comics 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Dr. Hosier believes that using hand-drawn illustrations in the classroom can help students to better grasp scientific principles. 


By Hayley Schneider 

Jay Hosier, professor of biology, 
has recently been named to the list 
of “Best Graphic Novels of 2012” 
for his book “Evolution: The Story 
of Life on Earth .” 

Hie American Libraiy Associa¬ 
tion, or ALA, and the Young Adult 
Library Association, or YALSA 
awards this honor. Each year, these 
groups put out a list of the fifty best 
books published that year. In 2012, 
“Evolution” made the list for the 
graphic novels category. 

“It’s very gratifying, because 
this is a group of people, librarians, 
that read exhaustively And so for 
them to have gone through every¬ 
thing and said, 4 Wow, this is in the 
top fifty,’ that’s pretty exciting for 
us,” Hosier said. 

“Evolution” is a graphic novel 
written by Hosier and illustrated 
by Kevin Cannon and Zander Can¬ 
non. It is the first graphic novel that 
he did not illustrate himself. 

Hosier was contacted by “Evo¬ 
lution’s” publisher, who wanted to 
create a graphic novel about evo¬ 
lution. Kevin Cannon and Zander 
Cannon had already agreed to il¬ 
lustrate the novel. Zander Can¬ 
non, who had worked with Hosier 
before, recommended him to their 
publisher. 

This is not Hosier’s first award. 
“Clan Apis,” his graphic novel 
describing the life of a honeybee, 
received the same award as “Evo¬ 
lution” in 2002. 

Hosier’s graphic novels have 
been nominated for the Eisner 
Awards, which are often consid¬ 


ered the Oscars of comics. Hav¬ 
ing his comics nominated is a big 
accomplishment, since he shares 
the nominations with well-known 
writers such as Alan Moore, author 
of “Watchmen,” and Neil Gaiman, 
best known for “The Sandman.” 

“In these situations, you tend to 
go up against big-name people. So 
every time my books have been 


nominated, and made the short 
list, someone like Alan Moore or 
Neil Gaiman has been on it. It re¬ 
ally is just nice to be nominated, 
because you’re not going to knock 
off someone like Neil Gaiman or 
Alan Moore,” Hosier said. 

Hosier also received the Xeric 
Award for self-publishing. This 
award provided him with the grant 


money necessary for publish¬ 
ing his first graphic novel, “Clan 
Apis.” 

“When I first created “Clan 
Apis,” nobody was really inter¬ 
ested in it. They didn’t think there 
was a market for it, so we had to 
publish it ourselves. It is now in 
print twelve years later, so I think it 
had some legs,” Hosier said. 


Despite his success as a graphic 
novelist, Hosier has had no formal 
training in art. However, Hosier 
has been drawing for as long as he 
can remember, “I’ve always been 
a doodler.” 

Originally, art was just a hobby 
for Hosier, who studied biology at 
DePauw University and acquired 
a Ph.D. in biological sciences at 
Notre Dame. 

“It’s only been within the last ten 
years that I started drawing things 
in science,” Hosier said. 

The idea to create his first 
graphic novel began during his 
postdoctoral studies, when Hosier 
was studying bees. To better un¬ 
derstand his research, Hosier read 
“The Biology of the Honey Bee,” 
by Mark Winston. 

“As I was reading this, I kept 
thinking, wow, this is a great story. 
There’s a great story here about the 
life of a bee. Someone should turn 
it into a comic,” Hosier said. His 
idea for a comic about a honeybee 
became the graphic novel “Clan 
Apis.” 

Besides being a successful 
graphic novelist, Hosier also teach¬ 
es biology at Juniata. In addition to 
his biology classes, Hosier teaches 
a course called comics and culture 
with Dr. David Hsiung. 

“In comics and culture, we ap¬ 
proach comics from two direc¬ 
tions. We approach them from the 
direction of comics as an art form, 
and when we look at them that 
way, what we do is look at how 
comics work, how they synthesize 
images and pictures. We also look 


► see COMICS page 7 


Clubs use sexual references to raise money for good cause 



COURTESY OF STEPHEN NOLAN 


Class of 2014 president Mike Melvin is giving some advice and direction to Sophomore Sarah Hayes who is one of the make 
up/costume artists on the Juniata men’s calendar. The calendar is a fundraising project set up by Melvin for the school, each 
month on the calendar will have a theme. This picture will be featured for the month of November, with freshman Cantin Gil¬ 
len as the shirtless model. 


► from fundraising page 1 

keep it PG and the back is where 
you have the option of putting 
the saying on or not,” said Kelsey 
Fuller, a junior volleyball player. 

The volleyball team’s main goal 
is to promote breast cancer aware¬ 
ness. “We never really sold them 
for a lot of money, it was more just 
to get people out there to buy them 
and get the cause out there,” said 
assistant volleyball coach Stepha¬ 
nie Strauss. The women’s team 
hopes to continue to raise money 
in this manner in the future. 

“If the shirt was way too out 
there, I would not wear it because 
it could hurt your reputation. If it is 
for a worthy cause, then that would 
be okay.” said Mike Kraft, a senior 
volleyball player. 

On the contrary, “I think that it 
is fine to have shirts and other fun¬ 
draising items that may be seen 
as having inappropriate meanings 
because college students are adults 
and can choose how they want to 
represent themselves” said senior 
CarlyHinish. 

Another example of this kind of 
fundraising was used in the mak¬ 
ing of the sophomore student gov¬ 
ernment’s “Men of Juniata” calen¬ 
dar. The calendar consists of “very 
juicy men all themed throughout 
holidays and certain events that go 
on through the year” said sopho¬ 
more student government presi¬ 
dent, Mike Melvin. 

Polls were taken from 10-12 
sophomore girls to determine what 
men would be posing for the cal¬ 
endar and was initially going to 
consist of sophomore men only, 
but was eventually expanded to all 


of campus. 

“Hopefully it will be controver¬ 
sial. We hope it will raise a few 
eyebrows and get some buyers, 
that’s the point,” said Melvin. 

The sophomore student govern¬ 
ment is thinking about holding an 
initial sales opener, “Breakfast in 
Briefs,” where the men from the 
calendar will sign and take pic¬ 
tures with people on the balcony 
of Baker. 

The sophomore class is using 
the calendar to ensure that the class 
has enough money to be success¬ 
ful in the next few years, including 
events that will be occurring dur¬ 
ing the class’s senior year and the 
class gift. 

Additional fundraising can also 
be seen in the rugby team’s annual 
“Meat Market.” “Meat Market” is 
an event where volunteers, mostly 
rugby players, tell the audience 
information about themselves and 
then choose a song to perform to. 
Once the performance has begun, 
audience members start to make 
bids on the performers. 

“We pride ourselves on trying 
to do something that is out of the 
ordinary. It has become something 
that everyone will go to whether or 
not they want to make a bid It is a 
fun event to go to and that is part of 
the reason why we do it as well,” 
said senior rugby player Ethan 
Nulton. 

The rugby team enforces the 
rule that performers cannot re¬ 
move their underwear at any time, 
but “the people that want to go 
there are expecting to see a show” 
said Nulton. 

All profits go to the Food Pantry 
as part of their humanitarian event, 


which all clubs at Juniata must 
complete. “As long as there is a 
rugby team there will definitely be 
Meat Market” said Nulton. 

“I think it sells well because it 
strays from typically acceptable 
behavior and it’s just a fun way to 
promote a good cause,” said fresh¬ 
man Nate Zimmerman. 

However, not all students agree 
with this type of fundraiser. “I 
think it’s unnecessary and there 
are better, other ways to fundraise. 
I think as college students and es¬ 
pecially, personally, as a future 
teacher, its important to be good 
role models for the community. 
Fundraising like that isn’t setting 


a good example and we should 
practice good moral conduct,” said 
senior Beth McEvoy. 

The Zoology club is selling 
t-shirts that were inspired by a 
bird-watching trip for Vertebrate 
Zoology class last semester. The 
t-shirts will say “Juniata College 
Vertebrate Zoology” on the front 
and “Show me your tits!” on the 
back. “It wasn’t really intended 
to be raunchy or inappropriate. It 
was intended to be a clever, witty, 
joke for people who like birds and 
know the family,” said senior Jen¬ 
nie Gordon. The t-shirts were not 
meant to be a fundraiser, but could 
be in the future. 


In order for the fundraisers to 
be used, the club or sport must go 
through an approval process. 

“For clubs, they need to submit 
the online frmdraiser/solicitation 
form to our office and then my 
office reviews the forms and then 
approves or denies the fundraiser” 
said Jessica Jackson, director of 
student activities. However, the 
student activities office does not 
have authority over the “Dig Pink” 
shirts. 

“Raunchy” fundraising is be¬ 
coming more popular throughout 
campus and if its success contin¬ 
ues, more fundraisers of this man¬ 
ner are likely to be used. 
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Proposition Eight overturned 

Some see repeal as step in right direction for LGBT rights 


By Kelsey Molseed 

California overturned Proposi¬ 
tion 8 on Feb. 7, 2012, becoming 
one of many recent major happen¬ 
ings in the LGBT rights move¬ 
ment. Proposition 8 had been in 
place for two years in California, 
where it banned same-sex mar¬ 
riages. 

On May 15,2008, the California 
Supreme Court found that barring 
same-sex couples from marriage 
rights was unconstitutional. Many 
California same-sex couples took 
advantage of the ruling and mar¬ 
ried in 2008. 

Opponents of same-sex mar¬ 
riage were quick to act, and man¬ 
aged to get Prop 8 on the ballot in 
November 2008. Prop 8 would 
add an amendment to the Cali¬ 
fornia constitution declaring that 
same-sex marriages would not 
be recognized there. It passed in 
the election with 52 percent of the 
votes. 

The Prop 8 campaign was one 
of the most expensive and contro¬ 
versial campaigns in recent history. 
Supporters raised $40.5 million, 
and opponents over $46 million, 
earning the issue a great deal of 
media attention. 

“They took a step back by pass¬ 
ing Prop 8,” said freshman Maria 
Nachbor, recalling her reaction to 


Prop 8. Across the nation, sup¬ 
porters of the gay rights movement 
expressed similar beliefs. 

Today, members and support¬ 
ers of die LGBT community are 
celebrating the court’s decision to 
over-tum Prop 8. 


a 

It was absolutely devas¬ 
tating when Prop 8 was 
passed. 

-Arielle Webster, ‘12 



“It gives us hope,” said senior 
Dani Gaisior, co-president of the 
registered student organization All 
Ways Of Loving (AWOL). Fellow 
senior and AWOL member Arielle 
Webster described the repeal as a 
step in the right direction. 

Webster has a relative in Califor¬ 
nia who had been planning to mar¬ 
ry her girlfriend just before Prop 8 
banned her ability to do so. 

“It was absolutely devastating 
when Prop 8 was passed,” said 
Webster. “Now my cousin can fi¬ 
nally get married.” 

The court’s decision came after 
a two-year-long appeal process in 
the case of Perry v. Brown. On 


Aug. 4, 2010, a U.S. district court 
in California ruled that Prop 8 was 
unconstitutional. Judge Vaughn 
Walker ruled that Prop 8 violated 
the 14th amendment of the U.S. 
constitution. 

Opponents of the judge’s deci¬ 
sion appealed the case to a circuit 
court of appeals. On Feb. 7, 2012 
the circuit court ruled against the 
appeal, calling Prop 8 unconstitu¬ 
tional. 

“What’s happening in California 
is really promising because it’s a 
populous state,” said communi¬ 
cation professor Grace Fala. “So 
much of what happens there be¬ 
comes contagious elsewhere.” 

However, the court’s decision 
is not yet final and faces the pos¬ 
sibility of being brought before the 
Supreme Court, should opponents 
of gay marriage decide to appeal 
the decision. 

“If Piop 8 is overturned by the 
Supreme Court, there’s a possibil¬ 
ity for federally recognized same- 
sex marriage across the nation,” 
said Gaisior. 

Some students are not so sure 
about sending the issue to the Su¬ 
preme Court. “I’m worried that it’s 
not something that is ready to go 
to the Supreme Court yet,” said 
sophomore Andrew Gill. “I have 
a feeling that it might get turned 

► see PROP 8 page 7 



Senior Dinner 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Top left: Senior Taressa King signs her name on the Time Capsule poster at the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. All the 
seniors were invited to leave an item in the Senior Time Capsule. Top right: senior David Grim speaks to the senior class 
about using alumni as a resource at the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. Bottom: Senior Sara Holtzinger and Senior Sarah 
Davis enjoy the Senior Dinner on Saturday night. 


Lottery systems utilized 


► from Room Draw page 1 

3.99 to 2.67, 2.66 to 2.33, 2.33 to 
2.0 and 1.99 or lower. 

This means that a 3.67 can be 
given a number higher than a 4.0 
because the priority numbers will 
be generated randomly within a 
GPA range. 

The new room draw only de¬ 
pends on the highest room draw 
number out of the students. ‘Tor 
example all rising seniors with a 
4.0 to a 3.67, say there are 50 peo¬ 
ple in that gr oup, will be random¬ 
ized a number 1 -50. Juniors with a 
3.66 to a 3.30 will be randomized 
a number from 51 to whatever 
else falls into that range. The new 
system is one that if a freshman 
and junior want to live together, 
the students will use the junior’s 
number because it will be a higher 
room draw,” said O’Donnell. 

There will no longer be a cumu¬ 
lative GPA stnrcture to room draw. 
It will be based off of the room¬ 
mate with the highest GPA. So 
going back to the example group 
of eight in East Houses, a group of 
seven sophomores and one senior 
have a chance of getting a higher 
priority than a group of eight se¬ 
niors if they have the roommate 
with a higher GPA. 

In an effort to further mitigate 
the anxiety from room draw, the 
time actually spent on room draw 
has been shortened. 

“The next change is that room 
draw will now only be two nights 
instead of five. The first night will 
be what we call our premium draw. 
It will be for rooms in Mission, 
Hess and any other dorm that is 
not a traditional double. This will 
include East Houses, quads, triples 
and singles,” said O’Donnell. 
“The first night we will go down 
in that order. The second night will 
be all traditional doubles.” 

On die first night a higher room 
draw number can take a room in 
East Houses and cany along seven 
other students who had numbers 
that would not have been able to 
choose a room until much later. 

O’Donnell said, “I think it will 
be a lot less stressful of a process 
for everyone involved. Previously 
room draw had lasted a whole 
school week. The new system will 
make it go quicker. Students with 
higher GPAs are definitely go¬ 


ing to benefit the most from this. 
Before, students with high GPAs 
would have their GPA averaged 
into the group. They will now be 
helped out the most.” 

Sophomore, and East Houses 
resident, Alex McColgin said, 
“The procedure seems like it will 
make everything a lot easier. I 
want to live in East Houses next 
year so instead of trying to ma¬ 
neuver around my friends who are 
younger and having theft points 
averaged in we can just go with 
whichever junior has the highest 
GPA. This system is easier for ev¬ 
eryone.” 

To create the new, less stressful 
room draw procedure, a group of 
Residential Directors (RDs) came 
together and researched the best 
way to have room draw. 

“We developed committees of 
RDs and each committee of three 
RDs was given a different proj¬ 
ect. One specific committee was 
asked to work on room draw and 
look at how our peer institutions 
do it. The room draw committee 
did a ton of research and came 
up with the new process,” said 
O’Donnell. 

The room draw number will 
still go current juniors choose first 
then sophomores and then fresh¬ 
men. A junior ranked first in theft 
class will not have the number 
one draw because of the random 
number generated out of a range 
of students. This top ranked junior 
would not have had first room 
draw in the old process either be¬ 
cause theft GPA would be aver¬ 
aged with other students. 

A few weeks after spring break 
students will have a number 
dropped into the mailbox that 
gives them a room draw number. 
The students will gather in Sill 
boardroom on March 20 if they 
wish to have a room other than 
the traditional double. On March 
22 students who want a traditional 
double will attend a meeting in the 
same location. 

O’Donnell said, “Bringing the 
room draw from five days to two 
days will speed up the process, 
and making the room draw based 
on one person’s number instead of 
all the students involved will clear 
a lot of paper work.” 


First attemptfalls short 


► from Space page 1 

ably smarter than me and have 
come up with similar or better 
ideas for all components of the 
project.” 

Bauer was not the only assis¬ 
tance the students received. The 
Society of Physics Students (SPS) 
granted the school $500 to finance 
the project. 

“We were very fortunate to 
receive an SPS grant to cover 
most of the costs of die proj¬ 
ect,” said Bauer. “I filled out the 
application last semester and Dr. 
Borgardt polished it and sent it in. 
We emphasized that the students 
would design and construct the 
project’s components organical¬ 
ly; so as to foster a deep interest 
in physics and real-life problem 
solving.” 

These skills will be put to the 
test soon, as the Friends School 
project is nearly complete. 

“We will need to deliver a large 
tank of helium to the school and 


have it stored there safely,” said 
Bauer. 

According to Bauer, 
“The campus has many 
open areas from which 
to launch, so that is not an issue. 
The only thing we really need 
to be concerned about is Penn¬ 
sylvania’s weather; we need 
a day with less than 10 percent 
cloud cover.” 

Before the middle school stu¬ 
dents launch theft first balloon, 
Bauer, Collier and Yu will send 
theft second balloon into the 
stratosphere, hoping for improved 
results. 

“I would like to say we have 
a higher chance of getting the 
desired results because we have 
a better idea on which specifica¬ 
tions to improve,” said Yu. “At 
the same time, as soon as we 
launch the balloon, we don’t 
know what kind of interfer¬ 
ence the balloon may meet 
on the way up or down, but we are 
prepared. 
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Taking sabbatical in Huntingdon 


Professors use time off to improve Juniata curriculum 


By Kayci Nelson 

Nine Juniata professors took a 
sabbatical leave in Huntingdon 
for the fall and/or spring semesters 
this year to further their develop¬ 
ment as a professional and for the 
institution. 

Donna Weimer, Thombury pro¬ 
fessor of communication, took a 
sabbatical leave in the fall semes¬ 
ter. John Wright, assistant profes¬ 
sor of computer science, and Uma 
Ramakrishnan, assistant profes¬ 
sor of environmental science took 
their sabbatical leaves in the spring 
semester, 

Sabbatical leaves are available 
to full-time or pro-rata faculty 
members who have been at the 
College for six consecutive years. 
However, completing the six-year 
requirement does not automati¬ 
cally grant a sabbatical. 

“Why do faculty need time off 
to work on different projects? 
The answer is because there are 
not enough hours in the day,” 
said Wimer. “Here at Juniata, 
professors spend 99 percent of 
their time focusing on teaching, 
prepping for classes, grading and 
advising.” 

Sabbatical leaves are designed 
to encourage professional develop¬ 
ment of faculty members. In turn, 
the sabbatical will advance the ed¬ 
ucational objectives of the institu¬ 
tion. Sabbaticals may include writ¬ 
ing, research, studying at another 
institution, or traveling. 

Weimer worked on three proj¬ 
ects with the College during her 
fall semester sabbatical. Wimer 
first analyzed if POEs accurately 
describe their programs. The proj¬ 
ect included surveys, focus groups 
with students and forums with fac¬ 
ulty. 

“All my projects involved be¬ 
ing on campus, interviewing and 
talking with people,” said Weimer. 
“A sabbatical leave takes away the 
stress of having classes to prepare 
for and students to advise. It al¬ 
lows me to just focus on my proj¬ 
ects.” The second project Weimer 
worked on was analyzing the com¬ 


munication requirement for vari¬ 
ous courses. 

Weimer’s final project was initi¬ 
ating a requirement for all students 
to have an electronic portfolio. “I 
worked with Loren Rhodes and 
Carol Peters on the project. We 
were able to add an additional 
module to the Information Access 
course that deals with electronic 
portfolios,” said Weimer. 

According to Weimer, “Addi¬ 
tionally, Carol will be instituting 
an electronic portfolio requirement 
using Google sites for all incoming 
freshmen.” 

A proposed project Weimer con¬ 
sidered was a partnership with the 
University of Alistair in Ireland. 
Juniata discussed an exchange 
program with the University about 
a course on creative technologies. 
The University was assigned to 
write the grant, but money was 
discontinued. 

“I proposed an alternative sab¬ 
batical because no one was sure 
if the grant money would come 
through,” said Wimer. “If Ireland 
was not going to work out, then I 
decided I would work on multiple 
projects for the College.” 

The Faculty Development and 
Benefits Committee make recom¬ 
mendations to the Provost based 
on the sabbatical leave proposal. 
Criteria considered when ranking 
sabbaticals include clarity of the 
proposal, viability of the plan, and 
history of the applicant 

The committee weighs the prac¬ 
ticality and worthiness of each 
plan. The applicant supplies suf¬ 
ficient evidence to show that the 
plan is realistic, beneficial, and 
achievable. 

Next fall, Wright is introducing 
a new course pertaining to digital 
media. “Since digital media is not 
my field of expertise, I am trying 
to get up to speed in the area,” said 
Wright. “I am currently attending 
several courses here on campus 
in the digital art and production 
courses to learn more about it.” 

Wright’s second project is rede¬ 
signing the computer organization 


class to introduce more electronics 
and micro controllers. “I have been 
working in the electronics lab and 
getting a lab manual together for 
the course,” said Wright 

“I did not feel die need to leave 
Huntingdon in order to work on 
the projects I am working on,” said 
Wright 

According to Wright, “In many 
respects, it would be better if I had 
left because part of the reasoning 
for the sabbatical is to take a leave 
of absences to refresh and gain 
some new knowledge to bring 
back to the College.” 

Ramakrishnan has worked on 
curriculum changes, international 
programs, and research during 
her sabbatical. “I am trying to 
spend more time writing since 
I don’t usually have this much 
time to do my research,” said Ra¬ 
makrishnan. 

Ramakrishnan is conducting re¬ 
search on the American chestnut 
and heavy metal concentrations in 
coyotes. “I could have completed 
my research without a sabbatical, 
but there is no way I could have 
processed all of the samples, ana¬ 
lyzed it and completed a write up.” 

Additionally, in an attempt to 
add math modules in more fresh¬ 
men courses, Ramakrishnan hopes 
to allow students to become ad¬ 
vanced in Excel before sophomore 
year. 

Last March, Ramakrishnan was 
offered an opportunity to go to 
Australia. The University of Sun¬ 
shine Coast in Queensland offered 
her a four to six-month research 
position. “I could not make the 
commitment. I have a young child 
so I tried to see if the program 
could be shortened at all,” said Ra¬ 
makrishnan. “However, they said 
they needed at least a four month 
commitment so I declined the of¬ 
fer.” 

Weimer addressed a common 
misconception of sabbaticals, 
“Sometimes, the world thinks a 
sabbatical is a vacation when in 
actuality, it is just a different kind 
of work.” 



30 Hour Famine 


MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Sophomore Hannah Pursel, Sophomore Jeremy Papuga, sophomore Deanna Good, freshman Andrew Pfis- 
terer, sophomore Katie Hilands, and sophomore Valeriya Smithka show off the non-perishables they col¬ 
lected in a food drive during 30 Hour Famine. Catholic Council hosted a 30 Hour Famine Feb. 17-18 to raise 
money and awareness for fighting world hunger through the organization World Vision. 


Roving Reporter 

If you oiuiiflili ^h||jrofessor 
with you on Spring Break, who 
would it be? 
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Students find jobs at Juniata through Announcements, friends 


► from Internships page 3 

[at Career Services] and we’ll give 
diem a lead,” said Kysor. 

Santa Maria found her intern¬ 
ship by responding to one of the 
Juniata Announcements, while 
Grim contacted local representa¬ 
tives and senators. 

A friend directed sophomore 
Nicole Marks to her job in The 
Sports Information Office. “I take 
the stats for all the athletic events 
at Juniata through the computer,” 
said Marks. “We control a lot of 
the things that are on the Juniata 
Sports website.” 

Many students, faculty and staff 
view having an internship or work¬ 
ing during the academic school 
year as an invaluable experience. 

“It teaches a lot of teamwork,” 
said Marks. “I’ve learned a lot 
about the process of making a 
website [and] keeping up with a 
website ... I definitely can use that 
in the future.” 

“The overall experience that 
you get out of it can develop skills 
in other ways,” said Pete Lefresne, 
sports information director and as¬ 
sistant athletic director. 


“There are all sorts of nuances 
that you pick up on when you have 
different types of bosses ... You 
really learn how to behave prop¬ 
erly in a professional setting,” said 
Santa Maria. 

“Whatever job that you have, 
there is so much that you can learn 
about your coworkers, your boss 
and how to interact with them,” 
said junior Annette Masterson, 
who works in the Sports Informa¬ 
tion Office with Marks. 

“It’s one thing to learn from 
books or from your professors, 
but you have to apply what you’ve 
learned to real world experiences, 
so I think it’s good practice and it’s 
definitely necessary in terms of job 
searching,” said Grim. 

According to Grim, “There’s re¬ 
ally nothing better than experienc¬ 
ing something hands-on, especially 
with someone like Representative 
Fleck who is very helpful in terms 
of making sure everything works 
out with the school and credits.” 

Even those who find jobs on 
campus can adapt their experience 
to their education. Students who 
work on campus say that the fac¬ 
ulty and staff are supportive in this 


endeavor. 

Masterson, who has created an 
individualized POE with conflict 
resolutions, applies her POE to her 
job in the Sports Information Of¬ 
fice. 

“There’s definitely conflict in 
sports in general, so there’s that 
aspect. I think just watching the 
games can be very interesting, like 
how coaches react to other teams,” 
said Masterson. 

“Most of the students that I work 
with are interested in public rela¬ 
tions and writing,” said Wall, “so 
what I hope they get out of it is 
an appreciation for how hard you 
have to work to get better and how 
hard you have to work at devel¬ 
oping a sense of what’s news and 
what’s not.” 

Lefresne helps his student 
workers and interns tailor then- 
job to their POE. ‘Tor someone 
who is a communication POE, 
I might try to get them more 
involved in the writing end of it,” 
said Lefresne. 

According to Lefresne, “I’ve 
got some other students who are 
science POEs and are looking for 
something completely apart from 


science, but the last thing in a mil¬ 
lion years they want to do is write 
... They think it’s neat working the 
events. They like doing things like 
the statistical keeping.” 

“When I go abroad, there’s a 
possibility that I will be making 
a blog. I’ll just know how to set 
things up and convey informa¬ 
tion in a way that people are actu¬ 
ally interested in what I’m saying,” 
said Marks when commenting on 
how her job will relate to her edu¬ 
cation. 

Kysor also adds the benefit 
of applying for internships dur¬ 
ing a student’s undergraduate ca¬ 
reer. According to Kysor, while a 
follow-up phone call or e-mail to 
potential employers may lead to a 
rejection, it may also lead to valu¬ 
able information. 

“One of the things [they may 
say] is, ‘I can find out where 
my deficits are and work on 
them to turn those deficits into 
strengths, so that, when I’m grad¬ 
uating and I’m looking for full¬ 
time jobs or applying to graduate 
schools, those deficits no longer 
exist,”’ said Kysor. 

Despite having to balance 


school work, extracurricular ac¬ 
tivities and internships or jobs, 
students feel that the experience is 
worth the time and energy spent. 
Many say that they are developing 
skills to use during their academic 
and professional careers. 

“If you’re a student and you do 
campus activities and you’re work¬ 
ing, it’s definitely really hard,” said 
Santa Maria. “It makes you more 
able to time-manage. It makes you 
more professional. It gives you the 
ability to network with people that 
you wouldn’t have in the past.” 

“You’re learning how to interact 
with people that aren’t necessarily 
grading you or paying you,” said 
Masterson. 

“A lot of people will tell you that 
looking for a career or internship 
is a full-time job. It’s really hard to 
do something like that eight hours 
a day,” said Kysor. “Most students 
can’t do that with classes four or 
five hours a day, but it is something 
that takes effort.” 

“I think the job market today 
is bad, but I feel that if you really 
put forth your best effort, there’s 
a good chance you’ll get some¬ 
thing,” said Santa Maria. 


Opinions differ on campus Art goes from hobby to award-winning 
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the material, which seems to work 
well. 

“Being more of a visual person 
myself, having those pictures to 
go off of, rather than just reading 
a textbook ... it’s easier to see a 
picture, and it actually helps you 
remember better,” Amrod said. 

Juniata students are not the 
only ones learning biology from 
Hosier’s illustrations. Hosier re¬ 
ceives letters, from elementary 
school to high school children, 
telling him that that they loved his 
books. Hosier has even received 
letters from teachers as far away 
as Florida, who use his novels to 
teach their students science. 

Hosier believes that one rea¬ 
son why these books help people 
learn science is because they make 
learning fun. 

“I do what I do because I find 
biology fun. I find all this stuff 
interesting. And so my job in the 
classroom is to sort of convey that 
wonder and excitement,” Hosier 
said. 

“If you have a better opinion 
of the topic, you’re more likely to 
read, you’re more likely to listen, 
you’re more likely to be interested 
in studying it. That for me is a big 
gain right there. If you can change 
someone’s mind, even just a little 
bit, that’s pretty big,” said Hosier. 


► from Prop 8 page 5 

down in the Supreme Court, which 
could lead to gay marriage being 
completely illegal.” 

The Prop 8 ruling conies in the 
midst of a surge of events in the 
LGBT movement, Washington re¬ 
cently legalized same-sex marriage 
in its state, while Maryland has be¬ 
gun to move in the same direction. 
New Jersey governor Chris Chris¬ 
tie vetoed the state’s gay marriage 
bill, but has proposed to have New 
Jersey citizens vote on the issue in 
November. 

Students have also taken differ¬ 
ing stances on the idea of having 
citizens vote on gay marriage bills. 
Gay marriage is a state issue. “The 
people of the state are the ones 
who should be making the deci¬ 
sion,” said Gill. 

Nachbor disagreed with the 
idea, and said, “Non-minorities 
are voting on an issue for minori¬ 
ties.” Gaisior also opposed sending 
the issue to the ballots. “You don’t 
let a majority vote on a minority’s 
rights,” said Gaisior. 

“The majority of people don’t 
often have the wisdom needed to 
move the country forward,” said 
Fala. Fala said that she believes 


there must be more education 
available about the issue before 
voters make decisions about it. 

Meanwhile there has so far been 
no effort to legalize same-sex mar¬ 
riages in Pennsylvania.However, 
students are finding hope in the 
recent progress elsewhere. 

Gill, a native of New York, said, 
“The ball’s rolling. I think it’s 
going to keep on moving to new 
states.” New York legalized gay 
marriage in 2011. 

“What is happening over there 
is going to eventually effect here,” 
said Nachbor, a student from Min¬ 
nesota, where the issue is also set 
to go on the ballot. 

“There are so many differ¬ 
ent kinds of rights that married 
people get that gay couples do 
not get access to,” said Fala, “So¬ 
cial security, retirement benefits, 
tax privileges; the list goes on and 
on.” 

“If we consider everyone equal,” 
said Nachbor, “then it’s only fair 
that everyone be treated equal.” 

“I think that if people are in 
love, then they’re in love, and they 
should have the right to marry,” 
said Gill. “It shouldn’t be based 
on what gender they are. If people 
love each other they should be able 


► from COMICS page 4 

at how culture has affected com¬ 
ics,” Hosier said. 

Senior Sara Pomanti, who is 
currently taking Neurobiology 
with Hosier, recommends that all 
biology POEs take at least one of 
his classes. 

“His teaching style is really fun. 


Even though he is a hard grader, 
his lessons stick out the most to 
me in my POE,” said Pomanti 
Senior Kimberly Amrod, who 
is also taking Neurobiology, espe¬ 
cially likes how he integrates his 
artistic talent into the class. Ho¬ 
sier often draws his own pictures 
to help students better understand 


son the web! 
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Opinion & Editorial 

Recent incidences of violence reveal student-administration disconnect 


on campus can probably recount 
stories of classmates being kicked 
out one semester only to return the 
next, having been able to petition 
to overturn punishment rulings, as 
well as other students committing 
acts that should have been more 
harshly punished than they were. 
Juniata is certainly a community 
that believes in forgiving and sec¬ 
ond chances, but how much is too 
much before a person should get 
into more serious trouble? 

The lack of transparency be¬ 
tween the students and the admin¬ 
istration as well as potential exces¬ 
sive disciplinary leniency is the 
underlying problem. All leniencies 
from the administration are not 
negative however, and the Col¬ 
lege’s policy of alcohol on cam¬ 
pus is an example where leniency 
works well. It would be foolish to 
believe that on a college campus 
underage drinking would not oc¬ 
cur, and while the administration 
in no way supports it, they handle 
it well when it does happen. Ju¬ 
niata has fostered an environment 
in which students feel comfortable 
asking for help in emergency situ¬ 
ations that involve alcohol even 
if they are underage because they 
know that the school is there pri¬ 
marily to help them. 

In that instance, the leniency is 
helpful and potentially life saving 
in extreme situations. This, how¬ 
ever, is entirely different from le¬ 
niency in other capacities. In the 
case of punishment, leniency is not 


Are you concerned, enraged, apathetic? 

We want to hear about it! 

Write a letter to the Editor 

Points ofview which differ from those presented in any Juniatian article should he expressed to the editors in theform ofa publishable letter 
to the editor. Students, faculty, staff and alumni: send letters to juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of interest to 
the campus community - in response to one of our articles or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and note that longer 
submissions may be printed partially due to available space. 

Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors ’ discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must still 
be submitted to the editors with an author’s name. Note your desire and reason for anonymity and an editor will contact you. 



“We are peacemakers, not 
peace-breakers.” This message 
was signed by 22 various of¬ 
fices and groups around campus 
in a recent email expressing dis¬ 
appointment at the increase in 
campus events that have hurt the 
community. What events are they 
referring to? Well, that isn’t to be 
discussed. 

With rumors of recent and nu¬ 
merous fights, instances of ha¬ 
rassment and inexplicable acts of 
hate circulating around campus, 
the administration has kept the 
specifics of any and all situations 
private, only taking time to speak 
out to encourage students to pause 
and think before acting in ways 
that would potentially harm oth¬ 
ers. With the increase in frequency 
and severity of acts of violence, 
there has also been an increase 
of student concern on campus. 
While the recent email encourag¬ 
ing peace can be perceived as a 
clear administration-acknowledge¬ 
ment of an increase in problems 
on campus, how do we truly know 
we can rest assured and that the 
situations are being handled prop¬ 
erly? 

It has always been a policy of 
the administration to not discuss 
the specifics of any disciplinary 
case. This however, poses a sig¬ 
nificant problem. With a lack of 
transparency, students can never 
really know why cases are handled 


in the way they are, or if adequate 
penalties are given for acts com¬ 
mitted. In the past, Juniata has seen 
students who get expelled one se¬ 
mester and return the next, as well 
as students who walk away from 
disciplinary hearings with lighter 
sentences than may have been de¬ 
served. 

In response to backlash, the 
administration has consistently 
denied that allowing students to re¬ 
turn after expulsion is to maintain 
the student-retention rate, which is 
just one of numerous speculations 
about the seeming lenience when 
it comes to dealing with punish¬ 
ments. 

Amid the denials, however, 
there is a distinct lack of solid rea¬ 
soning as to why the rulings happen 
as they do. Instead, administrators 
have consistently hidden behind 
policy, stating that they cannot dis¬ 
cuss cases and doing nothing more 
than referring students to the Path¬ 
finder to see the rules as they are 
documented. Although seeing the 
outline of vague rules printed on 
the website does little to comfort 
students who have been victims of 
brutal crimes. 

Through this lack of detail pro¬ 
vided by the administration, we 
lose the opportunity for a system of 
checks and balances in the campus 
judicial system. With not much 
more to go off of than circulating 
rumors, which are often over-ex¬ 
aggerated or even blatantly false, 
students do not have the opportu¬ 


nity to make sure that the admin¬ 
istration is fair in their evaluations 
and rulings. If the concern is that of 
privacy for the students involved, 
the administration does not need 
to specify any names. The main 
concern is in the details of the inci¬ 
dences so the campus community 
can be aware of what is happening, 
not who is involved. 

This semester alone many stu¬ 
dents have taken a personal inter¬ 
est in trying to speak their minds in 
the wake of recent incidents. Some 
students have even gone as far as 
to go to the Dean’s Office to voice 
their opinion on how they per¬ 
ceive the way situations have been 
handled. This opportunity to speak 
up has only been available for 
students who have heard second¬ 
hand information, however, which 
is only a portion of the campus, 
and often what they have heard is 
riddled with incorrect facts. Be¬ 
cause the information is often not 
entirely accurate, students often 
struggle to try to understand why 
things happen the way they do, 
which can lead to frustration for 
both students who feel that they 
are being kept in the dark, as 
well as administration who have 
to constantly discredit false ru¬ 
mors. 

A consistent concern for stu¬ 
dents who have gone to admin¬ 
istration to speak up, regardless 
of the specific situation, has been 
regarding disciplinary measures 
that are too lenient. Most students 



Hydro Whating? 



Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 
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at all beneficial to anyone except 
the person who has caused some 
form of harm to others, which is 
ultimately unfair. In addition, be¬ 
cause of the lack of specifics given 
about cases, students are not fully 
equipped or able to have an in¬ 
formed opinion. 

In the end, we as a whole are a 
community. As such, we depend on 
each other to uphold the standards 
of living, and if that falls through 
we depend on the administration 
to appropriately punish those who 
go against the standards. To this 
point, we have blindly trusted the 
administration, putting our faith in 
them that they are appropriately 
handling all disciplinary cases. In 
light of so many recent acts of vio¬ 
lence, however, that is being called 
into question, as is the opaque sys¬ 
tem under which the disciplinary 
cases are handled in. So the ques¬ 
tion arises- do we deserve to know 
more than what we are told, or is it 
enough to trust that the administra¬ 
tion will handle things? 
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Office supplies can improve daily life 
Fourteen creative ways to use a paperclip 


Fighting fire with fire 
Music affects your emotions 



Hey everyone. Hopefully, you 
found some great uses for those 
rubbers, which hopefully saved 
you from some awkward mo¬ 
ments. I figured we could keep 
going with random uses of things, 
this week, looking at 14 alternate 
uses for a paperclip. Some are 
somewhat useful, while others, 
you might have to try to believe. 
Let’s get to it. 

1. To Clip Paper. It had to be said 

2. Fishing Hook. This may not 
be a prime fishing tool, but if you 
bend a paperclip just right, you can 
make a satisfactory fishing hook. 
Great for an afternoon by a pond. 
Just don’t count on feeding your¬ 
self this way. 

3. Makeshift Retainer. Have you 
ever have felt left out because all 
of your friends had braces and you 
never went through that experi¬ 
ence? Even now, years later, you 
might feel the pain, as your friends 
put on their cool mouth gear be¬ 
fore they go to bed. Well, never 
feel excluded again! If you bend a 
paperclip just right, you can make 
a retainer (for visual purposes of 
course). Just be sure the paperclip 
is clean before putting it in your 
mouth. 

4. Trade it for a House. This one 
may seem a bit farfetched, but it 
has been done before. Through a 
series of 14 trades on Craigslist, 
Kyle MacDonald was able to trade 


from a red paper clip to a house 
in just under a year. Look it up on 
Google, “the red paperclip proj¬ 
ect.” It is a fairly interesting story. 

5. Clean small objects. The tiny 
edges on a paperclip can allow you 
to get dirt out of areas you never 
thought you could remove it from. 
Small cracks and crevasses don’t 
stand a chance against the edge 
of your paper clip. You can even 
clean the dirt out from under your 
fingernails. 

6. Small bug Squisher. If you 
have a pest problem around your 
house, but no way to remove them, 
you can use a paperclip to elimi¬ 
nate those bugs without ever hav¬ 
ing to touch them. 

7. A Golf Tee. Ifyouareanavid 
golfer, or even like to drive a few 
golf balls off the cliffs, you may 
already know how essential golf 
tees can be. That, combined with 
how easy they are to break, makes 
it a nuisance to have to purchase 
them. But if you have a paperclip, 
you can make a metal golf tee out 
of one. You can golf knowing your 
tee will never break again. 

8. A toothpick. If you have ever 
had something stuck in your teeth, 
you probably know how much re¬ 
lief a toothpick can bring. Straight¬ 
en out a paper clip, and you will 
have a toothpick that rivals its 
wooden counterpart. People may 
look at you funny, but the relief 
will be worth it. 

9. Magnetize things. If you wrap 
a paperclip around a non-metal ob¬ 
ject, you can then stick that object 
to a magnet. This may technically 
not be magnetizing it... but, well 
nobody really knows how magnets 
work anyway. 

10. Fix your Glasses. I learned 
this from experience, but if you 


lose a screw to your glasses, a pa¬ 
perclip is the perfect size to take its 
place. Just put it where the screw 
used to be, and wrap it around that 
spot to secure the clip in place. 

11. Prepare microwavable 
meals. If you have ever put a fro¬ 
zen meal in the microwave, you 
know you have to poke a hole in 
that annoying plastic. A paperclip 
happens to be the perfect object to 
poke a bunch of holes so your food 
comes out perfect. 

12. Dreadlock Detangler. 
Dreadlocks are a very interesting 
hairstyle choice. They are nearly 
impossible to undo, but with the 
aid of a paperclip you just might be 
able to detangle them for when you 
change your mind. 

13. More Jewelry! If you are 
looking for something to go with 
your trendy rubber band bracelet 
and necklace, paperclip earrings 
and a paperclip ring may be the 
perfect choice, offering a sleek, 
simple and elegant metal appear¬ 
ance that very few competitors can 
offer. 

14. AFinger Extender. Have you 
ever reached for something and 
found that your fingers came up 
just a little short? Well if you bend 
a few paperclips just right you 
can add a couple inches to your 
reach. Securing one to the end of 
each finger may just give you that 
competitive advantage you need. 
You might creep your friends out a 
little bit, but you can reach further 
then your friends. So the joke’s on 
them. 

That’s all I have this time. See 
what else you can come up with, 
and actually try some of these. 
Some can be surprisingly useful 
when the time strikes. 


About 17 years ago, in a small 
rural village, in a quite room up¬ 
stairs, a boy of just seven or eight 
years, kicked in the door of his 
wardrobe. The thin spruce wood 
door splintered, catching his foot, 
and, all in all, the loss of this boy’s 
self-control lead to a bunch of un¬ 
pleasant consequences. 

The point of this issue’s music 
column is: all of the above could 
have been prevented, if that boy 
would have had a Wacka Flocka 
Flame album. Or a ticket to a hard¬ 
core concert. Or a Vybz Cartel 7,” 
“fresh from outta Kingston.” And 
here is why: this type of aggressive 
music would have calmed him 
down. 

Admittedly, no boy who snaps 
like this over a lost game of 
“Double Dragon” on his Game- 
boy should be given any of these 
things. But in general, aggressive 
music does not necessarily foster 
aggressive behavior. In contrast, 
it helps to deal with it. This works 
with the same mechanism in lis¬ 
tening to sad music when one has 
a broken heart. 

I heard about the following the¬ 
ory a couple of years ago in a doc¬ 
tor’s waiting room, reading an ar¬ 
ticle in a women’s magazine about 
Damian Rice’s second album “9,” 
and couldn’t stop thinking about 
the idea since. The author of the 
article wrote about how someone 
could use the immense sadness 
that Rice’s music transports to 
overcome lovesickness. 


Instead of putting on happy, 
hopeful music to change your 
heartbroken mood, put on music 
that is as sad as it can be, and go 
with it. Let your own sorrow ride 
along on the sound waves of music 
frill of sorrow. Fraternize with the 
musician, channel your sadness, 
and experience it consciously and 
vicariously with the artist. Con¬ 
front your own sadness with the 
help of the music, using it as a sup¬ 
port. 

After a while, the CD will end, 
the music will stop, and some of 
the sadness you had will, too. And 
as you sit in silence afterwards, 
you will feel a little bit better. And 
seriously, it works, doesn’t it? 

In fact, there is some neuro¬ 
logical research from Ohio State’s 
School of Music and Center for 
Cognitive Science that links this 
phenomenon to the hormone pro¬ 
lactin, a natural comforter that 
helps to deal with psychological 
pain. 

Even though there is no such 
proof for aggressive music, I be¬ 
lieve, we can do the same thing 
with aggression and anger. By us¬ 
ing the same mechanism described 
with sadness and lovesickness, you 
can calm yourself down. If you 
feel aggressive, angry, or just plain 
hyper, listen to aggressive sounds 
and put your own emotion in there, 
and then let it go with the end of 
the song or album. 

But there’s another reason why 
I appreciate aggressive music 
so much: it works the other way 
round, too. Aggressive music is au¬ 
dible energy. Music is so important 
for many people, because it trans¬ 
ports, evokes and fosters emotions. 

► see MUSIC page 10 
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Seeing outside from the inside Can you hear me now? 
Nature has something to teach everyone If I can find somewhere to call 



Those of you who have read my 
column before know I have a deep 
interest in nature and in environ¬ 
mental issues. Many of my articles 
have focused on specific opinions 
related to those issues: everything 
from water scarcity to the cumula¬ 
tive effects of pollution on our en¬ 
vironment. 

I have also written about the 
connection each of us has, or does 
not have, with our environment. I 
have mentioned nature’s intrinsic 
value, and the meaning a natural 
place can have to each of us that 
goes beyond the location itself. 

I have always loved being out¬ 
side. From the time I was very 
young, I have spent countless 
hours traipsing through fields, for¬ 
ests, creek beds and everywhere in 
between. My younger days were 
filled with wonder at all the amaz¬ 
ing things around me. Trees, rocks, 


birds, bugs, frogs, salamanders and 
endless other natural wonders kept 
me entertained and out of my par¬ 
ents’ hair. 

Years later, I still spend much of 
my time outside, taking in nature’s 
wonders. The beautiful thing about 
nature is that you can spend life¬ 
times in it and still know nothing 
in comparison to all it has to teach 
you. 

One of the things nature has 
taught me is the incredible power 
of solitude. People speak of “alone 
time,” but true solitude is hard to 
find within the hustle and bustle of 
our lives. Only on a few specific 
occasions have I felt the sense of 
all-encompassing solitude, the 
feeling of stillness that allows me 
simply to be. One such occasion 
was during a deer hunt at my fam¬ 
ily’s hunting property in northeast¬ 
ern Pennsylvania. 

It was early December, and there 
was crispness to the air. A light 
snow had fallen early in the morn¬ 
ing, cloaking the world in a blanket 
of white. I hiked to my spot on the 
edge of a stand of hemlock trees, 
cleared a place to sit and settled 
in. Not long after I did so, a light 


snow began to fall once again. As 
it descended, the world around me 
transformed. The snowfall muted 
everything, quieting all but the 
voice inside me, telling me I was 
alive and witness to a profound 
beauty seldom seen. 

I took in the scene for hours. 
I watched the chickadees flitter 
among the branches of the pines, 
anxious for the snowfall to cease 
so they could venture forth once 
again. I saw several deer walk by. 
They paused in a clearing, creating 
a scene worthy of a postcard, be¬ 
fore going on their way, untouched 
by the rifle lying forgotten by my 
side. 

Another thing nature has taught 
me, especially as a hunter, is pa¬ 
tience. There have been days of 
hunting where I had to wait only 
an hour or less before having the 
chance to harvest my quarry, but 
more often, I spend quite a bit of 
time waiting in anticipation. Ac¬ 
tually, more often than not, a day 
spent afield yields nothing but the 
chance to be outside, enjoying the 
fresh air and sunshine. Sometimes 


► see GREEN page 10 



With an exhausted sigh, pen 
meets notebook as I turn the page 
to find the first chapter of reading 
for today. It’s Sunday afternoon, 
and I’ve just settled into the quiet 
section of Beeghly with a moun¬ 
tain of books and a “City and Co¬ 
lour” Pandora station to get me 
through the day. My eyes are al¬ 
ready tired, so I’ve broken out my 
glasses to retain some semblance 
of focus - contacts won’t cut it for 
this mission. 

Just as I’m thinking that a twen¬ 
ty minute nap on one of the many 
couches and armchairs open to me 
might be a good idea, my phone 
announces that my sister is call¬ 
ing me. For a moment, the studi¬ 
ous part of me wants to let the call 
go to voicemail. After all, I have 


at least 50 pages of reading, two 
group communication journal en¬ 
tries and an article draft for tomor¬ 
row, and it’s already 2:00 p.m. 

But, I haven’t spoken to her in 
at least a week and a half, so it 
would be nice to exchange updates 
and relax a little before starting 
my reading: she’s a close friend 
and one of my favorite people, so 
talking to her before this stressful 
week begins is almost as refresh¬ 
ing as a nap. 

Almost. 

This indecision takes until the 
third ring, and on the fourth, I cave 
and press the “call” button. “Give 
me a second,” I whisper as I bound 
down the stairs and toward pri¬ 
vacy. 

As college students, we’ve all 
found ourselves in this situation: 
receiving an anticipated call in an 
inconvenient setting, like when 
we’re walking to class, about to 
start studying or saying goodbye 
to Cindy after leaving Baker. And 
each of us have made the same 
decisions about whether or not to 
take the call, because the situation 

► see CONNECTION page 10 
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You need to just keep swimming 

Jump into the pool to stay fit, warm up or cool down 



Though I’m awful at it, I love 
to run. There’s something freeing 
about it, physically and emotion¬ 
ally. Unfortunately for me though, 
my knees aren’t quite a fan of the 
constant impact they get from the 
ground. I’m a fan of variety, so 
sometimes I want something other 
than the bike or the elliptical at 
the gym. 

Walking down the hallway of 
Kennedy, I caught a sign posted 
on one of the doors: “Open swim 
canceled today.” 

Open swim? 

How did I not know about this? 
Okay, maybe I knew about it ... 
but why did I never pay attention 
to it? 

Swimming has many benefits. 
Whether you are an athlete already 
or just looking to relax, you might 
want to consider swimming. 

Swimming is one exercise that 
works virtually all of the muscles 
in your body, so it can be a great 
strength-training activity. In addi¬ 
tion, it also improves cardiovas¬ 
cular function, working the heart 
and lungs. 

For those who like to run, swim¬ 
ming is a great way to switch up 


your routine. You’ll get a similar 
aerobic workout to running, but in 
terms of muscle, you actually get 
to work your upper body while 
swimming, too. Here, you not 
only have an equivalent - and in 
some ways, superior - workout, 
but you’ll give your joints a little 
break. All that running can really 
take a toll on your body. 

Whether or not you feel the ef¬ 
fects of a runner’s high, you might 
also be able to use swimming as a 
form of meditation. Many people 
who regularly swim report that the 
rhythm of their strokes through the 
water have a mesmerizing quality, 
where they can let their minds drift 
as they sink into a pattern. 

If you’re not a hard core runner, 
you can use swimming to warm up 
before a workout. If you plan to 
go on a run and you are about to 
warm up via the treadmill, ellipti¬ 
cal, lifting weights or even biking, 
you could instead hop in the pool 
and swim a few laps. The water 
and the motions will help loosen 
your muscles. 

Be careful, though! Swimming 
still requires work from your body, 
so stretch out for a few minutes 
before you jump into the water. 
Try ballistic stretches - swing 
your arms open, then swing them 
back, crossing over each other, like 
you’re hugging yourself. Alternate 
which arm is on top each time. Do 
shoulder rolls, backward first, then 
forward, arid do a few lunges to get 
your legs moving! 

You can also use swimming to 
cool down. Cooling down is es¬ 


sential, but often skipped. Letting 
your heart rate slowly return to 
normal helps prevent injuries and 
also takes your mind off of the 
bum that exercise induces in your 
muscles, making you more likely 
to run/swinVbike/kick-box again. 
Regardless of your exercise of 
choice, doing a few nice, slow laps 
across the pool will help you to re¬ 
lax and bring your heart rate down 
after a workout. 

If you really hate to swim, you 
can still use water’s benefits. Walk 
laps across the shallow end of the 
pool. Because of water’s natural 
resistance, you’ll have to work a 
lot harder than you would walking 
on land. Also, you can tread water, 
do kicking exercises, or use the 
water’s resistance again to work 
your arms. 

A note of caution. You can use 
swimming as part of a weight loss 
plan because it is an aerobic and 
strength-training exercise, both of 
which bum calories and increase 
metabolism. However, many peo¬ 
ple are often hungry when they 
leave the pool, which makes them 
more likely to eat more when they 
get home. Also, because they have 
just worked out, they think that 
it’s okay to eat more than normal, 
but if you eat too much after your 
workout, you’ll undo all of the ex¬ 
ercise that you just did! 

Sometimes it’s a struggle to hit 
the gym - especially a pool - when 
it’s cold out. But with the weather 
warming up, it shouldn’t be too 
daunting. You might even discover 
a new favorite activity! 
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Around Town is all about is all 
about letting you in on Hunting¬ 
don’s best-kept secrets. But in this 
issue I’m doing things differently 
and sharing a little secret about 
our lovely campus newspaper. 
Once you get past news writing, 
you can write about WHATEV¬ 
ER YOU WANT. That’s right, 
my topics each issue are blatantly 
arbitrary. And this time. I’m play¬ 
ing favorites and writing about 
my three top-choice stores in 
Smithfield (the “other” side of the 
river): Ace Hardware, Dunkle’s 
Antiques Mall and Taylor’s No¬ 
tions/Dixie’s Alterations. 

If you want variety, you found 
it, because the stores featured here 
range from an antique store to a 
fabric shop and tailor shop, run by 
two different people, sharing even 
halves of a converted gas station. 
And you thought there was noth¬ 
ing interesting in Huntingdon! 

We all know what Ace Hard¬ 
ware stores are for, but have you 
ever paused and thought what 
you could do with the products 
they sell? Just because you live 
in a dorm or rent an apartment 
doesn’t mean you can’t put home 
improvement products to creative 
uses. On my visits to Ace, I’ve 
bought such materials as copper 
pipes (for building a xylophone), 


rods and hardware for hanging 
things in my room, house number 
decals for putting durable numbers 
and letters on things, paint for all 
sorts of projects and much more. 

Ace has all sorts of paints for 
everything you could need, except 
perhaps fine artwork. The selection 
of nuts, bolts, screws, hangers and 
other hardware will let you put to¬ 
gether whatever projects you need, 
or hang up decorations or shelves 
wherever the poster strips on your 
dorm walls let you. They have 
plenty more items for basic au¬ 
tomotive needs, lighting/replace¬ 
ment bulbs of all kinds, outdoors/ 
gardening supplies, and plenty 
more that a crafty mind can find 
great uses for! 

Dunkle’s Antiques Mall is on 
the opposite side of the plaza from 
Hoss’s. This interesting little bou¬ 
tique is a place where vendors 
sell antiques, gifts and all manner 
of kitschy knick-knacks that can 
really revitalize your dorm de¬ 
cor. Dunkle’s is a good place to 
shop for gifts, too, with all sorts of 
hand-dipped candles, soaps, signs 
of funny sayings or local sports 
teams, and much more. The store 
is open from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
Monday-Saturday, and stays open 
until 6:00 p.m. on Fridays. Stop 
in and take a look sometime when 
you have a spare hour to spend, as 
there is a lot to see! 

Moving on to Taylor’s Notions/ 
Dixie’s Alterations. This shop is 
located on 26, not 22, so you can 
get to it easiest if you make a right 
at the first traffic light on the far 
side of the Penn St. bridge. Con¬ 
tinue straight until you pass the old 
prison, and look for the little build¬ 


ing with the disused gas station 
island in the middle of its parking 
lot. Here you find the fabric/craft 
store that shares half of the build¬ 
ing with the tailor shop. The store 
is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 pm 
all days but Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, and also 8:00 a.m. to 
12:00 p.m. on Saturdays. 

Now you might be thinking, 
“how appropriate, a Tailor shop 
ran by a Taylor!” Well, not quite. 
Dixie runs the tailor shop. Yep, 
thankfully for us, our parents don’t 
predetermine our careers when 
they saddle us for life with a moni¬ 
ker picked out of a $0.50 book 
from the Weis checkout lane. But 
near-miss naming humor aside, 
both businesses in this location are 
wonderful. Taylor’s Notions has 
a wide array of fabrics, ribbons, 
buttons, patterns, tools, zippers, 
thread, sewing supplies and more. 
If you’re the craftsy type, you re¬ 
ally need to know about this store! 

If you need any clothing al¬ 
tered, Dixie’s Alterations is highly 
recommended by the locals I’ve 
spoken with. I’ve seen everything 
from shorts to wedding dresses 
hanging on Dixie’s side of the 
building for alteration, so if you 
need any garment fixed, this won¬ 
derful shop has probably done 
similar jobs before. The owner is 
very kind and even helped me find 
and gave me the perfect scrap of 
cloth for a difficult project. Which 
reminds me, although I haven’t 
had to send anything to her for 
alteration, I understand Dixie’s 
rates are quite reasonable. So keep 
this in mind when you find a just- 
barely-not-my-size treasure at the 
thrift stores. 


The troubles a phone call can cause 


► from CONNECTION page 9 


might be too awkward to converse 
as we’d like to. 

“Can you hang on a second? I’m 
about to order my lunch.” 

“Aaaah! Sorry, I forgot there 
were stairs there.” 

“Hey I’m sorry but I can’t talk 
now, I’m in the library.” 

Each of these phrases are com¬ 
monly exchanged with my friends 
and family when trying to call 
them from Juniata, and other stu¬ 
dents and friends I’ve spoken to 
have mentioned similar instances 
in their phone or Skype calls. The 
truth is that with 1,600 of us living 
in a campus the size of a thumb¬ 
nail, there simply aren’t enough 
spaces where one can hold a con¬ 
versation without being overheard. 

And it’s not that we have any¬ 
thing to hide - it’s just nice to be 
able to have a private conversa¬ 
tion with someone we don’t see 
every day, without worrying about 
a classmate eavesdropping on it. 
Even roommates’ ears can be un¬ 
desired, but it’s sometimes difficult 
to find a time that the room is emp¬ 
ty. I’ve passed enough of my hall 
mates on the phone who fall silent 
until I’m out of earshot to know 
that this basic desire is fairly uni¬ 


versal among students. But where 
can we find this reprieve? 

During the beginning of the 
fall semester or the second half 
of the spring, this situation is easy 
enough to remedy: in finding a 
bench or patch of grass outside, 
we can create our own bubble of 
discussion. Sometimes, walking to 
class serves this purpose too, if the 
situation only warrants five min¬ 
utes or so of conversation. But for 
callers with whom discussions of¬ 
ten last an hour or longer, it’s usu¬ 
ally best to find a more lasting situ¬ 
ation of privacy. This is even more 
difficult during the winter months, 
when such locations are less com¬ 
fortable. And even when it’s not so 
cold, sometimes the winter winds 
literally blow away your words, 
making them indistinguishable on 
the other end of the line. So, con¬ 
versations are held in hallways, 
echoing stairwells, or if you’re 
lucky, a vacated study nook in ei¬ 
ther the library basement, BAC 
or VLB. 

Keeping contact with loved 
ones can be difficult when there 
aren’t many places to talk, but it 
can provide a crucial break from 
all-nighters or writing essays. But 
all awkwardness aside, Skype and 
phone calls are completely worth it 
during a busy semester. 


Outdoor serenity surrounds us 


► from GREEN page 9 


I am not even that lucky, and am 
met with miserable, damp cold, 
and rain that keeps falling. 

What I have learned from these 
days of hunting is that you only get 
so much time in the woods, so even 
if the weather is miserable or the 
hunting is slow, you have to make 
the best of it. And eventually, your 
patience will be rewarded with a 
chance to harvest your game. Life 
is much the same; things may not 
go how we want them to, but we 
only have so much time. We might 
as well make the best of it, and en¬ 
joy it while we can. 

One last thing nature has taught 
me is how small I am compared to 
the vast magnificence of the world 
around me. Often it is easy to get 
so caught up in the details of life 
that we forget to see the big pic¬ 
ture. Nature has a way of bringing 
things back into perspective and 
reminding us that our trials and 


hardships pale in comparison to 
the world’s awesome majesty. 

It’s hard to stay mad at someone 
when you see a sunrise light up the 
sky with deep, radiant hues of or¬ 
ange and pink, asserting daylight 
against the darkness. You forget 
the stress of school or work when 
you witness a summer stonn pour¬ 
ing out upon the world, shaking it 
violently and wonderfully as the 
rain comes down in torrents and 
lightning rips the fabric of the sky. 
And any worry or fear is washed 
away as you sit along a tranquil 
streamside, listening to the waters 
move purposefully onward along 
the path they have shaped for 
themselves. 

All these lessons and feelings I 
have experienced in nature have 
shaped me, and countless others, 
into who we are. 

These gifts of nature give it in¬ 
credible value, and they are out 
there waiting to be discovered by 
anyone who chooses to actively 
seek them out. 


Aggression through song: healthy? 


► from MUSIC page 9 


And aggression and anger is one of 
the most powerful - if not the most 
powerful - emotion. It’s closely re¬ 
lated to hate. 

Other than happiness or sadness, 
aggression has strong motivating 
and activating powers. A person 
who’s really, really sad, cries a lot, 
but someone who’s really, really 
angry gets up does something. 

Like punching someone in 
the face. 

Happiness leads to fun times, 
hate and anger to war. Of course, 
this is destructive, even danger¬ 
ous, energy. But being aware of 
the dangerous potential, you can 
use aggressive music. In the same 
way you channeled your excessive 
aggressive energy onto the music 
earlier to get rid of it, you can also 
extract the energy from the anger 
that is transported in the music. 

Dancehall, for example, is in¬ 


separably linked to reggae, which 
promotes love and peace (if you are 
willing to accept the widespread 
intolerance for homosexuals as a 
Jamaican cultural phenomenon). 
An artist that sang about homicide 
and gang crimes on one “riddim” 
today, might sing about mutual re¬ 
spect on another tomorrow.] 

I do, however, think that one 
must be careful with certain kinds 
of music. Anxious parents may 
think that their children might be 
influenced by the music listen is 
not just be ignored. Even though 
kids do listen to music much more 
critically, reflectively than their 
parents might, music and its mes¬ 
sage does have an impact. I’m 
convinced that my worldview has 
partly been shaped by music I lis¬ 
tened to since I was 14. 

By the way, the little boy 
with the untamed aggression, 
that was me. I really sucked at 
Double Dragon. 
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Side characters add a new angle in contemporary movies 

Foils accompany protagonists, antagonists in creating a cinematic experience 



One of the most interesting 
anomalies of the past 40-odd years 
of television and cinema is the 
evolution of side characters. Char¬ 
acters who are subjected to this 
artificial development lie some¬ 
where in the spectrum between 
science fiction and fantasy, and 
grow from henchmen to first tier 
villains, and even protagonists, in 
the most recent occurrence. 

This evolution is introduced 
through audience members and 
fans whose embrace of these 
partially developed characters 
has propelled films, action figure 
sales and convention appearances. 
Thus, in this article, I am going to 
dissect three of the most interest¬ 
ing characters who have ascended 
from subplot and into plot device, 
or from the void of rejection and 
into canon. These three characters 
are Harley Quinn, Boba Fett and 
Agent Coulson. 

Audience participation is not a 
new phenomenon to the Batman 
franchise: in 1988,5,343 individu¬ 


als (or, mostly one person, through 
a computer, according to urban 
legend) declared that they wanted 
the current Robin, Jason Todd, 
to die, through an election run 
by telephone. 

Users called the 1-900 number 
to determine the character’s fate, 
and thus, the snot met his end at 
the receiving end of a crowbar 
by the Joker, and “finished” by 
an explosion. 

However, as we all know, comic 
book characters do not die, and 
thus he was resurrected some years 
back, to serve as another antihero 
for the franchise. But, the rea¬ 
son this vote is significant is that 
the inversion of it would occur a 
few years later, during another it¬ 
eration of the Batman mythology, 
“Batman: The Animated Series.” 
During the course of the show, 
the Joker was supplied a sidekick, 
Harley Quinn. 

Harley Quinn appeared in the 
episode, “The Joker’s Favor.” 
Originally, she was supposed to be 
another one of the Joker’s anony¬ 
mous thugs. However, the show’s 
creator, Paul Dini, fleshed out the 
character and offered it to one of 
his college friends, Arleen Sorkin. 
Thus, the character began appear¬ 
ing in more installments, as the 
fan’s warmed up to the newest vil¬ 
lain to the Bat family. 


It is easy to understand why 
she became assimilated into the 
comic continuity: the character 
stalled out as an intern at Arkham 
Asylum who obsessed over one of 
the recurrent residents, the Joker. 
For her, the Joker is what Charles 
Manson is to his Internet groupies: 
an intelligence masked behind in¬ 
sanity, and one cunning enough to 
convert her to his demonic cause. 
In short, Quinn is the representa¬ 
tive of our culture: her treatment 
of the Joker as a rock star mir¬ 
rors that we have for our own 
“rogue’s gallery.” 

So, each time we laugh at an 
instance of her slapstick or mor¬ 
bid humor, we are encountering 
our repulsion-compulsion with the 
agents of true evil, and how our 
culture has turned these mental de¬ 
fects into larger than life villains. 
The only difference between her 
and us is that she has revealed her 
true face, while we wear our masks 
of normalcy. 

On the other hand, Boba Fett, 
the next example, is not a frill vil¬ 
lain, but an antihero. While he 
technically debuted in an animated 
sequence in “The Star Wars Holi¬ 
day Special,” the Star Wars canon 
marks his debut in the second 
film, “The Empire Strikes Back.” 
Instead of the serial killer culture, 
Fett’s heritage stems from a differ¬ 


ent institution: the Spaghetti West¬ 
ern, particularly the ones with Clint 
Eastwood. Fett, like the characters 
popularized by Eastwood, is a 
hired gun, and bereft of the human 
weaknesses, such as emotions. He 
speaks little, but makes up for the 
lost expression through his blaster 
rifle. And, like his precursor, he 
also has a trademark sash/cape. 

Fans embraced the character - 
who died early in the first reel of 
“Return of the Jedi,” but through 
his popularity, was resurrected, and 
restored into the canon through a 
short story in the collection “Tales 
from Jabba’s Palace.” Thus, the 
evolution has continued through 
a multitude of novels and a film, 
“Attack of the Clones.” 

Now, the final character I shall 
be examining, Agent Coulson, is 
on the other end of the spectrum. 
Instead of being portrayed by mul¬ 
tiple performers, like the other two 
characters, he has been portrayed 
by one actor, Clark Gregg. 

Also, the other differentiating 
factor is that he is a hero, instead 
of a villain. Coulson first appeared 
in “Iron Man,” with a screen pres¬ 
ence restricted to a handful of 
lines. However, like the other two 
characters, he acquired popular¬ 
ity, and has longer screen time in 
the following films, “Iron Man 
2,” “Thor,” in addition to his own 


short film, “Something Funny 
Happened on the Way to Thor’s 
Hammer.” He evolved into the 
right hand of man of Nick Fury 
(Samuel L. Jackson) who runs the 
MI6 of superheroes in the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe. Plus, Coul¬ 
son is going to have a primary 
role in the upcoming animated 
television show, “Ultimate Spider- 
man,” where he will be an under¬ 
cover principal at Peter Parker’s 
High School. 

In May, the character will be re¬ 
turning to theaters in “The Aveng¬ 
ers,” where he will be assisting 
Jackson’s character in assembling 
a super hero team to fight the ex¬ 
tra-dimensional armies of Thor’s 
brother, Loki (Tom Hiddleston). 
In an interview with Aceshow- 
biz, Gregg said, “I got to show up 
and put on the Coulson suit and 
I’ve got enough lines that I have a 
trailer, plus I get to do this amazing 
script by [director] Joss Whedon. I 
don’t know how I got to be a part 
of it, I just feel very lucky about it.” 

In conclusion, the relationship 
between studios and the audi¬ 
ences is more democratic than one 
would expect. 

At the end of the day, fans are 
the ones who can breathe life into 
characters, or send them back into 
the unconstructed dreamspace that 
lies outside of continuity. 


Juniata Concert Choir to sing abroad in Ireland, U.K. 

Six days abroad, six different cities, 21 different songs in travels over spring break 

By Natasha D. Lane 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


The Juniata Concert Choir is excited for their upcoming trip to Ireland where they will be performing in numerous 
cities throughout the country. While they are abroad, the group will be singing in a total of nine concerts with a 21 
song set list. 


During Spring Break, the Junia¬ 
ta Concert Choir will be traveling 
to Ireland to perform in several cit¬ 
ies across the country. 

The 50-member choir will per¬ 
form nine concerts containing a 
21 song set list over the six days 
they are abroad. The choir will 
travel to Coleraine, Dungannon, 
Brocagh and Derry of Northern 
Ireland, while touring Galway and 
Clowney in the Republic of Ire¬ 
land. 

Dr. Russell Shelley, Elma Stine 
Heckler professor of music, chair 
of the music department and head 
of the Concert Choir, decides the 
choir’s destination for spring break 
each year. 

Shelly came to choose Ireland 
through an alumni. “There is a 
former Juniata graduate, Angela 
Tribus, whose grandparents, aunts 
and uncles still live in Ireland. 
They are the people who are host¬ 
ing us,” said Shelley. 

Though many travel to Ireland 
for the touring, Shelley doesn’t 
hesitate to inform his students that 
this isn’t a vacation; all students 
must audition and many receive 
credit for their membership. The 
students will have just a few hours 
throughout the entire trip to experi¬ 
ence Ireland. 

“This is mostly a busi¬ 
ness trip. There’s not a whole 
lot of sight- seeing involved,” 
he said. 

Freshman Allison Roemer 
agreed that being a member of 
Concert Choir requires a lot of 
hard work and dedication. “We 
have 21 (songs) that we have to 
memorize. So I guess I’m kind of 


worried about that ... So gener¬ 
ally I practice at least an additional 
three to four hours a week and 
that’s probably less than a lot of 
other people,” she said. 

Besides choosing the destina¬ 
tion of Concert Choir, Shelley also 
decides what songs will be per¬ 
formed in the concerts. To make 
the set list, songs must meet certain 
criteria. 

“The main reason is educational. 
What will allow the Juniata stu¬ 
dents to learn about choral singing 


the most? And then so with that 
priority we create a list of possible 
pieces. Then, we say okay where 
are we going? So we threw in a 
few Irish folk songs, but mainly 
it’s for academic reasons,” said 
Shelley. 

The two Irish songs include a 
folksong, titled “Camckfergus,” 
and “Dulaman,” based on a tradi¬ 
tional Irish poem. Other selections 
include songs by composers from 
all over the world, and use both 
English and Latin lyrics. 


This isn’t the first year that Ju¬ 
niata Concert Choir has traveled 
outside the country. Previous des¬ 
tinations have included France in 
2009, Brazil in 2010 and a tour of 
Hungary and Romania in 2011. 
The Concert Choir has also trav¬ 
eled previously to Ireland in 2003. 

Though it may seem a bit ear¬ 
ly, Shelley already has an idea 
of where Juniata Concert Choir 
will be going next year. “There is 
a high school in Guatemala that 
Concert Choir has been involved 


in raising money for the last three 
or four years, and that school is go¬ 
ing to host us there in Guatemala,” 
said Shelley. 

There are many perks to be¬ 
ing a member of Concert Choir, 
but there is much more than just 
traveling and singing. “Concert 
Choir is a lot of work. It requires 
a lot of dedication. You know, we 
meet four hours in class a week, 
but we put in at least that, if not 
double that, outside the class. Just 
to prepare the music and to make 
sure we know eveiy note and ev¬ 
ery rhythm,” said freshman Harry 
Cauler. 

Sophomore Andrew Gill is both 
anxious and excited for the up¬ 
coming trip. 

“I’m a little nervous. I have no 
idea what to expect of Europe so 
this will be a little nerve racking,” 
he said. 

Shelley is looking forward to 
the choir’s trip to Ireland, but also 
holds a few expectations. “I hope 
the students will connect with the 
music in a way that when we get 
back, the experiences they’ve had 
in Ireland and the interactions 
they’ve had with the Irish folks 
they’re staying with and interact¬ 
ing with infiise into the music,” he 
said. 

“If, by the time we get back, the 
music will have a life of its own, 
and we’ll be able to give that to 
our audiences in the U.S.A.,” said 
Shelley. 

The Concert Choir will per¬ 
form a Homecoming Concert in 
the Halbritter Center at 3:00 p.m. 
March 24. 
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Lady Eagles take heartbreaking loss in finals 

Team prepares for NCAA tournament berth amid disappointment 



MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Senior Ashton Bankos puts pressure on a Catholic defender during the Landmark Championship game on Sat. 
Feb. 25 at Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. Juniata put up a strong fight, but lost the contest 79-69. 


By Ward Udinski 


The women’s basketball team 
went undefeated in their confer¬ 
ence and 25-1 overall during the 
regular season on their way to a top 
ten ranking nationally. 

However, the team’s remarkable 
success all season became sudden¬ 
ly overshadowed by a 79-69 loss 
at home in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence championship on Feb. 25 as 
the Catholic University of America 
took the title. 

“It almost negates the fact that 
we went undefeated in the confer¬ 
ence,” Head Coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich said 

One of Catholic’s keys to the 
victory was their remarkable 51.8 
percent shooting performance 
from the field. The Eagles also 
allowed a season-high 79 points 
against them. 

“It’s nauseating,” Young-Uhrich 
said of her squad’s performance in 
the championship. 

“To win games you either have 
to outscore the opponent or play 
good enough defense. We couldn’t 
outscore them today and we defi¬ 
nitely couldn’t play defense.” 

The game ended the team’s 17 
game win-streak. However, the 
Eagles are now looking forward to 


what still lies ahead of them. 

The team will now enter the 
NCAA playoffs. They will play 
their first game on Friday, Mar. 
2. They hope to get back to their 


winning ways and make a run at a 
national championship. 

“I feel really sorry for the team 
we will play next because we are 
coming out swinging,” senior Ash¬ 


ton Bankos said “Tomorrow is a 
new day and no team is going to 
want to play us from here on out.” 

The loss puts a damper on an 
otherwise record breaking sea¬ 


son for the program. The team 
set a record for most wins in a 
season as they marched up the 
national rankings. 

As a testament to their incred¬ 
ible regular season run, Bankos 
was named the Landmark Con¬ 
ference Player of the Year, while 
sophomore Katie McDonald was 
named the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence’s defensive player of the year. 
Both Bankos and McDonald were 
named to the All-Landmark First 
Team, while junior guard Jordan 
Speck was named to the All-Land¬ 
mark Second Team. 

Young-Uhrich and her coach¬ 
ing staff were also recognized as 
the conference coaching staff of 
the year. 

It is an unhappy conclusion to 
a phenomenal regular season, but 
Young-Ulrich does not believe it 
should mask the team’s accom¬ 
plishments all season long. 

“I’m hoping in a couple of 
months we will be able to look 
back on our season and really have 
an appreciation for what we ac¬ 
complished,” she said. 

The success the squad did have 
can be credited to all of the play¬ 
ers’ hard work and commitment to 

► see WOMENS BBALL page 14 


Men’s hoops rally despite tough crowds 

Eagles fall in championship game but earn Landmark awards 


Changing of the guard 

New tennis coach has high expectations 


By Cameron Andrew 


The men’s basketball team fell 
in Landmark Conference champi¬ 
onship to the University of Scran¬ 
ton in a close game with a final 
score of78-70. 

However, before getting 
to the championship game, 
the Eagles had to play twice 
in four days at the hostile 
environment of Susquehanna 
University. 

On Saturday Feb. 18 the Eagles 
entered Susquehanna for their 
final regular season game to a 
packed gym and rowdy and loud 
student section that stayed until 
the very end of the 10 point loss 
for Juniata. 

The squad then had to re¬ 
turn to Susquehanna for the first 
round of the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence playoffs. 

“I think the more you’re in that 
environment, the more comfort¬ 
able you get,” said Curley, “so I 
think playing there Saturday night 
and coming back Wednesday 
was and advantage for us probably 
more than for them.” 

The harsh environment can be 
tough for coaches as well. Curley 
embraces this and sees it as a fun 
place to coach. 

“It’s what you do it for. I love 
it,” said Curley “But, honestly, 
you don’t really notice it when 
you’re coaching, it’s really only 
brief moments like when you’re 
waiting for halftime to finish 
that you get a chance to crowd 
watch and look around and 
realize this is pretty cool.” 


The Eagles actually trailed at 
the half 32-34, but they knew 
Susquehanna had hit them as hard 
as they could and had nothing left. 

“I told them I was proud of them 
because I knew we took their best 
punch,” said Curley about what 
he told his players at halftime. “I 
told them I was proud because 
they can’t put us away and they 
are trying, and I think the guys 
knew it.” 

This seemed to really inspire 
the Eagles as they came out on 
fire and outscored Susquehanna 
45-24 in the second half, hi that 
half, Juniata was led by junior 
guard Alex Raymond’s 19 second 
half points. Raymond finished 
with 23 total points, while go¬ 
ing a fantastic 11-11 at the free 
throw line. 

“Alex has always had the ca¬ 
pability of scoring and it wasn’t 
that he scored 19 points, but it was 
how he scored them,” said Curley. 

Alex has improved a lot in his 
time at Juniata and he showed 
why he is one of the best guards in 
the Landmark Conference 
during that game. 

“There are guards that can 
score that play the point and there 
are point guards that can score. 
I think Alex came in as the first, 
but has really developed into the 
ladder,” said Curley. “Alex really 
has the ability to score, but sets 
his teammates up and creates for 
other guys. Not only that, but he 
probably had is best defensive 
game of the year as well.” 

Because of his terrific play all 
season, Raymond was named to 


the Second Team All-Landmark 
Conference. Teammate and fel¬ 
low guard, senior Dan Sekul- 
ski, joined Raymond on the 
All-Landmark Conference 

Second team. 

Sekulski now has 917 career 
points and 138 careers steals, 
which has placed him fourth on the 
all-time career leaders list. Sekul¬ 
ski capped his final Landmark 
Conference game with an impres¬ 
sive 21 points and added two more 
steals to his career total. 

Raymond led the Eagles this 
year with 12.5 points per game and 
dished out 105 assists this season. 
Raymond averaged 3.9 assists 
per game this year, which ranked 
him third among Landmark Con¬ 
ference leaders. Raymond now 
has 273 career assists, which 
ranks him sixth all-time at Juniata. 

Not only were the players of 
the Juniata men’s basketball team 
recognized, but the coaching 
staff was as well. Greg Curley 
and his assistant coaches, Nick 
Hager ‘07 and Keith Black ’73, 
were named Landmark staff of 
the year. 

Die coaches led the Eagles to an 
18-9 record, the most wins in Ju¬ 
niata men’s basketball history. 

Despite falling in the Landmark 
Conference championship game, 
the Eagles had a very successful 
season and it is not over yet. 

Die men will host eighth seed 
Penn-State Behrend on Wed. Feb. 
29 at 8:00pm at the Kennedy 
Sports and Recreation Center as 
the number one seed in the EC AC 
South Region Tournament. 


By Chris Beall 

Coming into a college sports 
program as a head coach and try¬ 
ing to succeed right away can be a 
difficult task. The new men’s and 
women’s head tennis coach is not 
shying away from the challenge. 

Jason Cohen was named the 
head coach of both men’s and 
women’s teams on Jan. 16. 

Cohen has been around tennis 
for quite some time, even with his 
late start in playing the sport. Co¬ 
hen started playing tennis in high 
school. Other players had an upper 
hand on him starting much young¬ 
er than he. 

He jumped right into that chal¬ 
lenge and developed his skills to 
become quite the tennis player and 
eventually was recruited to play 
and Stevenson University where 
he currently holds school records 
with 39 singles victories and 36 
doubles victories. 

‘T started about when I was in 
high school, which is kind of late 
for someone that now makes a liv¬ 
ing in tennis, then I went on to play 
at Stevenson all four years there,” 
said Cohen. 

After graduating in 2007, Co¬ 
hen was named the men’s head 
coach for Stevenson and a year 
later was named to the same po¬ 
sition for the women’s team. In 
2009 and 2010, Stevenson earned 
the right to host the first round of 
the Capital Athletic Conference 
Championships as the fourth seed. 
Cohen is also USPTA certified as a 
tennis instructor. 

“A year after I graduated from 
Stevenson, I became head coach of 


the Men’s team. So I was coaching 
my former teammates, which was 
interesting. Then it was five years 
there before I left to come to [Ju¬ 
niata],” said Cohen. 

Even with the success that was 
had at Stevenson, Cohen thought 
that making the move to Junia¬ 
ta would be a better option for 
his career. 

“I thought it was an excellent 
opportunity to further my career 
in tennis. I had played the teams at 
Juniata before while at Stevenson 
and knew some of the kids here. 
They’re a nice team as well as a 
good one. The job changing deci¬ 
sion was the job here is full-time, 
while the job at Stevenson was 
only part-time,” said Cohen. 

With any changing of the guard, 
with bringing in a new head coach, 
the state of the program is always 
on most peoples’ minds. Even 
though Cohen has just started his 
new job, he feels confident in the 
state of the program. 

“I think it’s very good. The team 
is pretty young, but there is quite 
a bit of talent here. I look forward 
to helping these guys improve and 
having them for multiple years. I 
definitely think these teams can do 
some good things this season and I 
think we have a very good shot of 
making the playoffs,” Cohen said. 

With the change in the leader of 
the program, it is only natural for 
other things to change too. This in¬ 
cludes coaching style and die way 
the practices are ran. Senior Matt 
Butler notices these changes and 
likes what he sees so far. 

► see TENNIS page 14 
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Men’s volleyball: Getting a fresh perspective on the Blue and Gold 

Underclassmen look to continue Juniata's winning tradition and make their own marks 



MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Left: Senior Ben Wolff jumps to hit the ball in Friday night’s game vs. Springfield. After a series of close games 
the Eagles went on to win the match 3-0. Left: Senior John Almquist sets the ball to senior middle Ben Wolff. 


By Dimitri Ross 

It’s one thing that sets colle¬ 
giate and professional sports apart: 
All-Americans graduate, all-stars 
use up their eligibility and start¬ 
ers on the court start new careers 
once then four years are up. So 
programs look to their youngsters 
to cany on the legacy of 
a program. 

The current underclassmen on 
Juniata’s men’s volleyball team 
are looking forward to their Eagle 
careers and hope to continue the 
success those before them have 
had at JC. 

The volleyball team constantly 
brings in strong recruiting classes 
every year, which is one of the 
key components to the team’s sus¬ 
tained success. The recruits come 
in with a sense of the legacy they 
are joining and work hard from the 
time they step foot on campus to 
keep it going. 

“I definitely knew about the 
program’s history while I was 
being recruited. That was hon¬ 
estly one of the things that helped 
me to make my decision. I wanted 
to be a part of a close knit pro¬ 
gram with a winning history and 
I think Juniata is the epitome 
of that,” said sophomore Ben 
Krouse. 

“Coming in I knew it would 
be tough to live up to the expec¬ 
tations that previous teams have 
created, but that is a challenge 
that I embrace,” said sophomore 
Paul Ejups. 

This year’s recruiting class had 
a similar outlook as last year’s 
coming in. They still have con¬ 
fidence in what the team can 
accomplish, but are still adjusting 
to the college game. Like any oth¬ 
er sport, the freshmen expressed 
that there are many differences 
in the high school and college 
game. 

“High school and college are 


totally different for volleyball. 
I knew that coming in, but you 
cannot fully comprehend the dif¬ 
ference until you are actually go¬ 
ing through it. It takes a totally 
different level of focus and deter¬ 
mination at this level,” said fresh¬ 
man Paul Kuhn. 

“It has not been an easy transi¬ 
tion from high school to college. 
A lot more work goes into it. You 
have to be willing to work in or¬ 
der to make it on a team like ours,” 
said freshman Joe Bortak. 

This year’s sophomores can re¬ 
late to the freshmen because they 
are not far removed from their 
own freshman year. They have 
used that experience from last 
year to make improvements for 
this season. 

“I feel like I have gotten a lot 
better from last year to this year 
both physically and mentally. 


Working with Coach Smith has 
helped tremendously with stay¬ 
ing in shape. It is hard work, but 
in the end it is all worth it. Having 
an entire year under my belt 
has helped me have an overall 
better understanding for the game,” 
said Ejups. 

Fellow sophomores have also 
seen improvements since their 
rookie season. 

“I have improved as an indi¬ 
vidual from last year to now, but 
we have made strides as a team 
as well. We have a decent amount 
of guys back from last year’s 
team so we have more chemis¬ 
try this go around. No we can 
see things developing before 
they actually happen which is a 
huge advantage,” said Krouse. 

With a frill year of experience, 
it is easier for the team to reflect 
on last year. The sophomores 


recall some of the goals they 
set that they have accomplished 
as well as others that have yet 
to completed. 

“Our goal as a team has al¬ 
ways been to just get better every 
day. I think we have done a good 
job of that thus far. If we do that 
we believe that the results will 
take care of themselves,” 
said Krouse. 

“Our ultimate goal is to win 
a national championship. We 
understand that there is a great 
amount of work that goes into 
achieving that goal, but we are 
willing to make that sacrifice to get 
that ultimate prize,” said Ejups. 

Although they are young, the 
freshman and sophomore vol¬ 
leyball players have a great deal 
of confidence. They do not view 
their youth as a bad thing; con¬ 
trary, they see it as an opportunity 


to learn. 

“The sophomores have been 
really helpful because they have 
a better understanding of how 
to do things, but are not too far 
removed from freshman year so 
they understand what we are go¬ 
ing through. They are kind of like 
older brothers in that sense,” said 
Bortak. The sophomore class par¬ 
allels this view. 

“We are a year ahead of the 
freshmen, but we still feel together. 
While we have a little more experi¬ 
ence we still are far from finished 
products so we are all learning to¬ 
gether,” said Ejups. 

These ambitious underclassmen 
are close knit, but their number one 
concern is the team in its entirety. 

They are very optimistic 
about this year’s team and 
are ready to work hard so the 
team can reach its 
maximum potential. 

“I think we have a really good 
team. If we work hard and stay 
together I believe we can accom¬ 
plish anything we put our minds 
to,” said Kuhn. 

“We put in a lot of work in the 
preseason and I am confident 
that it will all pay off in the end,” 
said Krouse. 

The attitude and swagger of 
the team’s underclassmen will 
definitely be a plus for the team 
moving forward. That combined 
with the leadership and experi¬ 
ence of the upperclassmen should 
make the team tough to beat 
throughout the remainder of the 
season. 

The men just completed the 
Juniata Tournament this week¬ 
end where they went 3-1, boost¬ 
ing them to a 12-6 overall record. 
Their next match will be Wed. 
Feb. 29 at The Kennedy Sports and 
Recreation Center against Thiel 
College in their first conference 
match up in the Continental Vol¬ 
leyball Conference. 


Players excited about Cohen 


Landmark outcome for women’s basketball 
does not overshadow season accomplishments 


► from TENNIS page 13 

“Coach Cohen brings a lot 
of energy. There is more of 
an emphasis on winning and 
definitely more of an empha¬ 
sis on doubles than we had in 
years past. We missed playoffs 
by one match last year, so we’re 
improving everything possible to 
make it this year,” said Butler. 

“Personally I love play¬ 
ing tennis. So at practice, I 
play a lot at practice with the 
team. I like to get in there and 
show them how it’s done. I 
think it lets the team know I 
am one of them. It is important 
for them to know that so they 
don’t think that I’m not some dis¬ 
tant person that rules over them 
and that we are in this together,” 
said Cohen. 

Butler also thinks that Co¬ 
hen’s coaching style will translate 
to wins. 

“I like his coaching style too. 
We learn a lot of things each day 
in practice, and I hope that trans¬ 
lates into winning. His overall 
energy is good and he really 
knows what he’s talking about. 
He is a good player himself 
so he actually shows us how 
to improve. We have been 
watching film on our games 
and trying to improve,” 


Butler said. 

Cohen comes in with high hopes 
for his new teams. He has several 
goals for this season and the sea¬ 
sons upcoming. 

“The goal for this season 
is to make the playoffs. We 
think that it is definitely an ob¬ 
tainable goal for this team, in 
which they haven’t done in 
a few years. I held 
my first meeting with the team 
and we all felt that we can do it. 
In the future we feel that we could 
definitely win some conference 
championships,” said Cohen. 

Sophomore Emma Dah- 
mus agrees with her coach 
on what the goals should be 
for the season. 

“The main goal of the team is 
to make playoffs this year. Then 
from there, hopefully we can 
make our way to winning the 
conference championship. Then 
once we can make our way past 
those, then maybe we can try 
getting to nationals after that. The 
biggest thing is we want to focus 
on improving every year,” said 
Dahmus. 

The tennis squads have be¬ 
gun their season by practices 
in Altoona. They begin their 
spring season on Sunday, Mar. 
4, against Elizabethtown in 
Hilton Head, South Carolina. 


► from WOMENS BBALL page 13 
the team. 

Yoimg-Uhrich is extremely 
pleased with the progress that her 
team has made this season. 

“Most of them will just sacrifice 
their bodies and do whatever it 
takes to win,” she said. 

“They play extremely well to¬ 
gether and they go all out every 
opportunity they get. You can 
never count them out because 
they they’re just going to continue 
to fight.” 

Forward Katie McDonald no¬ 
tices how hard she and her team¬ 
mates have worked. 

“Going in every day and work¬ 
ing hard has really helped us to 
succeed. We have been playing our 
game and not playing down to the 
level of the other teams. Our game 
plan is to am the floor and always 
give 100 percent,” she said. 

Bankos feels that the team’s 
versatility has led to a lot of 
their success. 

“You never really know who’s 
going to show up. There have been 
games with three or four players in 


double figures and then there are 
times where we have one or two 
players,” She said. 

“It’s never the same people. 
Teams don’t know who to guard 



I feel really sorry for 
the team we will play 
next because we are 
coming out swining. 

n 


because they will try to shut down 
one player but we have two more 
that are going to step up.” 

Young-Uhrich and her two as¬ 
sistants, Claudia McDowell and 
Anne Millar, were named the 
Landmark Conference coaching 
staff of the year for the second con¬ 
secutive season. 

Young-Uhrich currently holds a 
138-102 overall record as the head 
coach of the Eagles and has the 
most wins in the program’s history. 


Young-Uhrich is in her ninth 
season as the head coach of the 
team and has posted a winning re¬ 
cord in each of the last seven sea¬ 
sons. That is the longest streak in 
the program’s history. 

In each of the last four seasons 
she has taken her team to either the 
NCAA or the ECAC tournaments. 

She credits the success to her 
coaching staff and the job that they 
have done recruiting athletes. 

“I think that being able to recruit 
the right kids and having consis¬ 
tent coaching has really helped us 
to build the program,” she said. 

Bankos had an incredible season 
herself as she eclipsed the 1,000 
point mark on Feb. 3 at Scranton, 
She currently stands at 1,067 ca¬ 
reer points and is ninth among Ju¬ 
niata’s all-time leading scorers. 

Bankos’ player of the year 
award comes after she averaged 
13.4 points per game, 3.4 assists 
per game and provided the floor 
leadership at point guard. 

McDonald led the league aver¬ 
aging 9.1 rebounds per game this 
season. She posted a Landmark 
tournament best 16 rebounds in the 
championship against Catholic. 
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Athletes view indoor track as a stepping stone to spring season 

Outdoor provides for more training opportunities and greater participation in all events 


By Rob Schultz_ 

Most athletes on campus have 
only one season: fall, winter or 
spring. However, track and field 
competitors, especially those 
who run cross country during the 
fall season as well, are the excep¬ 
tion to this rule. 

Juniata’s track and field teams 
finished up their indoor season 
with Landmark Championships 
this past weekend where the men 
finished fifth and the 
women fourth. 

However, the dust will not 
settle for long as members of the 
indoor track team will continue to 
train and stay focused in hopes of 
dominating track and field events 
this spring. 

Although athletes com¬ 
pete in the same, or very simi¬ 
lar events, during the two 
seasons, there are still 
crucial differences. 

“The biggest differences deal 
with how we train, the facilities we 
use, and the attitude of the team. 
Sadly, Juniata doesn’t have an in¬ 


door track, but I think this almost 
plays to our strengths in some 
ways,” said senior Kaitlyn Shultz. 

“We still go outside to train, in 
the bitter cold, which is good in 
that if we can compete in any con¬ 
dition, then we surely can com¬ 
pete in a warm temperature indoor 
track,” said Shultz. 

“However, training in veiy cold 
weather can take a toll on the body. 
Usually more injuries develop dur¬ 
ing the indoor season.” Cithers, 
however tend to see the negatives. 

“It’s really not very fair for 
us here at Juniata; as teams like 
Moravian and Susquehanna have 
an indoor track to train on all win¬ 
ter long, while we are out training 
on the road not getting any speed 
work,” said senior Nik Klena. 

There are also differences in 
scoring to go along with changes 
in training. 

“There are fewer scoring oppor¬ 
tunities as only the top 6 in each 
event score points at die confer¬ 
ence meet, as opposed to the top 
8 in outdoor,” said senior Nick 


Bauer. Athletes are often able to 
work around the differences be¬ 
tween the seasons yet in some 
cases students are unable 
to compete. 

“Our team has a fairly strong 
thrower group and the indoor sea¬ 
son lacks several events in which 
we are proficient Lacking events 
means we are put at a disadvantage 
against other teams in our confer¬ 
ence,” said Bauer. 

“I only compete in outdoor track 
because my only event is throwing 
javelin. I tried picking up weight 
and hammer, which require a simi¬ 
lar skill set, but my season last year 
was sub-standard. My passion has 
been in javelin for six years,” said 
Jack Iosue. 

In addition to there be¬ 
ing differences between in¬ 
door and outdoor, athletes 
also have their own preferences, 
and many of them feel outdoor 
is the better of the two. 

“I personally prefer outdoor be¬ 
cause I throw three events. Those 
being shotput, discus, and the 


hammer throw. For indoor I can 
only throw the shot put,” said ju¬ 
nior Corby Hess. 

“I know that I can speak for 
at least a few other track and 
field athletes when I say that in¬ 
door track is not the true season 
that I dedicate myself to. Even 
when I participated in indoor track 
and field, it was more of a step¬ 
ping stone to the outdoor season,” 
said Iosue. 

The differences and absent 
events really set the indoor and 
outdoor seasons apart from one an¬ 
other. However, the attitude of the 
team also sees a slight shift as the 
indoor season unfolds and athletes 
look ahead to getting outside. 

“It’s the attitude of the team. 
Let’s face it, we all love be¬ 
ing outside and this definitely 
helps us once outdoor comes 
around. For indoor, of course we 
want to do well and we take it se¬ 
riously, but we all are really just 
gearing up to have a great out¬ 
door season and perform big each 
meet,” said Shultz 


The team is looking forward 
to a strong season. Each ath¬ 
lete has their own personal goals 
for the season in addition to 
team goals. 

“I came into the season feeling 
very optimistic and confident be¬ 
cause I knew I did all I could dur¬ 
ing the off season,” said Shultz. 
“That’s how I want to feel at the 
end of all this, that I did abso¬ 
lutely all I could for my team and 
for myself.” 

“As a senior, I’m feeling the 
pressure to dominate before I grad¬ 
uate. I am looking to succeed in the 
long and triple jumps as well as the 
short sprints. I’m the secret weap¬ 
on - a caged tiger, if you will,” 
said Bauer. 

“I know I’ve ended past sea¬ 
sons knowing I could’ve done 
more or I could’ve been more 
positive and encouraging. I don’t 
want to come away with that 
feeling ever again in anything 
I do. So with that in mind, I feel 
great right now and I try to just 
lead by example,” said Shultz. 


They were the best of times 


• • • 


NCAA predictions 


JC coaches recall standout memories from their careers 


JC vs Castleton State College preview 


By Thomas Eck 


Juniata College has produced 
116 All-Americans, 20 Academic 
All-Americans, 46 Conference 
Champions, and eight Division IU 
National Championships. 

However, outside of the record 
books, Juniata athletics has pro¬ 
duced countless memories. 

Whether on the baseball dia¬ 
mond, football field, or the vol¬ 
leyball, tennis, and basketball 
courts, there is no shortage of 
unforgettable moments in Juniata 
sports history. 

A perennial contender, women’s 
volleyball’s 2004 national title 
may stick most in the minds of 
those who witnessed it. 

After a member of the team was 
diagnosed with brain cancer in the 
opening weeks of their season, the 
Eagles came together to win the 
program’s first national title. 

Current head coach and assis¬ 
tant at the time, Heather Pavlik 
’95 remembers die team’s unity. 
“They very easily, when she was 
diagnosed in our second week of 
the season, they could have thrown 
in the towel. They did not, they 
showed maybe the most resiliency 
of any group that I have ever been 
a part of,” said Pavlik. 

Since that time, the women’s 
progr am lias won one other nation¬ 
al title in 2006. 

The man behind these titles is 
former head coach and recent in¬ 
ductee into the Juniata Sports Hall 
of Fame, Larry Bock. 

Bock’s historic tenure as head 
volleyball coach brought with it 
lasting memories for many, play¬ 
ers and coaches alike. 

“When Larry won his 1000 th 
match here; that was really special 
because I don’t think we are going 
to see that again,” said Pavlik. 

The women’s 2004 national title 
was not the first that volleyball 
brought to the school. 

The men’s volleyball program 
captured Juniata’s first national 
title, claiming a Molten’s Division 
IE Championship, in 1998. 


Current head coach and fresh¬ 
man on the ’98 team Kevin Moore 
’02 relives the up and down sea¬ 
son. “We were 5-14 at one point. 
To go from 5-14 and finish 13-16 
was incredible.. .Feeling like wow, 
we can’t do anything right to we 
can’t do anything wrong, we can’t 
be stopped. That was, from a play¬ 
ing standpoint, one of my greatest 
memories,” said Moore. 

In recent years, the women’s 
basketball program has etched 
their names into the minds of many 
Juniata fans. 

The 2010-2011 squad claimed 
the program’s first ever Landmark 
Conference crown and this year’s 
team was ranked as high as 10 th 
this season. 

Head coach Danny Young- 
Uhrich ’00 recalls the experiences 
of her players. 

“When I would watch my kids 
cut the net that was pretty cool. To 
know that for most of them, that 
was the first time they had ever 
done that was even better,” said 
Young-Uhrich. 

As a fan, Young-Uhrich remi¬ 
nisces about the men’s bas¬ 
ketball program hosting the 
first round of the 2006-2007 
MAC Championships. 

“That was an awesome atmo¬ 
sphere. That was a really fim time 
to just be a part of the Juniata com¬ 
munity,” said Young-Uhrich. 

First year head baseball coach 
Jesse Leonard ’06 was a sopho¬ 
more on the 2004 baseball team 
that won the MAC Championship. 
Leonard remembers one baseball 
game in particular. 

“We were 4-0 and we were go¬ 
ing against King’s (College). They 
were ranked in the country and 
Knox Stadium was jam-packed. It 
was just a great atmosphere.” 

Yet, some of his greatest memo¬ 
ries of Juniata athletics came as 
a fan. 

“I remember going to the bas¬ 
ketball games and the white- 
outs. The students were two deep 
around the railing and the gym was 
packed. I remember those eve¬ 


nings when things were rocking,” 
said Leonard. 

Although memories are often 
equated with success, champi¬ 
onship rings and big wins are 
not always what sticks out most. 
Former men’s and women’s tennis 
coach Beth Bleil ’99 was a mem¬ 
ber of the women’s soccer team 
during the program’s infancy. 

Struggling for wins in their 
early years, Bleil mentions a loss 
to nationally-ranked Messiah as 
one of the defining moments in 
her career. 

“They quickly scored three or 
four goals. We got into the habit 
of getting into a huddle when 
they would score...Of course we 
lost 10-0 but we really bonded 
as a unit and we were in it together 
Hie whole time,” said Bleil. 

Head strength & conditioning 
coach and former assistant foot¬ 
ball coach Doug Smith also recalls 
a time when team unity carried 
the day. 

Trailing to Moravian 
by twenty-plus points late in the 
game one year, he remembers 
how the football team came to¬ 
gether and battled back for an 
improbable victory. 

“It was, ‘I am just going to 
go out there and do my job 
and I am going to do the best that 
I can do.’ It was one of the neat¬ 
est experiences I have ever seen. 
I was real proud just to be a part 
of it, just to be around those kids,” 
said Smith. 

For some, memories made are 
only the beginning, as their time 
as athletes. However, for many 
Juniata coaches who wore the 
Blue and Gold for four years, it is 
their goal to keep adding to the leg¬ 
end of Juniata athletics. “I think, 
now as a coach, it is time to pay 
that forward. What can I do to help 
continue creating those memories 
for the current student athletes 
that we have? It is a storied tra¬ 
dition and we have lots of sto¬ 
ried programs. Now, hopefully 
I get to contribute to that,” 
said Leonard. 


By Jason Greenberg 

With Monday’s news of w the 
women’s team’s selection into 
the NCAA tournament, comes a 
shot at redemption for the Eagles’ 
Landmark Conference champion¬ 
ship loss at home to Catholic on 
Saturday, Feb. 25. 

Their first game will again take 
place at home against the Castleton 
State College Spartans on Friday, 
Mar. 2. 

Castleton State College is in 
Castleton, Vermont and they quali¬ 
fied for the tournament by winning 
the NAC (North Atlantic Confer¬ 
ence) championship. 



CSC 

JC 

Records: 

22-5 

25-2 

Points per game: 

69.4 

69.1 

Points allowed: 

49.1 

54.1 

Point differential: 

19.5 

15 

Field goal %: 

41.9 


3pt field goals: 

114 

172 

Reb. margin: 

+5.5 

+6.8 

Assists per game: 

16.4 

16.5 

Analysis: On 

paper, 

the two 


teams are similar in that they fea¬ 
ture balanced offensive scoring 


while averaging almost 70 points 
per game. 

However, Huntingdon is eight 
hours away from Castleton and the 
homecourt advantage will belong 
to Juniata. 

In addition, Juniata’s record in 
the Landmark Conference carries 
a little more weight than Castleton 
State’s in the NAC. 

The Eagles will also match up 
well against the Spartans because 
their leading scorer and best player 
is forward Vanessa Powers. Pow¬ 
ers’ matchup is, Landmark Confer¬ 
ence Defensive Player of the Year, 
Kate McDonald. 

Juniata is motivated after 
coming up short in the confer¬ 
ence championship and have 
promised to take it out on their 
next opponent. 

Look for a lower than aver¬ 
age scoring game because Juniata 
Head Coach Danny Young-Uhrich 
was not happy after her team gave 
up a season high 79 points in their 
championship loss. 

She will assuredly drill her 
squad on the defensive end in the 
practices leading up to Saturday’s 
matchup. 

Prediction: Castleton State 55, 
Juniata 63. 


NCAA Tournament Regional Bracket 
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Axe murderers are everywhere, especially in your closet 


By Martha Carpenter 


It has been over a year since 
I first watched David Lynch’s 
disturbing, yet thought provok¬ 
ing “Twin Peaks.” This has not 
stopped me from waking up some 
nights with that all-too-familiar 
creepy feeling that absolute evils 
are slinking around my room in 
the form of midgets and giants. 
Recently I had one of those nights 
where you are pretty sure if you 
close your eyes something terrible 
will happen, though you have no 
idea what. So, you just sit up think¬ 
ing about every scaiy thing you 


know and do the following: 

1. The first thing to do of 
course is make sure that every part 
of your body is covered by your 
blanket. Everyone knows that as 
long as you are under that shield of 
downy comfort you are indestruc¬ 
tible to whatever may be lurking. 

2. The second thing you do 
is dart your eyes around to all the 
darker parts of your room, mak¬ 
ing sure that none of them hold an 
even darker shadow. 3. 

3. Then you lie still in a 
cold sweating panic for a good 
hour or so waiting for things you 
know aren’t real. 


As a kid I always had very prac¬ 
tical fears, namely, kidnappers. I 
would lie awake at night worry¬ 
ing about being taken out of my 
second story window. My father 
always told me that no self respect¬ 
ing kidnapper would want to try 
his luck with me, but that never re¬ 
ally help my sleepless night much. 

Now, of course my fears are 
much more realistic, namely, 
ghosts. I can tell myself they don’t 
exist, but myself refuses to listen in 
times of nocturnal crisis. I always 
wonder what I think ghosts will ac¬ 
tually do to me. So, a ghost shows 
up in my room. 


Okay, disturbing, weird, but 
what is it actually going to do to 
me? But something about waking 
up at one a.m. makes the response, 
“things, it will do things” seem 
both terrible and far too ambigu¬ 
ous for comfort. So, you just stare 
at the closet door, because if you 
were a potentially all-powerful, 
evil spirit-monster-axe murderer 
with fangs, you would probably 
be in the closet. Or under the bed 
next to the left footed socks, just 
hangin’ out down there, waitin’ to 
grab your ankles. Just waiting for 
you to get thirsty, so that you have 
to get up, because you forgot to 


grab your water bottle from across 
the room before you went to sleep. 

You could turn on a light, but 
your roommate has a test tomor¬ 
row and if you wake her up you 
will know the true meaning of 
fear. So you sit in the dark wait¬ 
ing to be eaten alive or even worse 
stared at. Let’s be honest, all an 
unearthly being really has to do to 
drive you mad is just stare at you. 
Its head slightly tilted to one side, 
its eyes wide. Until you just snap 
and scream, “For God’s sake, do 
something!” But, it won’t. It will 
just go on staring. Watching. Not 
saying a word. 


JC Edition: Zombie Apocalypse Manual 


After eating the sushi at Muddy, 
the apocalypse begins... 

1. Go to Walmart and get sup¬ 
plies. But watch out for zom¬ 
bies in Walmart and also for 
townies who will also be trying 
to hoard supplies. 

2. Self-interest- if your best 
friend is weak, lose her! 

3. Remember, melee weapons 
never run out of ammo. 

4. But if you don’t want to 
use a bat, bullets are your best- 
friend. 

5. Never forget to double tap 
(triple tap if you’re a little over 
zealous). 


6. Zombie round up- choose a 
building on campus (let’s say Hall- 
britter..,) and lure the zombies in. 
Then blow it up. 

7. Inside voices should be used 
outside all of the time. 

8. If you see Bill Murray, don’t 
shoot. 

9. Travel light- leave your O- 
chem book at home, it will weigh 
you down as you try to run away 
(unless you want to use it as a 
weapon). 

10. Headshots, headshots, head- 
shots. Get your accuracy up. 

11. Stay off the main roads (this 
isn’t that hard in Huntingdon...). 

12. Rules are there are no rules. 


13. Don’t be a hero, that’s for 
guys with capes. 

14. Leave your lightsabers at 
home, they only work on Sith 
Lords. 

15. Get slow friends, you don’t 
have to be faster than zombies, 
you just have to be faster than 
your friends. 

16. Get physical- you can’t 
talk your way out of this situa¬ 
tion (pinch, punch, steal, deal 
doesn’t apply anymore). 

17. Get fit- there’s that argument 
over whether zombies can run 
or not. But you’ll never know 
until it’s too late. Be safe and 
not sorry, hit up Coach Smith. 



Movie Horoscopes 

Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri and Miya Williams 



Animated: That new ani¬ 
mated movie about the 
talking pastries is coming 
out, and you’ll complain 
to all your friends about 
how you need to take your 
little brother, but we all 
know you just want to go. 


Action: You’ll go to see 
that new action movie 
with your friends. Feel¬ 
ing like you’re inde¬ 
structible, you’ll try one 
of those stunts. A bro¬ 
ken arm and a bruised 
ego are in your future. 




Documentary: You say 

you want to learn some¬ 
thing, but you know you 
just want to watch a film 
that nobody has seen this 
year ... you hipster, you. 


Romcom: Coming out of 
that predictable boy meets 
girl, girl and boy hate each 
other, they live happily ever 
after motif, you’ll come 
across something absolute¬ 
ly unpredictable. You will 
meet your secret admirer. 




Horror: You think you’ll 
be in for a fright when you 
sit down to watch this hor¬ 
ror film with the family. Un¬ 
fortunately, you will have a 
fright when that awkward sex 
scene comes on and grand¬ 
ma’s sitting right next to you. 
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Cindy Murch, Baker icon, leaves after four years 


Faculty of the Year winner enters retirement for marriage, will be missed by students 


By Seth Ruggiero 

Cindy Murch, better known as 
the jovial woman who admits stu¬ 
dents into Baker Refectory, has an¬ 
nounced her retirement. Students, 
who have become accustomed to 
Murch’s warm greeting and exu¬ 
berant personality are shocked and 
saddened by her unexpected de¬ 
parture. 

“I’m really going to miss her 
wonderful smile and cheerful at¬ 
titude,” said sophomore Ben 
Krouse. “Baker won’t be the same 
without her. She always made my 
day a little bit better.” 

Murch, who worked inside Ellis 
Hall for approximately four years, 
initially planned on retiring at the 
end of March. She was forced to 
accelerate the process as her fiance 
became ill. 

“The worst part was, probably, 
not being able to say goodbye to 
you, my students,” said Murch. 
“You students lighten up my life. 
I came from a different place and, 
when I got here, everyone was so 
nice. The students are so friendly, 
respectful young men and women, 
and I hope you all succeed in life.” 

A resident of Mount Union, PA, 
Murch gave up her job for the sake 
of her fiance, Glen’s, health. Glen 
underwent open-heart surgery two 
years ago and has been experienc¬ 
ing complications since. 



JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 


Cindy Murch, who retired from Sodexo in February, returned to Baker Refectory in March to visit with old friends 
and students. Here, Cindy sits in the same chair she swiped thousands of Gold Cards in throughout her career. 


“After Glen had the surgery, the 
doctor thinks all of the medicine 
and antibiotics he was taking re¬ 
ally hurt his immune system,” said 
Murch. “At first they didn’t know 
what was wrong, but he’s doing a 
lot better now that they know what 
was wrong with him.” 

During his surgery and month¬ 
long stay at the VA Hospital in 


Pittsburgh, Murch rarely left his 
side. Three times a week, she 
would leave her home in the early 
morning to take a shuttle bus from 
Altoona to Pittsburgh to accom¬ 
pany him. 

During this trying time, Murch 
received exciting news. 

“While he was in the hospital, 
Glen told me that I was the only 


one that would stick with him,” 
said Murch. “After 21 years of 
dating, he said he wanted to marry 
me. When he told me that, I knew 
he was going to make it.” 

As her fiance’s health improves, 
Murch cannot wait to tie the knot. 

“He wanted to make sure every¬ 
thing was okay with him before 
he asked me to marry him,” said 


Murch. “I don’t want to wait any 
longer to get married. I should just 
get married at the football stadium! 
That’s always been my dream, to 
get married at halftime of a foot¬ 
ball game. But I can’t wait that 
long. We’ll probably do it this May 
or June.” 

As her excitement builds for the 
future, Murch reminisces of her 
time spent at Juniata. 

“The best moment, I think, was 
when I won faculty of the year 
last spring,” said Murch. “I was 
shocked, very shocked. Words 
cannot describe the feelings I had 
then. When they announced my 
name, I just sat there. I couldn’t 
believe it. That was one of the best 
moments of my life.” 

This honor was well deserved, 
as both students and coworkers 
recognized her dedication to work 
and pursuit of lasting relationships 
and happiness. 

“She was always so happy go 
lucky,” said Jeanette, a fellow So¬ 
dexo employee. “She’ll always be 
my friend She was so friendly. Of 
course, the students will miss her 
too.” 

Senior Michelle Roy said she 
will also miss Murch, and remem¬ 
ber her constant positive attitude. 

“I loved playing the thank you 
game with her,” said Roy. “Every 


► see CINDY page 4 


JC tuition allocation 


Student research focus: Octopus 


Rising prices become major concern for students 


Marine Biology lab in BAC served as home for resident cephalopod 


By Diane Nguyen_ 

Higher education has seen a 
steady rise in tuition, and students 
at Juniata College should expect 
to see a five percent increase for 
the next academic school year. 

Many students believe that a 
five percent increase in tuition is 
a drastic rise, but not everyone is 
aware that this has been a pattern 
within the past decades. “I think 
higher education probably has 
seen tuition rise pretty steadily 
above the rate of inflation 
certainly since the mid-70s,” 
said Provost James Lakso. 

“It doesn’t sound like it at first 
because five percent is so small, 
but it’s a lot of money when 
tuition is such a large number,” 
said sophomore Virginia 
Robbins. 

Without any financial aid, 
students would pay $33,370 
for tuition alone for the current 
school year. For the 2012-2013 
academic school year, this 


amount will rise to $35,040 
with the five percent increase to 
tuition. 

Despite this cost, students will 
often receive financial aid in a 
number of ways that range from 
state and federal aid to merit 
scholarships to work study. 

Juniata students also receive 
what the Dean of Enrollment, 
Michelle Bartol, calls the full 
benefit of outside scholarships. 
“When students apply for and 
receive outside scholarships, 
Juniata will not lower their 
financial aid as some schools 
might.” - 

“It’s added on top of what then- 
financial aid is,” said Valerie 
Rennell, director of student 
financial planning. “In fact, we 
encourage students to look for 
outside scholarships.” 

The cost of tuition at Juniata 
College, as well as most 
schools, ultimately falls into the 
► see TUITION page 7 


By Kelsey Molseed_ 

Senior Arielle Webster has been 
researching an octopus in Brum¬ 
baugh Academic Center since Oc¬ 
tober. The octopus, named “Octo¬ 
ber” after the month he arrived at 
Juniata, resided in a large tank in 
BAC’s marine biology lab until he 
died on March 12. 

Webster looks forward to con¬ 
tinuing her research when the 
school purchases a new octopus 
for the marine biology lab. “I 
learned more from October than 
I could have ever taught him,” 
said Webster. “I can’t emphasize 
enough how intelligent he was.” 

Webster’s senior capstone in¬ 
volves researching whether octo¬ 
puses recognize people based on 
their appearance, or the sounds 
they make. “We’ve been 
looking at whether he can hear us 
talking and recognize people by 
their voices,” said Webster. 

When Webster came towards 
the tank, October typically greet¬ 
ed her eagerly. However, when a 
stranger entered the room, the oc¬ 


topus hid in his tank. 

“If I put on my glasses, it chang¬ 
es my face and my appearance, and 
he would be less likely to come out 
and play with me,” said Webster. 

“Octopuses have an incredible 
visual sensory system which goes 
well beyond what we can see,” 
said biology professor Neil Pelkey, 
Websters’s research advisor. 

“Some more recent research 
shows that octopuses can’t hear 
within the normal range of the hu¬ 
man voice,” said Webster. How¬ 
ever, October seemed to respond 
to human presence before he was 
able to recognize who the person 
was visually. 

“Octopuses are behavior- 
ally very complex,” said Pelkey. 
“They can change color, shape, 
and texture of their skin.” 

Webster has noticed that Octo¬ 
ber shades himself a different col¬ 
or according to different moods. 
“When he wants to play he’s a 
marble-green color,” said Webster. 
“He turns black when he’s angry, 
and he’ll stomp around the bottom 


of the tank. When he’s relaxed and 
happy he turns a sandy color.” 

Apart from studying October, 
Webster spent a great deal of time 
caring for the octopus. “I was in 
the lab with him almost every 
night for a minimum of an hour,” 
said Webster. 

Webster and Pelkey had to 
make sure the octopus’s environ¬ 
ment was safe and clean, he was 
fed daily, and he was played with. 

Setting up October’s living 
space was a job in itself. Alumni 
Ashley Seroskie helped to set up 
the octopus tank before she gradu¬ 
ated last fall. “We had to make 
sure the tank was big enough for 
him to grow and flourish in,” said 
Seroskie, “and make sure it cycled 
correctly so he wouldn’t be poi¬ 
soned by ammonia.” 

The octopus environment in¬ 
cludes two tanks, one situated on 
the ground, and another on a table 
next to it. The octopus lived in the 
tank on the floor, while the higher 
tank, called a sump tank, is set up 

► see OCTOPUS page 3 
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Who is cooking your vegetarian friendly food? 

New LOVE Line policies lead to diminishing responsibilities, more work given to Sodexo employees 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Carl Douglas serves a pumpkin mash dish to sophomore Robert Dellamotta in the Love Line in 
Baker. The love line features vegetarian friendly food served by students. Students can find the Love Line located 


just underneath the Juanita’s sign. 

By Natasha D. Lane_ 

Juniata student chefs have been 
working on the Local Organic 
Vegetarian Eatery (LOVE) line 
and providing JC students with a 
variety of vegetarian dishes for al¬ 
most two years now. 

In the past, students would act 
as chefs and prepare the food for 
their vegetarian peers. These stu¬ 
dent chefs handled all the duties 
of the line from cooking the food 


to serving it to students. However, 
this is the first semester that these 
students will be limited to only 
serving die food. 

LOVE line student chefs, like 
all Juniata student employees, are 
paid minimum wage and held un¬ 
der many of the same expectations 
as their fellow non-student em¬ 
ployees. Currently, on the LOVE 
line there are four students: Se¬ 
nior Michael A. Olthoff, senior 


Lindsay Partymiller, sophomore 
Elbe Coppes and sophomore Carl 
Douglas. Hal McLaughlin, die 
General Manager of Sodexo at 
Juniata and Patrick Goodman, the 
Executive Chef, over sees them. 

Partymiller, became interested 
in a job on the LOVE line through 
the Student Food Initiative (SFI). 
She has spent this year at Juniata 
working the line for the first time 
and is disappointed in the new 


changes this semester. “The whole 
idea of the LOVE line was to get 
students involved in cooking lo¬ 
cal and organic food and we had 
half of that taken away from us,” 
said Partymiller. 

The reasons for the new reg¬ 
ulations are not official, but 
Lindsay lays the blame on her¬ 
self and her fellow LOVE line 
student employees. 

“Sometimes we would have our 
dishes out late ... sometimes we 
would eat behind the line and kind 
of hide food behind the counter. 
We were told not to do that, but 
we did it anyways. We took liber¬ 
ties that the other Sodexo workers 
couldn’t take because we’re stu¬ 
dents,” said Partymiller. 

Despite the students’ possible 
failure to meet the responsibili¬ 
ties of the LOVE line, Partymiller 
does not believe the actions taken 
against them were justified. “We 
took the job thinking one thing and 
then to take part of that away ... 
I mean there wasn’t a contract or 
anything, but I feel like it violated 
what we thought we were going to 
be doing,” Partymiller said. 

There have been failed at¬ 
tempts at a compromise between 
LOVE line student employees 
and General Manager of Sodexo, 
McLaughlin, in terms of returning 
to the past style of the line where 
students both cooked and served. 
Partymiller attributes this failure to 
the student chefs’ past misconduct, 
but also to issues within Sodexo. 

“I talked to Hal recently and 


asked him if we could come to a 
compromise at least and try to go 
back to the old system, and he said 
‘no. ’ And I think a lot of it has to do 
with not the way we’re doing ... 
like our perfonnance, but Sodexo 
is cutting a lot of workers and try¬ 
ing to keep workers at a minimum 
number of hours because of the 
pay. They’re having trouble with 
finances. I don’t know anything 
about that, but that’s just what I 
heard,” said Partymiller. “It’s all 
about money really.” 

Goodman, Executive Chef for 
Sodexo, believes that the change 
is not anyone’s fault, but a simple 
step in improving the LOVE line 
for Juniata students. 

“It was basically just to try to 
mainstream, to make sure that 
the students are getting quality 
food on a consistent basis and in a 
timely manner ... just try and help 
smooth out the process, I mean last 
year was the first year we had the 
LOVE line, so it’s basically just a 
work in progress,” said Goodman. 

With students no longer allowed 
to cook the food, other Sodexo 
workers must prepare the food for 
the LOVE line and give it to the 
students to serve when they arrive 
for their shift. Partymiller believes 
that this takes away from the whole 
experience of the LOVE line and 
is sure that her fellow student em¬ 
ployees support her in this belief. 

“They feel the same way I do. 
We use to have two people in the 

► see LOVE LINE page 7 


Trip to The Gambia Spanish house finds success 

Nagengast, welliver coteach new 1C course Used to pave way for French, German language dorms 


By Haley Schneider 

On Dec. 30 2012, professor of 
politics and chair of the politics de¬ 
partment Emil Nagengast and as¬ 
sistant professor of sociology Dan¬ 
iel Welliver, with up to 22 Juniata 
students, will depart for the Gam¬ 
bia, a country in West Africa. This 
trip abroad will be part of a course, 
entitled “African Development,” 
which focuses on development 
and humanitarianism in Africa. 

African Development is a new 
Interdisciplinary Colloquia course 
that is open next year for any 
sophomores, juniors or seniors. 
The course will be co-taught by 
professor Nagengast and profes¬ 
sor Welliver. Unlike most courses, 
African Development will be a 
yearlong course. Students will 
earn two credits in the fall, travel 
to the Gambia over winter break, 
then earn one credit in the spring. 
Nagengast is excited for the one- 
credit course in the spring, because 
“that will give us a chance to re¬ 
flect upon the trip.” 

African Development focuses 
mainly on the concept of “drive-by 
humanitarianism,” a concept that 
questions what it means to supply 
aid or take part in the development 
of a country. 

“We Americans love humani¬ 
tarianism. It makes us feel special. 
But the more I’ve been doing this, 
and in reading and talking to more 
and more people, I’ve been think¬ 
ing, increasingly, are we really 
helping people? Or is it largely a 
way to make ourselves feel spe¬ 
cial?” said Nagengast. 

Students who take this course 
will explore this and other top¬ 


ics during the two-credit course 
in the fall. Then, in the Gambia, 
students will talk to government 
officials, leaders of organizations 
that supply aid, Americans at the 
Embassy, and others who play a 
role in aid and development in the 
Gambia. 

Students will also speak with 
local Gambians to better under¬ 
stand the culture. With this expe¬ 
rience, Nagengast and Welliver 
anticipate that students will 
be able to gain a better understand¬ 
ing of humanitarianism in Africa, 
as well as develop their own opin¬ 
ions on it. 

“We’ll be meeting with people 
who have a role in development in 
the Gambia. And we’ll have op¬ 
portunities to ask them questions 
about what we’ve studied,” said 
Welliver. 

While in the Gambia, students 
will also take part in a service proj¬ 
ect, such as working on a farm or 
painting a school, which will give 
students another chance for reflec¬ 
tion and better understanding of 
the local culture. 

“We have opportunities to con¬ 
nect globally to things that are go¬ 
ing on, to systematically look at 
something Idee development and 
travel and apply it to another cul¬ 
tural setting and think about our 
role in the United States,” said 
Welliver. 

Nagengast has taken students 
to the Gambia over past sum¬ 
mers, but this is his first time that 
students will be required to meet 
and reflect on the course after they 
have returned. 

► see GAMBIA page 7 


By Gavin Edgerton 

Due to the success of the Span¬ 
ish language house, Juniata Col¬ 
lege will be expanding the Global 
Village by creating French and 
German speaking houses during 
the 2012-2013 academic year. 

The Spanish House has now 
been active for two years and the 
high participation rate in the cul¬ 
tural house encouraged the cre¬ 
ation of the German and French 
Houses. 

According to sophomore and 
Spanish House Coordinator Re- 
bekah Sheeler the success of the 
Spanish House is largely based on 
the strong ties that are formed by 
the roommates. 

Junior, and native Ecuadorian, 
Milagros Villacres said, “It’s a 
really close knit family. The only 
way I can describe it is ‘family’ 
because we joke like a family and 
live like a family.” 

As director of the house, Sheel¬ 
er, has taken on the role of matri¬ 
arch of the Spanish House. 

“They call me Mom because I 
am in charge of the house. They 
jokingly ask me if they can throw 
parties, stay up late and ask me 
other goofy questions. They are 
great people, I am so glad to live 
with them because it is just a dif¬ 
ferent experience,” said Sheeler. 

According to senior, and native 
Ecuadorian, Diana Navas, if Re- 
bekah Sheeler is the mother of the 
house sophomore and native Ven¬ 
ezuelan Israel Arana is the child. 

Navas said, “Israel is our offi¬ 
cial dancer and troublemaker. He 
is childish but imperative to the 
house. I would say he is a duel 


child and housewife because he 
cleans everything. That’s why 
we love him.” 

According to Arana the Span¬ 
ish House paved the way for the 
French and German Houses. 

“The experience of living in a 
language house is very good. We 
built relationships not just with 
people in the house but even with 
their families. It is a very strong 
bond,” said Arana. 

Sheeler said, “I think the French 
and German Houses will be great 
additions to the Global Village. Ju¬ 
niata created the Global Village to 
expand cultural awareness.” 

The Spanish House has not just 
opened doors for American stu¬ 
dents to see into Spanish cultures 
but also other Spanish exchange 
students to see how their cultures 
differ from each other. 

“Pablo Del Rio Loira was here 
last semester. He was from Spain 
and he roomed with Israel from 
Venezuela and I was worried they 
might keep to themselves because 
they are internationals,” Sheeler 
said. “It was amazing when he 
came up to me the next day with 
bags under his eyes and told me 
they stayed up until five talking 
about their different cultures.” 

“Spanish is beautiful. Every¬ 
body is happy and close. Sharing 
and being a part of a culture like 
that is beautiful,” said Villacres. 

According to Sheeler there were 
two major struggles in the house. 
The first being the meaning of dif¬ 
ferent Spanish words in different 
countries and the second being Is¬ 
rael Arana’s cooking. 

Arana said, “We fight a lot about 
the meaning of different words. We 


communicate well but it is always 
strange to hear a word you know 
used differently and occasionally 
the meaning of an innocent word 
is inappropriate to someone else.” 

According to Villacres the dou¬ 
ble meanings of Spanish words is 
the least of their problems com¬ 
pared to Israel’s cooking. 

“Our house always smells like 
burnt cooking. Earlier in the year 
we had a big potluck and the alarm 
went off it. When the alarm goes 
off it notifies Public Safety and the 
Huntingdon Fire Department. Pub¬ 
lic Safety showed up really quick 
and said they told Huntingdon that 
it was just Israel’s cooking so they 
shouldn’t bother coming. The look 
on his face was priceless,” said 
Sheeler. 

According to Villacres the 
housemates like to jokingly blame 
Arana for breaking the oven even 
though he did not. Arana defends 
himself by saying they should 
thank him for getting them a new 
oven. 

As a testament to how well the 
Spanish speakers live in harmony 
Sheeler explained the decision 
making process for picking rooms 
in the House. 

“We played rock, paper scissors, 
shoot to pick rooms. It actually 
worked out really well. We split it 
up immediately so the boys were 
all downstairs and the girls lived 
upstairs. It took the stress out of 
room draw.” 

Sheeler said there is no place 
more fun than the Spanish House. 
‘Triday and Saturday nights we do 
fun things. Last Saturday night I 

► see HOUSING page 5 
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A look into the life of married couples at JC 

The leading power couples at Juniata share how they successfully mesh their lives at work and home 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Left: Jim Tuten, associate professor of history with Bell Tuten, W. Newton & Hazel A. Long professor of history. 
Right: Kris Clarkson, Dean of students with Sarah Mae Clarkson, director of academic support services. 


By Laura Bancroft 

Juniata College is a small com¬ 
munity where not only the stu¬ 
dents, but also the faculty and 
staff are able to get to know one 
another on a more personal level. 
Faculty and students greet each 
other with friendly smiles and hel¬ 
los. But what is it like to be not just 
acquaintances, but married and 
working in the same environment? 

Juniata is a place where there 
are many married couples that 
work together in close proximity. 
These couples contribute to not 
only the personable relationships 
that are formed with their students, 
but also a sense of family to the 
Juniata College community, which 
strengthens its kinship. 

“We met at our freshmen ori¬ 
entation at Juniata College. True 
story,” said Associate Professor 
of Geology Ryan Mathur and 
Assistant Professor of English 
Amy Mathur. 

There is a mutual understanding 
of the profession of which married 
couples are a part at Juniata. “We 
can relate to the kind of challenges 
that we are having or the kind of 
success that we are having. We 
understand the culture that we are 
in,” said A. Mathur, “We can talk 
about students and issues that we 
are having on campus.” 

Couples such as the Mathurs, 
the Clarksons, and the Glaziers, 
to name a few, find a way to 
work well together in the same 
location. “It’s not weird, it’s con¬ 
venient,” said Dean of Students, 
Kris Clarkson. 

The couples are able to enhance 
each other’s professions and sup¬ 
port each other’s decisions in a 
common and secure work place. 
“We totally understand what it 


is like; the challenges and the re¬ 
wards of being a professor and that 
has helped,” said Professor of Bi¬ 
ology and Director of the Health 
Professions Program, Debra 
Kirchhof-Glazier. 

“I think it is beneficial because 
one, you can carpool and two, 
you can develop a lot of the same 
friends and morals from being in 
the same working environment,” 
said freshman Clare Lewis. 

Even the children of the mar¬ 
ried professors here at the College 
become just as much a part of this 
community as their parents are. 
“Some students would see our 
daughter when she was just a little 
kid in the hallways and they would 
talk to her. One kid asked her how 
long she had been here and she 
said, ‘Oh, since I was a fetus!” said 
Professor of Biology Doug Gla¬ 
zier. 

The College makes a strong 
effort to support the faculty and 
staff by accommodating the 
schedules of married professors 
with children. “Both of our de¬ 
partments are willing to work 
with us on our schedules so that 
Ryan and I never teach at the same 
time,” said A. Mathur. 

“One of us can always be home 
with our children. They take that 
into consideration. We have a great 
lifestyle where we have a great 
amount of family time and the 
ability to travel,” said A. Mathur. 

“We arranged it while our kids 
were growing up that while she 
was teaching, I was doing more of 
die domestic stuff,” said D. Gla¬ 
zier, “So I was Mr. Mom.” 

The faculty and staff at Ju¬ 
niata are getting jobs that they 
are qualified for based on their 
expertise and knowledge in their 


areas of study. The same goes 
for married couples that are look¬ 
ing to teach at Juniata. “We do 
very different things and that is a 
great benefit to the College be¬ 
cause basically they are getting 
two brains for one position,” said 
D. Glazier. 

With regard to the political 
implications of married couples 
working in the same environment, 
Kirchhof-Glazier said, “Oh we 
love it! It is wonderful,” followed 
by laughter. 

“I think I give Juniata a lot of 
credit,” said director of academ¬ 
ic support services, Sarah May 
Clarkson. “It could be fraught with 
all kinds of landmines.” 

Juniata students also find mar¬ 
ried pairs in the work place to 
be beneficial to not only the 


couples’ professions, but also 
their relationships. “There is al¬ 
ready an established foundation be¬ 
tween married couples who work 
together. Having this can make 
working together more enjoyable 
and could benefit the relationship,” 
said junior Meg O’Connor. 

Juniata couples have equal op¬ 
portunities and are backed by 
many of their colleagues and stu¬ 
dents. “There is a level of support 
which I am grateful for, and I also 
think there is a sense of humor,” 
said S. Clarkson. 

“I am talking with parents at ori¬ 
entation and say, ‘ Ya know, I sleep 
with the dean,”’ said S. Clarkson, 
“And you can laugh about it!” 

A sense of humor is a necessity 
when spouses work together in a 
common place. The key to find¬ 


ing success in working together 
for Juniata’s couples is being able 
to have a positive attitude about 
whatever may come their way. 

“Luckily Kris and I have a good 
interpersonal relationship and a 
really good working, professional 
relationship,” said S. Clarkson, 
“We do not agree 100 percent 
on everything and that is ok.” 
Couples are able to disagree 
and allow that to only strengthen 
their relationship as opposed to 
hurting it. 

Kirchhof-Glazier said, “It is a 
really rich environment. There 
are so many opportunities, neat 
people, and neat students.” 

K. Clarkson said, “I cannot 
think of any other place I would 
rather be. It is just great.” 


Aquatic behavior tested 


► from Octopus page 1 

to filter the water that is pumped 
from the octopus tank. 

Floating in the sump tank are 
many ‘bio balls,’ “which provide 
extra space for bacteria to grow, 
and the bacteria help clean the tank 
to keep down nitrates, nitrites, and 
ammonia,” said Webster. 

Octopuses typically only 
five to be eighteen to twenty- 
four months old, and there was 
no way to tell how old Octo¬ 
ber was. However, Webster and 
Pelkey are taking no risks when 
purchasing a new octopus, and are 
planning to set up a second sump 
tank for an even safer filtration 
system. 

“With octopus you need to 
make sure that it’s all closed, be¬ 
cause they’re escape artists,” said 
Seroskie. 

If an octopus had the opportu¬ 
nity, “he’d crawl out, go into the 
next tank, eat everything in there, 
and then go back to his tank,” said 
Pelkey. 

The octopus home also includes 
various toys, rocks, and shells. 
“We had to make sure the environ¬ 
ment is engaging because octopus¬ 
es are such intelligent creatures,” 
said Seroskie. 

These objects include a clip the 
octopus has to figure out how to 
get food out of and a rock October 
was trained to swim to when was 
time to be fed. 

There are also several small 
shells, which October pre¬ 


ferred not to be moved. If a per¬ 
son moved one of these shells, 
October turned black and hastily 
returned the shell to where it had 
been. 

“It’s amazing how they think,” 
said Seroskie. “If you put a new 
toy in the tank, his reaction is to 
stare at it for a few minutes, poke 
it, and decide if he’s going to climb 
on it or run away from it. It’s really 
cool to watch.” 

“They’re highly intelligent crea¬ 
tures,” said Webster. “Having the 
opportunity to work with him was 
absolutely fantastic.” 

Many students were not aware 
that an octopus was residing in 
BAC, but were interested to hear 
about it. 

“I didn’t even know they had 
an octopus here,” said junior Nick 
Stoliaroff. “I’m not in marine biol¬ 
ogy, but that’s pretty cool.” 

Junior Luke Thompson found 
the idea of an octopus at Juniata 
interesting. “I hope that Juniata of¬ 
fers future opportunities to do this 
kind of research,” said Thompson. 
“It sounds like an invaluable op¬ 
portunity.” 

Webster had been keeping a 
blog about her research with Oc¬ 
tober, which can be found at out- 
sldeinlab.wordpress.com . “Sadly 
he (October) went off to the reef 
in the sky this morning,” wrote 
Webster, but she remembers 
him fondly. “I never thought I’d 
actually be able to pursue the 
childhood fantasy of working with 
marine wildlife.” 


Ultimate Frisbee 
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Top Left: Junior David Robbins prepares to throw a side toss to a teammate against St. Vincent College in the 
Ultimate Frisbee tournament on Saturday, March 17,2012. 

Top Right: Senior Nicole Lundberg fights off a St. Vincent opponent looking for a fellow teammate. 

Bottom: Juniata’s Ultimate Frisbee team members rest on the sidelines during a time-out in between games. 
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JC building legacies One ofSodexo’sfriendliest says goodbye 


Alumni give back generously to campus 


By Taylor Cox 

Many alumni and friends of Ju¬ 
niata give gifts to help the current 
students. Gifts usually consist of 
cash, which can be used for schol¬ 
arships, endowments or projects. 
Time is also one of the most valu¬ 
able gifts given to the College. 

“As you look around, you can 
see the people who wanted to leave 
a legacy at Juniata,” said Barry 
Halbritter ’65. Many alumni have 
donated money to aid in the con¬ 
struction and renovation of build¬ 
ings on campus, such as Halbritter 
Center for Performing Arts, Dale 
Hall and Von Liebig Center for 
the Sciences. 

“Alums are focused on giving 
back in a way that will help current 
students,” said Gabriel Welsch, 
vice president for advancement 
and marketing. Former students of 
Juniata want their name to live on 
in Juniata history, but in a way that 
is beneficial to all students. 

Welsch said that alumni want to 
“enhance the student experience 
and the accessibility of the Juniata 
education for the students with the 
drive and capability.” Alumni val¬ 
ue the commitment to learning that 
is common among Juniata students. 

“The people who give us gifts 
can direettheuse oftheir gifts,” said 
Welsch. Generally, people want to 
give gifts where they are needed 
most. Gifts can even be used for 
the execution of the Strategic Plan. 

Welsch said, “One of the keys 
to this kind of work is balancing 
institutional priorities with donor 
wishes.” Some donors may want 
to give scholarships for sports, 
which is not allowed at a Division 
IU college. 

When donors want to do give 
scholarships for sports or for some¬ 
thing too specific, the college must 
help the donor find a more suitable 
way to donate. The College wants 
the gifts of alumni to be available 
to eveiy student. 

Most donors ask where their gift 
will be the most useful to the col¬ 
lege. Welsch said, “We generally 
have people, who ask us what our 
priorities are and find one in there 
that appeals to them. It helps them, 
it makes them feel good, it helps 
our students and it helps us reach 
strategic goals.” 

Halbritter was positively im¬ 
pacted by his experiences at Juni¬ 
ata, which caused him to continue 
to donate his time and money to 
the college. “I would rather that 
our legacy be a living legacy ... 
our legacy can give to current 
students and touch their lives,” 
Halbritter said. 

“I came to realize that many 
good things that happened in my 
life are related to the people I met 
at Juniata,” said Scott O’Neill ’80. 
While discussing the benefits of 
Juniata, O’Neill said, “How can 
I not want to give back after the 
experiences and opportunities Ju¬ 
niata gave me?” 

The people that work at Juniata 
impact students every day. O’Neill 
said, “There were people who 
battled for me to help me get ac¬ 
cepted to Juniata and then contin¬ 
ued to help me while I was there.” 
The professors give personal atten¬ 
tion to the students, which greatly 
changes students’ lives. 

The professors, administration 
and the other students impacted 
O’Neill’s life so much that he con¬ 


tinues to donate his money and 
time to Juniata. O’Neill wants 
to be sure current students get to 
experience all the benefits that Ju¬ 
niata has to offer. 

Marty Good Wenger ’61 
met her husband as well as life¬ 
long friends at Juniata. Wenger 
comes from a legacy family of 
Juniata, which instilled the need 
to give back to the College. 

“I really appreciate the prepa¬ 
ration the College gave us for 
our life,” said Wenger. The col¬ 
lege presented Wenger with 
experiences and friends that she 
will never forget. When speak¬ 
ing about her college experience, 
Wenger said, “It was really a ma¬ 
turing time.” 

Juniata offers a great deal of op¬ 
portunities to its students. These 
opportunities are highly valued 
by the students and cause them to 
want to give back after graduation. 

While discussing the College, 
Wenger said, “Everyone seems to 
be trying their best.” The profes¬ 
sors want students to succeed and 
students are working hard to reach 
their goals. 

“There is a good spirit at Junia¬ 
ta,” said Wenger. The community 


« 

Our legacy can give to 
current students and 
touch their lives 
-Barry Halbritter, ‘65 

jj 


at the college creates a wonderful 
environment for learning and ex¬ 
periencing new things. 

“The College was there for 
us because previous alumni had 
given their time and money to die 
College,” said Wenger. 

After stating this fact, Wenger 
said, “We need to support the 
school so that everyone can en¬ 
joy the benefits of the college.” 
The time that alumni, faculty and 
friends of Juniata give to improve 
the school will continue to help 
current students. 

The environment that the 
current students at Juniata en¬ 
joy was created because of 
donations from alumni and others. 
Students often do not realize what 
past Juniata students have done 
for them. 

“I guess I never really stopped 
and noticed how many alumni 
names you see around campus. 
I’m always walking by Hallbrit- 
ter, but it never occurred to me 
that it was actually a person,” said 
sophomore Anthony Glossner. 

Some students approaching 
graduation have a strong sense of 
gratitude toward the alumni and 
donors that made their experience 
here great. 

“Since I’m a senior, I’ve really 
started to notice all of the things 
around campus that have come 
from alumni or class gifts. In the 
future, if I have the opportunity I 
would definitely give back to the 
College in anyway that I could,” 
said senior Jeff Gring. 

“We look to the future, but 
we must remember that current 
generations stand on the shoul¬ 
ders of the past generation,” said 
Halbritter. In order to thrive, stu- 


► from CINDY page 1 

time I tried to say thank you before 
she could say you’re welcome. It 
was pretty funny. She always put 
me in a good mood.” 

Murch developed her interper¬ 
sonal communication skills from 
her prior job experience. Before 
moving from her birthplace of 
Lancaster, PA and coming to Ju¬ 
niata four years ago, Murch held 
numerous positions at various 
businesses. 

She cooked at establishments 
near her residency, as well as 
worked in nursing homes. Murch 
was also a shift supervisor at a lo¬ 
cal CVS Phamiacy. 

“I love working with peo- 


Bv James Dulaney 

The push from different profes¬ 
sors to utilize devices like iPads, 
Kindles and laptops in their class¬ 
rooms brings about a debate on 
how and if advancements in tech¬ 
nology should change the academ¬ 
ic discourse. 

Don Braxton, J. Omar Good 
professor of religion, strongly en¬ 
courages students to use iPads and 
Kindles for reading his classes’ 
textbooks and to submit their proj¬ 
ects and papers online. 

Braxton explains this emphasis 
as a reaction to the demands of the 
modem working world. “Students 
are heading into a work environ¬ 
ment where technology is ubiqui¬ 
tous. Those students with a famil¬ 
iarity and ease of use with those 
various devices are at an advan¬ 
tage over those students who are 
technologically ill at ease,” says 
Braxton. 

According to Braxton, “I tend 
to think facility, that is skill with 
appropriately using digital tech¬ 
nology in a classroom setting and 
around campus,... is a vital educa¬ 
tional goal we ought to attain and 
aspire to build in students.” 

“[There should be] much less 
emphasis on possession of infor¬ 
mation and much more emphasis 
should be placed on the ability to 
acquire information in a timely 
fashion,” said Braxton. 

Recently in his course, Sacred 
Landscapes, many students had 
difficulties assembling a proj¬ 
ect on GoogleEarth and, par¬ 
ticularly, in saving it correctly 
as a .mov file, as the project re¬ 
quired. In this instance, Braxton 
points out that a related application 
for almost every file type can be 
found easily on Wikipedia or other 
common websites. “Not knowing 
what a file is for is like not know¬ 
ing a pencil is for writing,” said 
Braxton. 

“When students face a tech¬ 
nologically significant as¬ 
signment from me and they 
give it a shot and it doesn’t work, 
they’ll communicate with me, say¬ 
ing ‘it’s broken, it doesn’t work, I 
don’t know how to make it go.’ In 
other words, they expect it to work 
automatically for them and when 
it doesn’t they don’t have the abil¬ 
ity to step back and come up with 
methods to solve their problems,” 
said Braxton. 

Braxton teaches every one of 
his classes with a digital basis and 


pie,” said Murch. “Everywhere 
I worked I was always with the 
public and had a good time. That’s 
why I liked Juniata.” 

Murch has never lost that youth¬ 
ful attitude. She attributes this 
character trait to one of her un¬ 
known hobbies. 

“Something not many people 
know about me is I love to dance,” 
said Murch. “I started dancing 
when I was like five years old. I 
never took classes, but me and my 
dad would just go out to places and 
dance.” 

Murch admits that she does not 
do much dancing anymore. In¬ 
stead, she said she loves playing 
bingo at least once a week, as well 
as going to Juniata sporting events 


proposes Juniata give an iPad to 
every student as part of their tu¬ 
ition, allowing more professors 
to follow suit. Sophomore Emma 
Dahmus currently takes his class 
Saints & Sinners and, though she 
does not own a Kindle, makes 
due by borrowing the device from 
her roommate. 

“I like the idea of it, but person¬ 
ally I like taking notes on paper 
and highlighting and all that,” says 
Dahmus. “Though my Kindle Fire 
allows me to do that, it’s just not 
the same as being able to open my 
book and say ‘it’s right here.’” 
Dahmus overcomes this problem 
by buying both digital and print 
copies of the class’s assigned texts. 

Donna Weimer, professor of 
communication, also considers 
technology as vital to the future 
of education and believes Juni¬ 
ata should do more to propagate 
its use. 

“The change in technology is 
something we have to keep up 
with. In the early 2000s Juniata 
was really cutting edge and we 
were giving conferences and pre¬ 
sentations on how it is they can 
incorporate technology into their 
curriculum. In the last couple of 
years we fell behind,” Weimer 
said. “Whether we think about us¬ 
ing iPads or how we want students 
to use this technology to do their 
assignments, it requires a much 
greater commitment on the part of 
the administration.” 

“You can’t introduce it 
slowly. We have to jump into 
the deep end of the pool. If 
you’re going to figure out how 
these new technologies are going 
to work in class you have to start 
using, you have to start finding 
apps, you have to be immersed in 
it,” said Weimer. “I don’t imag¬ 
ine everyone to want to do this, 
but for the people who do want 
to do it, they ought to be getting 
complete support.” 


like her favorite, volleyball. 

“It’s going to be weird not see¬ 
ing Cindy all the time,” said senior 
Charlotte Hekking. “I always de¬ 
pended on her weather reports and 
warnings. Now I’ll never know 
when to bring an umbrella or wear 
my rain boots.” 

Murch positively impacted 
many students, coworkers and vis¬ 
itors to Juniata. Her relentless posi¬ 
tive commentary and all-around 
love for life will be sorely missed. 

“Even when I was sad or upset 
about something, once you guys 
came in my line, it was a different 
atmosphere,” said Murch. “I miss 
you all. I love you all. I’ll definitely 
come back to see you.” 


Fellow professor of communi¬ 
cation Grace Fala does not allow 
smart phones, laptops or tablet 
computers because she stresses the 
importance of a “body-to-body, 
mind-to-mind, heart-to-heart” ap¬ 
proach to communications, but she 
appreciates other professors’ deci¬ 
sions to use them. Both she and 
Weimer agree that a balance must 
be maintained between tradition¬ 
ally taught classes and digitally- 
based classes. 

Mark Hochberg, Charles A. 
Dana professor of English, has 
taught at Juniata since 1970 and 
witnessed student technologies 
evolve from the typewriter to the 
iPad and Kindle. Though he al¬ 
lows the use of devices with Kin¬ 
dle or iBooks applications in his 
literature classes, he does not allow 
the use of them for note taking be¬ 
cause of the distracting effect they 
may have on a class, a policy also 
held by several other professors. 

To explain the expanding role of 
modem devices in college classes, 
Hochberg wryly draws upon the 
thought of historian/philosopher 
Thomas Kuhn. 

“[According to Kuhn], a new 
scientific paradigm or theory tri¬ 
umphs not when it convinces 
all of the believers in the old 
system they were wrong, but 
when the believers in the old sys¬ 
tem die off. So the younger sci¬ 
entists who are adherents of the 
new system become the establish¬ 
ment,” said Kuhn. “So I’m of the 
generation that people are waiting 
to die off so the iPad can become 
the standard text. I’ll try to coop¬ 
erate with it as much as possible, 
but I’m not terribly sanguine about 
how well I’ll do. 

Despite the hesitation of some 
over modem devices in class¬ 
rooms, what strikes Hochberg as 
the most detrimental pedagogical 


► see TECHNOLOGY page 6 


Technology use in the class¬ 
room sparks heated dehate 

iPads, Kindles embraced by some, shunned by others 
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Dr Braxton utilizes all sorts of computer based devices to teach students 
and encourages students to use those devices at all cost at the same 
time. 
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International residences 


Juniata losing five faculty members 

Professors start retirement process to pursue new interests 


► ft'om HOUSING page 2 

danced salsa in my house all night. 
Other than that we will cook or 
watch movies. There is always 
something fun going on.” 

The Spanish House keeps it 
door open to all Juniata students 
throughout the entire week. Sheeler 
said, “If you ask how many people 
live in my house I say technically 
eight. If you count the people that 
spend more time there than I do we 
have a ton of residence. There are 
kids that don’t live here that have 
food in our fridge and clothes in 
our hamper.” 

Arana and Sheeler agree the 
success of the Spanish House is 
largely to do with the residents. 
Sheeler said, “We got very lucky 
because they threw a bunch of 
Spanish speakers into a house and 


hoped for the best. There was not 
too much of an application pro¬ 
cess because we were wonied we 
did not have enough interest in the 
house to start it. We just got veiy 
lucky that it worked out so well.” 

“Now that we’ve gotten off this 
hump of getting started the Spanish 
House is going to thrive,” Sheeler 
said. “I think that the increase in 
applications shows that.” 

According to Sheeler the surge 
in request for living in the Span¬ 
ish House for next year is going to 
make the applicant criteria much 
more competitive. 

Sheeler said, “We’re going to 
be interviewing for the Spanish 
House finalist for next year in a 
few weeks. It’s great to see how 
far this program has come in two 
year s. I bet the French and German 
Houses share similar success.” 


By Kayci Nelson 

Five Juniata professors are en¬ 
tering retirement within the next 
three years to pursue other inter¬ 
ests, travel or start a new stage in 
their life. 

From the biology and chemistry 
departments Ruth Reed, Jacob H. 
and Rachel Brumbaugh professor 
of chemistry, Iver Reingold, H. 
George Foster chair of chemis¬ 
try, and Michael Boyle, William 
J. Von Liebig chair in biomedical 
sciences, are in the process of re¬ 
tiring. In addition, Robert Reilly, 
Charles A. Dana professor of soci¬ 
ology and James Donaldson, pro¬ 
fessor of economics and business 
administration are begging the re¬ 
tirement process. 

Donaldson has been affiliated 
with Juniata since Oct. 1962. After 
attending the College as a student, 
Donaldson worked in die industry 
for 12 years. In March 1979, he 
became a professor at die College. 

“I turn 67 at the end of the aca¬ 
demic year which is the primal 
age from the standpoint of social 
security. I could work beyond this, 
but I really do not want to any¬ 
more,” said Donaldson. “I am in 
the process of arranging my retire¬ 
ment into doing what I want to do 
amongst die many options that are 
available.” 

The College has a program 
called phase retirement. The pro¬ 
gram allows retiring professors to 
teach for three years. Each year, 
professors are allowed to teach up 
to diree courses. Donaldson, Reed 
and Reilly are entering phase re¬ 
tirement. 

“The phase retirement program 
allows the College to benefit from 
professors’ expertise and experi¬ 
ence while they gradually move 
into their retirement,” said Rich¬ 
ard Hark, professor of chemistry 
and chair of the chemistry depart¬ 
ment. 

“This year, I taught three 
courses. I instructed the market¬ 
ing management course in the fall 
and taught marketing strategies 
and marketing management in the 
spring,” said Donaldson. 

“The reason I am doing phase 
retirement is to provide relief to 
the new professors so diey can get 
their research stalled. I will teach 
whatever they need so they can get 
a good start. Most likely, I will be 
teaching the laboratory courses,” 
said Reed. “Also, I will probably 


be teaching the infectious diseases 
course with Andrew Fletcher since 
Michael Boyle is retiring.” 

A replacement for Reingold has 
been hired and Reed’s replacement 
is close to being finalized. How¬ 
ever, replacements for Reilly and 
Donaldson have yet to be decided. 

“Being a good fit is very impor¬ 
tant. We do not want new profes¬ 
sors who are just great at organic 
chemistry. We want someone who 
will be a great teacher in organic 
chemistry and someone who will 
work well with everyone at Ju¬ 
niata,” said Provost James Lakso. 

Once a professor’s retirement is 
official, a job advertisement is cre¬ 
ated for the position. Once applica¬ 
tions have been submitted, a de¬ 
partment committee selects four to 
six people to telephone interview. 
Afterwards, approximately three 
people are brought on campus 
to interview. 

“I have been reading applica¬ 
tions and involved in the discus¬ 
sion and I am very happy with 
the person who is replacing me,” 
said Reingold. 

The accounting, business and 
economics department is search¬ 
ing for two professors. One profes¬ 
sor will be in the general manage¬ 
ment and marketing field, while 
the other professor will teach en¬ 
trepreneurship courses. 

“I spoke to the department 
chair, Dominick Peruso, and said 
I would be as involved or unin¬ 
volved in hiring new professors as 
they wanted me to be,” said Don¬ 
aldson. “I have taught these types 
of courses since 2004 so I prob¬ 
ably know as much or more than 
anyone else about instructing those 
courses in this particular environ¬ 
ment. This is probably why they 
told me to be involved.” 

“I am distraught about Professor 
Donaldson leaving the department. 
He always challenges his students 
to put their best work forward. Not 
only does he demand that, but he 
expects your best work as well. He 
has pushed me and made me want 
to better myself,” said junior Vin¬ 
cent Smith. 

“This is my 42nd year at Junia¬ 
ta. I have known Bob Riley since 
1974 and I have really enjoyed his 
attitude and good common sense 
approach to things. Jim Donaldson 
and I have worked together for a 
long time and we will really miss 
his managerial insights. Michael 


Boyle has been here for only ten 
years but he has done a phenom¬ 
enal job in mentoring our faculty,” 
said Lakso. 

“That being said, we find a way 
of identifying strong candidates as 
well. While we will be missing the 
people walking out the door, we 
look forward to the work and en¬ 
ergy the new people coming in the 
door will bring,” said Lakso. 

So what do these professors plan 
to do with their time after retire¬ 
ment? Reingold is retiring from 
the College to move to Portland, 
Oregon, as he submitted a written 
request to the Provost for retire¬ 
ment over a year ago. Similarly, 
after Reed’s retirement in May, 
she plans to go to her house in 
Mexico and advance her fluency 
in Spanish. 

“We want to move while we are 
still young enough to do every¬ 
thing. We have to develop a whole 
new social structure in Oregon, 
meet new people and travel so we 
want to be young enough to do 
that,” said Reingold. “We do not 
want to be tottering old people in 
our new home.” 

“I am sort of or have been the 
evil gatekeeper for pre-meds 
and doctors that go on to medi¬ 
cal school. Students from the past 
24 years have learned organic 
chemistry from me and went on 
to graduate school. Now they are 
professors themselves and have 
their own students to instruct,” 
said Reingold. 

“Professor Reingold has made 
me work for my knowledge physi¬ 
cally with my time and mentally 
with his high expectations. He is 
a great teacher because he scared 
me into studying,” said sophomore 
Wyatt Hall. 

“What you like to see are little 
clones of yourself in the world. I 
have been lucky to have a num¬ 
ber of really good students who 
have gone out and made a name 
for themselves. I guess I am really 
proud of that,” said Reingold. 

“It is going to be different hav¬ 
ing all the science professors re¬ 
tired. I am not sure what labs are 
going to be like now with the new 
professors instructing them,” said 
sophomore Kate Brown. 

Donaldson reflects on his time 
at Juniata too. “This job has nev¬ 
er been work for me. It has been 
a profession I have enjoyed 98 
percent of the time. There are al¬ 
ways those moments of angst but 
by large, teaching here has been 
a good experience,” said Donald¬ 
son. “After 12 years of corporate 
experience, it was relatively easy 
to come back to Juniata. 1 do not 
know if I would have gone into 
teaching if the offer came from any 
other place.” 

“I do not think I will miss any¬ 
thing because I do not feel like I 
am leaving Juniata. Even though 
I am leaving physically, I will al¬ 
ways be involved with Juniata,” 
said Reed. 

“These professors have been 
here for 10-plus years and have 
made a tremendous impact on stu¬ 
dents. Their legacy will live on in 
the success of the students,” said 
Hark. “There is a sadness think¬ 
ing of these professors leaving the 
College. But there is also an enthu¬ 
siasm and excitement about a new 
person coming in who can begin 
the process of creating their own 
legacy and influencing new gen¬ 
erations of students.” 


Dance Show 
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Senior Brianne Rowan strikes a pose during the contemporary piece in 
the Dance for Life event to help raise money for Relay for Life on 
Sunday, March 18, 2012. 
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Juniatians make their own brews 

Students and professors craft homemade wine , beer 


By Patrick McEvoy 

Brewing beer and making wine 
outside of the classroom has re¬ 
cently become more prevalent at 
Juniata recently. There are vari¬ 
ous faculty members and students 
around campus who partake in 
both the brewing of beer and mak¬ 
ing of wine. 

Juniata offers the course, The 
Art & Science of Brewing, in 
which students learn about die his¬ 
tory, technology and process of 
brewing beer. Students must be 
21 years old stbefore attending the 
first class. 

Students have taken to apply¬ 
ing this knowledge outside of class 
for a number of reasons. “I like 
working with my hands. In an age 
where there are a lot of things that 
you can just buy pre-made, I like to 
accumulate knowledge of how to 
make things from scratch, whether 
it’s food or products that you use,” 
said senior Nathan Frieswyk. 

There are certain supplies need¬ 
ed to produce one’s own beer or 
wine. The supplies needed for 
brewing beer include grain (pos¬ 
sibly barley), hops, yeast or a malt 
extract, water and any other neces¬ 
sary pots and pans. 

Kits can be purchased at a store 
and contain all the parts for brew¬ 
ing beer. 

A batch of brewed beer is gener¬ 
ally considered to be five gallons. 
It is cheaper to buy beer from a 
store than to brew it by yourself. 
Many who partake in brewing beer 
enjoy the process over the cost. 

The ingredients for making 
wine include grapes, sugar and 
yeast. Although the supplies are 
fewer for making wine, the pro¬ 
cess is more time consuming than 
brewing beer. The wine must be 
given enough time to ferment. The 
whole process can take up to three 
months. 

Frieswyk is currently taking The 
Art & Science of Brewing and has 
also brewed beer outside of class. 
Frieswyk, along with a group of 
friends, decided to brew a batch of 
beer over the summer before his 
junior year at Juniata. 

According to Frieswyk, there 
are many benefits to brewing one’s 
own beer. “You get way more con¬ 
trol over what you’re drinking and 
you are just closer to your beer. I 
love beer so it’s cool to make what 
you’re drinking and if you make it, 


it’s just a little bit more special,” 
said Frieswyk 

There are also some faculty 
members who partake in the pro¬ 
cess as well. Matthew Powell, as¬ 
sistant professor of geology, and 
Jeffery Demarest, professor of 
biology, each brew beer and Pe¬ 
ter Baran, associate professor of 
chemistry, makes his own wine. 

Demarest has been teaching The 
Art & Science of Brewing for the 
past five years. “On an industrial 
level or on a home brewing level, 
you are able to control the pro¬ 
cess if you are careful about it and 
produce a flavor profile that you 
want,” said Demarest. Demarest 
plans to continue brewing beer in 
the future. 

Powell has been brewing his 
own beer for approximately 10 
years. “I try to do things that I 
would like to drink and maybe 
isn’t something that I could just 
buy,” said Powell. 

It is illegal to sell alcohol with¬ 
out a liquor license. Powell enjoys 
his own brew and shares it with 
friends and family. The process of 
brewing beer can be enjoyed much 
like a chef enjoys making a fine 
meal. 

“I brew because I enjoy doing it 
and I want to do it at a higher level 
than simply people that just cook 
for substance,” said Powell. 

Brewing is a way in which peo¬ 
ple can apply knowledge into an 
act that requires skill and practice. 
“Beer brewing is a skill. It’s some¬ 
thing you can practice a lot and get 
better at it. I think I know a fair bit 
about beer and brewing, but when 
it comes to applying that knowl¬ 
edge, that’s where the difficult part 
is,” said Powell. 

Possible health concerns have 
made some students skeptical of 
the process. “Personally, I would 
be apprehensive and cautious be¬ 
fore trying a home brewed bever¬ 
age. I would need to understand the 
process and know the experience 
level of the brewer before putting 
my health or someone else’s at 
risk,” said senior David Grim. 

On the other hand, there are 
some students who are opposed to 
drinking the alcohol that other stu¬ 
dents make. 

“I definitely would not drink 
their beer. I would always question 
the quality of the ingredients they 
used, the technique and environ¬ 
ment they brew it in; especially de¬ 


pending on the experience and the 
background of the brewers,” said 
junior Hannah Breen. 

In contrast, there are some stu¬ 
dents that would be happy to try 
the alcohol produced by students 
and faculty. “I would be more than 
willing to try beer or wine made 
by students or faculty. If they took 
all the proper steps in making the 
alcohol and truly understood the 
process, I think it would be a great 
way to try something new,” said 
senior Jeff Gring. 

There are some students who are 
open to trying the beer produced 
by other students on campus. “I 
definitely wouldn’t be scared to 
drink their beer because I’d trust 
that they knew what they’re doing. 
The only thing I would be worried 
about is the taste which could be a 
little funky or different,” said se¬ 
nior Charlotte Hekking. 

Baran has been making wine 
at Juniata for the past five years, 
but has been around wine-making 
since his early childhood. He is 
a native of Slovakia, a country 
where wine-making is prevalent. 
“In that area they would have at 
least several wines in the garden 
for their consumption,” said Baran. 

Baran enjoys making wine 
for his family and friends as 
well as his neighbors. Burcak 
is a way for people to drink 
wine when it is only in the early 
stages of fermentation. It is much 
like soda, but has a cloudy brown 
color which turns away many 
people. 

“When you drink burcak you 
revitalize your intestines. It is re¬ 
ally good and very beneficial,” 
said Baran. 

The quality of wine produced 
from year to year may vary based 
on the weather. If the weather is 
not suitable throughout the year, 
the grapes needed to make the 
wine could produce an undesirable 
wine. 

“It didn’t work for grapes this 
year. The acidity in grapes was too 
high and the sugar was too low,” 
said Baran. Baran admitted he did 
not enjoy the wine he made over 
this past year. 

Whether it is brewing beer 
or making wine, both faculty 
and students alike have made 
an effort to participate in both 
activities and hope to continue 
each process in the future. 


Student controversy over electronics 


► from TECHNOLOGY page 4 
technology has penetrated college 
classrooms with much ease. “Pow¬ 
erPoint is the worst thing to hap¬ 
pen to education since the death of 
Socrates,” says Hochberg. “Learn¬ 
ing how to take notes, figuring out 
what’s important enough to take 
down is a vital skill and that skill is 


going to atrophy if people have all 
the notes on the screen for them.” 

Fala summarizes die current 
situation, saying, “it could be the 
case that [this] generation is the 
experimental generation. Be¬ 
cause it is so imbued in technol¬ 
ogy ... but it may be the case 
that when today’s students are 


my age they will be telling their 
children and grandchildren how 
many hours a day they should be 
on computers [as parents nowa¬ 
days discourage too much time in 
front of the television.]” 
Regardless of how people 
feel about the use of technol¬ 
ogy in academics, it is a sure 


BMK jSThe |§glfsh Department presents 

“Lift Ev’ry Voice”: A Jazz Coffeehouse to 
Celebrate African American Literature 

Friday, March 23rd at 7:30 pm in the Ellis Ballroom 
Free admission, free coffee/tea/refreshments 
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Rohun Sendhey, ‘15 
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ally? Does it? NO!” 
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Pi Day 
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Top: Junior, Tim Berguson poses with a poster displaying the numer¬ 
als in Pi. Middle: Professors volunteered to take a pie to the face in 
honor of Pi Day. Bottom: Pies were served in honor of Pi Day. 


Student chefs in Baker 


► from LOVE LINE page 2 _ 

line most of the time and they miss 
that most of all. Just being able to 
talk to another person and serve 
... it’s just much more fun and the 
people who are getting the food 
feel that It’s not the same,” Par- 
tymiller said. 

Sophomore Elizabeth Twigg is 
indifferent to who cooks the food 
as long as the ethics remain the 
same. “It was nice to have the stu¬ 
dents cook it because it was hands 
on experience, but if they’re not 
doing it as long as they keep the in¬ 
tegrity of the LOVE line it’s fine,” 
said Twigg. 

Despite the regulations placed 
on the students, there is talk of per¬ 
haps lifting these regulations next 
year so that the LOVE line can 
start fresh with their employees 
and a less tense environment. 

“Yes ... if it’s a definite goal 


that we want to bring students in 
and involve them even more, it 
may just be more time in train¬ 
ing the students a little bit more in 
the kitchen. We could definitely 
be open to going back to it or just 
looking at where they want to take 
the LOVE line, what the next steps 
are,” said Goodman. 

Freshman Jason Ward would 
prefer students prepare the food. 
“I’d rather have students do it be¬ 
cause at least they probably care 
more ... since the LOVE line is 
everything they grew I think they 
should be allowed to prepare it if 
they want to. I think it should be an 
optional thing,” said Ward. 

Despite the uncertainty with 
who will be preparing the food in 
the future, the LOVE line will con¬ 
tinue to be a constant, providing 
the Juniata community with deli¬ 
cious vegetarian options. 
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Class focuses on African development 


► from GAMBIA page 2 

“I’m hoping this will all work 
out as a very interesting yearlong 
process for students. In the past, 
every trip that I’ve done, we meet 
through the spring semester, and 
then we go on the trip and that’s 
it, there’s no follow-up,” said Na- 
gengast. 

“If there’s no structured fol¬ 
low-up, there’s no chance for us 
to reflect on the trip,” said Na- 
gengast. “I think that in study 
abroad, probably the most impor¬ 
tant part of the process is what 
happens after the trip, when they 
get back from the United States. So 
I want to see if we can do some¬ 
thing really interesting with that 
afterwards.” 

The follow-up course will allow 
students to reflect on their experi¬ 
ences in the Gambia. Nagengast 
plans to focus mainly on discus¬ 
sion. There will also be a writing 
requirement, and students may be 
asked to give presentations about 
any readings done in the fall. 

Another interesting as¬ 
pect of the course is that it will 
be co-taught by two professors, as 
both Nagengast and Welliver add 


something unique to the course. 
Nagengast has taken many stu¬ 
dents to Gambia, and knows the 
country well. Welliver teaches 
sociology at Juniata and has a 
background in the social welfare 
professions. 

“I’m going to be drawing 
on my academic expertise, but 
also on my background. For 10 
years I was the director of an urban 
community center, in a neighbor¬ 
hood that had a lot of needs,” said 
Welliver. 

In addition to directing the 
community center, Welliver 
also spent some time working 
for the state government of Penn¬ 
sylvania, visiting families or in¬ 
dividuals to try to assess how the 
government could best help them. 
Welliver feels that his work expe¬ 
rience has helped prepare him for 
the course, since African Develop¬ 
ment asks what we can do to help 
others. 

Nagengast and Welliver pro¬ 
posed the idea of teaching together 
after a trip to the Gambia this past 
summer that they both attended. 
This was Welliver’s first trip to the 
Gambia. 

“He was fabulous on the trip. 


He had a real sharp eye and an in¬ 
terest for things in the Gambia. I 
could see that he had a real curios¬ 
ity about things,” said Nagengast. 

Students who have been to the 
Gambia over the summer gener¬ 
ally had great experiences, and 
would recommend that other stu¬ 
dents try it. 

“I did it because it was so vastly 
different, and was a good abroad 
experience,” said senior Matt 
Schmidt. “Your whole outlook 
changes.” 

Sophomore Jackie Swain rec¬ 
ommends the trip because she 
felt that she and the other students 
were “completely immersed in the 
culture.” According to Swain, “It 
excelled my expectations.” 

Students who are interested 
in this trip can contact Nagen¬ 
gast and ask to be put on the 
Email list. Nagengast and Welliver 
are hoping to see a lot of interest, 
as they believe that students can 
gain a lot from this unique experi¬ 
ence. 

“What I love most about 
this is when we come back, 
to see how much the students 
grew from the trip and how much 
they loved it,” said Nagengast. 


Increased college costs unavoidable 


► from TUITION page 1 

hands of the board of trustees; 
however, the administration 
of the College will usually 
make a recommendation to 
the board. “It’s the board of 
trustees that actually have a say 
in determining what the tuition 
would be,” said Lakso. 

Some students feel that they 
should have a say in how their 
money should be used. 

“Of course it’s not that great. 
I’m not saying that I support [the 
rising cost of tuition] unless they 
have legitimate reasons to back 
it up,” said sophomore Anshu 
Chawla, “because I don’t want 
to spend more money going 
here, but if [the College] comes 
up with a plan to use the money 
and give the students the vote to 
say, ‘We need this,’ or ‘We don’t 
need this,’ then I want to vote on 
what they do with the tuition.” 

“I understand why students 
would be upset about it,” said 
sophomore Corey Lacey, “but 
I do see the benefit to raising 
tuition because Juniata has to 
accommodate with the decline 
and economic recession. Also, a 
lot of the students who come to 
Juniata receive financial aid.” 

Some students feel that the 
school needs to put more effort 
in making increases to tuition 
known. “I think you have to pay 
attention to what you’re paying 
to really see how much it’s 
rising,” said Robbins. 

There are means for students 
to find out about decisions 
concerning their tuition. “There 
are student representatives on all 
the board committees so Student 
Government would have a person 
who would be in attendance 
at all the board committee 
meetings, including the business 
affairs committee, where these 
sorts of recommendations come 
from, and then at the full board 
meeting when the vote is taken,” 
said Lakso. 


“I think Juniata students say 
that they can’t find anything 
because it’s not really advertised, 
but they don’t take the time 
out to look for things,” said 
Lacey. “When it comes to a lot 
of things like events happening 
on campus or financial planning 
sessions, students don’t really 
take advantage of that, so I really 
feel like students should try 
to be more proactive, but I do 
understand that sometimes some 
things aren’t really advertised.” 

“It kind of reminds me of how 
tax rises, and unless I know what 
the money’s going towards, I’m 
not going to put the money in,” 
said Chawla. 

When asked how the money 
from tuition is used, Lakso 
responded, “90 percent of our 
budget at [Juniata College], 
which is the maintenance of 
the buildings, the salaries of 
the faculty of the faculty, staff 
and administration, comes from 
tuition.” 

According to Lakso, the steady 
increase in tuition is almost 
unavoidable. “This is an industry 
where it has been—and I’m 
talking like an economist now, 
not a Provost—very difficult 
for there to be productivity 
decreases,” said Lakso. “Usually 
the thing over time that has a 
downward pressure on crises is 
productivity increases.” 

A§ Lakso describes, it is 
difficult for higher education to 
see a decrease in tuition because 
of the level of work involved 
in running an institution. 
“Manufactured goods get to be 
cheaper and cheaper over time 
because manufacturers figure 
out how to make them faster and 
faster and to use less and less 
labor,” said Lakso. “That same 
sort of productivity increase isn’t 
something that we benefit from 
much in higher education.” 

“You can get that in a number 
of ways. For example, if every 


class you were in had twice as 
many students, then the number 
of student credit hours per 
faculty member would be twice 
as high,” said Lakso. “But the 
reality is people don’t want to 
be in large classes. They have 
a preference to be in small 
classes.” 

“It’s very hard for us in higher 
education in the entire industry to 
do much to get the productivity 
means that you get in other 
sectors,” said Lakso. “One of the 
consequences of that is that you 
get upward costs pressures.” 

When asked if the number of 
students affect tuition, Lakso 
responded that it might not 
necessarily be the case. 

Bartol said, “The number 
of students will be taken into 
consideration when planning for 
the budget but there’s no direct 
relation to the cost of tuition.” 

Bartol also adds that budget 
costs will have a greater impact 
on state schools, rather than 
private institutions like Juniata 
College. 

This idea is echoed by 
Lakso, who said, “I think you 
may find that some of the 
biggest increases in higher 
education are going to come 
from the largest institutions. 
Particularly places that are seeing 
big cuts in their budgets like 
Pennsylvania State University or 
the University of Pittsburgh.” 

Additionally, even with 
discussion about what future 
plans for the College may entail, 
the Campus Master Plan will 
have no bearings on the cost of 
tuition. “[In terms of tuition,] this 
is what I think the administration 
feels is necessary to provide 
the revenue that we need to 
teach the programs that we 
are currently teaching,” said 
Lakso. “There is nothing in 
this about additional buildings 
or any of that. This is just the 
regular, ordinary garden-variety 
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Intervention in Africa: Should we or shouldn’t we? 


EDITORIAL 


Since the beginning of March, 
Africa has seen a huge amount of 
support for the cause of child sol¬ 
diers in Uganda, with information 
all stemming from a group called 
Invisible Children. 

KONY 2012 has become one 
of the most popular searches on 
almost all social networking sites 
since the release of a video by the 
supposed philanthropic group. The 
video aims to make Joseph Kony 
famous, and to create awareness 
about the atrocities he has com¬ 
mitted as the leader of the Lord’s 
Resistance Army (LRA), which 
include the abduction of children, 
forcing them to become soldiers, 
rape, mutilation and genocide. 

Kony, who was charged with 
crimes against humanity and war 
crimes by the International Crimi¬ 
nal Court in 2005, has been lead¬ 
ing the LRA for 26 years, and has 
evaded capture or arrest through¬ 
out all of this. Invisible Children’s 
aim was to create an emotional 
video about this violent leader to 
create support of his capture. 


The focus was awareness. The 
video went viral. Since it’s release 
on March 5, it has been viewed 
over 83 million times, shared, 
retweeted, posted and blogged 
about. That’s what people love, to 
be aware and for people to know 
that they are aware. But what good 
is this video actually doing? 

Yes, it makes known the horrific 
acts the LRA has committed. Yes, 
it brings about a call for action. 
And yes, it is raising money for In¬ 
visible Children’s cause. 

But how does the intervention 
of a philanthropic group with lead¬ 
ers based in the US help war-tom 
African countries catch a criminal? 
The answer: it doesn’t. 

The problem is that Kony was 
only unknown to those he didn’t 
affect. Uganda, as well as most of 
Africa, didn’t need a 29-minute 
video to know about the actions 
of the LRA. videNor did most 
world leaders, including President 
Obama Residents of Gulu, where 
Invisible Children is based in 
Uganda, reacted very critically to¬ 
wards the video, responding with 
anger and contusion. 

The problem is that Invisible 
Children wants Uganda to have the 


help of America and the Western 
world, because just like colonial¬ 
ism tells us, their country just isn’t 
doing it right. 

The problem is that after western 
leaders tried to intervene in 2009 
and help the Ugandan govern¬ 
ment capture and “take out” Kony, 
the LRA, ousted from Uganda in 
2006, responded by killing thou¬ 
sands of innocent villagers. When 
provoked, the group is still dan¬ 
gerous. Even now, when many 
think that Kony is somewhere in 
the Central African Republic with 
less than 500 soldiers, a campaign 
showing him as powerful could 
make him even more so. 

The problem is the Jason Rusell, 
the director of the video, created 
a video oversimplifying the is¬ 
sues surrounding Kony, Uganda 
and the LRA.” Rusell’s defensive 
statement: “No one wants a boring 
documentary on Africa. Maybe we 
have to make it pop, and we have 
to make it cool. We view ourself as 
the Pixar of human rights stories.” 
And no one wants the full truth 
before throwing their money to an 
organization, either. 

The problem is that Invisible 
Children is calling for support of 


the Ugandan Army; an army filled 
with government-trained adults 
that have also been accused of 
genocide, rape and mutilation 
while they struggle to take down 
an army of brainwashed children 
that are accused of the same. 

But the main problem is focus. 
World leaders are fully aware of al¬ 
most all issues, whether displayed 
to the public or not. Instead of try¬ 
ing to get Kony arrested, since he’s 
obviously skilled at evading hand¬ 
cuffs so far, the focus should be on 
the victims. It’s fairly reminiscent 
of the Sandusky/Patemo scandal, 
when the firing of Patemo took 
away all focus that should have 
been put on helping the victims. 

Invisible Children’s task should 
be strongly connected to helping 
it’s namesake reconnect and rein¬ 
tegrate into communities. It’s hard 
to function with mutilated hands; 
it’s hard to function after being 
used as a sex slave; it’s hard to 
function after being forced to kill 
your parents. Invisible Children 
should be helping rebuild the com¬ 
munities tom apart by violence. Or 
how about the neurological disease 
affecting many children in Uganda 
today? If not PTSD from war or 
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High Ask the Administration 



Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


What differentiates a college 
from a university, and does Ju¬ 
niata have any plans to become a 
university in the future? 

Technically a university is a col¬ 
lection of colleges. For example, 
a large university might have a 
college of arts and sciences, a col¬ 
lege of business, a college of law, a 
medical school, etc. Each college 
would have its own Dean and other 
administrative structure. The most 
obvious difference between a col¬ 
lege and a university is size. Uni¬ 
versities are generally larger than 
colleges, although there are exam¬ 
ples of small universities. Usually 
a small institution that offers only 
undergraduate degrees is a college. 
In recent years we can point to 
examples of colleges that became 
universities. Saint Francis College 


became Saint Francis University 
a few years ago. While I was an 
undergraduate, my alma mater, 
which was Wittenberg College be¬ 
came Wittenberg University. This 
change is usually associated with 
a shift in focus. If a college adds 
programs in engineering, health 
professions, or makes a significant 
move to add graduate programs it 
often chooses to change from col¬ 
lege to university to reflect that 
shift in focus. At the present time, 
Juniata has no plans to become a 
university. 

Jim Lakso, Provost 


Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 



Stone Church of the 
Brethren 

is a Christ-centered community 
which celebrates every individual as a 
unique and beloved child of God. We 
welcome all regardless of age, gen¬ 
der, sexual orientation, marital sta¬ 
tus, race, ethnicity, physical or men¬ 
tal ability, economic circumstance, 
or current relationship with God. We 
invite your active participation in the 
life of this congregation, as together 
we continue to grow in grace and 
seek justice for God's creation. 

We welcome you each Sunday 
at Stone Church for worship at 
10:45 AM, and for a quiet reflec¬ 
tion of Taize the last Sunday of 
each month at 6:00 PM. 


abduction, many children have 
developed a debilitating illness, 
called Nodding Disease, which 
no one seems to care (or know) 
about. There are so many other is¬ 
sues plaguing Uganda, as well as 
the rest of Africa, that have been 
squashed under Invisible Chil¬ 
dren’s philanthropic foot. 

Of course, Kony should be 
brought to justice. He has com¬ 
mitted acts that any would think 
horrific, but intervening with a 
viral video is not the best way to 
go about it, especially when the en¬ 
tire story isn’t told. Invisible Chil¬ 
dren’s goal is to help the children, 
but is that what they really do? In¬ 
tervention in Africa could be good 
if done with the right intentions 
and right course of action. But 
there are several non-profits based 
on the actual continent that could 
use the funds to directly support 
their cause. Because KONY 2012 
isn’t helping Uganda, or Africa, 
in the long scheme of things; it is 
merely the cause of the moment. 
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Theatre Capstones highlight creativity and talent 

Senior students focus on individual projects to showcase their skill, legacy at JC 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Seniors Susanne Makosky, Brenna Fredrickson, Andrew Orsie, Nate Frieswyk, 
Kevin Whitmire, Benson Canfield and Quintin Hess are all performing their 
senior capstone projects in the theater department beginning on March 24. 


By Adam Lescallette 

The seniors of the theatre depart¬ 
ment are preparing to present their 
capstone projects in the Suzanne 
von Liebig Theater. Two groups 
will present one March 24 and 25 
and die other April 28 and 29. 

This year there will be seven 
presentations. The first group is 
comprised of seniors Kevin Whit¬ 
mire, Quintin Hess and Susanne 
Makosky and the second group 
is Brenna Fredrickson, Ben¬ 
son Canfield, Andrew Orsie and 
Nate Frieswyk. 

In the theatre department, cap¬ 
stone projects are meant to high¬ 
light the creativity of a particular 
graduating student. They act as a 
senior thesis: there are virtually no 
guidelines for the project, so their 
makers can express their creativity 
in any way they choose. 

Although the project is not 
mandatoiy or graded, almost all 
seniors who have the opportunity 
to present one take advantage of 
it. There is also no formalized 
program, but the students can be 
mentored by Juniata faculty and 
guest professionals from all over 
the Unites States. 

The Gravity partners system 
allows students to work individu¬ 
ally with teachers. Students can 
choose whoever they like to work 
with them to help develop their 
ideas, or choose no one at all and 
work alone. 

Senior Benson Canfield noted 
that the ideas and structure behind 
his project at the time were subject 
to change. His project is a play 
based on the troubles in Ireland 


relating to the Catholics and Prot¬ 
estants. Canfield got the idea from 
a man he met in Ireland. “I wanted 
to integrate my peace and conflict 
studies experience,” said Canfield, 
“it’s something I’ve become emo¬ 
tionally involved with somehow.” 

He thinks his play will be infor¬ 
mative for the audience. It stars a 
main character whose life is fol¬ 
lowed throughout the play and a 
cold, solemn secondary character 
who comments on the events in 
his life. “It’s a painful portrait of 
what we put ourselves through,” 
said Canfield. 

Canfield’s goal with the project 
is to leave an impact on the audi¬ 
ence. “The audience needs to ques¬ 
tion some fundamental assump¬ 
tion...the experience stays with 
you [the audience], and it makes 
you leave with a different perspec¬ 


tive,” said Canfield. 

Senior Nate Frieswyk is doing 
an adaptation of Samuel Beckett’s 
radio piece “Words and Music.” 
The original piece is only for the 
radio, so Frieswyk is putting it 
on stage. 

Frieswky was turned on to 
Beckett when he went to France 
between his sophomore and junior 
year. “I was reading at random, and 
when I read this piece it jumped 
out at me,” said Frieswyk. 

There are three main characters 
in the play: Words, Music, and 
the god Croak. Words and Croak 
speak in stream of consciousness 
style language, and Music re¬ 
sponds by “playing” a piece of mu¬ 
sic. Frieswyk said he is planning 
on recruiting someone to write 
original compositions for Music’s 
lines, possibly using orchestral in- 


Pop music: How they control us 

Pop songs drug our ears to penetrate us with repetition 


Musical 


NICOLAI KUHLING 

My friend had to deal with a 
horrible circumstance the other 
day. She had been a positive and 
life-affirming, intelligent young 
girl. But when I saw her stepping 
into Baker that day, I knew some¬ 
thing was wrong. 

She was smiling and seemed 
happy as usual as she walked to¬ 
wards our table, but I just felt that 
something horrifying had hap¬ 
pened to her. As she reached the 
table, it suddenly struckme. On the 
morning of this life-changing day, 
she had listened to “Baby,” by Jus¬ 
tin Bieber, by force, and the song 
was then stuck in her head. 

Since that fateflil day, with a 
little help of her friends and a pre¬ 
scription of lots of “actual” music, 
she has almost made it back to her 
former self. But seeing this happen 
to somebody has filled me with a 
deep, deep sadness. And fear. If 
this could happen to my friend, 
just like that, is anybody really 
ever safe? On some days, I just 
don’t feel strong enough anymore 
to turn on the radio or to wear my 
little silver iPod headphones. The 
fear is just too strong. 

Time is a great healer, they say. 
But ever since, I’ve seen how this 
young girl’s existence was forever 



stained forever I can’t stop think¬ 
ing, “Why could it not have been 
someone else? Why not a different 
song? And why must Bieber re¬ 
peat the word ‘baby’ over and over 
again, instead of actually singing a 
chorus?” 

At night, one line makes me toss 
and turn sleeplessly in bed: “I’ll 
buy you anything, I’ll buy you any 
ring.” What a stupid thing to say 
to make your ex-girlfriend come 
back to you. You want to buy her 
“any ring,” and that’s all you’ve 
got to offer her? Of course she left 
you for that other dude, he plays in 
a band. 

I have made the step and sought 
professional help from a music 
therapist. He says that I will never 
be able to forget the experience of 
the past weeks if I keep repress¬ 
ing what I witnessed. But, what 
was it that made everything go so 
horribly wrong? I made a first im¬ 
portant step yesterday. It took me 
almost all of Sunday to build up 
my courage, but finally I listened 
to the frill song, twice. “Baby,” I 
mean. Somebody had taken some 
time and made a YouTube video 
with the lyrics, with white ever- 
changing “fancy” font in front of a 
black screen. 

It was horrible. 

The worst part about it is the 
confusion. The song is annoying, 
yet catchy as a kitten. The music 
cheesy, yet caressing my ears. But 
the lyrics are the worst: repetitive, 
stale, dumb and yet easy to relate 
to for everyone who has ever been 
disappointed in love. 


It’s almost as if the song had 
drugged my ears, and even though 
I know that I’d never listen to 
something like that voluntarily, I 
enjoy it now and hate myself for 
that at the same time. 

I decided to listen to the songs 
on the Billboard chart’s website. 
I will decide for each song indi¬ 
vidually whether it is a good song 
or not. And maybe it’ll help me 
understand. I’m especially inter¬ 
ested in the lyrics. What does this 
music tell us, how does it talk us 
into listening to it against our 
better judgment? 

Number one: “We Are Young” 
by Fun. featuring Janelle Monae. 
This song talks about being at a 
bar, burning the world, consum¬ 
ing marijuana in the bathroom and 
carrying each other home. Is this 
a love story, or the bromance of 
two drunken dudes who just met? 
Either way, it’s a song about what 
sounds like a pretty good party. 

Number two: “Stronger (What 
Doesn’t Kill You) by Kelly Clark¬ 
son. A song about a breakup. How 
original. Kelly Clarkson picks up 
one of the stalest calendar quotes 
and claims, “what doesn’t kill you 
makes you stronger.” How Ni¬ 
etzsche and scholarly of her. But 
really, the quote has a gigantic grey 
beard, but doesn’t that speak for it 
being true? And again, this song’s 
lyrics have something that almost 
forces me to relate with it, thinking 
back of moments when I told my¬ 
self exactly that: what doesn’t kill 


► see MUSIC page 11 


struments. 

Frieswyk finds the text to be the 
most enjoyable part of the proj¬ 
ect. “There’s a strong message in 
the piece about learning lessons 
the hard way,” said Frieswyk. “It 
speaks to the sense of balance in 
the universe, about whether we 
know answers ahead of time or are 
just reacting.” 

The biggest challenge that this 
piece offers is the unconven¬ 
tional language. “It’s not normal 
speech,” said Frieswyk, “it’ll be a 
challenge to lay emotion over the 
odd language.” 

A more personalized approach 
to the project is being taken by 
senior Quintin Hess. His project 
is a monologue style piece based 
on stories from his travels that he 
wants to share with the audience. 

“It’s hard not to think of it as the 
magnum opus,” said Hess about 
the capstone project. “You just 
need to find what suits the story 
without weighing it down.” 

Hess said this particular choice 
of project is important to him be¬ 
cause it allows the audience to 
gain something from hearing sto¬ 
ries about his life. “I’d like them 
to get anything out of it they can,” 
said Hess. “It’s a matter of finding 
what really leaves resonance in 
the audience.” 

Hess mentioned that the task 
may seem daunting at first, but 
the process of creating a capstone 
project requires some give and 
some pull. “Don’t be too afraid of 
change. Let it evolve, and if you 
get a new idea, don’t be afraid to 
switch it up,” said Hess. “[But] 
Don’t judge it too harshly before 


others get to see it.” 

Senior Kevin Whitmire is also 
taking his project in a very per¬ 
sonal direction. His piece is cen¬ 
tered on childhood memories and 
stories, with focus on how families 
help mold who we are. Each story 
represents a part of his childhood 
that he finds has significantly im¬ 
pacted the person he is today. 

Whitmire’s piece is set on a 
bench. “It represents the idea 
of being grounded in this huge 
universe,” said Whitmire about 
the bench. 

The personal aspect of his piece 
makes Whitmire nervous. “I feel 
so vulnerable creating this kind of 
work, and raw and unsafe.” With 
this type of work, the audience can 
learn so much about the writer in 
a small amount of time. “People 
will be able to connect to it,” 
said Whitmire, “it’s universal but 
it’s very specific.” 

Whitmire’s biggest benefit from 
writing the piece is progress in 
self-realization. “It’s helping me 
understand who I am and how I 
got there by putting it in what I do 
now,” said Whitmire. 

“I’m hoping to move the audi¬ 
ence,” said Whitmire. His goal 
is to get the audience to evaluate 
their pasts to help them realize why 
they are the way they are today. “I 
want each audience member to get 
something different.” 

Theatre department head Kate 
Clarke commented on her expec¬ 
tations for the pieces. “I expect a 
high-level quality of work, which 
I’m not worried about at all by the 
way,” said Clarke. “I can’t imagine 
it won’t be pretty awesome.” 


Our innocent parental units 

Parents plus movies equal awkward 



Scathing sex scenes dripping 
with innuendo. 


Over-the-top violence, circa 
“Saw I-Vff” and “Saw 3D.” 

Feats of visual and verbal ob¬ 
scenity that can only be described 
as acrobatic. 

Over time, the content on most 
Generation-X members’ top ten 
movie lists have certainly matured 
with us: they thrill, scare and tempt 
us with the tenuous balance they 
maintain between reality and fan¬ 
tasy, with elements that are remi¬ 
niscent of both our everyday lives 
and our wildest dreams. From 
“Superbad” to “Stealing Har¬ 
vard,” these films have claimed 
their space as a proverbial apex of 
postmodern young adult culture. 

However, most of us know well 
that the enjoyment they bring us 
can quickly be squelched when 
viewed in the presence of a parent, 
grandparent or other elder figure. 
When we were much younger, 
parental controls and other forms 
of restriction were employed to 
filter our intake of such naugh- 
ties. Eventually, rebellion won 
and we finally snuck in our first 


R-rated film, whether in a theater 
or basement of a friend’s home 
(remote close in hand, prepped 
for a quick channel flip to fend off 
snooping parents). 

Soon enough, the shields of 
effect-related research and child¬ 
hood innocence were lowered, and 
we drank in the onslaught of teen 
culture like a 24 oz Arizona iced 
tea on a late August afternoon. The 
movies we watched with parents 
were given much consideration, 
each curse and caress stringently 
evaluated for relative level of dis¬ 
approval. But what happens when 
we’re too old to have our eyes and 
ears covered? 

I was fortunate enough over 
spring break to enjoy the 2011 film 
“Bridesmaids” in the company of 
my mom. My sister and I “Red- 
box-ed” it when planning a night 
in, but didn’t expect our sweet, in¬ 
nocent mom to kindly request an 
invite. It had been a while since 
I’d watched a movie like this with 
her, but that was at the time when 
the mildly physical scenes in “The 
Notebook” were an awkward 6.4 
out of 10 on the proverbial Rich¬ 
ter of raunchiness. (For those who 
have seen it, “Bridesmaids” ranks 
considerably higher on this imagi¬ 
nary scale, probably closer to an 
8.5 or 9). 

I accepted her invitation, 
though, because I love my mom to 
pieces and didn’t want to hurt her 
feelings. Aaaaand cue the opening 
sequence of Kristen Wiig strad- 


► see PARENTS page 11 
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Need something to do with those awkward, extra socks? 


They can be used for virtually anything from oven mits to a sock storage unit 



Today, I am here to talk about a 
serious issue, about something that 
has plagued almost every person I 
have ever met: why, so frequently, 
two socks go into the washer, and 
only one comes out of the dryer. 
Like clockwork, a sock is lost, 
leaving one odd sock that no one 
really knows what to do with. 

There are many theories as to 
why socks disappear this way. 
Some say that there is a collector, 
taking socks from people around 
the world, while others blame 
it on their disorganization when 
doing laundry. 

However, I am here to help you 
stick it to whatever or whoever is 
taking your socks, by giving you 
14 uses for those odd socks filling 
up your drawer. Let’s get to it. 

As Socks. Who ever said your 
socks had to match? I bet you can’t 
really think of a time when some¬ 


one specifically said, “your socks 
have to match.” So forget “nor¬ 
mal” fashion, and use those lone 
socks the way they are supposed 
to be used Besides, no one really 
looks at your socks anyways. 

Drink Sleeve. Sometimes, your 
drinks can be at a temperature 
you don’t want to touch directly 
with your hands or any other body 
part. So use a sock to insulate your 
drink, so you don’t have to put 
up with your hot or cold drink. 
It will serve to keep your hand 
comfortable, and to keep your 
drink insulated. 

Oven Mitts. The oven can make 
things pretty hot. But you can use 
a sock to protect your hands as you 
take whatever it is out of the oven. 
That is if you don’t already have 
oven mitts. 

Sexile Your Roommate. This 
one is directed to the college stu¬ 
dents with roommates, but a single 
sock on the door handle is perfect 
to tell your roommates that they 
might not want to enter the room. 

Donate It. This one may seem a 
bit strange: who would want your 
old mismatched socks? There are 
actually several organizations that 
are putting your loner socks to 
good use, making cat toys, or giv¬ 


ing them to those who are happy 
to have your old socks. One ex¬ 
ample is http://www.mismatched- 
sock.com. Check it out or find an¬ 
other organization to donate your 
socks too. 

Sock Animals. I am sure most 
of your remember those sorry ugly 
sock dolls that tried to pass off as 
monkeys. Well, this is your chance 
to get creative, put some stuffing 
in several socks and sew them to¬ 
gether to make whatever animal 
you can think up. 

Air Freshener. This is one that 
used to be more popular. Use your 
socks to hold pine needles or other 
scented plants and leaves. When 
your socks dry, they give off a nice 
natural scent. So, you can break or 
disturb whatever is inside to help 
increase the scent. These can make 
great air fresheners to make a small 
space smell nice, I recommend one 
in your sock drawer. 

Hacky Sack. With old socks, 
you can make hacky sacks to use 
or to give or sell to your friends. 
You will need some small bean¬ 
like object to fill it; try dried rice, 
beans or beads. Just fill the sock to 
what you think will be sufficiently 
full, and then tie or sew it off to cre¬ 
ate your own personal hacky sack. 


A Rag/Duster. If you don’t want 
these socks anymore, you can use 
them as a rag or a dust towel. You 
can even put them on your feet 
and walk around to clean, that 
way you don’t have to get dirty 
while cleaning. 

Scrunchie. Now this honestly 
does not sound like an enticing 
idea, putting a sock in your hair. 
But it should be clean, other¬ 
wise you would have both of the 
socks. If you are stuck in a pinch 
and need a scrunchie or hair band, 
a sock might be able to suffice. 
I would only do this if you are 
completely out of options. A rub¬ 
ber band would probably work 
better anyways. 

Make A Rope. If you have an 
overactive dryer, then you might 
have enough socks to make a de¬ 
cent rope. Just tie them together 
end to end to make a rope for what¬ 
ever you need. Whether you want 
to repel out of your room, climb a 
tree or play jump rope, you can do 
it with your awesome sock rope. 

Ice Pack. You can put ice in a 
sock to use as an ice pack. Not only 
will it absorb any excess water but 
it can prevent you from getting too 
cold from the ice. 

Animal toy. Here is another 


chance to let your creativity shine. 
Turn a sock into a toy that has been 
tuned to your pet’s needs. If your 
pet likes playing fetch, put a ball 
in your sock. Making your spare 
socks into animal toys will un¬ 
doubtedly make your pet like you 
for years to come. However, I am 
not responsible if your pet thinks 
socks are a fun new chew toy. 

To Store Loner Socks. If you 
don’t like any of my other sugges¬ 
tions, you can always use your lone 
socks to store other lone socks. I’m 
sure you have a bunch of single 
socks sitting in a cluttered mess 
somewhere. So you can organize 
them by putting them inside each 
other. You can also store many oth¬ 
er things in socks, but storing socks 
in socks just sounds like fun. 

That’s all I have for now. Most 
of these uses require a little handi¬ 
work, but nothing is really labor 
intensive. 

Of course, for the more optimis¬ 
tic among us, you can do nothing 
and hope that one day your sock 
companions will return from the 
abyss. 

But deep down, we all know that 
probably isn’t going to happen. But 
get creative with your uses; you 
can do a lot of things with cloth. 


The management side of the natural world Drink more sports drinks 

Difficulties of widlife managers and keeping expectations There are many alternatives to water! 



I like pine trees. They smell 
pleasant, they provide homes for 
birds and food for squirrels and 
they give color to the gray, dead 
world during the winter months. 

However, there are many people 
who are not so fond of pine trees. 
One such person might be a logger 
who manages a forest for oak and 
other hardwoods. 

Pine trees to him mean a loss 
of growing space and resources 
for the trees he wants to grow 
and harvest. 

This is just one example of 
how biases come into play when 
discussing environmental issues. 
There is not necessarily a “right 
way” to manage a forest; favoring 
pine trees will lead to the develop¬ 
ment of one specific ecosystem, 
while favoring hardwoods will 
lead to another. 

No forest is inherently bet¬ 
ter than another; it all depends 
who you ask and what their 
priorities are. 

This makes the job of a natural 
resource manager a difficult one. 
Whether managing forests, wild¬ 
life or another natural resource, 
managers are almost always faced 
with the task of addressing and ap¬ 
peasing the biases of those whose 
interests they represent. 

Another commonly mentioned 
example of this dilemma, which 
is especially relevant to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, is whitetail deer manage¬ 
ment. Deer biologists and others 
involved with deer management 
face significant challenges as they 
attempt to manage deer popula¬ 
tions in a way that keeps everyone 
relatively happy. 

The more you learn about deer 
management, the more you realize 
that the goal of keeping everyone 


happy is, in fact, impossible to 
fulfill. Opinions and interests con¬ 
cerning deer vary greatly between 
regions and individuals, and serv¬ 
ing the interests of the entire public 
simply cannot be done. Wildlife 
managers who manage public re¬ 
sources must try to meet the de¬ 
mands of all sorts of individuals: 
hunters, PETA members and ev¬ 
eryone in between. This becomes 
an even greater challenge when 
trying to also meet the demands 
of a specific ecosystem in order 
to keep that ecosystem and its 
deer healthy. 

This is die real challenge of a 
wildlife manager: the simple, but 
difficult task of managing both 
the wildlife itself in a scientifically 
and environmentally sound way, 
while at the same time managing 
the people who are concerned with 
anything but sound science and the 
big ecological picture. 

In deer management, this means 
several things. One realization any 
wildlife manager should have be¬ 
fore entering the field is that public 
relations is a huge part of the job. 
If you want to have a successful 
management program, public sup¬ 
port is essential. 

An important part of public rela¬ 
tions is education. The public has a 
hard time understanding why cer¬ 
tain management practices are im¬ 
plemented without being informed 
of the science behind them. 

For example, many local people 
question the Army Corps of Engi¬ 
neers in their decision to provide 
additional doe tags for hunters 
on the public hunting land east 
of Lake Raystown, where deer 
densities are very low, as op¬ 
posed to the western side of the 
lake, where deer densities are 
significantly higher. 

The reason is that the forests on 
the eastern side of the lake are old¬ 
er and more mature, and have less 
young growth available for brows¬ 
ing and as cover. 

Because of this, the eastern side 
of the lake cannot support deer 


densities as high as those on the 
western side of the lake, so the 
Army Corps provides extra tags to 
encourage hunters to harvest deer 
on the eastern side and reduce herd 
densities enough to allow more 
forest regeneration. 

However, even with this type of 
knowledge, some members of the 
public have unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions for deer managers and their 
programs. Hunters often expect to 
see more deer in areas that simply 
cannot support them ecologically, 
and are upset when this expecta¬ 
tion is not met. Others expect to 
see the effects of the current man¬ 
agement programs as soon as they 
are implemented, and are outraged 
when they do not see immediate 
results. Still others are upset be¬ 
cause the hunting “isn’t as good 
as it used to be,” expecting deer 
populations to remain constant de¬ 
spite changing environments and 
other factors. 

It is important for hunters and 
other members of the public to 
realize, then, that not all of their 
expectations can be met. For those 
who do not see their expectations 
met, sometimes the problem is not 
the management programs but the 
expectations themselves. Hunters 
and anyone else with an interest in 
wildlife management need to real¬ 
ize that what they want may not 
be what is best for the ecosystem 
in question, or for the majority of 
the public, who has just as much of 
a say in the use of public land as 
they do. 

With all this in mind, the take- 
home message is this: everyone 
has biases in their expectations of 
the natural world. We must all rec¬ 
ognize that there are limits to what 
we can accomplish when making 
changes to our environment. Hav¬ 
ing reasonable expectations will 
allow us to save the time spent 
pursuing unrealistic goals and to 
use that time to make real progress 
in the pursuit of a healthy environ¬ 
ment and the wise management of 
our natural resources. 


Tired of water, or just hate the 
taste? Well, you have plenty of oth¬ 
er alternatives to stay hydrated dur¬ 
ing a workout! Propel, Accelerade, 
Powerade, Ironman PERFORM 
and Gatorade, among many oth¬ 
ers, fulfill, if not outdo, water. But, 
how do you determine which one 
is right for you, or if they are right 
for you? 

Most importantly, like all nu¬ 
trition, there is no ’’one size fits 
all” model. What is right for one 
athlete, recreational or otherwise, 
may not be right for you - even if 
you’re doing the same workout. 

Hydration is truly the point of 
sports drinks, believe it or not. 
If your body is dehydrated, even 
by as little as two percent, your 
muscular function, and physi¬ 
cal stamina, will suffer. You’ll be 
able to tell, usually through symp¬ 
toms like dizziness, weakness 
and nausea. 

If you are working out for less 
than 90 minutes, water should be 
more than sufficient to hydrate 
you. But you’ll want to drink plen¬ 
ty of water before you start, not 
just during and after. 

Another goal of sports drinks 
is to replenish any lost electro¬ 
lytes But if you have a fairly bal¬ 
anced diet, sports drinks might 
be unnecessary. 

If you are like me and can’t eat 
at all before a workout - and I 
mean hours before - then a sports 
drink might benefit you. 

There are three different types 
of sports drinks: isotonic, hypo¬ 
tonic, and hypertonic. Most sports 
drinks that you will find in stores 



are isotonic. These drinks, like Ga¬ 
torade and Powerade, contain a six 
to eight percent carbohydrate and 
electrolyte solution which helps 
to replenish fluids lost and muscle 
glycogen that is used during stren¬ 
uous activity. 

Too much at once though, and 
you might crash. Isotonic drinks 
usually supply their carbs in the 
form of simple sugars, which you 
don’t really need if you’re not 
pushing yourself. 

This could actually cause you 
to gain weight. Mean Girls style. 
Gatorade G-Series, “The Original 
Thirst Quencher, ” is a prime ex¬ 
ample. Fourteen grams of carbo¬ 
hydrates per serving means 28 g 
in a bottle. So, if you’re only at the 
gym or track for 30 minutes, 28 g 
isn’t necessary. 

If you do hit the gym in short 
bouts, but don’t think that water 
quite cuts it, try a hypotonic drink, 
such as Slazenger S1. These drinks 
are good for rapid hydration, but 
don’t contain a lot of electrolytes, 
so they won’t flood your body with 
unnecessary particles. They’re also 
not a bad as a pre-workout drink. 

For athletes such as long dis¬ 
tance runners or extreme cyclists, 
hypertonic solutions are some¬ 
times necessary. Hypertonic drinks 
are those that contain greater ratios 
of carbohydrates and electrolytes 
than what is found in your body. 
They’re usually a lot slower to ab¬ 
sorb, which really makes them bet¬ 
ter post-workout/recovery drinks 
than anything. If taken during a 
moderate workout, they can cause 
cramping. 

Of course, there are always ex¬ 
ceptions to these general drinking 
rules. For example, if you sweat 
profusely, no matter how short 
your workouts are, then grabbing 
an isotonic drink probably won’t 
hurt. And against all the research 
that says it shouldn’t increase 
physical stamina, I swear by the 
“Squeezed Lemonade” from Vita¬ 
min Water Zero. 
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Halt the press! We have news! 

How to find the best places in town for printing 



Around 


STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


Huntingdon features a number 
of businesses that provide profes¬ 
sional printing services, whether 
you need a custom T-shirt, plaque, 
poster or nearly anything else you 
can imagine. In fact, your imagi¬ 
nation is your biggest limitation, 
as cost and delivery time are quite 
reasonable at all three local print¬ 
ing establishments. 

Parks Design & Ink, located 
downtown, offers apparel printing 
and engraving services. Hunting¬ 
don Copy-Rite, across the river, 
can do any number of jobs rang¬ 
ing from mass-printing market¬ 
ing materials to even printing 
heavy-duty canvas banners and 
magnetic signs. And of course, 
the closest and most familiar of 
these is Juniata’s own on-campus 
print shop. 

I’ve worked with all three 
copy stores in various different 
ways, and the design process is 
always relatively similar. To get 
the most out of these businesses, 
you’ll need to be able to plan 
your project and provide all the 
necessary specifications. 

That may be just some color 
choices and a selection of text, or 
it may be as complex as detailed, 
high-resolution computer artwork 
for a reproduction historic uni¬ 
form badge. But have no fear, the 
friendly staff at all three locations 
have all been happy to help dis¬ 
cuss options and guide my efforts 
to produce the necessary specs 
for a project. 

So what can students do at the 
Juniata College print shop (and 
why does it earn the honor of be¬ 
ing the first on-campus location 
featured in “Around Town”)? My 
favorite print job I’ve done with 


the campus shop is producing cus¬ 
tom posters for my dorm. All you 
need to do is draw up a graphic 
file on your computer, save it, 
e-mail it or upload it to the print 
shop’s P: Drive folder, and, finally, 
go pick up your finished poster! 
Their print quality is superb, with 


C L 

don't miss out on the 
print shop's awesome 
and inexpensive services 
just because you think 
all they do is Liberal Arts 
Symposium posters! 

n 


plenty of options for paper type, 
size, lamination or even mounting 
to durable foam board. Check out 
http://www.juniata.edu/services/ 
printshop for more information 
or to submit a job. And whatever 
you do, don’t miss out on the 
print shop’s awesome and inex¬ 
pensive services just because you 
think all they do is Liberal Arts 
Symposium posters! 

Parks Design & Ink is a fantastic 
local business that prints and em¬ 
broiders all forms of apparel, and 
also engraves plaques and trophies. 
I discovered this place as I sought 
to make reproductions of old tran¬ 
sit operators’ uniform badges. 

Some locals recommended I 
stop by, and six or so badges later, 
I’m still a regular customer- there, 
thanks to their friendly and profes¬ 
sional service. I simply submit my 
design specifications or project in¬ 
quiries by e-mail to wedesignl@ 
verizon.net, and after a few days, 
I’ll get a call or e-mail to come 
pick up a finished engraving. 

The store achieves great results 
on various colors of aluminum 
plate, which can make for a very 
flashy wall decoration. Or, use 
your imagination! With a little 
careful designing and some hand¬ 
finishing work, you could have an 


ornately engraved crown, tiara, or 
any other metallic accessory for 
your next party. The prices are 
cheap, too; I’ve never even paid as 
much as $10.00 for a custom en¬ 
graving project. 

Many campus groups use Parks’ 
services for ordering custom ap¬ 
parel. The store displays all man¬ 
ner of clothing decorated with 
printing or stitching, so you can 
browse through and get ideas of 
what to order. 

This could be the key 
to your next big fundrais¬ 
ing project, as you can truly 
order anything written or embroi¬ 
dered on your shirt, pants, hat, you 
name it. 

Finally, Huntingdon Copy-Rite 
offers all the services of the on- 
campus print shop, and several 
more interesting options. You can 
order a tarp-like outdoor banner 
with any design you supply, in sev¬ 
eral sizes. 

If you want to decorate your 
car, you can order magnetic signs, 
also in any design you supply and 
in various sizes. They’re durable 
and waterproof, but not perma¬ 
nent, so if you ever wanted flames, 
racing stripes, or custom bumper 
stickers on your ride, here’s your 
big chance! 

The ability to produce such 
unique and functional artistic proj¬ 
ects is a great reason to visit Parks 
Design & Ink, Huntingdon Copy- 
Rite and/or the campus print shop 
and pick up brochures or informa¬ 
tion showing all they offer to do. 
So, get your Relay team together 
and design some team spirit! 

Directions: The campus print 
shop is at the comer of Moore St. 
and Cold Springs Ave, next to 2111 
Moore Street. Park’s Design & Ink 
is right next to the Clifton 5 movie 
theatre at 719 Washington Street. 
To get to Huntingdon Copy-Rite, 
cross the Penn Street Bridge and 
continue straight. Take the second 
right (the road right after the traf¬ 
fic light), and Copy-Rite is on your 
right side. 
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This is why music is torturous 


► from MUSIC page 9 


me makes me stronger. But it only 
picks up what’s already success¬ 
fully there and turns it into a song, 
just as Bieber’s “Baby.” 

Number three: “Set Fire to the 
Rain” by Adele. She sets fire to 
the rain? How? That is new, admit¬ 
tedly. And it sounds pretty cool, 
just like the whole song. Adele 
sings it nicely, I’ll admit that, too. 
And the topic, love sickness, being 
lied to, crying, is easily relatable, 
too indeed. 

I wanted to go on with this at 
least until the Top 100, and con¬ 


front myself, mercilessly. But, seri¬ 
ously, it starts being repetitive after 
the first three songs. The next song 
would be ‘Tarty of Me” by Katy 
Perry. I wonder what that’s about. 

Chi top of this, I feel better. Now 
that I understand how these songs 
drug my ears into listening to them, 
I feel safer. 

They have lost some of their 
power over me. However, my 
friend still suffers from that day 
when Justin’s “Baby” got stuck in 
her head. But time is a great healer 
indeed. Maybe I’ll make her listen 
to some classical music. I’ll to ask 
my music therapist about this. 


Role reversal to protect innocence 


► from PARENTS page 9 

dling, screaming and stroking her 
uncredited beau in a number of 
compromising positions. I sneak 
an anxious peek at the other end of 
the couch, to my mom’s sarcastic 
murmur: “Well this is certainly my 
kind of movie.” 

As those who have seen 
“Bridesmaids” can attest, these 
120 minutes are a silly, sexy repar¬ 
tee of wedding-planning drama, 
with the ever-hilarious Wiig as real 
and likeable as she is on “Saturday 
Night Live.” But what surprised 
me about my mom’s reaction to 
the film (apart from the slightly 
unfortunate opener) was not that 
she liked it, but that I found my¬ 
self feeling protective of her inno¬ 
cence. 

In a fashion not unlike hers, 
when I was 13 or so, my first 
thought regarding her laughter was 
along the lines of, “You think this 
is funny? This isn’t appropriate 
for you!” 

This role reversal felt totally 
ludicrous, because, of course, my 
mom was once 20 herself, and 
was surely exposed to more crass 
forms of humor than she is now. 
But when watching an R-rated 
movie with her, I found that she no 
longer cared about whether I was 
watching it or what I thought of her 
for laughing about it. (Of course I 
wasn’t judging her, because this 
movie is on my top-ten list for all 
of the same reasons that it’s now a 


part of hers). I just thought it was 
interesting that she’d surpassed 
the stage of parenting when disap¬ 
proval is conveyed solely to main¬ 
tain an authority gap, even when it 
is false. 

I value this new transparency 
with my mom, even thought it was 
initially a bit unsettling. How¬ 
ever, friends I’ve talked to have 
reported similar changes in their 
own parents, most notably a dad 
who appreciated the sensuality of 
“Black Swan” as thoroughly as his 
son when they watched it together. 
Another incident I’ve heard was 
of a friend who went with her two 
younger brothers and dad to see 
the same movie, a last minute deci¬ 
sion in lieu of seeing “Tangled” for 
the third time. Upon viewing the 
scenes between Natalie Portman 
and Mila Kurds her dad balked, 
and later joked, “this is the last 
time we let you choose a movie.” 

Appropriateness and reactions 
seem to be a difficult thing to ne¬ 
gotiate at this tumultuous point in 
the relationships with our parents; 
most of them have experienced or 
thought about mature content and, 
now that we’re young adults, as¬ 
sume that we have too. It’s just a 
matter of whether their reactions 
are still guarded or not. 

There are exceptions of course, 
but this compiling evidence has 
led me to the inevitable conclusion 
that inside almost every parent is a 
lewd 20-something, waiting to be 
unearthed 


“Sherlock” remakes show little clues of continuity, similarity 

Different filmmakers make different renditions of the same episode, some succeed, some fail 


llfeeill 

Time 

»******** 

“Mr. Holmes, they were the 
prints of a gigantic hound!” Thus 
spoke Henry Baskervilles in “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles,” by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. It is hard 
to believe that Sir Conan Doyle’s 
novel featuring Sherlock Holmes 
has been adapted tor the small and 
silver screen at least 24 times. In 
the next year, the digits will roll 
over to 25, when I commence film¬ 
ing on my interpretation of the tale. 

When translating a tale this pop¬ 
ular, it is appropriate for the writer- 
director to look at what has been 
done with the material, so as to re¬ 
tain a vision that is distinct, yet true 
to the material. I thought I would 
share with you, dear reader, four 
unique versions of the tale. Put on 
your deerstalker and grab a pound 
of die strongest shag, as reviewing 


these entries has been a two pipe 
problem. 

Before proceeding to the adap¬ 
tations, it is important to examine 
the context in which the tale origi¬ 
nated Sir Conan Doyle had ended 
the life of his creation in “The 
Final Problem,” due to his fear 
of being identified by his, “lower 
literary achievement.” After a 
battery of health and emotional 
problems, he took a break with 
his friend, Fletcher Robinson, and 
spent die time playing golf, talking 
and smoking. The legend of a de¬ 
monic hound treading the moors at 
night surfaced, and thus the hound 
was borne. “Hound of the Basker¬ 
villes,” depicts Holmes investigat¬ 
ing an alleged curse placed on the 
wealthy Baskerville family, and 
orchestrated, to lethal perfection, 
through an alleged hell-hound 
The films that followed retained 
Sir Conan Doyle’s formula, but al¬ 
tered the macguffin. 

A modem translation of the 
tale can be found in the second 
episode in series two of the BBC’s 
“Sherlock.” Instead of the occult, 
writer Mark Gatiss decided to fo¬ 


cus on the modem analogue: con¬ 
spiracy theories. In an interview, 
he stated, ‘Tor ‘Hound’, I wanted 
to make it as scary as possible, 
and for it to be a proper horror 
story. But what didn’t feel right 
was making it a haunted house 
story. So I realised[sic] that the 
thing we’re most afraid of nowa¬ 
days is faceless government and 
conspiracy theories.” 

The presentation of the hound 
is noteworthy: instead of showing 
the beast in the first act, the crea¬ 
ture is gradually revealed through 
the episode, starting with a point 
of view shot, and terminating a 
full reveal. Russell Tovey’s per¬ 
formance as the man terrorized by 
the monster is award worthy. His 
screams when the summary of his 
nightmares bears down on him at 
the end of the episode wrenches 
the strings of one’s heart, but also 
turns the blood cold. 

While that adaptation of 
“Hound” was flawless, the next 
film is a misfire, a surprise, since 
“Hound” is a tale almost impos¬ 
sible to botch. But, I learned the 
hard way for my optimism. When 


one has Richard Roxburgh as the 
detective and a decent budget the 
expectations are naturally raised. 
However, they are savaged with 
each passing frame in the film. 
The terror of the Hound lies in 
how terrible its CGI rendering is. 
In addition. Holmes is reduced 
to a drug-addicted detective, a 
precedent which was ripped from 
the celluloid of “From Hell.” In 
addition, the chemistry between 
Holmes and Watson is flat, and 
the only redeeming aspect of the 
film is that the villain, played by 
Robin Wilcock, plays like a finely 
tuned violin, in an orchestra bereft 
of synergy. 

Conversely, the production val¬ 
ues of the 1939 adaptation made 
up for the ineptitude of is succes¬ 
sor. The cinematography and light¬ 
ing are excellent, in addition to 
the film’s aesthetic: even though 
it was made by Fox, it belongs in 
the “Universal Monsters Canon,” 
which has the Lugosi’s “Dracula” 
and Karloff’s “Wolfinan.” 

Out of the four films, the one 
that is severely underappreciated 
is the 1959 adaptation, made by 


Hammer Studios. While the stu¬ 
dio became known for its blood 
and sex-drenched films, “Hound” 
serves as an anomaly to the fran¬ 
chise paradigm. Peter Sellers of¬ 
fers an excellent performance as 
Holmes, deviating from his cata¬ 
logue of villains. 

However, the one aspect of the 
film that did not succeed was the 
casting of Christopher Lee as Hen- 
ly Baskerville. The characteriza¬ 
tion and resultant performance are 
off-key in too many areas to list. 

Ultimately, this raises the ques¬ 
tion: what makes the tale so good 
that it warrants watching multiple 
adaptations of it? “Hound” is an 
interesting departure from the 
precedent of the previous Holmes 
entries, as the detective himself has 
a smaller role in the novel, while 
Watson does most of the fieldwork. 

When translating it to the screen, 
creative teams will focus on dif¬ 
ferent elements of the novel, thus 
creating infinite possibilities for 
filmmakers. I am eagerly looking 
forward to someone turning the 
novel into a steampunk film, or 
into cel-shaded noir. 
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Glory days of the Juniata football program 

Former student-athletes from the 50% 60’s and 80 f s recall colligiate career highlights 


By Thomas Eck 


Every former athlete has remi¬ 
nisced them. A short-lived televi¬ 
sion show was named after them. 
Bmce Springsteen even wrote a 
song about them. And for Juniata 
college football, the program is full 
of them: the glory days. 

The 1950’s brought with them 
the most successful run in Juniata 
football history. From 1952 until 
1959, the progr am ran off a record 
of 56-4-2, including five undefeat¬ 
ed seasons. This period of success 
was punctuated by the 1955 team’s 
appearance in the Tangerine Bowl. 

The team was under the control 
of three different coaches during 
this span, but still had some of the 
greatest seasons ever seen by the 
college. The ’55 team featured 
quarterback Pat Taquinio ’55,-^ 
who set the college’s single-season 
record for passing efficiency, post¬ 
ing a mark of 184.0. 

Passing was not all those teams 
could do however. Running back 
Bill Berrier ‘59, who went on to 
play professional baseball, set a 
Juniata career record with 43 rush¬ 
ing touchdowns. 

The teams from the ‘50s not 
only experience personal success, 
but built the foundation for strong 


programs in following years. Ju¬ 
niata football hit its apex in 1973, 
when the team played for the 
NCAA Division III national title. 

For a team brimming with tal¬ 
ent, chemistry was the main ingre¬ 
dient for success. “We had a bunch 
of guys who really liked each other 
and rooted for each other to do 
well,” said Lou Eckerl ’74, team 
captain and running back. 

Eckerl, along with fellow se¬ 
nior captain Mike McNeal ’74, 
formed two thirds of a senior¬ 
laden backfield. With a variety 
of talented running backs, the 
team successfully employed the 
Power-I formation. 

“With all seniors in the back- 
field, we had a complex offensive 
scheme. It was pretty hard for the 
defense to narrow down what we 
were going to do,” said McNeal. 

Throughout this historic season, 
the Eagles brought a confident 
mindset to the field every time out. 
“We made it known that it (the 
field) was our territory, we own 
this,” said McNeal. 

The ’73 team not only had talent 
and experience, they excelled un¬ 
der the direction of one of Juniata’s 
greatest football minds. 

Head coach Walt Nadzak Jr. 
manned the sidelines on College 


Hill and was seen as hard-nosed 
coach. “We had a demanding, 
old-school coaching staff that was 
very hard on us,” said Eckerl. In 
addition to translating into wins, 
Nadzak’s coaching style also fos¬ 
tered cohesion. 

“We had a great relationship be¬ 
tween the coaches and players. All 
things worked together and made 
us a good team,” said Eckerl. 

After finishing his career at 
Juniata with 45 wins in eight 
years, Nadzak went on to coach 
Division I ball at the University 
of Connecticut. 

While the ’73 group lost the na¬ 
tional title to Wittenberg Univer¬ 
sity, they still accomplished many 
great feats on the field. Eckerl ran 
for 763 yards and scored 11 touch¬ 
downs while his backfield mate 
McNeal scored seven touchdowns 
of his own and doubled as the 
team’s kicker, drilling three out of 
four field goals on the season. 

Having been unable to capture 
the national title in 1973, Juniata’s 
next best chance came during the 
mid-1980’s. The team featured a 
dangerous offense that helped the 
program produce 24 wins over a 
three year span from 1985-1987, 
with the ’86 squad being ranked as 
high as #3 in the country. 


Track & field outdoor season begins 

Team has early success and is excited for home meet 


By Chris Beall 

Faster than a speeding bullet, 
more powerful than a locomo¬ 
tive, able to leap tall buildings in 
a single bound. It’s a bird! It’s a 
plane! It’s... no, not Superman. 
It’s the Juniata College track and 
field team. 

Juniata’s track and field team 
had their first meet on Sat., 
March 17 at Lynchburg College, 
where many athletes placed in 
their events. 

Seniors Jack Iosue and Kristyn 
Ginter each took first place in 
the javelin, junior Justin Clapper 
placed fourth in the discuss throw, 
sophomore Katrina Woods won 
the 1500m run and junior Angela 
Shaffer and senior Erika Brown 
each finished third for the high 
jump, just to name a few. Over¬ 
all, it was an uplifting start to the 
season and the team is looking to 
push forward and improve. 

As the season has kicked off, 
Head Coach Jon Cutright has a 
better feel of where his team is 
and where it could go. 

“We have some people who I 
think have a shot at nationals. We 
certainly want to give them every 
opportunity for them to do so. 
We also have several people that 
could win some conference cham¬ 
pionships individually. As a team, 
I would like us to be better than 
we were indoors. The indoor sea¬ 
son was kind of a disappointment. 
We took fourth on the men’s side 
and fifth for the women’s. I want 
us to challenge for second place,” 
said Cutright. 

The track and field team has 
been preparing for the outdoor 
season for quite a few months. 
“The indoor season is basically 
preparation for the outdoor sea¬ 
son. We have practice everyday. 


I throw hammer every Tues¬ 
day and Thursday morning, I 
run on Mondays, throw Disc on 
Wednesday, and Pole Vault Tues¬ 
day and Thursday afternoon. I’m 
a specialty guy so I put in a lot of 
hours,” said Clapper. 

The long hours ofhard work are 
not only for the specialty people, 
however. Senior Casey Hoffinan 
knows there is more than just a lot 
of running that goes into making a 
track athlete. 

“Each coach has given their 
group a workout that applies to 
their event. We also workout in 
the weight room. The sprinters 
are in there more than the dis¬ 
tance runners. I believe there are 
in there everyday and the dis¬ 
tance runners are in there two or 
three times a week. The sprinters 
do more of a strength and power 
lift, as the distance runners do 
more of a stamina based lift,” 
said Hoffman. 

While the athletes work hard in 
the gym and on the track, Cutright 
focuses on creating good practic¬ 
es and pushing his team. “At prac¬ 
tice we want to get better. Wheth¬ 
er it is getting in better shape or 
working at some technical aspect, 
we ask our athletes to get better 
everyday,” said Cutright. 

In addition to talking about how 
to improve, lately the team has an 
additional thought on their mind 
as their annual home track meet 
approaches: how to get commu¬ 
nity support. 

Coaches and athletes alike 
would like to see Juniata fans 
showing up to cheer on die track 
and field athletes who train so 
hard. 

“We don’t host a lot of meets 
here, so people don’t get the 
chance to see these athletes all the 
time. We have people that are lit¬ 


erally the top 30 in the country in 
what they do. It would be the only 
opportunity to see what our team 
is capable of,” said Cutright 

“This is the only opportunity to 
see die track team this year and 
we have some people that are go¬ 
ing to win nationals this year. We 
have some amazing javelin throw¬ 
ers and some amazing hurdlers so 
we want to show that we can beat 
our rivals and the bigger schools 
out there. Everything helps when 
you’re competing. When you see 
you fellow students cheering for 
you, it makes you want to do bet¬ 
ter,” said senior Ceth Parker. 

However, gathering support 
can be easier said than done. 
Meets may be seen as a little mys¬ 
terious to those unfamiliar with 
track and field; however, there are 
plenty of reasons to attend. 

“The steeple chase is always 
fun, just for people that haven’t 
ever watched a track meet. It 
can be funny to watch especially 
when people go splashing in 
the water. 

Another thing to look out for is 
Jack Iosue throwing the javelin. 
If he’s having a good day, he can 
throw around 200 feet. Even my¬ 
self, if there are people cheering, I 
could have a good day and throw 
far. I would also have to say to 
watch Angela Shaffer in the hur¬ 
dles,” said Clapper. 

“I know people running around 
in circles can be boring to watch. 
Like I run the 10K race, which 
is 25 laps, so it’s a long race. So 
just having people there, even if 
they aren’t cheering every lap, in 
the back of your head you know 
they’re there and it really does 
help,” said Hoffman. 

Juniata’s annual track meet will 
be this Sat, March 24 at the Oiler 
Track at Knox Stadium. 


Mike Culver ’87, who quarter- 
backed the ’85 and ’86 seasons, 
describes how talented the team 
was. “We had multiple players 
on our team who had the ability 
to play professionally at the next 
level,” said Culver. 

The team mixed talent with a 
collective effort to have success 
on the field. “We were a team, not 
just one or two guys, everyone on 
our team fulfilled their spot and did 
their job,” said Culver. 

Culver states that he was blessed 
with gifted teammates on the of¬ 
fensive side. “There were three or 
four guys on the field at all times 
who could catch the ball. We had 
offensive lineman who controlled 
the line of scrimmage and made it 
easier,” said Culver. 

Under head coach Rob Ash, 
the mid-eighties teams were able 
to move the ball up and down the 
field with little resistance. Culver 
produced some of the greatest sea¬ 
sons ever by a Juniata quarterback, 
throwing for 25 touchdowns in ’86 
and 17 more scores in ’85. 

Similar to the success of the 70’s 
teams, not only were the players 
great, so was the coach. 

Ash finished his head coach¬ 
ing stint at Juniata with a record 
of 51-36-3. After a stop at Drake 


University, he settled as the head 
coach at Montana State Univer¬ 
sity and in 2010 was named the 
Big Sky Conference coach of the 
year and is also a former presi¬ 
dent of the American Football 
Coaches Association. 

In recent seasons, the Juniata 
football program has not per¬ 
formed up to the standard that 
those in the past have set. The cur¬ 
rent squad is coming off a tough 
campaign where they finished 1-9. 

However, the team finished the 
season with a dramatic, last-second 
win over bitter rival Susquehanna. 

The team is looking to carry the 
momentum from that win into next 
season. “Every player is putting it 
on themselves now... the whole 
team cares about the program 
and where it is going. It is about 
winning and turning the team 
around,” said junior wide receiver 
Julian Valdiserri. 

With a storied program, the team 
is striving to recapture past glory. 
“We drink from a well we did not 
dig. It was dug by those guys in the 
‘50s, ‘60s, ‘70s, and ‘80s. We need 
to put some sweat equity in so we 
can bring that tradition of Juniata 
football back to where those men 
left it,” said current head coach 
Tim Launtz. 



PHOTO COURTESY OF JEN ASHCRAFT 


The Juniata College softball team traveled to Myrtle Beach, South Caroli¬ 
na for Spring Break where they achieved a 5-3 overall record on the week. 

Spring Break Travel 

Teams go to Florida and South Carolina 


By Rob Schultz 


Traveling south in search of 
warm weather is a common trend 
during spring break, one that the 
spring sports teams at Juniata also 
partake in. 

Both the tennis teams and soft- 
ball team traveled to South Caro¬ 
lina while the baseball team ven¬ 
tured all the way to Florida, 

“We played nine games in 
seven days. We played two games 
almost everyday with one day off. 
We played division IE teams from 
all over the country,” said senior 
baseball player Matt Regan. 

Nakota Haipster, a freshman 
softball player enjoyed the experi¬ 
ence. “It was a great trip. I didn’t 
want to come back,” She said. 

Each team found positive ex¬ 
periences in their athletics, but 
were also able to strengthen 
their personal relationships with 
one another. 


“It was great getting to know 
and play with everyone. I’m new 
to the team, but I definitely did 
not feel that way on this trip,” 
said Dahmus. 

“The team dinner was the best 
part of our trip. We went to Dick’s 
and enjoyed ourselves. I’d have to 
say die worst part of the trip was 
getting up at six in the morning for 
games,” said Harpster. 

“The best part of the trip is get¬ 
ting down to Florida for the first 
practice in warm sunny weather, 
the worst part is the 20 hour bus 
ride down,” said Regan. 

For Mersky, his fondest memory 
happened between the lines. 

“Our win on the last day was 
the best because we took down a 
team that was undefeated until that 
point,” said Mersky 

The competition teams faced 
during their trips may have been 

► see SPRING BREAK page 15 
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Development office encourages alumni to give back 

New athletic fundraising direction allows donors to target specific team 


By Cameron Andrew 


Collegiate institutions cannot 
function without donations from 
generous alumni. When it comes 
to athletics at Juniata, with equip¬ 
ment and operational expenses, 
these donations are what allow the 
Eagles to fly. 

Director of Development Jim 
Watt, Director of the Juniata 
Scholarship Fund Miranda Peruso, 
and Assistant Director of Leader¬ 
ship Giving Kristin Noetzel are 
some of the main people involved 
in making sure this is possible. 

Recently there has been a shift 
in J-Club, so that it is more donor- 
oriented, and focusing on allow¬ 
ing the donor to choose a specific 
sport or program that they wish to 
give to. 

“We want you to be able to sup¬ 
port the things you care about, so 
we decided to create a new system 
and a new design that says give 
to what you want to give to,” said 
Watt. “You don’t give to J-club. 
You give through J-Club to the 
things you care about.” 


“J-Club and athletic fundraising 
as a whole has been sort of evolv¬ 
ing here at Juniata, and we are still 
trying to fine-tune the approach,” 
said Peruso on the changing 
of J-Club. 

One main focal point of J-club, 
is engaging the alumni on a more 
regular basis. “Engagement is 
key,” said Peruso. 

Some of the new ways in which 
J-Club is attempting to connect 
with alums is getting the coaching 
staffs involved as well. By getting 
the coaches to send out emails 
with seasonal updates to past play¬ 
ers is a great way to get the al¬ 
ums re-involved in the program. 

Not only that, but it allows 
for those who might not have 
known that they can help, that it 
is possible. 

The development offices are 
also reaching out to past athletes in 
attempts to get them to contribute. 
However, they try to contact those 
athletes who played during the 
time of their respective seasons. 

However, when the offices, the 
coaches, and even the players all 


contribute to the process, it works 
much better. 

“Development works well when 
everyone is involved, in all as¬ 
pects: giving, accountability, sup¬ 
port and structure. When it’s down 
to just one person, it doesn’t work 
as well,” said Watt. 

Getting the coaches involved 
does exactly this and allows 
for development and progress 
to continue. 

“I thought that it was just the 
offices that did the job, but it’s the 
coaches, the development offices, 
and alumni to make the experience 
and everything worthwhile,” said 
Noetzel about joining the develop¬ 
ment team recently after graduat¬ 
ing last spring. 

However, J-Club and devel¬ 
opment do not want the alumni 
to just give money; they want 
them to continue to be a part of 
Juniata Athletics. 

“I don’t just want your money. 
I want you to be a fan, I want you 
to help recruit students, I want you 
to help support the student ath¬ 
letes that we have, I want you to 


show up to playoffs games, and I 
would love you to give money to 
support where the team is going,” 
said Watt. 

“We are not an alumni program 
that just asks for money, we want 
you to be part of the program.” 

Part of what makes Juniata Col¬ 
lege so special is the great and last¬ 
ing impact that it has on everyone 
who attends, whether an athlete 
or not. 

This makes alums want current 
students to have the same experi¬ 
ence that they did, and make sure 
that Juniata has an impact on cur¬ 
rent and future student athletes. 

“People give to Juniata because 
they are part of something, you 
were a part of that team and you 
will always be a part of your team. 
You give because it made a huge 
impact in your life, and you want 
to make an impact on somebody 
else’s,” said Watt. 

“The alums want to see the pro¬ 
grams progress, they want to see 
it get better, and the more we can 
communicate the better we can 
do,” said Watt. 


Community will always be a 
word that describes Juniata and 
this is another large reason why it 
will always be important to many. 

“It’s not just about winning and 
losing, there is a mission here, 
there is a sense of community and 
connection,” said Watt. 

Peruso feels the same sense 
about Juniata saying, “Here at Ju¬ 
niata there is already that feeling of 
camaraderie and team spirit. How 
can we now bring that back to the 
alumni and get them feeling con¬ 
nected again?” 

Figuring out ways to get al¬ 
ums more involved is one of the 
obstacles that J-Club and devel¬ 
opment will continue to face. 
However, with continued growth 
and progress this process with 
become easier. 

J-Club will continue to support 
student athletes, individually, and 
as athletics a whole, to the best of 
its capabilities for the benefit of 
current athletes and those to come. 

“J-Club’s mission is to improve 
the experience of the student ath¬ 
letes here at Juniata,” said Watt. 


Eagles basketball seasons come to a close 

Both teams suffer disappointing Championship losses after successful regular schedules 



AIMEE RADICK/JUNIATIAN 


Senior guard Dan Sekulski with sophomore guard Jeremy Hays in the background. The men’s basketball team’s season ended with a close loss to 
Alvernia University in the ECAC finals at a score of 65-62. Overall the team was 19-10 on the season and boasted the most wins in JC program history. 


By Ward Udinski 


All good things must come to 
an end. 

That is exactly what happened 
for both of the men’s and women’s 
basketball teams as they each fin¬ 
ished up exciting years. 

The women’s basketball team 
swept the conference in the regu¬ 
lar season and finish with a 26-3 
record, the best in program history. 
The men’s basketball team made 
great strides and finished with a 
record of 19-10. 

Both teams were able to make 
the Landmark Conference Cham¬ 
pionship game. However, they 
both fell short of claiming a con¬ 
ference title. 

The Women’s team qualified for 
the NCAA Playoffs for the second 
year in a row, but fell to York Col¬ 
lege 90-81 in the second round. 
The Men’s team clinched a num¬ 
ber one seed in the ECAC South 
Regional Playoffs, but lost to Al- 
vemia 65-62 in the semifinals. 

Both coaches are very pleased 
with the success that they had 
throughout the season. Both 
teams accomplished great feats 
by reaching the Landmark Cham¬ 
pionship game and playing in 
post-season playoffs. 

Men’s basketball Head Coach 
Greg Curley said, “My number 
one goal every year is to make sure 
that we secure a winning season 
and last year we came up one game 
short. Having a winning season, 
making the playoffs, and having 
an opportunity to play for a cham¬ 
pionship is a successful season.” 

Women’s basketball Head 
Coach Danny Young-Uhrich has 
similar goals for her team. “Our 
goal is to go out and win every 
game. I think that winning our con¬ 
ference championship is kind of a 
goal that goes unsaid.” 

Sophomore forward Katie Mc¬ 
Donald was very pleased with all 
of the success that her team had 
this season. “We expected to be 
decent in the conference again, but 


nothing like going undefeated,” 
she said. “So many people doubt¬ 
ed us because we lost our center. 
But it felt great to prove people 
wrong by going undefeated in 
the Landmark.” 

Young was a little concerned 
going into the season about how 
her team would fair. “Our lack of 
size was the one thing that sort 
of concerned me. We had a tough 
schedule, but we survived a lot. 
The girls were able to withstand a 
lot of pressure.” 

The Men’s team took a confi¬ 
dent approach into the start of their 
season. “I’ve always felt that if we 
play our best basketball that we’re 
going to have opportunities,” Cur¬ 
ley said. 


Both teams know that they need 
to keep on improving to have a 
chance at a Landmark Champion¬ 
ship next season. 

“We need to keep improving. 
This year needs to be a motivator 
for them to have a great off-season. 
We have as much room for growth 
as any team as I have ever had,” 
Curley said. 

The Men’s team graduates two 
senior players, guard Dan Sukulski 
and center Austin Ankney. “We 
lose some guys, but we have a lot 
to be excited about. We know that 
if we come out and play our best 
that we’re going to have a lot of 
opportunities that we must take ad¬ 
vantage of,” Curley said. 

“Getting the experience in the 


Landmark playoffs and champi¬ 
onships and in the ECAC playoffs 
will hopefully give us a chance 
to win a championship in the fu¬ 
ture,” sophomore guard Jeremy 
Hays said. 

The Women’s team will have 
some replacing to do due to the 
graduation of senior point guard 
Ashton Bankos and senior guard 
Meagan Raville. Bankos was re¬ 
cently named the All-Mid-Atlantic 
Region Player of the Year and to 
the All-America Honorable Men¬ 
tion team. 

“We definitely need to find a 
point guard. Point guard is a very 
vital role. A lot of people say we 
need height underneath, but let’s 
start in the backcourt,” Young said. 


“I’d also like to pick up on our de¬ 
fense and be confident in it.” 

Sophomore Jordan Hileman 
served as the backup point guard 
this past season and will be asked 
to handle some of the duties at 
point guard next season. “We’re 
going to have to find another point 
guard. I know Jordan Hileman 
is working on her ball handling 
skills,” McDonald said. 

“I always expect to improve. 
I’m hoping we put ourselves in 
a good position to compete for a 
Landmark Championship and re¬ 
visit the tournament,” Young said. 

Both of the teams are looking 
forward to a great off-season and 
all of the opportunities for success 
that next year will bring. 
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Trips give good experience 



PHOTO COURTESY OF JASON COHEN 

First year head coach Jason Cohen talks to the men’s and women’s teams over Spring Break in Myrtle Beach. 


► from SPRING BREAK page 13 

different and difficult but these 
tough matches provided lessons 
to players. 

“We played a team that was 
nationally ranked. We hung with 
them for a while but they hit six 
home runs and it was just too much 
for us to catch up to,” said Mersky. 

“It makes me very happy that I 
get to be a part of such a great pro¬ 
gram so I could really only say the 
only negative part about the trip 
was the outcome of the matches,” 
said Dahmus. 

The women’s tennis went 0-4 in 
South Carolina, while the men’s 
team salvaged one of their four on 


the trip. 

“It was definitely a learning ex¬ 
perience and it can only get better 
from there. Losses may not look 
good on a record, but with ev¬ 
ery loss comes lessons learned,” 
said Dahmus. 

The baseball team managed a 
5-4 record in Florida and hope 
their best ball is still to come. 

“The team learned a lot in Flor¬ 
ida. Everyone gets a chance to 
show what they have before we 
come back home for our confer¬ 
ence game,” said Regan. 

The softball team also posted 
a winning record as they went 
5-3 and, by doing so, already sur¬ 
passed their win total in 2011 when 


the squad went 3-27. 

“Our team looked real good 
down south and the games ben- 
efitted us greatly. We got to try 
different things and see how they 
worked,” said Harpster. 


Juniata’s sports teams look at 
these trips as a way to not only 
judge their current talent but they 
also use the trips as preparation 
for the upcoming season. 

“This year I think we have a 


great chance to improve on last 
season,” said Mersky. “We re¬ 
turned most of our starters and as 
long as we throw strikes and play 
good D we are going to be able to 
scrape out a lot of wins this year.” 


Men’s volleyball hits its stride before break 

Team is feeling determined, tested and confident at half-way point in their season 



BESSIE WEISMAN/JUNIATIAN 

(From left to right): Sophomore outside hitter Ross Madden, freshman middle blocker Joe Bortak and sophomore 
outside hitter Paul Ejups go up for a block. The team is currently 4-0 in the new Continental Volleyball Conference, 
berth so that is the most important 
thing to us right now,” said Moore. 


By Dimitri Ross 

Every season fields a unique 
team, different from the one be¬ 
fore them and those to come. New 
players, fresh strategies and dif¬ 
ferent strengths, weaknesses, and 
goals. But there is one thing every 
Juniata men’s volleyball team has 
in common. The ability to win. 
This year’s team is no different. 

They are hoping to use their great 
play as of late as a springboard 
to another late season run into 
thew postseason. 

The team went into spring break 
on a hot streak winning five con¬ 
secutive matches, only dropping 
one set. 

“I think we played our most 
complete match of the year just 
before spring break. We had a 
conference play weekend down 
at Stevenson where we played 
very well,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore ‘02. 

“We ended by playing our first 
complete match from start to fin¬ 
ish where we were able to impose 
our will on the opponent in every 
aspect of the game.” 

The recent success has the team 
very confident in their abilities; 
they feel that they have the neces¬ 
sary pieces and mindset to make a 
run in the playoffs. 

With that being said, they are 
also remaining focused on the 
games still in front of them. 

“Right now our focus is on win¬ 
ning a conference championship. 
If we take care of business and win 
that we get an automatic playoff 


The players too, parallel this belief. 

“We know that we are capable 
of doing some special things, but 
we also understand that we can’t 
jump the gun. If we jus stay fo¬ 
cused and take things one day 
at a time the success will take 
care of itself,” said senior setter 
JohnAlmquist. 

While taking things one step 


at a time, the team believes that 
practice is key at this stage of 
the season. 

“If we want to achieve all of our 
goals we have to get in the gym and 
outwork everyone. As members of 
a team we have a responsibility to 
push our teammates. If someone is 
slacking we have to get them back 
on track so the team can keep mov¬ 
ing forward,” said outside hitter 
sophomore Alex McColgin. 


In addition to solid practice hab¬ 
its, a positive dynamic has also 
developed between the upperclass¬ 
men and underclassmen, which 
will ultimately help the team reach 
their goals. 

“Early in the year I had to learn 
the practice habits necessary to be 
successful. The older guys have 
done a great job of giving the 
younger players an example of 
how to approach the game. If ev¬ 




SNYDER’S RUN COTTAGE RENTALS 


3 Miles off Rt. 22, Huntingdon • 1 Mile to Raystown Lake Access 


Excellent Access To Fishing, Hunting and Boating. Daily, Weekend and Weekly Rates 

Fully Furnished, Air Conditioned, Dish TV, Tub and Shower, Refrigerator, Stove, Oven, Microwave, Linens, 
Kitchen Utensils, Picnic Table, Gas Grill, Gas Fireplace (in gray cottage). 

4 Cottages Sleep 2-6 and the Two-Story House Sleeps 10. Log Cabin Sleeps 3 (without stove/oven) 

Seasonal Boat Parking and Permanent Camping Sites Available. 

OPEN YEAR ROUND 

JSM REALTY 


50 Valley St., Lewistown, PA 17044 
1-800-633-1304 (Watson’s) • 717-994-1265 or 717-242-2721 


www.raystown. org 


eryone is locked in and going hard 
in practice then the games feel 
that much easier,” said freshman 
Eric McCarthy. 

This attitude toward practice has 
made Moore’s job much easier as 
well. Having players that are will¬ 
ing to work hard allow him to fo¬ 
cus on what the team needs to get 
better at. 

As a result they are able to work 
on those things in practice before 
opposing teams can exploit the 
weaknesses. 

“One area of focus is to con¬ 
tinue working on balance in our 
attack. We are really dominating 
in the middle, but we would like to 
expand that. We would like to in¬ 
crease productivity on the left side 
as well as offensive proficiency 
from the right side,” said Moore. 

“If we can do that, we will be 
more balanced and we would put 
more pressure on the other team 
from all areas.” 

It is important for the team 
to work hard in practice, but 
it has been a little different 
this year due to the change in con¬ 
ference schedule. 

Moore has had to try to get the 
most out of his players while trying 
to preserve their energy simultane¬ 
ously at times. 

“The schedule has been much 
more brutal on the players this 
season. They used to play single 
matches, but now they can play two 
matches in a day and up to three 
a weekend so it has been a tough 
transition. I think they have han¬ 
dled it well though,” said Moore. 

The players who competed un¬ 
der the previous format also feel 
this difference. 

“The schedule change has been 
tough on me since I got used to it 
being a certain way for so many 
years. It definitely takes a lot out 
of you, but we are all competi¬ 
tors so when it is time to play the 
fatigue goes out of the window,” 
saidAlmquist. 

That competitive nature is going 
to be very important coming down 
the stretch for the team. At this 
point in the season, many players 
are tired and therefore it will come 
down to who has the mental focus 
to push through and execute. 

“The team is going together right 
now. Each class has really matured 
and taken on more leadership. If 
we keep this up I think we will be 
in good shape,” said Moore. 

The team will look to continue 
its success this weekend in the 
Springfield College Tournament. 
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Facts about Elmo or something we 
know about Rick Santorum 



1. Thinks that going to college is “snobbish.” 

2. Wears pajamas to bed but spends the rest of the day in the nude. 

3. Thinks that bombing Iran will solve The War on Terror. 

4. Is widely loved and recognized by children. 

5. Wants to outlaw pom. 

6. Thinks Congress needs more play dates between Democrats and 
Republicans so they can share and sing songs. 

7. Lives by the philosophy: give love and you shall receive love. 

8. Does not believe in evolution. 

9. Won the longest giggle award on the Golden Grover Awards. 

10. Has no serious chance of becoming president. 



Column Headline will go in here 


By Martha Carpenter 


It never fails. I’m sitting in my 
room, working diligently like 
a proper student, when my cell 
phone rings. Naturally I am cov¬ 
ered in books and papers, and in 
order to make sure I don’t lose 
any pages, a strategy of elbows 
and feet must come into play. We 
are so conditioned to receive texts 
that when our phones actually ring 
it is one of the most startling life 
events, especially if you have the 
Cantina theme as your ringtone. 

The chaos has passed; I have 
convinced my mom that I am eat¬ 
ing and sleeping at regular inter¬ 
vals and hung up. I look down; 
ready to get back to work, when I 
realize that my pencil is nowhere 
to be seen. The hand that was hold¬ 
ing it dashed out to save the pages 
of Gogol, while my other hand 
scrambled for my cell. For all I 
knew my pencil was flung across 
the room. 15 minutes later I find it 


lodged in my ponytail, put there no 
doubt with a split second thought 
that I would easily find it there. An 
hour post-phone call, I get back 
to work. That’s a whole hour that 
could have been spent staring at 
the internet. One whole hour. 

This process, of course hap¬ 
pens daily, with a plethora of much 
needed objects. For example, 
glasses. At night I always try to 
put them in the same place, so that 
when I wake up in the pitch black 
of o’ dark thirty I don’t have to 
stub my toes and evoke the wrath 
of The Roommate, in an attempt 
to find the very thing I am nearly 
blind without. 

More times than I would like 
to admit, in a fit of studying pas¬ 
sion, I fall asleep with my specs 
plastered to my face. More times 
that I would like to admit, I wake 
up and sprawl around blindly pat¬ 
ting surfaces until The Roommate, 
smiling sadly, asks me if I can see. 
I try not to look too embarrassed. 


You have to wonder about your 
life when it gets so busy that when 
things aren’t placed in just the right 
spots, you can’t function. It’s like 
in Baker when they switch the 
BBQ sauce and the ketchup con¬ 
tainers, and everyone inadvertently 
puts BBQ sauce on their grease- 
flies. And by everyone I mean me, 
because I do it almost every time. 

It has come to that point in the 
semester when everyone has their 
routine down. 

So here is some friendly advice; 
if you want to mess with your 
peers, rearrange their room. Just 
shift everything to the left, mir¬ 
ror image all the things on their 
desk. Then move it all back. Wait a 
week. Do it again. You’ll get rid of 
that pesky roommate in no time! I 
am pretty sure that Baker switches 
those containers, just to see those 
four out of ten kids look downtrod¬ 
den. It’s their subtle way of biting 
their thumbs back at we who talk 
so deploringly about the food. 


UP, THUMBS DOWtf(^ 


Thumbs down to the student who tarn- 


eaused two fire alarms Saturday night 
in South. St Patrick’s day is for wear¬ 
ing green, not smoking it. 

Thumbs up to “T-Kep’s special sauce” 
at the PAWS-ghetti dinner, it was the 
best we’ve ever tasted. 


Thumbs down to the sunbathers in 
bikinis on the quad, you’re just asking 
to get wet. 











uWt tAt 


Have you ever thoufht about our 
purpose ie the universe? 


j/Hfeah, but your paper is stilt 
IV due tomorrow. y 


We*re this eae, titty spook itt tbe 
middle of a vast sea of stars aad planets 


Hone of our earthly 
problems amouat to 
V anything! 
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Master Plan renovations officially unveiled 

Proposal includes Knox Stadium, Ellis Hall, Brumbagh Academic Center, new dorm 


By Seth Ruggiero 


Juniata officially unveiled its 
Campus Master Plan on Thurs¬ 
day, March 29th in Neff Lecture 
Hall. The plan is a blueprint for 
renovations and improvements on 
Juniata’s campus within the next 
20 years. 

Rob Yelnosky, vice president 
for finance and operations, pre¬ 
sented the public with insight into 
the proposed improvements. 

“We started this process in Feb¬ 
ruary of last year,” said Yelnosky. 
“The plan is looking at what could 
be. So they look at the campus 
footprint as a whole to find what 
opportunities might be. The plan 
will change. The last time we did 
this was 1991. It included things 
like the science center and the the¬ 
ater, but not the exact places they 
ended up.” 


The master plan has been in the 
development stages for multiple 
years and is split into two sub¬ 
groups. The first phase focuses on 
the 0 to 5 year horizon and the sec¬ 
ond phase includes the subsequent 
15 years. 

Outlined in the 0 to 5 year plan is 
new or renovated academic facili¬ 
ties, residence halls, athletic facili¬ 
ties, parking and pedestrian routes 
and entrances to campus. 

“I think they’ve done a really 
great job assessing the campus’s 
needs presently and in the future,” 
said junior Rob Strauss, member 
of the master plan’s student com¬ 
mittee. “Although I won’t be here 
to experience most of the changes, 
Juniata is definitely heading in the 
right direction.” 

The first renovations are sched¬ 
uled to begin immediately upon 
graduation in May, as Knox Sta¬ 


dium’s grass will become artificial 
field turf. 

“Aesthetics are very impor¬ 
tant on any college campus,” said 
Tim Launtz, head football coach. 
“While Knox is very well kept, a 
turf field will enhance this side of 
campus and its appearance. I’m 
sure there are some old-school 
guys out there who like to play on 
grass, but after this fall, they’re few 
and far between with the amount 
of rain we got.” 

The field’s renovation will ben¬ 
efit current students and should be 
complete by the fall semester, as 
the football and field hockey teams 
will be the primary users. 

As athletes and students need 
to replenish their bodies’, a newly 
renovated Baker Refectory will 
give them that option. 

“We have recognized that doing 
things inside Ellis to enhance Ellis 


would be great,” said Yelnosky. 
“So, for next fall, we’re looking at 
dong some major renovations in 
Baker. Possibly, a pizza area with 
open flame and high top chairs so 
you can look in as the pizza is be¬ 
ing made, as well as other ideas.” 

Aside from athletics and cui¬ 
sine, the master plan will expand 
student housing on campus. An 
upper classmen residence hall will 
be constructed on the comer of 
College Avenue and Cold Springs 
Road, utilizing the location of the 
current ceramic studio. 

Half of this three-storied struc¬ 
ture will offer students six suites. 
Included in these suites will be five 
single rooms, two bathrooms and 
a kitchen, making these rooms un¬ 
like any other on Juniata’s campus. 
The other half of the building will 
include 48 single rooms disbursed 
among the three levels. 


Nearly 80 students will be able 
to live within its walls when it 
opens in the fall of ’ 13 or ’ 14. 

“I think it’s a really good idea to 
add more upper classmen dorms,” 
said freshman Robby Higgins. 
“Seniors that don’t want to live off 
campus don’t really have many op¬ 
tions and take away housing from 
underclassmen who need to stay 
on campus. I’ll definitely consider 
living there if it’s done by my se¬ 
nior year.” 

Also available within this struc¬ 
ture will be a small sandwich 
shop or food court and possibly a 
fitness room. 

“Wow, that is really exciting,” 
said junior Hannah Breen. “I was 
abroad first semester and came 
back with no roommate. So, I think 
it’s a great idea to add single rooms 


► see MASTER PLAN page 3 


Quidditch Team 

Rules state bringyourown broom 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


Dr. Matt Beaky, Nick Stone-Weiss, and Dr. James Borgardt stand next to the telescope they plan to have restored 
to its original glory by the upcoming fall semester. This telescope is over one hundred years old and was custom 
built just for Juniata in 1908. Stone-Weiss plans to help restore the telescope to working order in its original 
black color. 

Bogardt journeys to the past 

Physics department restores century-old telescope 


By Gavin Edgerton 


The Juniata College Quid- 
ditch Club team, The Raging 
Ridgebacks, is gaining momen¬ 
tum at Juniata as an established 
club program. 

The sport of Quidditch is 
based off of the popular book 
series “Harry Potter” and 
according to junior and Quidditch 
Club cofounder, Hillary King, 
finding athletic students that are 
into the Potter series was easy on 
Juniata’s campus. 

Sophomore quidditch player, 
Anshu Chawla said, “The quid¬ 
ditch team started last year with 
Hillary King and me. Hillary ap¬ 
proached me and asked if I would 
like to start a quidditch team. We 
got equipment and we advertised 
at Lobsterfest.” 

Despite not being a fan of Harry 
Potter, King said, “I worked in a 
library in high school and a group 
of kids decided to start a team 
and I was captain of my team. 
When I got here I missed playing 
so I helped start the club and it’s 
so much fun. When everybody 
is getting into it the game is very 
competitive. You get really nasty 
bruises, but it’s a blast.” 

According to King the necessary 
equipment is six hula hoops, three 
on each side of the field, seven 
brooms per team, one volleyball 
call a quaffle during play, two 
dodge balls called bludgers, and 
a tennis ball with a sock. While 


playing quidditch everyone except 
for the snitch needs to run with a 
broom in between his or her legs. 
If a chaser throws the ‘quaffle’ 
through a hoop ten team points are 
earned, and grabbing the tennis 
ball out from the snitch is 30 team 
points and ends the game. 

Earlier this year, the Raging 
Ridgebacks picked up their first 
regular season win at a tournament 
held by Penn State. 

“We won against Kutztown and 
we tied against the Jetpack Ninja 
Dinosaurs from Space, but unfor¬ 
tunately we did not participate in 
the elimination round because our 
team was pretty tired. Most teams 
are more than twice our size,” 
said Chawla. 

Following the win this season 
the Raging Ridgebacks have start¬ 
ed fundraising to gain awareness 
of the program and get more club 
members. Chawla is hoping to 
gain more members because each 
team needs to have seven players 
on the field at a time. 

“Quidditch is a very intensive 
sport and our team is not large 
enough right now so everyone 
gets tired really fast. There’s 
a lot of running and tackling,” 
Chawla said, “There’s a place for 
everyone. If you want to throw 
a ball around you can be a chas¬ 
er, if you want to throw a ball at 
people you can be a beater and if 
you like to run you can be a snitch 


► see QUIDDITCH page 3 


By Diane Nguyen 


For the past several decades, a 
Brashear telescope had been put 
aside and left unused in a closet. 
A Brashear telescope is a refract¬ 
ing telescope that uses a combi¬ 
nation of lenses and an eyepiece 
for observation. Members of the 
physics department are currently 
collaborating in order to repair 
the centuiy-old telescope into 
working order. 

“I think it’s a really cool idea, 
especially because the old tele¬ 
scopes are a lot different from what 
we use today,” said sophomore 
Virginia Robbins. 

Dr. James Borgardt, William W. 
Woolford Professorship, initiated 
this restoration project. Borgardt 
first noticed the telescope 10 years 
ago when he first came to the Col¬ 


lege. 

“I always thought it was just a 
really beautiful instrument, but it 
wasn’t taken care of in terms of the 
aesthetics of it. So, it was tarnished 
and things like that, and it was 
missing a couple of parts. I didn’t 
know how old it was or the history 
of it,” said Borgardt. 

During a trip last year to the 
Colorado Plateau for the Remote 
Field Course, Borgardt recognized 
the same model at an observa¬ 
tory. “I came back and started 
digging through information and 
found out some of the history of 
our telescope, and it’s an interest¬ 
ing history. So I thought it would 
be a good idea to refinish it, get it 
to the beautiful state that it was in, 
put it on display and then use it for 
observing for astronomy or public 
outreach,” said Borgardt. 


When asked why he wanted 
to restore the telescope, Borgardt 
said, “Juniata is about liberal arts 
education, and I think this is a case 
where you have history because 
the telescope is just old, and you 
have the art of it because it’s a 
well-made telescope. It has a nice 
economy of scale, it’s efficient and 
it has that artistic quality to it.” 

“Also, being able to bring it out 
where little kids can look through 
it would give them that sense 
of history. It’s kind of like how 
some people like old computers 
to see where things come from. I 
think it just has a lot of intersec¬ 
tion with a lot of liberal arts pieces: 
art, history and just knowledge,” 
said Borgardt. 

The telescope, now close to 105 
► see TELESCOPE page 4 
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Eco-House proves big success among students 

EverGREEN provides opportunity for residents to live green, promote self-sustainability 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 


The everGREEN Eco-House at 1610 Moore Street provides an alternative style of themed living for its residence. 
A sustainable interior of the home allows its residents to live an eco-friendly lifestyle. The lack of cars out front 
and several bicycles across the property are evidence to its resident’s preferred green style of living. 


By Patrick McEvoy 


Over the course of the past aca¬ 
demic year, 12 students have been 
living in Juniata’s own Eco-House 
where students came together to 
reside in an ecologically friendly 
manner. This in turn has left each 
member of the house with his or 
her own experience. 

Members of the house said 
that there were never any rules or 
standards of living that needed to 
be abided by, but those that were 
living there tried to live as ecologi¬ 
cally friendly as possible. This in¬ 
cluded various acts such as turning 
lights off when people were not in 
the room, shorter showers, recy¬ 
cling and many other small tasks. 

“If I can do anything to live sus¬ 
tainably, I try to do it and it seemed 
that there were a lot of opportuni¬ 
ties there to try and make the house 
and community greener,” said 
sophomore Ellie Coppes. 

According to Coppes, living in 
the Eco-House builds awareness 
for the environment and is a great 
way to meet people with similar 
ideas and interests. 

“I used to hang out there a lot 
in the beginning of the spring 
semester from 2010-2011 and I 
came to really like what they were 
doing and I decided that I wanted 
to help continue it,” said senior 
Alex Olthoff. 

Olthoff said there was a sense of 
community amongst the members 
of the house and that everyone had 
become very close friends, result¬ 
ing in a more positive experience. 

Senior Marysa Milinichik 
shared this positive experience. 
“Living with people who have the 
same ideas and hopes as you do, 


trying to leave a very small impact 
on the environment is very nice,” 
said Milinichik. 

“I wanted to do something sus¬ 
tainable and ecologically friendly 
with my time here so I figured 
living in a house with people that 
have the same mentality would 
help me accomplish my goals,” 
said Milinichik. 

Sophomore Lauren Rubin came 
upon the Eco-House when her 
roommate, junior Kenya Thomp¬ 
son, looked into possibly living 
there. Rubin was intrigued when 
members of the house were build¬ 
ing thefr own walkway using tree 
logs that surrounded the house. 

“The idea of being self-sus- 
tainable was very attractive and 
learning how to create what you 
made from what’s around you,” 
said Rubin. 

When referring to other mem¬ 
bers of the house, Rubin said, 
“Everyone gets along really well 
and we’ve come together on a few 
projects. It’s nice to get an idea of 
what other people’s perspectives 
are on the environment.” 

Despite the fact that members of 
the house had positive experiences 
while living in the Eco-House, 
there were many future changes 
that students would like to see. 

“We need to work on saving 
water because I think that’s an is¬ 
sue that above all is going to be re¬ 
ally important in the next couple of 
years and one of the defining char¬ 
acteristics of an eco-house should 
be its conservation of water,” 
aid Olthoff. 

Olthoff had some creative ideas 
for the house as well. “Personally, 
I would like to see exercise ma¬ 
chines that can be used to power 


the house,” said Olthoff Olthoff 
even had the idea of a “rowing ma¬ 
chine” that a resident could use to 
produce electricity for the house. 

Members of the house admitted 
they had not completed as many 
environmental projects as they had 
hoped. “The house does need a lot 
of work in terms of being more 
sustainable and benefitting the 
environment more, but hopefully 
that will be happening in the next 
couple of years,” said Rubin. 

It was often quite difficult to 
complete projects due to the fact 
that outside help was necessary. 
“It is more so us tracking down the 
right people who can help us with 
our projects. If we could cut that 


down to have those connections in 
place it would be easier to start up 
projects,” said Milinichik. 

Disorganization within the 
house was also a key factor pre¬ 
venting projects from completion. 
“I feel we need to find a plan of 
what we want to do and follow 
through with it,” said Coppes. 
Coppes stated that without the 
proper planning, projects can be 
very difficult to set up. 

Throughout this, a new patio 
was constructed by the members 
of the house earlier this year. The 
house has also been working on 
plans to build a greenhouse and 
may be able to start building proc- 
by the end of the semester. 


“We want to show that students 
can build something easily and 
that you can sustain it yourself,” 
said Coppes. 

Members of the house hope to 
follow through with their plans for 
die future so that they may com¬ 
plete various projects and produce 
a “green” environment to live in. 

“I definitely feel they should 
keep the house on task with its 
environmental goals. I don’t want 
to see it turn into just another off- 
campus housing arrangement, 
but in order to do that people on 
campus need to know more about 
the Eco-house before they decide 
whether or not they would want to 
live there,” said Rubin. 



Baker Party 


PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Tara Brumbaugh won a Juniata T-shirt as her prize by following So- 
dexo’s Twitter in Toga Party hosted in Baker on March 21th, 2012. 


Juniata’s security breach 

Spammers cause block in Intenet, account domains 


By Kayci Nelson 


Juniata College experienced a 
security breach mid-March when 
the College’s email domain was 
blacklisted due to phishing at¬ 
tempts on the Juniata server. 

Blacklist is another name for a 
list of email or IP addresses that 
originate from spammers. Com¬ 
panies use blacklists to filter un¬ 
wanted emails. Email applications 
are usually equipped with these 
filtering features. 

“Every server on the internet has 
an address. When your server has 
been doing something bad on the 
internet then you get blacklisted. 
Addresses are placed on this list 
that other organizations look at as 
well,” said Anne Wood, director 
of campus network and security. 
“Since our server was blacklisted, 
other mail servers can look at this 
particular blacklist and block us on 
their server as well.” 

To become blacklisted by a 
server, a domain must have nu¬ 
merous emails flagged as SPAM 
by receivers. Users cannot send 
emails from that address when 
they are blacklisted. 

“This is one of the worst occur¬ 
rences of phishing I have ever seen 
on our server. It happened because 
there are people out there target¬ 
ing different groups of email ad¬ 
dresses,” said Wood. “In this case, 
some person created an email that 


asked students for their username 
and password to their email ac¬ 
counts. If they did not respond, the 
email claimed their account would 
be deleted.” 

Phishing is the acquisition of 
information such as usernames, 
passwords and credit card details. 
Hackers are disguised as trustwor¬ 
thy sources via electronic media. 

“I see emails like that all the 
time. I usually just delete them 
though. I figure I will get a vi¬ 
rus if I open them,” said senior 
JeffGring. 

When phishers obtain creden¬ 
tials, they have access to the per¬ 
son’s email account. Phishers then 
send SPAM from the individual’s 
email address. They formulate 
their spamming according to the 
restraints on the email account. 

“We were going through the 
server log over spring break and 
noticed a lot of people receiving 
the phishing email. We sent an ad¬ 
visory that warned students to be¬ 
ware of this particular email,” said 
Wood. “Only two students ended 
up with their accounts hacked. 
When this happens, we have to 
disable die account and make a 
new username and password for 
the person.” 

Phishing is carried out through 
email spoofing or instant messag¬ 
ing. Hackers exploit the poor us¬ 
ability of web security technolo¬ 
gies. 


“Students should not click on 
any links within an email that are 
from unidentified organizations or 
people that are not associated with 
the actual company,” said senior 
Aimee Reinaker. “You can usually 
tell from the subject line whether 
the organization or company 
is fake.” 

Social web sites, auction, sites 
and online payment processors 
are used to deceive unsuspecting 
people. These sites direct users to 
enter details on their identical site, 
not the real website. 

“If personal information is given 
to phishers by email users on cam¬ 
pus, which there are approximately 
2000 of us so it is bound to happen 
unfortunately, then those accounts 
will turn into spamming accounts 
themselves,” said Zachiaiy Fultz, 
solutions center technical leader. 

Spam filters on email reduce the 
number of phishing emails that 
reach inboxes. Usually, SPAM is 
unsolicited advertisements. Mar¬ 
keters hire underground hackers to 
get their message across through 
servers that are not blacklisted. 

“I get a lot of SPAM in my 
SPAM folders throughout my 
different email address. Usu¬ 
ally, die SPAM filters catch the 
emails though,” said sophomore 
Anthony Glossner. 

Email servers have their own set 


► see BLACKLISTED page 5 
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Improvements start in May 


► from MASTER PLAN page 1 

to campus. Plus, no other dorm has 
food or a fitness room. I’m just 
wondering what they’re going to 
do about the ceramic studio.” 

Art students should not fret over 
losing the current ceramic studio, 
as the 0 to 5 year plan calls for a 
new art structure as well. 

“The art building would go 
where the tennis courts are in front 
of Tussey and Terrace; in that 
general location,” said Yelnosky. 
“That would provide for studio 
art, and other classrooms and of¬ 
fices. We also talked about having 
an arch that would line up with the 
cloister arch.” 

Not only is the art department 
making strides, the music de¬ 
partment’s future sounds right 
on pitch. 

“The new music building is 
designed to go where the park¬ 
ing lot beside Oiler Hall is and 
the libraiy,” said Yelnosky. “That 
parking lot would be gone and 
we would replace it with parking 
across the street where the old Swi- 


gart building is now. We’dtearthat 
down and put in more parking.” 

This two-story building would 
include large rehearsal space and 
independent practice areas, as well 
as offices and other classrooms. 

Directly across Moore Street, 
Brumbaugh Academic Cen¬ 
ter’s somewhat raggedy appear¬ 
ance is in need of a face life, 
and will get one. The timeline for 
construction, though, seems to be 
up in the air. 

“We have the money for the 
planning in BAC, but not for 
the execution,” said Yelnosky. 
“BAC’s renovations will be done 
in phases and is somewhat unde¬ 
termined when it will happen.” 

The remainder of provisions 
within the five-year plan includes 
improved campus entrances at 
major arrival points as well as the 
possible rerouting of roads on and 
around campus. 

“I’m really excited to watch 
how the campus transforms in the 
upcoming years,” said Higgins. 
“It’s nice to see that my future here 
is bright.” 


Storytelling 



PARK /JUNIATIAN 

Juniata College’s American students joined international students from Russia, Mexico, Afghanistan and 
Panama, to rehearse their county’s traditional rituals through poetry, song and dance in TNT Lounge. 


Sodexo compared to local eateries for best deal 

Prices, quality, quantity of food used to evaluate nine Huntingdon establishments 


By Adam Lescallette 


Sodexo, the main foodservice 
company for Juniata, provides 
meals for students and staff dur¬ 
ing the academic year. Meal plans 
on campus vary in cost, and with 
other food options available near¬ 
by, determining the most cost- 
effective way of securing food can 
be complex. 

Eating at Baker Refectory once 
is equal to using one meal on 
a meal plan, but there is no set 
amount of food a person would 
get by eating there. Using meal ex¬ 
change at Eagles Landing gets the 
buyer a finite amount of food and 
still counts as one meal. 

According to Hal McLaugh¬ 
lin, general manager of Sodexo, 
there is no average cost per meal 
plan meal. “It depends on the meal 
plan,” said McLaughlin. “The 
more meals there are on the plan, 
the less each meal costs.” 

Currently, any student on meal 
plan one is paying an average of 
approximately $7.75 per meal. For 
meal plan two, the price is about 
$8.85; for plan three, the price is 
about $9; for plan four, $8.75; for 
plan five, $7.90. 


Further, students who have a 
meal plan but are not eating all of 
their meals are losing money on 
Hie uneaten food. This is because 
the meal plan covers all of the 
potential food that can be bought 
during a semester. If the meals go 
uneaten, then the money is being 
spent on virtually nothing. 

Freshman TJ Watkins takes 
advantage of his meal plan when 
possible. “If we know we’re gonna 
go out, we usually get food from 
Muddy and put it in the fridge be¬ 
fore we go,” said Watkins. 

Even though it may seem like 
Sodexo has no competition be¬ 
cause on-campus students must 
buy a meal plan, competition still 
exists. “You didn’t have to choose 
a meal plan, but you did,” said 
McLaughlin about students who 
live off campus. There are many 
other options in Huntingdon, such 
as Sheetz,, Subway, and other fast 
food chains. 

“At Muddy, you only have so 
many choices, but if you go any¬ 
where else you can pick where you 
go and what you get,” said Wat¬ 
kins, “I like eating there, but some¬ 
times a little change is needed.” 
The competition comes mostly 


from preference of the consumer. 

Freshman Oliver Herrine feels 
strongly for his preferences. “I 
don’t use my meals often, and I 
guess the prices for DCB are simi¬ 
lar to other places, but I still pre¬ 
fer making my own food,” said 
Herrine. “Making it for myself is 
always cheapest, and I like how it 
tastes a lot more.” 

Sophomore Gabby Cannon 
said, “I like the food you can get 
at Sheetz, for example, better. The 
price differences usually aren’t 
enough to make me pick one place 
over another.” 

The main debate is cost-effec¬ 
tiveness for how much food is be¬ 
ing bought. Baker Refectory offers 
theoretically infinite food for one 
meal, so the cost does not mat¬ 
ter, and it is always the best deal 
for cost-effectiveness. However, 
on-campus eating locations like 
Eagles’ Landing, Jitters and Cafe a 
la Carte offer smaller-portion meal 
plan choices and DCB items. 

Many of the fast food restau¬ 
rants offer things like small burg¬ 
ers and fries for under $2, while 
places like Original Italian Pizza 
sell entire pizzas and subs for $10 
or more. Sodexo eateries can be 


much less expensive or much more 
expensive, depending on which 
food item is chosen. 

For example, Subway sells an 
8oz cup of soup for $3.69 while 
the same size cup of soup can be 
bought at Eagles’ Landing for 
$1.75. A small dessert pie from 
Weis can be bought for $2.99 or 
from Eagles’ Landing for $2.45, 
but a Burger King or McDonald’s 
version of the pie can be bought 
for $1.59. 

“Giant sells the same sushi they 
sell at Muddy for something like 
$4 less. I’m pretty sure it’s the 
same brand and everything,” said 
Cannon. 

A three-piece chicken tender 
meal can be bought from Eagle’s 
Landing for about $5.50, and 20 
chicken nuggets can be bought 
from McDonald’s for $4.99. The 
difference may be in the quality of 
the food, according to McLaugh¬ 
lin. “The meat they use probably 
isn’t 100% what they say it is. 
[But] we don’t use additives, our 
company doesn’t allow it,” said 
McLaughlin. 

The lowest possible average 
cost for a meal plan meal is around 
$7.75, while places like Wal-Mart 


and Weis can sell much more than 
a full meal for the same price. “$5 
at a grocery store will buy you a 
lot more than $5 at Muddy, same 
thing with fast food,” said Cannon. 

“If I had to choose, I’d rather 
spend my money on anything but 
Sodexo or fast food because it 
costs way more than food I could 
make for myself and get at a gro¬ 
cery store,” said Herrine. 

“We’re not here to gouge any¬ 
body,” said McLaughlin about 
potential costliness of Sodexo food 
items. “But if students didn’t throw 
food [away], I bet meal plans 
wouldn’t go up as much.” 

According to McLaughlin, stu¬ 
dents actually do affect the cost 
of their food with how much they 
waste. If more waste is expected, 
more food has to be bought to 
make up for the food one person 
wastes, because another person 
could have eaten it instead. This 
ultimately makes meal plan costs 
higher. 

Regardless of the large vari¬ 
ability in food prices, it often 
goes unnoticed. Watkins said, 
“I’ll walk away with a frill stom¬ 
ach either way, so the cost isn’t a 
big concern.” 


Raging Ridgebacks seeks players to reach dream of world cup 


► from QUIDDITCH page 1 

or a seeker. “You have three chas¬ 
ers on each team and they’re play¬ 
ing handball. They tackle each oth¬ 
er and try and get a ball through a 
hoop for ten team points. Guarding 
the three hopes on each side is a 
keeper and they can tackle people. 
You have to remember that every¬ 
body who is playing, except for the 
snitch is carrying a broom between 
their legs while all of this is hap¬ 
pening. On each team there are 
also two beaters who throw dodge 
balls at the chasers. If you get hit 
with the [dodge ball] bludger you 
drop the ball and run back to touch 
the hoop on your side to simu¬ 
late falling off your broom,” said 


Chawla. 

While all of this action is hap¬ 
pening on the field, the game 
heats up outside of the main 
play. “Off the field a seeker is 
chasing the snitch. The field is 
basically as big as our entire cam¬ 
pus, but the main play is in a small 
area with three hoops on either 
end. The snitch is dressed in yel¬ 
low with a sock and tennis ball 
tucked into the back of his pants. 
The seeker tries to grab that tennis 
ball to simulate catching the snitch. 
Catching the snitch is tough for 
die seekers.” 

“Catching the snitch ends the 
game so it’s very intense at that 
moment. The snitch is worth 30 
points and it’s a game changer. 


The other day we were down 60 to 
20 and if I had caught the snitch at 
that moment we would have lost so 
I waited until right after we scored 
and when I caught the snitch the 
game ended as a tie instead of a 
loss,” said Chawla. 

According to King, hav¬ 
ing practices with more atten¬ 
dance is required to make the 
program better. Less than ten 
quidditch players show up to a 
typical Ridgeback practice while 
other teams usually have upwards 
of 30 members. 

“The program is pickup games 
right now. Whenever people can 
come they come it’s just a BYOB, 
bring your own broom game. To 
establish a program we need more 


people at each practice,” said King. 

According to Chawla, while 
attendance at practice may be 
low at times the work ethic is 
ahvays high. 

“Our practices are running 
drills, throwing and catching 
drills and then tackling drills. 
A big part of the game is rugby 
tackling, head on one handed. 
We’ve seen people get hurt in 
the games, it’s a very physi¬ 
cal game. You will get tackled,” 
said Chawla. 

The future of the Juniata 
Quidditch program is looking 
bright. Chawla said, “I think our 
club has a positive future. We 
started fundraising and gaining 
awareness, plus we have matches 


lined up against Penn State and 
big programs. It’s just tough right 
now because we don’t have ev¬ 
eryone on the team so we have 
to set up our schedules around 
when we can get as many people 
as possible. We are scheduling 
games around people not the other 
way around.” 

Chawla said, “Hopeful¬ 
ly by the time I graduate we 
can be established enough to 
be a part of the International 
Quidditch Association PQA] 
and go to the World Cup 
in New York. About 150 
teams show up and it would be 
great to have an established pro¬ 
gram that can join the IQA and 
compete in the World Cup.” 
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Service makes a difference 

Juniata community assists our impoverished town 


By James Dulaney 


Faced with problems of poverty 
in Huntingdon, through the use of 
community service organizations, 
Juniata students do what they can 
to help improve lives in the town. 
Huntingdon County is one of the 
poorest in the state, with an eco¬ 
nomic ranking of 61 out of 67, and 
has felt the sting of the recent eco¬ 
nomic downturn and the shutting 
down of local factories. 

‘‘Volunteering is important no 
matter what die poverty level of 
a community is,” said senior Bri- 
anne Rowan, who works primarily 
with Habitat for Humanity and the 
Huntingdon Community Center 
teaching gymnastics. “That being 
said, if the community is particu¬ 
larly impoverished, then of course, 
diere are going to be more people 
who could really use your help.” 

Multiple Registered Student 
Oganizations (RSOs) either focus 
on community service and fun¬ 
draising or put on events in this 
nature. Rugby’s annual Meat Mar¬ 
ket and various organizations that 
contribute to Relay for Life are just 
some examples of how the Juniata 
community gives back. 

Juniata students who log at least 
120 hours of community service 
before graduation can receive a 
community service distinction on 
their diploma. This service must 
be performed unpaid and non- 
credit and can be done whenever 
and wherever the student wishes, 
including over the summer time. 

Community Service/Service 
Learning Coordinator Abbey 
Baird works with RSOs and stu¬ 
dent AmeriCorps members to 
organize charity events. Baird 
stresses the importance of students 
and RSOs to die functionality of 
these groups. 

“In Huntingdon, there are a lot 
of small non-profits that rely on 
volunteers, so students are a huge 
resource to the Huntingdon com¬ 
munity,” said Baird. “If you have a 
college town in a more urban area, 
the non-profits are much different. 


Huntingdon has a lot of non-profits 
with one person or five person of¬ 
fices, fairly small.” 

Huntingdon’s size does have its 
positive aspects, however. “One of 
the benefits of being a small com¬ 
munity is the ability to easily offer 
assistance if you are in the posi¬ 
tion to do so,” said Robin Binder 
Heath, attorney-at-law and Lec¬ 
turer in Business Administration. 

Heath has lived in Huntingdon 
on and off since her father Freder¬ 
ick Moore Binder was president of 
Juniata in die 1970s and has prac¬ 
ticed law in town since 2010, giv¬ 
ing her a keen insight into life in 
Huntingdon. She stresses the im¬ 
portance of education in Hunting¬ 
don’s future development. 

“Education is an essential build¬ 
ing block. We are fortunate to 
have an excellent public school 
system with dedicated adminis¬ 
trators and teachers,” says Heath. 
“Budget cuts by the state are 
crippling rural districts, thus I am 
involved with the Education Foun¬ 
dation, [a charity which assists] 
to provide mini-grants to teachers 
to provide programs and supplies 
diat districts can no longer afford 
to fund.” 

Baird also notes the importance 
of education. “The better we edu¬ 
cate people, the more likely they 
are to get out of the situation of 
poverty.” 

Heath realizes a connection 
between Juniata, the Huntingdon 
community and the furthering of 
education. “Juniata is an integral 
part of die community and the 
more interactive the college and 
the town become, the better the 
community as a whole becomes,” 
she says. “Through better and 
more diversified education, we can 
give our young adults and citizens 
more tools for success in future.” 

Junior Natiian Salamone is 
a very active volunteer in the 
Huntingdon community, some¬ 
thing he has continued from 
his time in high school. Over 
the past three years at Juniata, Sal¬ 
amone has given his time to Bon¬ 


ner leaders. 

Cathohc Council and die many 
community service programs it 
undertakes, Relay-for-Life, Juniata 
blood drives and countless other 
noble causes. Through this com¬ 
munity service, he has come in 
contact with less fortunate people 
in Huntingdon and realizes the dif¬ 
ferences that a college outreach 
can make in people’s lives. 

“We often overlook the pov¬ 
erty in Huntingdon. In Hunting¬ 
don there are homeless people 
on the streets. There are people 
who require help, and not just 
community service [for instance, 
the services offered by Hunting¬ 
don House for battered women],” 
said Salamone. 

“The one way you always deal 
with situations like poverty and 
despair is by letting people know 
it exists,” said Salamone. “Spread¬ 
ing the word is a great first step and 
from there you move on to com¬ 
munity service. Every little thing 
really does matter; people underes¬ 
timate the factor of what one per¬ 
son can do.” 

Community service also stands 
as a way to make inroads between 
the Juniata community and the 
Huntingdon community. “Com¬ 
munity service is an excellent 
thing to do as a college student. It 
is good to connect with the com¬ 
munity, but also you often don’t 
get off-campus, so it’s a good op¬ 
portunity to do that,” said Baird. 

“[Juniata] shouldn’t be its own 
world,” said Rowan. “If we are 
living entirely in the JC bubble, 
then we are missing something.” 
Rowan notes how working at the 
community center helped famil¬ 
iarize her with the Huntingdon 
community and introduced her to 
locals, regarding the school system 
and the community-at-large. 

For anyone interested in allevi¬ 
ating poverty in Huntingdon, Baird 
recommends volunteering with 
Habitat for Humanity, CareerLink 
or United Way, which raises mon¬ 
ey for 15 different agencies in the 
community. 


Fiesta Latina 



BESSIE WEISMAN/JUNIATIAN 


Top: Performances included two female flamenco dancers, one fe¬ 
male singer, and one guitar player. Bottom: Samantha Shaiman, 
Katie Graves, Liz Bernardo and Alyson Glass enjoy the empanadas. 


Brasheor’s 105 year old, handmade legacy to be reinvented 


► from TELESCOPE page 1 

years old, was made by Pittsburg- 
native, James A. Brashear. “He’s 
from Pennsylvania and was one of 
the preeminent top two telescope- 
makers in the country at the turn of 
the last century in the early 1900s,” 
said Borgardt. 

In his lifetime, Brashear 
built other instruments. “He 
was also someone who would 
build optical instruments during 
World War I like periscopes for 
ships. He also built the spectro¬ 
scope, something that analyses 
light, that Christian Doppler used 
to prove the expanding universe,” 
said Borgardt. 

Brashear had come to the Col¬ 
lege to give a lecture. “Haley’s 
Comet came through in 1910. He 
came here in 1908 to give a talk, 
and everyone said, ‘Man, it would 
be great if we had a telescope at the 
College,’” said Borgardt. 

According to Borgardt, “So, as I 
heard the story, 500 people gave a 
dollar each in 1908 money, it was 
no small amount back then, and 
they commissioned him to build 


the telescope.” 

As technology became more 
modem, the telescope was used 
less and less. “This thing hasn’t 
been used in decades in any mean¬ 
ingful way. I think the last time it 
was used was to look at Haley’s 
Comet in 1986.” said Borgardt. 

In contrast to the new telescopes, 
Brashear built Juniata’s telescope 
with his own hands. According to 
Borgardt, there are about 80 to 100 
Brashear telescopes in existence. 

“The new telescopes are good 
quality, but mass-produced, com¬ 
mercial and consumer-driven 
products,” said Dr. Matthew 
Beaky, assistant professor of 
physics. Beaky, who teaches the 
astronomy course at the College, 
will collaborate with Borgardt in 
restoring the telescope. 

“I think with the way things 
are going now with technology, 
it would be nice to go back to the 
days when we didn’t really use 
technology. It would be a good 
idea to restore something like [the 
old telescope] because it’s more 
meaningful. It’s fascinating to me 
because we keep buying the newer 


things, so it’s hard to find some¬ 
thing like that [telescope],” said 
sophomore Jennifer Arbella. 

Students who have taken the 
astronomy course with Beaky are 
also excited by this project. 

“It’s an interesting course. You 
learn a lot about how stars move 
and how they’re created and how 
they’re destroyed. It’s really inter¬ 
esting to learn the science behind 
something that you see every day 
but kind of take for gr anted,” said 
Robbins. 

As someone who has always 
been fascinated by astronomy, 
Beaky believes in the importance 
of the subject. “I think it’s impor¬ 
tant for people to be familiar with 
the world outside,” said Beaky. 

“In the same way we should 
know something about animals 
and plants and the atmosphere and 
the oceans, you should also know 
something about the sky and the 
nature of things that we see in the 
sky. It also helps us to get a better 
feel of our place in the universe,” 
said Beaky. 

Also working with Borgardt is 
freshman Nicholas Stone-Weiss. 


“I talked to Dr. Borgardt at the be¬ 
ginning of the first semester. He’s 
come up with different ideas for 

a 

I think it has a huge 
connection to philos¬ 
ophy and our place 
in the universe. 

-Dr. James Borgardt 


things for me to do,” said Stone- 
Weiss. 

Stone-Weiss will be involved 
with more of the hands-on work, 
which would include cleaning, 
polishing and oiling some of the 
parts. 

“I’m a physics major so I think 
this stuff is kind of interesting. It’s 
good to get to know the things we 
use in classes,” said Stone-Weiss. 

Part of the process of restoring 
this telescope is cleaning it and re¬ 
placing broken or missing pieces. 
“The process will have to involve 


cleaning the optics, and that would 
mean taking out the lens of the 
front of the telescope and taking it 
to Harrisburg,” said Beaky. 

According to Beaky, “There are 
people that will do the disassem¬ 
bling and careful cleaning of the 
surface of the lenses. I don’t trust 
myself to do that, so I’m going to 
leave that in expert hands.” 

There are also safety issues to 
consider. “It was originally done, 
using lead paint, and obviously we 
don’t want to use that now,” said 
Borgardt. 

Once the telescope is fully re¬ 
stored, a critical part of maintain¬ 
ing it would be keeping dust off of 
the optics. 

Other ways to maintain the tele¬ 
scope would include oiling the 
gears and buffing the brass. 

“I think it has a huge connec¬ 
tion to philosophy and our place 
in the universe. Brashear played 
a fundamental role in making the 
instrument that led people to see 
that die universe is expanding, so 
that was a major change in the way 
people envisioned the universe,” 
said Borgardt. 
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Email servers blacklisted 


► from BLACKLISTED page 2 

of blacklists. Organizations such 
as Verizon, Comcast and AOL 
also have their own blacklists. 
The military bases its removal 
policy off server reputation when 
servers request to be taken off 
their blacklist. 

“I started with the email black¬ 
lists first. You request removal 
on a website the organization or 
group provides. As long as the 
request is from a reputable source 
or an administrator, they usually 
will remove you from the list,” 
said Wood. “Verizon and Com¬ 
cast are more difficult because you 
have to speak with representatives 
directly on the phone and explain 
die situation.” 

Damages caused by phishing in¬ 
cluded denial of email access and 
financial loss. In one year, approxi¬ 
mately 1.2 million computers were 
affected by phishing. 

Legislation, training, public 
awareness and technical security 
are means of preventing phish¬ 
ing. The best way to prevent iden¬ 
tity theft is to be smart with your 
email account. 

“In the past, we have tried to pre¬ 
vent phishing scams on campus by 
providing training on Internet se¬ 


curity, raising awareness through 
CNS advisory reports and through 
die announcements. All we can 
really try to do is raise awareness 
and if we need to be more vigdant 
about it then that is what we will 
have to do,” said Fultz. 

To avoid phishing attempts, 
computer users should modify 
their browsing habits. When 
contacted about verification of 
an account, make sure the email 
originates from the actual com¬ 
pany. Additionally, if unsure 
of an email source, do not 
trust hyperlinks. 

“Another good way to tell if an 
email is a phishing scheme is if the 
sender says something about want¬ 
ing your personal information and 
tiieir email address is a Hotmail 
domain, not the actual company’s 
domain,” said Reinaker. “Juniata is 
doing die best they can. The big¬ 
gest vulnerability is the users. Pre¬ 
venting these scams is really about 
awareness for students, faculty 
and staff.” 

“The big thing about black¬ 
listing is that it is not as easy as 
turning a switch on and off from 
our end. It requires a lot of per¬ 
sonal contact and long, hard hours 
went into rectifying the problem,” 
said Fultz. 



Freedom Seder 


MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Sophomores Rob Dellamotta, Aaron Womer, Dave Milligan and Haldis Andersen enjoy some delicious Jew¬ 
ish cuisine at the Freedom Sedar on Wednesday, March 28th. The Freedom Sedar was hosted by Hillel, 
along with some support from the Planting Seeds program, and other religious alliances on campus. 


Uncovering retreats available to clubs, classes 

Cheap options for students to get away from everyday distractions, back to nature 


By Laura Bancroft 


Every year a number of differ¬ 
ent clubs and courses at Juniata 
College go on retreats to places 
like Patrick Lodge and Grove 
Farm. From the rugby team and 
the concert choir to the Story Tell¬ 
ing course and Campus Ministries, 
these retreats attract a variety of 
clubs and classes that are offered 
here at the College. 

“A lot of people go out because 
it is away from campus. It is a re¬ 
mote setting and so they will use it 
for team building and bonding. It 
is a getaway, a rustic cabin,” said 
Lotri Shideler, associate director 
of conferences and events. 

Clubs and classes have been 
retreating to Patrick Lodge and 
Grove Farm for years. Several 
coaches have taken their sports 
teams on many of these retreats in 
order to create a foundation upon 


which a bond is formed among the 
team members. 

Russ Shelley, Elma Stine Heck¬ 
ler professor of music, has been 
taking his concert choir class to 
Patrick Lodge for at least twice a 
year since 1991. “It is an opportu¬ 
nity to get students off campus and 
get them in a wonderful setting,” 
said Shelley. 

Many clubs such as AWOL, 
the gay-straight alliance club, 
take a retreat several times a 
year in order to get to know one 
another better. “Retreats are just 
a really nice way to kind of give 
back to the members in our club 
for all of their help,” said junior 
Corby Hess. 

According to Hess, “We usually 
do one at the beginning of the year 
as a time to get to know new mem¬ 
bers. We also do one at the end of 
the year to say thank you for com¬ 
ing and helping out with all of our 


events.” 

The structure of the cabins at 
each retreat offers a unique style 
that keeps people coming back. 
“Patrick Lodge is a log cabin. It 
has got this beautifully handcrafted 
wooden banister that goes up the 
staircase. It has an incredibly gor¬ 
geous stone fireplace,” said pro¬ 
fessor of communication, Grace 
Fala, who has taken her Story 
Telling class on several retreats to 
Patrick Lodge. 

“What is nice about it is that 
it gets the students off campus, 
away from the distractions like the 
video games, the mobile phones, 
and the social networks. It gets 
you back in nature so you can go 
on hikes, cut wood, light a fire, 
make s’mores and tell ghost sto¬ 
ries,” said Fala. 

The groups of students who 
attend these retreats are able to 
develop a relationship amongst 


each other on a different 
level than how they normally form 
relationships. 

“The retreats give the students 
an opportunity to have a shared ex¬ 
perience on an interpersonal level 
instead of just on a technological 
level,” said Fala. The rustic nature 
of Patrick Lodge and Grove Farm 
offer the surroundings neces¬ 
sary for this kind of interaction to 
take place. 

When looking for places to visit 
and stay for these retreats, one 
will find that the renting process 
is quite easy and can be accom¬ 
plished in just a few simple steps. 
“Patrick Lodge is an event sched¬ 
uler, so just like you can book 
any space on campus, you can 
go into event scheduler and book 
Patrick Lodge ... That request 
comes into the office and we ap¬ 
prove it or deny it if there is a con¬ 
flict,” said Shideler. 


There are only a few challenges 
that come along with renting out 
Patrick Lodge. “The biggest dis¬ 
advantage is that there is a maxi¬ 
mum capacity of 12 people that 
can stay overnight, but you can 
have a group of 30 or so go out. 
There is enough space for that,” 
said Shideler. “But really the big¬ 
gest challenge that we have is that 
at the start of the semester, every 
weekend is taken from one club 
to another ” 

The cost of these retreats is a 
low price and is accommodating 
for all budgets. “The only time 
they [the clubs and/or classes] do 
get charged is when it is a club and 
they get charged 35 dollars. If it is 
a class and they do not stay over 
night, then there is no fee for that,” 
said Shideler. 

According to Shideler, “Any 
time you stay overnight, then there 
is a 35 dollar fee. If someone wants 
to stay on a holiday weekend, then 
the rates are higher and actually 
the internal rates do not apply.” 

Patrick Lodge is not the only 
retreat available to the student and 
groups at Juniata. Grove Farm is 
another rustic retreat that offers 
similar activities and opportunities 
that Patrick Lodge offers; how¬ 
ever, the cost of renting is lower. 

“Grove Farm is a little bit dif¬ 
ferent because it falls under the 
field station, so that fee is only 
ten dollars. The same rules and 
regulations apply there ... I con¬ 
firm it through the field station,” 
said Shideler. 

Both of these retreats are popu¬ 
lar among the students, faculty, 
and staff at Juniata College. “A lot 
of students know about it because 
they have been involved with a 
club that has gone out there, or by 
word of mouth. We do not do a 
lot of advertising because they are 
booked almost every weekend,” 
said Shideler. 



719 Washington Street 
Huntingdon, PA 
814 643-1120 
wedesignl @verizon.net 


Need shirts made for your class , club or 
the annual pis roast? Let us help you! 

We offer custom screen printing andfc 
embroidery services, as well as a /: 
professional art department. 
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Lift Ev’ry Voice 


PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Elien Santa Maria speaks at Lift Ev'ry Voice. Sponsored by the English Department, Juniata College 
students celebrated African American Literature by performing their music, art, and literature in Ellis Hall 
Ballroom. 


Senator Paul Simon Award 

College reaches benchmarks in internationalization 


By Kelsey Molseed 


Juniata was awarded the Nation¬ 
al Association of Foreign Student 
Advisors (NAFSA) 2012 Senator 
Paul Simon Award for Compre¬ 
hensive Internationalization. This 
prestigious award recognizes five 
colleges each year for “overall ex¬ 
cellence in efforts to promote inter¬ 
nationalization on campus.” 

“It’s probably the most pres¬ 
tigious institutional award in the 
field of international education,” 
said Dr. Jenifer Cushman, dean of 
international programs and associ¬ 
ate professor of German. 

Cushman chairs the American 
Council of Education (ACE) lead¬ 
ership team at Juniata, which nom¬ 
inated the College for the Senator 
Simon Award. The team consists 
of Cushman, IT and computer sci¬ 
ence professor, Gerald Kruse, his¬ 
tory professor, David Sowell, and 
associate professor of Spanish, 
Holly Hayer. 

The ACE team submitted Ju¬ 
niata’s nomination for the Senator 
Simon Award, highlighting partic¬ 
ular internationalization programs 
on campus. Each member of the 
team researched a particular aspect 
of Juniata’s internationalization ef¬ 
forts. The team brought all of their 
research together to submit on the 
application. 

“Be it in what you eat, in stu¬ 
dent clubs, in who the students 
are, in our curriculum, in our study 
abroad programs, in our Span¬ 
ish house, in our global village in 
Tussey and Terrace (TNT), we’ve 
really pioneered how a small col¬ 
lege can internationalize itself,” 
said Sowell. 

Four other colleges won the 
award, including the College of 
Saint Benedict/Saint John’s Uni¬ 
versity, Northern Arizona Univer¬ 
sity, San Francisco State Universi¬ 
ty, and the University of Michigan. 
Juniata is one of only a handful of 
small liberal arts colleges to have 
won the award since its establish¬ 
ment in 2003. 


“Juniata has been engaged in in¬ 
ternationalism successfully, strate¬ 
gically, for 20 years or more,” said 
Cushman. “The fact that we’re in 
that company with colleges with 
a lot more resources and students 
says something about Juniata.” 

“They only pick five schools 
across the country,” said Kruse. 
“When we’re picked for a pres¬ 
tigious international award, and 
there are only a few institutions in¬ 
volved, that’s just really cool.” 

“You can’t live on this campus 
without feeling an international 
flavor,” said Sowell. “We are 
highly unusual as a liberal arts col¬ 
lege in the degree to which we’re 
internationalized.” 

President Thomas Kepple will 
go to Washington D.C. in Novem¬ 
ber to officially accept the award 
A reporter will be conducting in¬ 
terviews on campus this week for 
a NAFSA publication in which 
Juniata will be featured. 

Juniata was also awarded the 
Senator Paul Simon Spotlight 
Award in 2004. This award fo¬ 
cuses solely on one aspect of inter¬ 
nationalization on campus, in this 
case on Juniata’s Language in Mo¬ 
tion Program, which “brings stu¬ 
dents out into the local community 
to engage high school and elemen¬ 
tary school students in conversa¬ 
tions about culture and language,” 
said Cushman. 

This year, Juniata was awarded 
for efforts including the Language 
in Motion Program, the Global 
Village in TNT, the wide variety 
of international clubs on campus, 
the promotion of study abroad pro¬ 
grams and the relatively large pop¬ 
ulation of international students. 

“We reached a number of 
benchmarks this year,” said Cush¬ 
man. “We finally achieved the 
10 percent international student 
population that was set forth in 
the 2008 strategic plan for Juniata, 
and over 40 percent of the gradu¬ 
ating class [of 2012] will have 
studied abroad.” 

“When I started here maybe two 


percent or one percent of the stu¬ 
dent population was international, 
now it’s 10 percent,” said Sowell. 
Additionally, “maybe 15 or 18 
percent of the student body studied 
abroad, now it’s 40-45 percent.” 

Cushman and the ACE leader¬ 
ship team decided to apply for the 
award in an effort to further ex¬ 
pand Juniata’s promotion of inter¬ 
nationalization. 

“The days of isolation are 
over,” said Kruse. “Tilings that 
happen abroad affect us, and we 
certainly need to be aware of 
that. It’s great for us to be global 
citizens and understand how we fit 
into globalization.” 

“I’m kind of suiprised that we 
won, but thinking on it, I shouldn’t 
be,” said junior Laura Bitely. “We 
do have a lot of international stu¬ 
dents. I’m glad we won.” 

Senior Sarah Davis was not sur¬ 
prised to hear about Juniata’s pres¬ 
tigious achievement. “My sense 
that I’ve gotten here in my four 
years has been [that Juniata is] a 
school that looks out on the world 
and wants its students to look out 
on the world,” said Davis. “I got 
so much encouragement to study 
abroad. I think it’s one of the ways 
I know I’ve changed as a Juniata 
student as I think much more about 
different cultures.” 

“The reason Juniata won, 
in my opinion, is the faculty 
dedication to student transfor¬ 
mative experiences, and the 
administrative commitment to sup¬ 
porting this initiative,” said Cush¬ 
man. “I think one of the best things 
about Juniata is this collaborative 
spirit whereby people in the inter¬ 
national office work with faculty 
members and students across cam¬ 
pus to figure out the best way for 
us to proceed.” 

“For us to not international¬ 
ize our campus as much as pos¬ 
sible would be denying students 
a glimpse of the real world,” said 
Sowell. “Internationalization is a 
reality of the world, so it should be 
a reality of our education.” 



What waslHe best April f bbM 
Day prank pulled on you ^ 
that you lulled? 


“I told everyone 
I had a summer 
internship for the 
Rick Santomm 
campaign.” 

Luke Thompson, ‘13 


Abunch of chem 
students filled 131 
I red solo cups and 

Avery Fordham, ‘14 


“Stuck pigs in the 

and fed them laxa¬ 
tives. “ 

f Wistipiee, ‘13 


and told me a girl was 

at the house and she 

back later to say she 

Nick Stubbs,‘15 


“Called my mom 
and tojd her I re¬ 
membered nothing 
from Saturday night 
li^Iwokeupin 
the hospital after 
having my stom- 
aeh pumped. She 
freaked out a little.” 
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Beyond Tolerance: Multicultural Storyfest 

lessons from Around the World ' features international dance, songs, fables, poetry 


By Natasha D. Lane 


On April 18, 2012 students 
from a variety of different cultural 
backgrounds will gather together 
to share a piece of their culture 
with the Juniata community. 
They will perform in the event 
Beyond Tolerance: Multicultural 
Storyfest: “Lessons from Around 
the World” 

The storyfest will have both in¬ 
ternational and recently traveled 
American students performing dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the cultures they 
have experienced through singing, 
dancing and reading of stories. 

Professor of Communication 
Grace Fala developed the idea for 
the storyfest through two courses 
she teaches and acts as the faculty 
advisor for die event. “I teach a 
course called Storytelling and I 
also teach a course called Intercul- 
tural Communication and I learned 
through the teachings of those 
classes and through my students’ 
wisdom that the best way to really 
understand each other, through 
conversation, is to really just open 
a dialogue where people share 
their stories.” said Fala. 

Initially, Fala planned the event 
to only include international stu¬ 
dents telling stories from their 


homelands. However, she is sur¬ 
prised with the wide variety of per¬ 
formances the storyfest will now 
showcase. “1 honestly thought that 
people would actually tell a story 
... and now we’re going to have 
a Multicultural Storyfest that fea¬ 
tures dance, music, song, poetry, 
story ... the only thing we’re miss¬ 
ing is comedy,” said Fala. 

Fala came up with the name. 
Multicultural Storyfest, with one 
single goal in mind. “I wanted to 
call it the Multicultural Storyfest 
because I wanted to give an op¬ 
portunity for international students 
to have a greater presence at the 
Liberal Arts Symposium, a greater 
presence in the Juniata commu¬ 
nity.” 

The storyfest has twelve acts 
with fifteen performers. The per¬ 
formers come from several differ¬ 
ent countries including Mexico, 
Russia and Afghanistan. 

Exchange Student Alberto Jaen, 
from Panama, is spending his first 
year studying in America. He will 
be performing a traditional dance 
from his home called El Tambo- 
rito. “It talks about my province 
... this song is talking about our 
culture ... and being part of that 
province, that’s what it means,” 
said Jaen. 


Jaen came to America for many 
reasons, but when offered the 
chance to share part of his culture 
with Juniata, he felt he was obli¬ 
gated to do so. 

“My purpose here was not just 
come to study English, it was to 
share my culture and what we 
have in Panama,” said Jaen, “I just 
want to show them how beauti¬ 
ful Panama is and how beautiful 
my province is ... and to show 
them the feelings that one gets 
when we are dancing those won¬ 
derful songs.” 

Performers Janeth Joya Jimenez 
and Emmanuel Zata Puente will 
be working together to tell a tra¬ 
ditional Mexican legend titled “La 
Leyenda de la Llorona” or “The 
Crying Woman.” To break the 
language barrier that may prevent 
non-Spanish speakers from under¬ 
standing the story. The story will 
start in English by Zata, then Joya 
will retell the tale again through a 
Spanish song. 

“After the legend they made 
a song and that’s the one she’s 
(Jova) going to sing,” said Zata. 

The legend holds special sig¬ 
nificance in Mexico because it 
portrays death, which is a very im¬ 
portant aspect of Mexican culture. 

“When you are a kid the people 


teach you that you don’t have to 
fear death. Sometimes we mix 
death and love, so that is what the 
song is about,” said Zata. 

Emil Shelestov, a student from 
Russia, will be telling a fairytale 
titled “Turnip.” Shelestov says 
the fairytale shows an important 
feature of his culture. “Russia is 
a pretty collectivistic culture and 
this story really represents that,” 
said Shelestov. 

“It’s very old ... and although 
Russia is so big that all the parts are 
different, but everyone in Russia 
knows that fairytale ... I find it re¬ 
ally cultural and it really represents 
my culture ...” said Shelestov. 

Several local students have been 
recruited to help Fala including 
junior Luke Thompson, junior Za¬ 
lina Smith, junior Monae Dewitt 
and Senior Natatlie Roll, in prepa¬ 
ration for the event. 

Thompson works for the of¬ 
fice of Diversity and Inclusion 
under Professor Fala, but acts 
as a performance coach for the 
storyfest. He holds high hopes 
for the event, but sees this year 
as a testing period. “This will be 
our first year so it’s kind of our 
pilot program ... I’m really im¬ 
pressed with how it’s going so 
far,” said Thompson. 


Fala hopes that the storyfest 
will come to be an expected an¬ 
nual event. “I’m hoping that it’s 
received well enough that this be¬ 
comes the inaugural year to many 
more in the future,” said Fala. 

Though Thompson is play¬ 
ing a major role in the event he 
gives much credit to Fala for the 
brainstorming and startup of the 
storyfest. 

“It was Grace Fala’s idea ... she 
realized that we have this Liberal 
Arts Symposium where we share 
all parts of the educational experi¬ 
ence, people show their disserta¬ 
tions and make all sorts of presen¬ 
tations, but multicultural education 
is part of Juniata’s educational 
experience and there is nothing 
there to show that off and I think 
it’s a big part of our experience 
too so it kind of fills in the gap,” 
said Thompson. 

Thompson is confident in the 
performers and believes they all 
bring something special to the 
event. “They all share something 
a little different. We have dancers, 
we have singers, we have story¬ 
tellers and the only thing that we 
required was that it spoke to not 
only the culture that it represents, 
but your family history too,” said 
Thompson. 


On-campus summer jobs 

Students tell all about living, working in Huntingdon 


By Haley Schneider 

Over the summer, some Juniata 
students will stay on campus to 
earn money while simultaneously 
gaining experience in their Pro¬ 
gram of Emphasis. 

Darwin Kysor, the director 
of Career Services at Juniata, 
said that there are many differ¬ 
ent jobs and internships available, 
from doing research in a lab to 
painting houses. 

“I think it’s a fairly good option 
for students,” said Kysor. “If they 
start early and start checking with 
some places it can work out.” 

Students can find jobs with the 
TLT department updating comput¬ 
ers, the Office of Conferences and 
Events hosting summer camps, or 
in the Campus Activities Office 
planning fall events like Inbound. 
Science POEs are able to find 
work in one of the labs. 

Many students are lucky 
enough to find jobs that cor¬ 
respond to their POEs. Junior 
Janelle Howard was able to find a 
job as a graphic designer with the 
Marketing Department. 

“They were looking for a graph¬ 
ic designer for this past fall and 
continuing semesters. So I looked 
into it and I went in and had an in¬ 
terview,” said Howard. She began 
working there during her spring se¬ 
mester and will be staying with the 
department over the summer. 

“I love it and I’m so glad I’m 
doing it because it’s perfect. It’s 
exactly what I want to be doing 
because it’s graphic design and 
marketing, and I get to work with 
clients,” said Howard. 

Freshman Dan Angelozzi will 
be working with the Digital Media 
Department this summer. 

“My boss at the Digital Media 
Studio offered me a summer job,” 


said Angelozzi. “I will be working 
in the Digital Media Studio where 
I’ll be editing a lot of the theater 
footage that we’ve taken over the 
years, along with whatever else my 
boss wants me to do.” 

Besides giving him experience 
that he can use later in his career, 
the job is a good opportunity to 
earn money for the upcoming 
school year. 

“I can make a lot more money 
here than I can make at home, and 
the work I’m doing here is actually 
pertinent to the job market that I 
want to get into,” said Angelozzi. 

Despite the better salary, some 
students may be concerned about 
where they will stay, or if the 
amount of money they make 
will justify paying summer rent. 
Students who stay at Juniata can 
find on-campus housing with a 
weekly rent that Kysor says is “ 
fairly reasonable.” 

Students may find it more eco¬ 
nomical to live off-campus during 
the summer. Angelozzi is hoping 
to rent the Ivy House with some 
of his coworkers. The Ivy House is 
owned by the assistant dean, Dan 
Cook-Huffman who began rent¬ 
ing the house to students when he 
moved into a different house. 

Howard will be staying in the 
house that she and her roommates 
rented for their senior year. “I’m 
excited to be living on my own and 
see how things go,” said Howard. 

There are no meal plans offered 
over the summer, so students who 
stay on campus must plan their 
own meals. 

“I’m planning to buy food at 
Weis and cook it at the house,” 
said Angelozzi. 

One of the only concerns that 
some students share is whether 
there will be enough to do in 
Huntingdon when they have some 


downtime. 

“Huntingdon’s not the most 
happening place,” said Howard. 
“I don’t know how much I’ll be 
working, but hopefully it will keep 
me busy.” 

However, Cook-Huffman be¬ 
lieves that Huntingdon has a lot to 
offer in the summer. 

“With Raystown Lake and all 
the other hiking, mountain bik¬ 
ing and other outdoor options 
in the area, it’s a great place to 
hang out for the summer,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

Despite her misgivings about 
the town, Howard is looking for¬ 
ward to her summer at Juniata. 

“I’m just so excited to start my 
senior year and get out there and 
actually do things,” said Howard. 
“The fact that I get to have a sum¬ 
mer where I’m actually living in 
the real world, before my senior 
year, is something that I think is 
so awesome.” 

Kysor believes that that work¬ 
ing on campus can be helpful, 
however, he also recommends that 
students get at least one internship 
elsewhere before they graduate. 

Working on campus is often 
used as a stepping-stone for stu¬ 
dents to break out of then comfort 
zone before working in a com¬ 
pletely new environment. Students 
may need to become comfortable 
working away from home during 
the summer before they decide to 
go somewhere completely new. 
For many, working on campus is 
a good opportunity to gain work 
experience in an environment 
they are used to, but other options 
should be looked into. 

“I do think, as a student, it’s 
worthwhile during your un¬ 
dergraduate years to go some¬ 
where else and work as well,” 
said Kysor. 



Major Event 


PARK /JUNIATIAN 

Top: The Dean’s List is winning fervent reaction from responsive and 
enthusiastic Juniata students while performing in the IM Gym of Ken¬ 
nedy Sports and Recreation Center on March 24. 

Bottom: Juniata Students enjoyed performance from Chris Webby in 
the IM Gym of Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center on March 24. 
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Taking responsibility: calling on students to assess their decisions 



Upon arriving at college, many 
students find that they have much 
more independence. With this 
newfound liberty come many new 
challenges that all students must 
learn to address. Most prevalent 
among them is the choice to con¬ 
sume alcohol. 

Consumption of alcohol is high¬ 
ly correlated with attending col¬ 
lege. This, however, is not com¬ 
pletely accurate for there are those 
students out there that choose for 
one reason or another to abstain. 
The fact still remains, drinking, 
whether legally or illegally, occurs 
at an extremely high frequency on 
college campuses. 

Recently at Juniata, even as re¬ 
cently as this weekend, several 
students have gone to the hospi¬ 
tal for alcohol poisoning. Fortu¬ 
nately, Juniata students feel safe 
asking for help due to the drinking 
policies established by the Col¬ 
lege when they feel a person needs 
medical attention. If it were not for 
these feelings of security, the out¬ 
comes of these alcohol poisoning 
incidents could be deadly. 

Death has not been an issue as 
of yet on our campus, but are we 


not toeing that fine line between 
having a good time and being dan¬ 
gerous? Should any occurrence 
of alcohol poisoning among our 
student body be acceptable? The 
answer to this question is most as¬ 
suredly no. 

In many instances, the blame 
could be directed toward the ad¬ 
ministration. Criticisms such as 
“they are not hard enough or strict 
enough” come to mind. The Ju¬ 
niata situation, however, does not 
warrant such condemnation. The 
blame as it stands lies with student 
decision and what we as students 
create as our acceptable norm. 

Our administration has set up an 
environment that helps us when 
we need it. If our drinking policy 
were stricter, students would po¬ 
tentially not call for help when 
someone was in trouble and need¬ 
ed medical attention for fear of the 
consequences. 

With the current policy, help can 
be found without fear of conse¬ 
quences even if it is only suspected 
that someone needs to go to the 
hospital. This method does in fact 
help to keep our students safer. 

What happens when we step off 
campus upon graduation and de¬ 
cide to get a little too drunk? No 
longer will we get a small slap on 


the wrist. Now there are real world 
consequences to deal with such as 
fines and imprisonment. While 
Juniata’s drinking policy keeps 
students safe, it fosters an environ¬ 
ment where students are sheltered 
from real-life consequences. 

These real life consequences can 
be simulated for students if they 
decide to attend an off campus 
party. Off of Juniata’s campus, 
students will find themselves fac¬ 
ing Huntingdon Borough police. 
They are unwaveringly strict in 
comparison to Juniata’s lenient 
policies about drinking. 

With the sheltered environment, 
students are able to drink. Some¬ 
times they drink to excess and 
this leads to hospitalization when 
some one has had “too much of a 
good thing.” 

What drives people, especially 
college students, to drink? Al¬ 
cohol by its chemical definition 
and properties is a depressant. Its 
relaxing effects and ability to re¬ 
move people’s inhibitions make 
it appealing. It is a method some 
use for stress reduction. Of course, 
impairment comes along with 
these positive effects. Along with 
its positive effects, people of¬ 
ten feel the need to drink due to 
social pressures. 


With age comes more responsi¬ 
bility. Making decisions is a vital 
aspect of dealing with new respon¬ 
sibility. The college atmosphere 
gives us the chance to make these 
decisions mostly for ourselves 
without the influence of our par¬ 
ents. The fact is, choosing to drink 
to such a point of excess that alco¬ 
hol poisoning sets in is a decision 
that can only harm us. 

We as students of Juniata need 
not take advantage of the envi¬ 
ronment the College has created 
in order to protect us. We would 
not jump off of a bridge to test out 
its safety net. The net is there in 
case of an extreme situation much 
the same way the College’s policy 
is there. 

Part of becoming an adult and 
a member of society is learning to 
properly deal with these new re¬ 
sponsibilities we slowly acquire. 
Drinking responsibly is one of 
those tasks that must be learned. 
Realizing this lesson because of 
alcohol poisoning is not the way to 
go about it, however. 

The damage done to your body 
and potential risk are simply not 
worth it. Instead, we students must 
begin to be accountable for our ac¬ 
tion. 

Most high schools have some 


Are you concerned, 

enraged, apathetic? 

We want to hear about it! 

Write a Letter to the Editor 


Points of view which differ from those presented in any Juniatian 
article should be expressed to the editors in theform of a publishable 
letter to the editor. Students, faculty, staff and alumni: send letters to 
juniatian@juniata.edu. We print all letters to the editor that are of 
interest to the campus community—in response to one of our articles 
or on a separate topic. Please limit letters to about 300 words, and 
note that longer submissions may be printed partially due to avail¬ 
able space. 

Letters to the Editor can be printed anonymously per the editors ’ 
discretion on an individual basis. Letters printed anonymously must 
still be submitted to the editors with an author’s name. Note your 
desire and reason for anonymity and an editor will contact you. 



Election 



Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 


CORRECTIONS 


The March 1, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” misprinted that the 
Star Wars club is an RSO. 

The March 22, 2012 issue of “The Juniatian” misprinted that Cindy 
Murch was a faculty member of Juniata College, she was a mem¬ 
ber of the staff. 

The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in¬ 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction” in the 
subject line. 


Ask the Administration 


What is the extent to which the 
TLT can or cannot help students 
with computer problems? I.e. 
what can they fix/help students 
with when it comes to computers 
and electronic devices and what 
is out of their training? 

Employees of the TLT will 
help students with network 
registration(Bradford), 
which includes Windows and 
Macintosh updates, as well 
as verifying or installing a 
supported and updated anti-virus 
program. The employees are 
also responsible for helping map 
network drives, network printers, 
configuring firepass, setting 
up a supported e-mail client 
and connecting to appserver. 
Mobile devices, such as smart 
phones and tablet devices can be 
registered at the TLT. The staff 
provides support for various 
software programs including, but 
not limited to, Moodle, Google 
Docs and Sites, Photoshop, 
iMovie, iPhoto, Garageband, 
and Microsoft Office Products. 
Employees of the TLT are unable 
to perform certain tasks on 
non Juniata owned machines 
due to liability concerns. We 
will, however, give advice 


and recommendations for 
rectifying the issue. Hardware 
issues, spyware and virus 
removal fall under this realm. 

Malwarebytes Anti-Malware 
Free is great at detecting 
and removing spyware, 
malware, and some viruses. 
I highly recommend it to all 
PC owners. Hardware issues 
are normally referred to the 
computer manufacturer, as many 
computers are still under factory 
warranty for faulty hardware. 
There are local computer repair 
facilities that we would be 
recommended if the computer 
in question is no longer under 
warranty, or for virus removal. 

Hours for visiting the TLT 
are 8am-midnight M-F, noon- 
5 Saturday and noon-midnight 
Sunday. We look forward to 
seeing you! 

Zachiary Fultz, Solutions Center 
Technical Leader 

Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


form of alcohol education in 
place. Therefore by the time stu¬ 
dents come to college, they will 
likely have had some type of al¬ 
cohol education. Juniata recently 
implemented an alcohol education 
aspect into their freshmen CWS 
classes where students are required 
to take an online quiz. This ef¬ 
fort is noble and a step in the right 
direction but more needs to be 
done still. 

Getting students talking about 
their feelings and attitudes toward 
alcohol would be an ideal way 
of creating a dialogue to better 
inform students. Having upper 
classmen set an example for fresh¬ 
men to follow is another way of 
influencing them. 

The fact that there have been nu¬ 
merous hospitalizations of students 
with alcohol poisoning is evidence 
enough that something must be 
done. A policy change is not the 
sort of change that should be made. 
Instead, students need to take 
more responsibility. 
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With small space, artists explore their limits 

Art and museum studies students combine year long work to create showcase 



PHOTO COURTESY OF HARRIS DUNLAP 


Elaina Robins’ senior capstone is pictured on display at the The Juniata 
College Museum of Art. Robins characterizes her artwork as “raw.” 


By Taylor Cox 


Seniors participating in Juniata’s 
Art Capstone have been working 
year long to prepare a show of 
their pieces in the Juniata Muse¬ 
um. They have been working with 
Bethany Benson, assistant profes¬ 
sor of art, and Monika Malewska, 
assistant professor of art and art 
history, to complete their goals, 
improve their resumes, and create 
a professional exhibition. 

The students have been prepar¬ 
ing their pieces all year, but simply 
getting ready for the show took a 
lot of work. “They need to figure 
out how to work together and set 
up the space,” said Malewska. 

“At the beginning of the fall se¬ 
mester, the students had to write a 
proposal about what their body of 
work would be about. This pro¬ 
posal then had to be approved,” 
said Malewska. 

For such a small museum ex¬ 
hibit, the amount of work that 
the students and professors put in 
seems disproportional. ‘T hope that 
it helps the students to see then- 
work in a professional setting. I 
think that this is a more substan¬ 


tial showing of their work,” said 
Malewska. 

While setting up for a museum 
show, a Museum Studies student 
usually aids in the process. The 
artists in the capstone did not have 
this luxury. “It had to happen in 
four days. Normally, there is a 
Museum Studies student helping. 
In this case, no Museum Studies 
student is helping, but this is part 
of the experience of figuring out 
a smart way to hang their work,” 
said Malewska. 

Instead, the students had to 
work together to prepare the ex¬ 
hibit. “Sara Pilchman and I have 
taken classes in museum studies, 
which helped a lot,” said senior 
Elaina Robins. 

While preparing for the exhibit, 
“I had to format things and I am 
not used to doing that. Setting up 
is very complex and the layout is 
very calculated,” said Medina. The 
artists meticulously planned and 
calculated where to place every 
single piece in the exhibit. 

The artists use the placement of 
the artwork to catch the eye and 
draw in the audience. “Our gallery 
space is small, which makes some 


things easier and others harder. I 
think that it is important to know 
how anchors work, which are the 
pieces that catch your eye. You 
want the anchors to be very power- 
fill pieces,” said Robins. 

“My pieces are too big to be in 
frames that we have here and that 
is why we have my pieces on mat 
boards. We were calling it raw, 
which is not very formal. I think 
it is very fun in some sense,” said 
Robins.“At the beginning of the 
capstone course, Monika asked 


us to make our artist goals for the 
semester. I wanted to work with in¬ 
teresting faces and I wanted to do 
portraits,” said Robins. 

In the exhibition, the students 
have a variety of pieces. According 
to Malewska, “A lot of the pieces 
are kind of sensual.” 

The students have to do a bit 
of writing along with their pieces. 
“The thesis is the body of work, 
but they have to supplement then- 
art projects with a piece of writing. 
The supplement states what the 


artists think they have done,” said 
Malewska. This helps to express 
the ideas involved in the artwork 
to the audience. 

According to senior Michelle 
Medina, “I have been experiment¬ 
ing a lot this year. I have been 
working a lot with oil and canvas, 
colored pencils and graffiti.” 

“I want to experiment when I 
have Monika and other students to 
give me input,” said Medina. Me¬ 
dina has been using the capstone 
course to expand her knowledge 
and skills in the field of art. 

The pieces in the exhibit have 
required much thought and effort 
on the artist’s part. “I am looking at 
gender stereotypes and how sexual 
objects are used in the media and 
I am mixing patterns and images 
that are hopefblly thought provok¬ 
ing,” said Medina. 

Senior Sara Pilchman spent the 
semester preparing clay pieces for 
the exhibit. Pilchman explained 
her pieces by stating, “I got die idea 
from the Cinderella class I took ... 
and the idea of the grotesque. This 
idea that the three step sisters are 


► see CAPSTONES page 10 


Zumba: the art of destructive looks 

Why this Latin craze feels sexy, looks awkward 


Artificial Intelligence 

Effects of advancing technology in film 



“He went to her apartment, in¬ 
toxicated by the promise of the 
evening. Tom believed that this 
time, his expectations would align 
with reality.” 

This quote from the 2009 film 
“(500) Days of Summer,” a tumul¬ 
tuous journey of love and loss, per¬ 
fectly sums up my feelings about 
what I see in the mirror while do¬ 
ing zumba. 

For those who haven’t ventured 
to almost any fitness center or in¬ 
fomercial channel in the past few 
years, Zumba is a Latin-inspired 
dance workout that was formu¬ 
lated in Colombia in the 1990s. It 
combines salsa, flamenco, reggae, 
bhangra and even belly dancing 
into a cardio program that is ru¬ 
mored to bum up to 1,000 calories 
per hour. Think Hip Hop Abs™, 
south of the border. 

But more importandy, zumba 
makes you feel as “hot” as the 
temperature of the sweaty studio. 
Each kick, twist and hip gyra¬ 
tion is deliciously sensual, toning 
your abs to washboard perfection 
while providing new moves that 
are guaranteed to score the hottest 
dance partners at East. 

Or so I thought. 

Rewind to my first ever zumba 
class, two years ago. A local aero¬ 
bics instructor and friend of my 
family had just gotten certified in 
zumba instruction, and was offer¬ 
ing a new class that met alternate 


Tuesdays in the basement of the 
nearest Methodist church. She 
urged me and my sister Erin to 
try it, in light of our mutual dance 
background and youth. So far, the 
class had attracted her current fol¬ 
lowing of 40-something book club¬ 
bers and she was looking to expand 
her audience. We agreed, and went 
to our first meeting a week later. 

Upon arrival at the class, I antici¬ 
pated a relatively low-impact hour 
of cardio with a few elements of 
dance thrown in. What I got was a 
sizzling medley of pulsating, erotic 
rhythms, complemented with ad- 
dictively simple movement pat¬ 
terns. (And yes, in a church base¬ 
ment). While simple, the moves 
were also exhaustingly sexy, effec¬ 
tive in evoking a passion reminis¬ 
cent of their soundtrack. I broke a 
sweat within minutes. 

The DVD’s sale slogan, “party 
yourself into shape,” was surpris¬ 
ingly accurate - the class did feel 
like a party, in a way that made par¬ 
ticipants feel like taking off more 
than just calories. I had morphed 
from my ordinary self into a sul¬ 
try Colombian temptress, effort¬ 
lessly gliding, gyrating and salsa- 
ing to an invigorating paradise of 
exercise bliss. Or a mysterious 
veiled belly dancer, embracing the 
Bhangra beats almost as tightly as 
the tall, dark-skinned stranger’s 
arms that encircled her waist, her 
gaze locked into those deep liquid- 
center eyes. 

I was unstoppable. 

Just as I had almost relinquished 
the present moment in favor of this 
fantasy, the music paused and I 
caught sight of myself in the mir¬ 
ror: the belly-dancing temptress 
vanished, revealing a duck-footed 
teen, face flushed from exertion, 
timidly tracing a small circle with 
her hips as though stabilizing a 
fallen hula hoop. 


All of my subsequent experienc¬ 
es with this new aerobic phenom¬ 
enon have been similar - the class 
follows a well-practiced teacher 
who manages to make the choreo¬ 
graphed sequences look effortless 
and sexy, which reassures them 
that they probably look as good 
doing it, if not close. 

Until they glimpse their awk¬ 
ward, fumbling reflections. 

I’ve gone to sessions with class¬ 
mates who have not yet shattered 
this expectation. They stand in the 
front of the pack for an unobscured 
view, maintaining eye contact with 
themselves in the mirror through¬ 
out the hour as though trying to 
seduce someone, or just flatter 
themselves. Some get really into 
it, even tossing their hair as they 
flail about - this makes me won¬ 
der if they come to class solely for 
this experience. 

It’s likely that these dancers use 
zumba for pleasure, not exercise, 
but what’s amusing is that they are 
often as clumsy and incapable as 
the rest. Each class usually has one 
or two of these, but I don’t mind - 
it’s all the more room in the back 
of the pack for me and my still- 
inept form, along with the others 
who have become enlightened to 
their awkwardness. 

For those who prefer a more 
obviously awkward way to get 
fit, there’s always yoga. Few can 
achieve the peaceful, sage-like ap¬ 
pearance of models on the internet, 
especially when attempting poses 
that make one look like they’re 
drowning on dry land. The fore¬ 
front of American yogic practice 
has begun offering relief from this 
embarrassment - namely, a new 
offering at Pure Yoga’s NYC stu¬ 
dio that presents everyone but the 
instructor with a blindfold. If only 
zumba could do this without actu¬ 
ally hurting anyone, of course. 


Reel 

Time 
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JOEL FREHN 

Audiences have been inconsis¬ 
tent with their feelings towards ar¬ 
tificial intelligence in films. On one 
hand, self awareness in the ma¬ 
chines has been depicted as a threat 
in blockbuster franchises such as 
“The Matrix,” “Terminator,” “Star 
Trek” (the Borg or program called 
Moriarty), Star Wars (The Prequel 
Trilogy) and The Avengers (Ul- 
tron). These representatives exist 
to either exterminate humanity 
or corrupt its biological purity by 
blurring the line between flesh and 
electronics in results that look like 
a high school student’s translation 
of an H.R. Giger painting. 

On the other hand, audiences 
have embraced characters such as 
Data, from “Star Trek: The New 
Generation,” the famous R2-D2 
and C-3P0, as well as Bishop from 
“Aliens.” I would have included 
the android from the first film, but 
he was simply following his pro¬ 
gramming, and cannot be blamed. 

Thus, from these franchises, 
we have what seems to be a con¬ 
tradicting set of images and ideas. 
But, the truth is, these opposing 
responses are what we feel when 
seeing our humanity separated into 
two clean halves. For our intents 
and purposes, I shall address these 
paradigms by the iterations that I 
(and possibly you) grew up with: 
Data and Ultron. 

In case you are unfamiliar with 
the character, Data is an android 
from the “Star Trek: The Next 
Generation.” Throughout the 
show’s seven seasons, he sought to 


become human and to fully under¬ 
stand what it entails. Finally, when 
the series reached the silver screen, 
he acquired it through an emotion- 
chip and matured as each film 
was released. When queried about 
why so many fans latched onto the 
character, Data’s performer Brent 
Spiner, remarked that, “he has an 
accessible personality.” 

What allows audiences to sym¬ 
pathize with the character is that 
he is trying to reach the perfection 
that we all seek. His misunder¬ 
standings of the rituals and com¬ 
munications in life serve as a mir¬ 
ror to our own; how many times 
in life have missed an opportunity 
by misunderstanding or miscom- 
munication? I will be honest: this 
past weekend I lost a once in a life 
option by being oblivious to the 
subtext in an invitation. 

In addition, Data’s search for 
meaning also causes audience to 
appreciate the beauty of their ex¬ 
istence. Like Data, we are one of 
a kind: we are bom on this rock 
careening through space with only 
one chance to appreciate our exis¬ 
tence. 

We see the noblest traits in arti¬ 
ficial life forms such as Data: ap¬ 
preciating existence and wanting 
to maximize it, without compro¬ 
mising it; in a way, even though 
artificial intelligence runs contrary 
to religious systems, the pursuit of 
humanity through artificial intel¬ 
ligence is repainted version of the 
quest for spiritual purity. 

However, this sacredness to¬ 
wards humanity is absent in the 
next paradigm: Ultron. 

In the Avengers mythology 
(particularly the program, “Earth’s 
Mightiest Heroes”), the artificial 
intelligence known as Ultron was 
made by a scientist who mapped 
his brain patterns for intelligence 
V see AI page 10 
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Creating an artist-first world 

The dichotomy of fear, creating a band 


Musicians don’t earn money 
easily. And the Internet hasn’t 
helped, either. But, even if you 
are one of those thoughtful people 
who support their favorite artists 
by buying their music instead of 
YouTube streaming or even worse: 
pirating the whole album via Rap- 
idshare or similar sites, you still 
can’t change the phenomenon of 
“musical theft.” 

Of a song that is purchased 
on iTunes or Amazon for $0.99, 
the artist only gets about $0.09 
or $0.10, according to different 
sources. On top of this, the labels 
make about $0.53, and the music 
retailer (Apple or Amazon, for ex¬ 
ample) pockets about $0.30. It gets 
even more dramatic: for a band 
to earn the equivalent of the U.S. 
minimum wage by streaming their 
music, a song has to be played 1.5 
million times on http://www.last. 
fin, and an unbelievable four mil¬ 
lion times on Spotify. 

Of course there are options that 
favor the artists a little bit more. 
The best way is to buy self-pressed 
CDs. In general, the musicians are 
better off if you purchase “real” al¬ 
bums, rather than individual songs, 
especially if you buy them off then- 
own websites or from artist sup¬ 
porting music retailers like http:// 
www.cdbaby.com. Admittedly, it 
is much more convenient to use 
iTunes. A couple of clicks in your 
music player, automatic payment, 
and the new music is immediately 
integrated into your collection. 

But there’s one way to support 
your valued bands without making 
a hassle purchasing their music. 
When was the last time you went 
to a live concert? 

Going to concerts is one of my 
favorite things to do, but I still 
feel guilty about the fact that I 
can only go every once in a while, 
even though I don’t think there are 
many greater things to spend your 
money on. 

Imagine if there was no live 
music because nobody went. It 
just wouldn’t be profitable enough 
anymore, and it would be a di¬ 
saster. Would anyone still make 
music, apart from those 10-20 big 
players dominating the charts? Not 
only would smaller bands lose a 
way to make money, you and the 
band would lose the option to en¬ 
joy music in its very essence. 

Just as some people, including 
me, believe that the experience 
of great music is even greater if it 
comes from a vinyl LP, 1 think the 
experience is unbelievably more 
amazing if you listen to it live. 

I love live music, no matter 
whether some unknown kid plays 
in Standing Stone with just his 
voice and a guitar, or a big artist 
performs in Philadelphia’s Electric 
Factory. But whenever I’m a part 
of the audience, the happiness and 
enjoyment of the art I witness is 
distorted by the envious and very 
strong wish to be one of them; to 
be a successful musician, myself. 
Or at least to play in some random 
band, just for the hell of it. Play¬ 
ing music, paying your bills with 
the money you earn, meeting new 
people every day, seeing new plac¬ 


es regularly; it’s my dream. 

One of these tilings for me at 
Juniata is starting a band. Do you 
know the feeling of wanting some¬ 
thing so much that it would be re¬ 
ally bad for you if you’d fail trying 
to achieve it? That’s me and play¬ 
ing in a band. I looked at people I 
knew that had a band with a mix¬ 
ture of admiration and angry envy. 
They say if you don’t fight the 
battle, you’ve already lost it. 

So recently, I stopped losing my 
own personal “battle of the bands” 
and started meeting with one of 
my friends two to three times a 
week to play music and eventually 
start my first band. I’ve been play¬ 
ing music, namely guitar, since 
seven years old. I learned to play 
the classical concert guitar from 
scratch. This included learning 
to read music notes, the correct 
techniques for plucking advanced 
romantic pieces and how to take 
care of your long fingernails on 
only the right hand. Once, after a 
concert had gone well, my guitar 
teacher gifted to all of his students 
four or five little pieces of special 
fingernail sandpaper with different 
grain sizes. 

All of that was really nice and 
I always felt very elitist, but it 
didn’t teach me what I needed to 
play the kind of music that I had 
in mind when I told my parents I 
wanted to learn to play the guitar. 
It lacked intuitive playing. Playing 
old pieces fixed on paper and with 
almost no room for real creativity 
took me further and further away 
from becoming a musical artist, 
while my skills to be a musical re¬ 
citer became refined. 

I always envied other guitar 
players who had learned to play 
entirely self-taught; using their 
intuition and feelings. I felt guilty 
in a way, since my parents had 
paid for years of expensive les¬ 
sons that I dismissed as useless, 
or at least as not the right thing 
for my purposes. On the other 
hand, those self-taught musicians 
envied me for my theoretical and 
technical education. 

It was only recently here at Ju¬ 
niata that I started to put these 
skills to a good use for what I had 
in mind since the beginning: being 
a cool musician. Starting to play 
with my friend, with the goal of 
a forming band in mind, inspired 
by his band and song writing ex¬ 
perience, I suddenly found myself 
writing songs. 

I sat in the early Sunday morn¬ 
ing sun under a tree on the quad, 
still very much inebriated from the 
night that just had ended. I tried to 
play “I am Sailing” on my room¬ 
mates guitar, but I couldn’t re¬ 
member the chord progression. 

I played anyway and started 
singing what came to my mind, 
until I realized that I was in the 
middle of writing a song. That 
totally threw me off, I got scared 
I might forget it again, and start¬ 
ed frantically writing everything 
down as best as I could. Unfortu¬ 
nately, I had only learned how to 
read a musical score, not how to 
compose one. 

For me, it might have been the 
new environment or the working 
with my friend, or the lingering bit 
of creative urge that the last live 
concert had sparked. Maybe, for 
some people, it just takes a while. 

Fow now, being in a band 
doesn’t seem even the least bit 
frightening anymore. 
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How to use the elderly for fun 

AARP: Always Appropriately Reusing People 



I am sure most of you have 
heaid the phrase, “you can’t teach 
an old dog new tricks.” Well this, 
surprisingly, is not only true for 
dogs. In fact it is a true statement 
for all species of animals: Includ¬ 
ing humans. Now, the elderly are 
a dying breed... However, they 
still frequent our society on a daily 
basis, and given their retirement 
status they are looking for many 
things to do with their spare time. 
You can help aid them in this goal 
by providing them with alternate 
uses for their time. Let’s face it the 
elderly will likely just be happy to 
be spending time with you. I was 
unable to come up with a full ar¬ 
ray of uses, but with the assistance 
of the Juniata community I have 
found 8 ways to increase the hap¬ 
piness of the elderly. Let’s get to it. 

An Audio Book: Some might 
call this reading a book, but I went 
with the more technological ap¬ 
proach. I am sure many of you 
have to read things for something 
in your life, so why not ask an old¬ 
er person to help you, by reading 
you that book out loud. Not only 
is it great to have things read to 
you but, you might also be lucky 
enough to have one of those tal¬ 
ented old people that can use many 
different voices to increase your 
audio enjoyment. 

Advice: The thing about the el¬ 
derly is they are old. So they prob¬ 
ably know more than you do, so 


why not sit down and have a genu¬ 
ine conversation with them. It may 
take some work to coax that infor¬ 
mation out of them, but the advice 
from the wise may be more valu¬ 
able than you can imagine. 

A Pillow: One of the greatest 
things about old people is that their 
muscles and bones drastically de¬ 
crease in size. Not only that, but for 
some reason their skin begins to re¬ 
vert back to its baby like form and 
becomes softer by ten-fold. These 
two characteristics combined can 
create a very soft alternative pil¬ 
low. This might be for the more 
childish among us (or maybe just 
for babies...) but your grandpar¬ 
ent will be ecstatic for some close 
bonding time. 

Discounts! The great thing about 
being over 65 years old is you get 
things cheaper: AARP is a magi¬ 
cal thing. So next time you need 
to go shopping, look into bringing 
your grandparent along to snag 
the discounts you never imagined 
were possible. 

A Reverse Air Freshener: The 
shame about modem air fresheners 
is their smells can be quite over¬ 
whelming at times. Once you use 
too much there is no effective way 
of going back. However, with the 
jubilee of smells that the elderly 
bring, you just might be able to 
cover up that overwhelming air 
freshener scent. It is just like hav¬ 
ing your own blend of potpourri at 
your fingertips. 

Wal-Mart Greeters: This one 
caught me by surprise, but af¬ 
ter asking a couple people their 
thoughts, this one kept popping 
up. So I went to Wal-Mart, and 


turns out they were right; nothing 
could have made my experience 
better than having Debra’s smile 
and greeting me as I walked into 
Wal-Mart. 

Create Jobs: One of the worst 
parts of being old is you become 
somewhat dependent again. How¬ 
ever, this creates a large amount of 
jobs in our economy. Jobs ranging 
from chefs at a nursing home to 
denture designers, the fact is there 
is a plethora of jobs, to support 
the old and you can work in one 
of them. 

An Assassin: Imagine you are 
in a mall and you see an old man 
walking towards you with the aid 
of his tennis-ball-footed walker. 
As he approaches he reaches into 
his pocket, and I am willing to bet 
the last thing you would expect he 
has in there is something to assas¬ 
sinate you with. Of course this is 
a hypothetical situation, clearly old 
men, malls, and assassins are not 
everyday occurrences. But that is 
what makes the elderly the most 
deadly of assassins, because you 
never saw it coming. 

Some of these uses may seem 
mundane, mean, or slightly waste¬ 
ful, but go ahead and try them out. 
It may not be the most efficient 
uses of your, or their time, but I 
bet your grandparents will just be 
happy that you are spending time 
with them. Besides you are help¬ 
ing them out. As Grandpa Simp¬ 
son from the Simpsons once said, 
“I used to be with it, but then they 
changed what it was. Now what 
I’m with isn’t it, and what’s it 
seems weird and scary to me.” So 
help embrace the elderly for who 
they are, before “it” happens. 


How are robots going to affect our lives in the future? 


► from AI page 9 


(which, according to an article, 
will be possible in 25 years; but 
that’s for another article or col¬ 
umn). Ultron responded to the 
psychological imbalances in his 
creator’s mind, and sought to ful¬ 
fill his function: to bring order by 
exterminating humankind. 

This is a familiar trope in science 
fiction; the reason why it reappears 
so frequently is because it reminds 
us of foe worst parts of humanity. 
We label the robot “evil” for trying 
to commit murder on a massive 
scale, under the pretext of creating 
order; but is that not the very func¬ 
tion of war? 

In addition to reminding audi¬ 
ences of man’s destructive im¬ 
pulses, robots such as Ultron and 
its relatives (Skynet, the octopus 
aliens from “The Matrix,” and the 
Borg from “Star Trek”) remind us 


another spiritual analogue: cor¬ 
ruption of the flesh. These robots, 
in some iteration, have incorpo¬ 
rated organic components into 
their systems. 

For audiences, this idea is re¬ 
volting and runs contrary to the 
natural order. Or, it pays lip service 
to religious tradition by seeing acts 
of evil being perpetrated through 
the (fleshy) temple of God. That’s 
why there is no attempt at re¬ 
programming or reasoning with 
these creatures. 

Where does that leave us? Arti¬ 
ficial intelligence is mankind, and 
vice versa. We are confronted with 
the best and worst parts of our¬ 
selves through these depictions. 
What is most interesting is that 
with our technological boom, ar¬ 
tificial beings will someday walk 
among us. 

And, I can tell you what the re¬ 
action is going to be: Evangelists 


and Conservative-minded thinkers 
will be championing the destruc¬ 
tion of said entities, citing cherry- 
picked sculpture, while humanists, 
scientists, and lovers of both dis¬ 
ciplines (such as myself), will be 
picketing, protesting, and fighting 
for acknowledgment of said rights. 

This fight against bigotry is not 
a standalone event, like Judgment 
Day in the “Terminator” series: it 
is being fought right now, for dif¬ 
ferent groups that have disenfran¬ 
chised or treated less than human. 

The analogy fits as smoothly as 
an Ethernet cable into the access 
port in the back of our computers, 
and Data’s head: the images of the 
future apocalypse as tendered by 
James Cameron or the Wachowski 
Brothers look like Saturday morn¬ 
ing cartoons compared to the im¬ 
ages associated with the rhetoric 
being sprouted by bigots under the 
shadow of the cross. 


Exhibit involved cooperation from many departments 


► from CAPSTONES page 9 

ugly because they have human 
qualities as opposed to Cinderella, 
who has no bodily functions.” 

“That idea of what’s human is 
that of secretion or fluidity. It is 
something that we are disgusted by 
and intrigued by at the same time,” 
said Pilchman. 

The pieces used in the exhibit 
express Pilchman’s ideas per¬ 
fectly. “I wanted to take some¬ 


thing solid like clay and make it 
into something that looks fluid,” 
said Pilchman. 

Pilchman’s drip clay pieces in 
the exhibit are truly masterpieces. 
“I wanted to do something that 
was dangerous, yet intriguing like 
the tentacles of octopuses, which 
are really beautiful but dangerous 
if you get caught,” said Pilchman. 
A large crowd of friends and pro¬ 
fessors came to support the artists 
at the exhibit. During the opening 


of the exhibit, freshman Hannah 
Hostak said, “It is really crowded 
in there, but I came to support my 
friends. I know the artists put so 
much work into the show.” 

Seeing the crowd at the exhibit 
helped to express the amount of 
support for the arts in Huntingdon 
and the Juniata College commu¬ 
nity. Juniata needs this continuous 
support for the art program to ex¬ 
pand, flourish and exemplify the 
talent of art we have on campus. 
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Splashing some truth on talking about the weather 

How thl s commonplace conversation starter deserves proper recognition 

ffjf|f||| fjl 11 / mentioned the groundhog? Almost stnictinn Finnic pan wooii onnnr a &a_ . 
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“How’s the weather?” 

Ever start a conversation that 
way? If you say “no,” you’re prob¬ 
ably a liar. Everyone talks about 
die weather- we love it, we hate it, 
it’s not hot enough, it never stays 
around as long as we want it to- to 
hear people talk about the weather, 
you’d think they were discussing a 
soap opera romance. 

Though it’s true! People view 
the weather in the same way they 
view soap operas: as a cheap con¬ 
versation topic when there’s noth¬ 
ing good to talk about. But, maybe 
we’re not giving conversations 
about weather as much credit as 
they deserve. 

Weather affects all of us. We 
notice it when it’s unusual. Take 
for example the unusually warm 
weather in early March that has 
brought in spring about three weeks 
early. Have you even tiianked or 


mentioned the groundhog? Almost 
eveiy conversation I had during 
those few weeks of warmth in¬ 
cluded some comment about the 
bizarre change in weather. 

But weather is something that 
affects us even when we don’t no¬ 
tice it. Sun, rain, snow, sleet, wind 
and every other weather event all 
play important roles in shaping our 
environment and shaping our lives. 

Take rain. As college students, 
we tend to view it as a nuisance. 
No one likes to get to class sopping 
and soggy. Sure, if you know it’s 
coming, you can bring an umbrel¬ 
la. But if you’re like me, you don’t 
realize it’s supposed to rain until 
after you step outside in the morn¬ 
ing, and you may or may not be so 
close to showing up late that you 
forego the umbrella and trudge 
through die downpour. 

Despite being a nuisance, rain 
plays an incredibly important role 
in the environment and in our lives. 
Rain brings the water that makes 
plants grow. It shapes our land as 
it runs off and carries sediment 
with it, affecting soil composition 
and fertility. 

Rain can also cause great de- 


Fat can actually be good 

The lowd own on this macronutrient 


struction. Floods can wash away 
crops, cars and even homes as rag¬ 
ing waters engulf everything. And 
a lack of rain can be just as bad- 
crops, livestock and even people 
can be at risk when they go too 
long without any rain to bring the 
water they need for life. 

The sun is another part of what 
we think of as weather that has 
huge effects on our environment 
and our lives. We tend to think of 
the sun as a good thing when we 
don’t see enough of it, and a bad 
tiling when see too much. But we 
often overlook the important roles 
the sun plays in making our world 
what it is. 

The sun, along with the rain, is 
a necessary component required to 
create life. Energy from the sun is 
used by plants to create the energy 
we and all other animals need in 
order to live. Parts of die world that 
receive a lot of sunlight, such as the 
Amazon, are teeming with all sorts 
of plants, animals and insects. This 
is the complete opposite of areas 
that receive less sunlight, such as 
the Arctic, which is relatively void 
of life. 

But as with water, sunlight can 


be destructive as well. Anyone 
who has fallen asleep while sun¬ 
bathing can tell you all about this. 
Too much time in the sun can lead 
to a nasty sunburn, or even cancer, 
in more extreme cases. 

This dual nature is present for al¬ 
most everything related to weather. 
The weather shapes our world and 
lives, and it can be both life-bring¬ 
ing and destructive. 

Despite weather’s duality, how¬ 
ever, one thing about it is constant: 
it is beyond our understanding and 
control. I don’t mean to say that 
we don’t understand how certain 
weather processes work, because 
people in recent times have gained 
a great understanding of weather. 
There is even some research on 
controlling the weather based on 
this understanding. 

However, we all know that even 
despite our best efforts, we still 
cannot predict the weather accu¬ 
rately all the time. And sometime 
certain weather events occur that 
astonish even the best meteorolo¬ 
gists. There are just too many vari¬ 
ables to take into account to ever 
completely understand the weath¬ 
er, or to know ahead of time what 


it is going to do. 

With this in mind, maybe we 
should cut the weatherman a break. 
After all, the weather is made up 
of some powerful forces that have 
a tendency to do pretty much 
whatever they want, despite what 
the man or woman with the huge 
fake smile in front of the green 
screen says. 

It’s definitely not a job I envy. 

And maybe we should cut peo¬ 
ple a break when they talk about 
the weather, too. I mean, let’s 
be honest, we all do it. And why 
shouldn’t we? The weather is a 
fascinating topic that has huge im¬ 
pacts on all of our lives. 

So the next time you are at a 
loss for conversation, don’t rule 
the weather out. Sure, it may be 
as stale as the loaf of birdseed 
bread your mom bought and no 
one wanted to eat, but if you put 
in a little effort you can turn it into 
a sort of conversational crouton. 
Just because the weather is over¬ 
discussed, it doesn’t mean it’s not 
something worth talking about! 
But hey, it is one’s saving grace, 
and if you hate the Yankees, it’s a 
definite conversation starter. 
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The words ‘Tat Free” plaster 
candy bags and microwave snacks, 
luring many consumers into buy¬ 
ing products on the misconception 
that these items are healthier or less 
likely to contribute to weight gain. 
But not all fats are bad, in fact, 
some are necessary to promote 
good health. 

There are four types of dietary 
fats that can either harm or help the 
body: trans fat, saturated, monoun- 
saturated and polyunsaturated fat. 

Trans fat can be found natu¬ 
rally in some animal fats, however 
most of them are created during 
food processing. Food process¬ 
ing changes a food’s chemical ar¬ 
rangement, which often gives the 
foods a longer shelf life and makes 
them easier to cook with. Howev¬ 
er, studies have linked higher con¬ 
sumption of trans fat with higher 
levels of LDL (bad cholesterol) 
and lower levels of HDL (good 
cholesterol). High levels of LDL 
are a significant risk factor for car¬ 
diovascular disease. To avoid trans 
fats, stray away from products that 
contain “partially hydrogenated 
oils” on their labels. 

Saturated fats are those that are 
solid at room temperature and, like 
trans fats, are naturally found in 
meat and in dairy products. Satu¬ 
rated fat contributes to an increase 
in blood cholesterol, which again, 
increases the risk of cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. Saturated fats 
are also thought to increase an in¬ 
dividual’s risk of Type II diabetes. 

Monounsaturated and polyun¬ 
saturated fats on the other hand, 
are liquid at room temperature and 
help to lower LDL cholesterol lev¬ 
els in the blood, reducing the risk 


of heart disease and stroke. Mono¬ 
unsaturated fats (MUFAs) also 
may help regulate blood clotting, 
as well as insulin levels, and main¬ 
tain control of blood sugar. MU¬ 
FAs can be found in nuts, seeds, 
avocadoes, extra virgin olive oil 
and olives, among many other food 
items. If you’re looking at a pack¬ 
aged item - like peanut butter - it 
should list the amount of monoun¬ 
saturated or polyunsaturated fat on 
the label below “Total fats.” 

Fats are also necessary for the 
body because some vitamins 
cannot be absorbed unless fat is 
present in the diet. Vitamin E for 
instance, is an antioxidant that 
helps cancel out the effects of free 
radicals - compounds that are at¬ 
tributed with cell damage, cell 
death, aging and even cancer. But, 
vitamin E is fat soluble, so unless 
fat is present in your diet and body, 
your body won’t absorb vitamin E. 

Omega-6 and omega-3 are two 
other fatty acids that the body 
needs to maintain healthy func¬ 
tion. The American diet is dispro¬ 
portionate when it comes to these 
two fats. While a healthy ratio of 
omega is 4 omega-6 units to 1 
omega-3, the average American 
consumes about 16 to 1. 

The reason for this is that ome¬ 
ga-6 is abundant in com, and com 
is used in a variety of food items. 
Omega-3, on the other hand, is 
found in fish like wild salmon, 
but not farmed salmon (they’re 
fed with com feed!), walnuts, and 
wild greens. JIF also makes pea¬ 
nut butter with omega-3 added to 
it—and it tastes just the same as the 
regular stuff! 

When I tiiink about food and all 
of the misconceptions out there, 
the proverb, “Believe none of what 
you see, and only half of what you 
hear,” comes to mind. So remem¬ 
ber that everything you hear - or 
take at face value - might not ac¬ 
tually be true. Fats, like everything 
in moderation, are not bad for you. 
Though, don’t take this and run 
with it: always beware of what is 
in your foods, but don’t go crazy. 


Three new stores light up town 

Huntingdon welcomed comics, a cafe and bargains 
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Part of the charm of Hunting¬ 
don is that although the pace of 
life seems slower in this small 
town, things still do change. 
Two new businesses, located 
right beside each other, have 
opened downtown since this col¬ 
umn first ran, and major changes 
have taken place for a nearby 
cafe/flower shop. 

Located across from the always- 
delightful Wildflower Cafe, Jason 
& Michele’s Bargain & Variety is 
only a few weeks old, while Way 
Cool Comics has been around a 
little longer. Both stores and the 
cafe are well worth a visit if you 
like excellent breakfast/lunch 
food, comic books or a multitude 
of used items at bargain prices. 

The Wildflower Cafe is highly 
regarded by residents and employ¬ 
ees in downtown Huntingdon. 
When I first visited as a fresh¬ 
man, the cafe had a more Internet 
coffee-bar sort of vibe, which I’m 
glad has changed to the newer. 


very good!” With wraps, sand¬ 
wiches, soups, salads, breakfast 
food and desserts all available, 
there’s something for everyone 
to eat. 

And there’s more to the Wild¬ 
flower Cafe than eating. The 
environment is tight and appeal¬ 
ing, with gifts, greeting cards, 
vases and artificial flowers that 
are both displayed and on sale. A 
frill flower shop occupies the back 
of the building, and I saw a large, 
ornate flower arrangement being 
taken out of the front door, likely 
for delivery. You can take in the 
ambience from high and low tables 
(with equally cozy high stools and 
chairs to match), or if the weather 
is good, you can sit at one of sever¬ 
al tables on the lovely patio behind 
the shop. 

On a final note, there are ample 
electrical outlets to make Wild¬ 
flower Cafe a perfect place to plug 
in your laptop and study. They of¬ 
fer Internet access, but you must 
ask someone working there for 
the password. And having taken a 
Security Engineering I.T. course, I 
can say that this is an improvement 
over unsecured Wi-Fi. 

On the other side of Washing¬ 
ton Street, you find the brand-new 
secondhand store called Jason & 
Michele’s Bargain & Variety. This 
is truly a family business, so much 
so that one of the storeowners was 


more vibrant windflower theme. --- ^ awiwV vu C i 5 was 

The shop, located at 516 Washing- in the back of the shop keeping an 
ton Street, offers a delicious break- eye on two little children. The store 


fast and lunch menu served in a 
cozy and beautiful atmosphere. 
You can enjoy a meal here from 
8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday, and 8:00 a.m. to 
2:00 p.m. Saturdays. 

A very warm and friendly cou¬ 
ple run the combined cafe and 
flower shop, with an unmistakable 
touch of Italian-American hospi¬ 
tality. This shows through in the 
food, too: my pancake panini was 
beyond delicious, and as soon as a 
visitor at a nearby table found out 
my secret identity as the “Around 
Town” columnist, he immediately 
commented that “the Reuben is 


stocks a large selection of speakers 
for all uses, microwaves, DVD and 
VHS videos, video games (lots of 
PS2 games, for those of you who 
still have that console), and some 
smaller equipment for hunting 
and fishing. 

They have all sorts of other 
items, as well, from dish sets to 
a vintage typewriter I was very 
tempted to buy. If these things or 
tools, bicycles, fishing rods, books 
or general electronic devices sound 
like something you need at a low 
price, this weeks-old shop is just 
what you were waiting for. 

Next door, you’ll find Way Cool 


Comics, a business that opened 
in the last couple of years. The 
store’s premise is simple: it stocks 
comic books of all sorts of differ¬ 
ent eras, from the newest to rare 
antique copies. Most are stored 
in long boxes, inviting shoppers to 
flip through looking for titles they 
want. Boxes are labeled for which 
are most recent, so over several 
visits, you can look through the 
entire selection without having to 
repeatedly scan the same boxes for 
anything new. 

The shopkeeper is very knowl¬ 
edgeable and helpful. You can call 
the store at 814-386-2373 anytime 
they’re open, which is 12:00 p.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Tuesday through Sat¬ 
urday. If you stop by and on an 
odd chance find the store closed 
when it should be open, don’t 
fret! The owner has to attend trade 
shows occasionally, and he asked 
me to pass that tidbit of informa¬ 
tion on to you. 

So, if you catch him on a day 
when he’s out finding more comics 
to offer for sale, by all means stop 
by another day and see what’s new; 
usually, there’s at least one box 
containing over 100 mixed comic 
books arriving weekly, spanning 
many eras of graphic novel and 
pulp fiction history. And you abso¬ 
lutely cannot beat the prices: two of 
my comics-fan friends have never 
stopped raving about the amaz¬ 
ing deals there. Having this shop a 
short walk away means there is no 
better time tbut now o rediscover 
this vibrant and inexpensive enter¬ 
tainment form. And you can grab 
lunch while you read! 

Directions: Walk or drive down¬ 
town on the street of your choice, 
turning right down 7th Street, if not 
before. Turn left on Washington 
Street and continue for two blocks. 
Look for Wildflower Cafe on your 
right and the two new stores on 
your left Cheap metered paral¬ 
lel parking is abundant and if you 
can’t parallel park, either walk the 
short distance or park in the lots at 
7th and Mifflin or 4th and Penn. 
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Celebrity Bartender 
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Not dancing around NCAA tournament pools 

Coaches warn athletes about consequences of participating in the March Madness ritual 


By Cameron Andrew 


6.45 million March Madness 
brackets were filled out on ESPN 
this year, and millions more were 
filled out in pools that required 
a fee to enter. Participating in 
NCAA Tournament pools seems 
like the norm on college campuses 
everywhere. However, the NCAA 
prohibits its student athletes 
from participating in this form of 
sports gambling. 

Head Women’s Soccer Coach 
Scott McKenzie, also Juniata’s 
NCAA compliance officer said, 
“The NCAA strictly prohib¬ 
its gambling, both legal and il¬ 
legal, that involve any sport in 
which it hosts a national champi¬ 
onship.” 

“You can allow any student- 
athlete to participate in a bracket 
if there is no fee to join and no 
prize,” said McKenzie. “If a 
bracket requires a fee to join, and 
if the expectation of playing the 


bracket is that you will win some¬ 
thing at the end, That creates a non 
compliant bracket.” 

McKenzie went on to on to say 
that brackets can be ftm as long 
as the do not require a fee to join. 
Filling one out on ESPN is not a 
problem because the only reward 
is seeing your name on the top of 
a leader boar d. 

Because the NCAA takes 
such a firm stand on the sub¬ 
ject of gambling, there are 
large consequences. 

“The consequences could be 
anything from a loss of eligibility 
to anything along and up the chain 
of command in the legal process. 
You certainly could (be) looking 
at serving jail time, or being dis¬ 
missed from school,” said McK¬ 
enzie. “It really depends on what 
civil authorities are involved and to 
what extent those authorities want 
to prosecute the crime.” 

However, Juniata has only had 
one problem with gambling that 


has been brought to McKenzie’s 
attention. 

“There was a member of a team 
that started, as a fundraiser for 
Relay for Life within his team, 
a bracket for the Final Four for 
March Madness,” said McKenzie. 
“It was a fee driven bracket, and 
we were alerted to that and we told 
the student athlete to return all the 
money he collected and disband 
his activity with the bracket, and 
he did that voluntarily.” 

Juniata has had so few prob¬ 
lems because a good job is done of 
educating coaches and student-ath¬ 
letes to the NCAA and state laws 
about gambling. 

“We have educated our coach¬ 
es, and the coaches have educated 
their team with regards to the 
dangers of that,” said McKenzie. 
“I think a lot of the coaches here 
tell their kids that if it doesn’t feel 
right, then it probably isn’t.” 

This year was no different and 
Juniata’s hack athletes were told 


early on not to participate in March 
Madness bracket pools. 

“When coach Cutright was 
doing the team announcements 
after we stretched, like he does 
every day, he got real serious and 
said that if anyone has a bracket in 
a pool that was for money to get 
out of it right now,” said junior 
runner Vimiy Smith. “I guess 
it is against NCAA regulations 
for in-season athletes to be 
in a pool for cash because 
it’s gambling.” 

To make sure his athletes knew 
he was serious, he laid out his con¬ 
sequences for the team. 

“Coach Cutright said that if you 
were caught with a bracket in a 
pool for cash you would be kicked 
off the team immediately,” said 
Smith. 

While no one protested 
the coach’s statements, some 
of the team appeared to be 
slightly disappointed. 

“Some of the team, who I 


would assume had a bracket in 
a pool for money, had looks of 
disappointment almost or some¬ 
thing like that,” said Smith. 
“No one protested or argued 
against it, but it was apparent that 
hearing coach Cutright say that 
was not what some people wanted 
to hear.” 

“The problem with the bracket 
is that it seems so harmless,” said 
McKenzie. “And especially in the 
one students case they were do¬ 
ing it for Relay for Life so they 
thought why would I get in trouble 
for doing this.” 

The NCAA cares about 
gambling because, accord¬ 
ing to the official NCAA Web 
site, “sports wagering threatens 
both the well-being of stu¬ 
dent athletes and the integrity 
of the game,” said McKenzie. 
“The NCAA takes it very seriously 
because they see it as a gateway 
activity that could get kids further 
into gambling.” 


Volleyball Confidence 

"We think we can beat anybody” 


There’s no place like home 

Track and field performs much better on own track 


By Dimitri Ross 


Every team has a chance to 
make their mark: from a deep 
playoff run, to an incredible upset, 
to the first ever NCAA Division 
IH men’s volleyball champion¬ 
ship. This year’s team finds them¬ 
selves in the final categoiy, eager 
to make their mark. 

The men’s volleyball team has 
carried themselves with a great 
deal of confidence recently and 
they feel as though they can beat 
anyone. And according to the 
scoreboard as of late, their feeling 
is sound. The men are currently 
26-9 and have just come off a 4-0 
conference win streak. 

“The guys have definitely come 
together recently. The freshmen 
have done a great job of contrib¬ 
uting and each class has taken on 
more responsibility at this point 
of the year. Add that to the experi¬ 
ence we have and I think we are 
in good shape,” said head coach 
Kevin Moore ’02. 

“We think we can beat any¬ 
body. We are not foolish enough 
to think that we cannot be beat if 
we do not bring our A game, but if 
we play the game the way that we 
are capable of we are going to be 
a tough out for any team that faces 
us,” said senior Ben Wolff. 

That is the confidence it will 
take to be successful in the post¬ 
season. At this point of the year, 
everyone is playing their best so 
there is less room for error. The 
confidence they have built up 
should allow them to execute in 
those pressure situations. 

“We know we can play so 
those tight situations do not faze 
us much. Even when we mess up 
we just move on to the next play 
and put it out of our minds. That 
is probably a result of everyone’s 
individual confidence as well as 
the confidence we have in our 
teammates,” said senior John 
Almquist. Teammates agree: a lot 
of the game is mental. 

“The key for us is going to be 


focus. We cannot get too high 
after success or too low after 
struggles. We just need to stay 
solid and consistent. If we do that 
I think we can have a great deal 
of success in the postseason,” said 
sophomore Ross Madden. 

As Wolff mentioned earlier, 
the team is confident, but not ar¬ 
rogant. They realize that there 
are good teams out there who 
are playing their best as well. 
They have a healthy fear of 
losing that helps them keep 



We think we can 
beat anybody ... if we 
play the game the 
way that we are ca¬ 
pable of we are going 
to be a tough out for 
any team that faces 
us ." 


-Ben Wolff, ‘12 



their competitive edge. That 
desire to win is what has 
pushed them to get better in prac¬ 
tice every day. The team believes 
that preparation is key at this point 
of the year. 

“We have been working hard 
at creating a more balanced at¬ 
tack. We are really dominating in 
the middle, but we would like to 
expand that. We would like to in¬ 
crease productivity on the left side 
as well as offensive proficiency 
from the right side. If we can do 
that we will be more balanced 
and we would put more pressure 
on the other team from all areas,” 
said Moore. 

In addition to tactically setting 
up practices, the team also has to 
physically push through them. 

“Even when practices are 
tough we push through because 
we know it will help us win. We 

► see VOLLEYBALL page 15 
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Eli Murphy ‘15 (far right) competes against Susquehanna the men’s track 
& field’s annual Juniata Invitational on Saturday, Mar. 24. 


By Chris Beall 


You dig your feet into the start¬ 
ing blocks. Sweat is dripping off 
your brow as you prepare to race 
against several others. Nerves 
and excitement are both rush¬ 
ing through your mind and body. 
Then you hear the crowd yell: 
JU-NI-ATA. 

There’s no feeling like compet¬ 
ing in front of the home crowd. 
Friends, peers, and family mem¬ 
bers come to support an individual 
and the team alike. That gives a 
slight edge and makes the athlete 
push that much harder. 

The men’s and women’s 
track and field team com¬ 
peted in their annual Juniata 
Invitational on Saturday, Mar. 
24. Despite the rainy outcome of 
weather, the team showed up and 
competed very well against the op¬ 
posing teams. The women’s team 
placed first in the event while the 
men’s took second behind rival 
Susquehanna. 

Both men’s and women’s teams 
combined for a total of 13 first 
place finishes during the meet. 
This number far exceeded their 
previous number of first place fin¬ 
ishes from their last outdoor meet 
when they had three. 

The men’s team finished eighth 
and the women’s team finished 
sixth at the Dr. Jack Toms Invita¬ 
tional in Lynchburg, VA. 

The question now remains; does 
the team perform better at home? 
With these numbers, it is safe to 
say home field advantage does in 
fact exist. 

Junior Justin Clapper helped the 
track and field team with thr ee of 
their 13 first place finishes. He fin¬ 
ished first in the discus, the ham¬ 
mer and the pole vault. 

“I think there is an added boost 
when you compete at home. You 
have your friends and family mem¬ 
bers there cheering you on and that 
really does go a long way,” Clap¬ 
per said. “You want to do well for 
them and it gives you more of an 


incentive to go out there and win. 
Even though it was raining, it was 
pretty cool to see people come out 
and cheer us on.” 

Senior Jack Iosue is known 
as one of the nation’s top javelin 
throwers. He was one of the only 
members of the track and field 
team to place first in his respected 
event in Lynchburg. 

“Even though I didn’t place first 
again, I still felt more comfortable 
throwing since we were at home. I 
felt as though it was easier for me 
to go out there and do my event. 
I did well enough to place second, 
and I do think being at home had 
a lot to do with it,” Iosue said. “It 
was raining a little but there was 


still a pretty good turn out for 
the meet. There was more sup¬ 
port from friends in the rain than 
we normally get because we are 
only home once a year. There is 
definitely a home field advantage 
aspect in all of sports. Track and 
field are no exception to this, even 
though it is primarily an individual 
sport.” 

Senior Ceth Parker helped the 
track and field team with a first 
place finish in the 3000m run. It 
was his first gold of the outdoor 
season. 

“It’s nice to have people sup¬ 
port you. I run a long race, so they 

► see TRACK page 15 
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What to watch for as the sports year winds down 

Must see events this spring in volleyball, baseball, tennis, softball, track and field 


By Thomas Eck 


Trees are budding, the sun is 
beginning to peak its head through 
the clouds and there is a hint of re¬ 
lief from winter’s chill air. Spring 
is here again. 

With the changing of the season, 
comes the return of spring sports. 
After training all winter and pre¬ 
paring for play, the spring athletes 
of Juniata College are finally tak¬ 
ing their games to the track, field 
and court on College Hill. 

With a variety of teams playing 
multiple home contests, it may be 
hard for fans of Juniata athletics 
to decide which games or matches 
to watch. Have no fear; this article 
will serve as your guide to the five 
sporting events you should attend¬ 
ed this spring. 

Having started their season in 
January, men’s volleyball has seen 
their season bridge winter and 
spring. The squad has endured a 
season of adversity, overcoming 
injuries and a brand new schedule 
to post an impressive record of 26- 
9. On April 7, the team will play 
their last home game of the season 
against Division I Sacred Heart. 


Even though it does not affect 
their standing in making playofls, 
this match can serve as a barom¬ 
eter for the team moving forward. 
“To beat a Division I program 
shows that we are capable of com¬ 
peting with those kind of schools,” 
said senior setter Mike Kraft. 

The match takes place over Eas¬ 
ter weekend when many students 
will he headed home. However, for 
those hanging around campus, this 
is a great chance to see the team 
tune up before the Continental 
Volleyball Conference champion¬ 
ships. “It is our last final chance 
in 2012 to really show who we are 
and what we got before the (CVC) 
tournament,” said Kraft. 

The match is scheduled to start 
at 1 p.m. in the main gym of the 
Kennedy Sports & Recreation 
Center. 

For fans of America’s favorite 
pastime, baseball season is back in 
full swing. Juniata’s squad has nine 
home games remaining but per¬ 
haps none will be more important 
than the final weekend of the sea¬ 
son. From April 28-29, the Eagles 
will take on bitter rival Susquehan¬ 
na in a crucial three game series. 


The close proximity of the 
schools has helped fuel the ri¬ 
valry between the two ball clubs. 
“Susquehanna happens to be right 
down the road. They are not too 
far away compared to the other 
schools (in the Landmark Confer¬ 
ence),” said senior outfielder Matt 
Fritz. 

In the past couple of years, this 
series has helped determine who 
will move on to postseason play. 
“It usually always comes down to 
a big series with (Susquehanna). 
The winner usually goes on to the 
playoffs. It is always close. They 
are always fight to the end type of 
games,” said Fritz. 

Saturday the 28th features a 
double header with first pitch of 
game one scheduled for 1 p.m. 
Sunday the 29th will have the 
teams playing one game, with first 
pitch slated for 12 p.m. All three 
games will be played at Landgdon- 
Goodale Field. 

Juniata women’s tennis will play 
one of their most important match¬ 
es of the season when they take on 
Drew the Saturday of Easter week¬ 
end. Picked to finish last in the 
preseason poll, the Eagles look to 


prove their doubters wrong. 

“We have a very good chance of 
beating them this year. They have a 
very good team but with the group 
of girls we have this year, we can 
show them a good fight,” said se¬ 
nior Hilary Walsh. 

Walsh discusses how the team 
welcomes fan and student support. 
“I know that personally, I play bet¬ 
ter when I have support and people 
are cheering,” said Walsh. 

The match is scheduled to start 
April 7 at 1 p.m. Even though it is 
going on at the same time as the 
men’s volleyball match against Sa¬ 
cred Heart, don’t worry, the courts 
are located just outside of KSRC, 
making it easy to see parts of 
both contests. 

Much like baseball, Juniata 
softball plays an important double 
header at home against Susque¬ 
hanna on Saturday April 14. The 
squad will look to avenge getting 
swept by the Crusaders last year. 
After winning only three games 
last year, the 2012 squad has al¬ 
ready posted eight wins, so you 
definitely don’t want to miss wit¬ 
nessing their success live. 

First pitch for game one of the 


double header is scheduled for 1 
p.m. 

Finally, for those supporters of 
Juniata athletics who like to take 
to the road, the perfect opportunity 
may come April 28-29 at Mora¬ 
vian College, where the Landmark 
Conference track and field cham¬ 
pionships will be held. Both Ju¬ 
niata’s men’s and women’s teams 
will be competing. 

For some students and support¬ 
ers, the three and a half hour trip 
may be daunting, but those com¬ 
peting see it as being worth it. “We 
have a lot of really good athletes 
right now who could possibly 
break records,” said senior wom¬ 
en’s team member Mary Howser. 

Howser also mentions that the 
meet is very unpredictable. “It is 
the Landmark meet. Pretty much 
anything can happen ... it is almost 
always up in the air,” said Howser. 

No matter your sport of choice, 
these five events will give you 
your fill of Juniata athletics this 
spring. However, they are just the 
tip of the iceberg. There are many 
other home games and matches be¬ 
ing hosted by the sports teams of 
Juniata. For a complete listing, go 
to www.juniatasports.net. 


Team struggles with injuries 

Basbeall looking to reverse fortunes as schedule relents 
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Sophomore Joe Sforza pitches a complete game against Mount Aloysius dur¬ 
ing the first game of their doubleheader on April 3,2012 to recored the win. 


By Ward Udinski 


When it rains it poors. 

Such has been the case for the 
baseball team as they have re¬ 
cently lost their last eight confer¬ 
ence games and are now 1-8 in the 
Landmark. The team is working 
towards turning the season around 
and getting back on a win streak. 

The squad started their season 
at an invitational tournament in 
Florida. “We were 5-4 coming 
out of Florida,” head coach Jesse 
Leonard said. “We had played, 
some nationally recognized and 
even ranked teams and we were 
right with them step for step. 
So we know the level that we 
can play at, we just need to put 
everything together.” 

After getting off to a 6-5 start, 
the team has ost 10 of their last 
13 games and dropped to a record 
of 9-15. They have been working 
hard to get back to where they need 
to be. 

“We are going to revisit some of 
our fundamentals. The conference 
pitchers tend to be pretty good. So 
we have been working on a lot of 
hitting in practice,” Leonard said. 

“We have also been walking too 
many guys. Then when they do 
get on base we are making some 
errors. Unfortunately the mistakes 
have been compounding on us.” 

The team has also been dealt 
with some key injuries this year 
which have proven to be a large 
obstacle to overcome. Ace pitcher 
Matt Regan is injured and done 
for the season. Sophomore catch¬ 
er Dan Gray missed a couple of 
games with a separated shoulder, 
but hopes to return soon. 

“Because of our small pitching 
staff, the loss of Regan hurt us a 
good bit. Give credit to the bull¬ 
pen because some of them have 
stepped up and started who would 
not normally be expected to,” 
Leonard said. 

Sophomore pitcher Ryan Mor¬ 


rison feels that the loss of Regan 
was felt more than just on the field. 
“Losing Regan was big because he 
was not only our ace, but he was 
our mentor on the pitching staff,” 
Morrison said. 

Due to the injuries, some players 
have had to step in and make up for 
lost production. 

“Dan was hitting really well for 
us at well over .400. Brad Medel¬ 
lin and Joe Sfoiza are pretty good 
hitters that have stepped up so far,” 
Morrison said. 

The team is please to get sopho¬ 
more Dan Gray back. Gray was a 
catcher to start the season, but in¬ 
jury has prevented him from being 
able to throw. 

He will assume the designated 
hitter role as a result, which will 
limit the flexibility Leonard has 
with the lineup. 

The lineup is not the only 
part of the team to be disrupted 
by injuries. 

“We are a little short staffed with 


pitchers,” Leonard said. “We are 
still piecing tilings together with 
the pitching staff, but some more 
arms would be nice.” 

“As a pitching staff, Chris 
Fulton and Will Hoffman have 
stepped up to help fill the void for 
Regan,” sophomore infielder Brad 
Medellin said. 

“We need to work hard at prac¬ 
tice and eliminate the mistakes that 
happened over and over again.” 

With injuries and a new coach, 
tadjustments need to be made. 

“We have been missing team 
chemistry for the most part. We 
got a new coach and a lot of tilings 
have changed with regulations, but 
in my opinion, we need to come to¬ 
gether as a team to succeed,” Mor¬ 
rison said. 

The team remains optimistic 
about the rest of the season. 

“I think that we are going to just 
keep swinging.” Leonard said. 

“Baseball is a streaky game. Hit¬ 
ters go on streaks, pitchers go on 


streaks. When one person makes 
an error they tend to come in 
pairs,” Leonard said. 

“If we just get back to basics 
and put together a solid game then 
I think we will be ok.” 

The team has been dealt with 
some stiff conference competi¬ 
tion so far, but hope to turn things 
around when they travel to Drew 


this weekend for their next confer¬ 
ence series. 

The Eagles did manage to get 
two wins Tuesday against Mt. 
Aloysius and hope they can cany 
that momentum to the weekned. 

“We need to win every series 
from here on out,” Morrison said. 
“We are going to play hard every 
game and give it all we got.” 
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Live In Concert 

Anita Roseborough 
and Jim Colbert 

Sat. April 14 7:00-10:00 PM 

Anita Roseborough is an acoustic guitarist/singer 
performing as a solo artist and a group vocalist. Anita 
plays a blend of cover music from the past five 
decades with a focus on contemporary folk-rock. 

www.aroseborough.vvebs.com 

Having hints of acoustic rock, alternative countryfolk 
and rhythm and blues, Jim Colbert has been active in 
numerous regional musical events and organizations 
in central Pennsylvania, and serves as a Folk Show DJ 
on our local public radio station, WPSU. 

www.jimcolbertmusic.com 
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Top: Stephen Park ‘15 competes in the 3000 meter steeplechase on Sat¬ 
urday, Mar. 24 to help his team to a second place finish. The women came 
in first. Bottom: Evelyn Edwards ‘14 competes in 4x100 meter relay. 


Track continues success 


► from TRACK page 13 


may not cheer every lap but it’s 
still good to know they are there 
to support you. That helps out a 
lot,” Parker said “I run a gruel¬ 
ing race, so when it comes down 
to the final laps, having people 
there cheering for you gives you 
the added push to finish as well as 
you can. It was my first place fin¬ 
ish this outdoor season and that 
gives you some momentum for die 
upcoming meets.” 

Last Saturday, March 31, the 
track and field took place in the 
Jim Taylor Invitational in Se- 
linsgrove, PA. The track and 
field teams were led by first 
place finishes by Parker in the 
5000m run, Junior Angela Shaf¬ 


fer with the high jump, and Senior 
Nicholas Bauer in the long jump. 
Besides then first place finishes, 
there were no other members 
of the team to place first in their 
respected events despite their 
good efforts. 

So in both of their events away 
from the school, the team com¬ 
bined for a total of six first place 
finishes. In one event at home, 
diey more than doubled diat num¬ 
ber of first place finishes. The 
numbers do not lie. The team 
performed better with their home 
field advantage. 

The track and field team will be 
competing this Saturday, Apr. 7, in 
the Goucher Invitational in Tow- 
son, MD. This event will be held at 
Goucher College. 


Volleyball team meshing 


► from VOLLEYBALL page 13 

cannot take breaks because the 
other teams are working too. We 
are too close to the finish line 
to slow up. We might as well go 
ahead and sprint through it as hard 
as we can,” said Madden. 

The entire team shares that 
sentiment. They all want to give 
everything as this season winds 
down. They are also enjoying the 
ride though. This is the last go- 
around for the seniors so they are 
really cherishing every moment. 

“This has been a very 
memorable season. We have 
had many struggles, but the 
camaraderie has helped us keep 
pushing forward. The best mo¬ 
ment this year for me happened 
just prior to spring break. That 
was the time where I believe we 
finally meshed as a team. I hone 
stly think it was perfect timing,” 
said Wolff. 


“I cannot pick one most 
memorable moment from this 
year just because the whole 
tiling feels so surreal. These four 
years flew by faster than I could 
have ever imagined. It has been 
tough, but I would not trade this 
experience for anything in the 
world. Luckily the experience is 
not over yet. We still have some¬ 
thing to play for and we are going 
to go after it with everything we 
have,” said Almquist. 

The team took a step toward 
that goal by going 3-0 this past 
weekend against conference oppo¬ 
nents. With the confidence, work 
ethic, and chemistry they have go¬ 
ing for them right now the team 
poses a huge threat to any oppo¬ 
nent. 

They will look to finish out the 
regular season strong and keep the 
momentum going into the postsea¬ 
son on Saturday, April 7 against 
Sacred Heart. 


Tennis hopes for turnaround 

Lack of experience plagues coach's debut season 


By Rob Schultz 


Every season has ups and 
downs, new challenges to face 
and roadblocks that must be taken 
head on. All of these elements 
come together to help create 
tough, tested teams, which is just 
what the men’s and women’s ten¬ 
nis team are. 

Each program has experienced 
many challenges this season, in¬ 
cluding tough opponents, player 
inexperience and different play¬ 
ing conditions during the start of 
their season. 

“One of the biggest struggles 
we face is our lack of experience,” 
said sophomore Elliott Perow. 
“We are a very young team going 
against guys that have a couple 
more years under their belt,” said 
Perow. Another fonn of inexperi¬ 
ence the teams have had to face 
comes from playing conditions 
thus far. 

“This was the first time in the 
spring season that the team got to 
practice and play outside, so we 


all had to adjust to the different 
setting,” said senior Hilary Walsh, 
when speaking of their play over 
spring break. 

While lack of experience may 
factor into the mix, the teams 
are also adjusting to a new head 
coach, which on the whole has 
been a positive adjustment. 

“It is always a bit of a challenge 
adapting to a new coach’s style of 
teaching and practices. Overall, 
the team has adjusted well and 
has forged a great relationship 
with our new coach,” said Walsh. 

“Our new coach has us playing 
with more energy and gives us 
valuable tips so we can go after 
every team we face,” said Perow. 

With this determined attitude 
and excited first-year head coach, 
the tennis teams both held high 
expectations as they entered this 
year’s spring season. 

“At the beginning of the sea¬ 
son, we determined our goal was 
to make it to the Landmark Con¬ 
ference playoffs,” said Perow. 

In a preseason poll, Landmark 


coaches predicted that the men’s 
team would finish fifth while the 
women’s team would finish last, 
making the team’s goal attainable, 
but challenging. 

“I think that we all really want 
to prove them wrong and show 
that we are a team that is capa¬ 
ble of winning tough matches,” 
said Walsh. 

In addition to a positive attitude, 
the teams have also developed a 
great work ethic this season to try 
and attain their goals. 

“The biggest difference I think 
is that the team seems to be re¬ 
ally dedicated to the goal and con¬ 
stantly striving to get better,” said 
Perow. 

“This season we have a great 
group dynamic between all of the 
girls. We are all focused on work¬ 
ing hard and playing our best. Our 
team this year is also very young 
adding a lot of energy and motiva¬ 
tion to the team,” said Walsh. 

The women’s team is cur¬ 
rently 5-5, while the men sit at 6-7 
overall. 


Adjustments working wonders 

Despite losing record, softball team improving 



AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 

Top: Kelsea Decker ‘14 pitches against Penn State Harrisburg on Tuesday, 
Mar. 20. The Eagles’ eight wins already exceeds their three last season. 
Bottom: Erin Francis ‘12 helps Juniata move past Penn State Harrisburg. 


By Rob Schultz 


In sports, as in life, you live and 
you learn. And after posting a re¬ 
cord of 3-27 last season, Juniata’s 
softball team has clearly learned 
quite a bit. This year’s squad has 
made some changes for the better 
and is reaping the benefits on the 
scoreboard, as they currently sit at 
8 - 12 . 

Some of these changes includ¬ 
ed lineup switches, focusing on 
discipline and emphasizing team¬ 
work. 

“There were a couple chang¬ 
es made to the team during the 
off-season like moving Erin 
Francis from right field to short 
stop,” said sophomore pitcher, 
Kelsea Decker. 

“We also moved Steph Frith 
from center field in to play sec¬ 
ond base. These changes gave us 
a strong defense and it has lead to 
our success so far this season,” 
said Decker. 

Position changes are not die 
only adjustment the women’s 
softball team has made in order to 
gain success. 

The girls have also focused on 
plate discipline and improving 
their teamwork. 

“The biggest difference from 
this season so far compared to 
last, was how well we work to¬ 
gether as a team and how we are 
all working towards a common 
goal, which is to improve overall 
and to win games,” said Decker. 

In addition to focusing on over¬ 
all chemistry and cohesion, the 
team broke down the game and 
looked at it more tactically. 

“We also changed our approach 
to hitting this year. We began tak¬ 
ing and looking at more pitches in 
practice in order to become more 
disciplined at the plate during a 
game,” said Decker. 

The changes and overall new 
feel to the team have players and 
fans holding high hopes for the 
season after the already success- 
fill start. 


“The goal for the team this year 
is to work together as a unit and to 
win games. We also hope to go 
to the Landmark Conference tour¬ 
nament this year and to improve 
our record from last year overall,” 
said Decker. 

Regardless of how the team fin¬ 
ishes, they realize that they have 
achieved success just by the large 


improvements they have made 
this season compared to last. The 
fans too, echo this belief. 

“They’ve played and partici¬ 
pated with integrity and to the 
best of their ability. A champion¬ 
ship or title would be nice to have 
but that isn’t the only thing that 
defines a successful season,” said 
senior Tine Guldbrand. 
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Sleep Horoscopes 

Foreseen by local prophets Brea Neri andMiya Williams 


...tSflilll 

llilillllll 


Going to Bed 

You thought you were get¬ 
ting a good nights sleep, so you 
could quit taking those naps. 
Unfortunately, you’ll forget 
about that assignment for your 
8 AM. A hurried paper is in 
your future. 


A “Good” 

9 Hours: 

You finally got your 9 hours, 
you feel refreshed and ready 
to go. Everyone said it would 
be impossible, but you proved 
them wrong! A great day is in 
your future. 


Goins to Bed 




e: 

You sleep mostly because 
you feel like it’s socially ex¬ 
pected of you not to be awake 
all night. Plus, you figure you 
should sleep before class to 
do well. It’s never enough. A 
heavenly gift is in your future: 
a nap. 


A “Rough” 

9 Hours: 

You finally got your 9 hours, 
you feel like you didn’t even 
sleep. You’re used to only get¬ 
ting 4 hours and downing a 5 
hour energy. You’ll decide to 
skip your classes. A relaxing 
day is in your future. 



No sleep: 


While everyone keeps telling 
you to give up and go to bed, 
you stay up all night and finish 
that 10 page paper. You even 
finish in time for breakfast. A 
hearty Baker breakfast is in 
your future. 


Domestic Disputes and Cacti 


By Martha Carpenter 

My roommate and I are in a con¬ 
stant state of banter. I am not sure 
how other roomy companions deal 
with the ever increasing tensions 
of college life, but somehow my 
roommate and I have gotten into a 
weird habit of morning-time jocu¬ 
larity. Although, as time has gone 
on it has gotten more and more 
difficult to discern where the jok¬ 
ing ends and the hating begins. 
For example: 

At the beginning of the year 
my roommate adopted three cacti, 
which we promptly named and 
welcomed into our small but hap¬ 
py family. Not three weeks in to 
this semester we lost Esperanza, 
a beautiful young cactus that did 
not deserve such a fate, to be sure. 
However, since that day I think my 
roommate has harbored some kind 
of resentment towards me. Some¬ 
thing about not keeping these 
blinds open so that they could 
get sunlight. 

“Martha! I have told you and 
told you, keep these blinds open or 


the cacti will die!” 

It must be the tonality because 
all I can hear is: 

“Wah, wah, wah, cacti, waaah.” 

You know, that voice your par¬ 
ents use when there is something 
dire that needs be done, and you 
have no idea what they are saying 
because Facebook is forcing you 
to read all of its glory. 

So I nod and say “yeah, yeah, 
cacti, blinds, sure thing.” 

I never realized that having a 
roommate is a lot like what I imag¬ 
ine marriage to be. So in a way it is 
preparing us for what is to come. 

Sometimes my roommate will 
ask me questions like “What is 
the meaning of life?” or “Why are 
people the way they are?” As if I 
have some grand answer to all the 
mysteries in the universe. 

“I don’t know.” 

I will reply and then I am in¬ 
stantly pelted with stuffed animals. 

“Do better!” She will scream for 
no reason. 

Women are insane, I tell you. 
These questions cannot be an¬ 


swered I try to explain, but there 
is no buying it. I am an ungrate¬ 
ful, slob, all I do is throw clothes 
all over the place and stare out the 
window looking stupidly pensive. 
This is apparently just not good 
enough for her. 

The point being, roommates are 
funny things, and if they were we 
would be a gazillion times more 
lonely in our day to day grind. 
Who cares if they make messes 
or throw things, they are a person 
to go back to, a person to sit down 
to a cuppa tea with. They are also 
someone to do your dishes, if you 
leave them out long enough. 

So, give your roommate a hug, 
tell them you appreciate them, 
even if they nag and tell you to 
pick up your mess and ask you to 
please not leave have eaten bowls 
of oatmeal out. They are your fam¬ 
ily for this short bit of time, and for 
the most part they are pretty great. 
Getting along and compromise 
isn’t so hard that you can’t appre¬ 
ciate the person through their idio¬ 
syncrasies. 


j^HUWBS UP. THUMBS 


Thumbs down to the people who got 
caught having sex in Sunderland laun- 

things clean, not getting dirty, 

Thumbs up to Red Baraat for putting 

on a great show and then not getting 
arrested 


Thumbs down to the cable still being 

out Now we have to revert to actually 
doing homework. 




WICtNOT 
O/J 1'rie 
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Public Safety keeping campus out of harm’s way 


Juniata officers provide students with friendly advice from 29 years of experience 



MICHELLET. MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 


Juniata Public Safety officers Tim Hughes and Mike Miles make their rounds, walking through Sherwood. All 
JCPS officers go through extensive training to make sure that they can make Juniata as safe and friendly a 
campus as possible. 


By Kayci Nelson 


Juniata College Public Safety 
ensures the security of the student 
body on and off campus. Officers’ 
extensive training allows them to 
utilize their policing abilities and 
be a friendly face for students 
on campus. 

Sworn Juniata police officers 
receive their authority from Act 
501 of the Pennsylvania Consoli¬ 
dated Statutes. Act 501 gives offi¬ 
cers in private organizations their 
policing power. 

Timothy Hughes has been an of¬ 
ficer at Juniata for 16 years. He is 
Act 235 and 120 certified as a mu¬ 
nicipal police officer. Before Juni¬ 
ata, he attended Indiana University 
of Pennsylvania for five months of 
municipal police academy. 

Act 235 entails the training of 
lethal weapons. Lethal weapon 
certification is mandatoiy for all 
privately employed persons who 
utilize any type of lethal weapon. 

“Officers only have to be certi¬ 
fied in Act 235 every five years, but 
we are consistent with our firearm 
training every year. We feel like it 
is necessary to constantly train of¬ 
ficers even though it is rare for us 
to unholster a weapon,” said Jesse 
Leonard, director of public safety. 

Under Pennsylvania Act 120, 
any person employed as a mu¬ 
nicipal police officer is required 


to complete a 785.5 hour course 
of instruction covering all areas 
of police work. Upon completion 
of the program, individuals are 
eligible to work as a Pennsylvania 
police officer. 

“I am the patrol supervisor for 


the two to ten shift. The shift en¬ 
tails completing the day to day 
shift operations of handling any 
calls and assisting students. This 
includes vehicle lockouts, jump 
starts to cars and regular patrols to 
make sure everything is safe and 


secure,” said Hughes. 

Michael Miles has been at the 
College for 13 years and is Act 
235 certified. Before Juniata, he 
became certified with 30 hours of 
lethal weapons training at the Har¬ 
risburg Area Community College. 


“I am a patrol officer for the two 
to ten shift. I oversee the day to 
day operations and work in con¬ 
junction with Tim. This has been 
the best job I have ever had student 
wise. I really enjoy the interaction 
with faculty, staff and students,” 
said Miles. 

Additional training includes 
first aid, handcuff, automated 
external defibrillators, cardio¬ 
pulmonary resuscitation and 
01eoresinCapsicumAerosol(OCAT- 
pepper spray). 

“We have a lot of training. 
An officer only has to be trained 
once in their lifetime to operate 
pepper spray. However, we have 
training once every two years,” 
said Hughes. “Officers also have 
a ton of gun training. Everyone 
must pass a qualifications shoot 
once a year. The entire depart¬ 
ment has to shoot and reach a 
qualifying score.” 

Officers must also complete 
training in communication. Media¬ 
tion tactics and training are used by 
every officer. 

“We leam verbal judo. It is a 
mediation technique but catered 
more towards law enforcement. 
Nine times out of ten someone has 
already tried to mediate a situation. 
When that does not work, our ad¬ 
ditional level of training can dees- 
calate the situation fairly quickly,” 

► see JCPD page 3 


Longest tenured professor Acceptance Rates 

Dr. Paul Schettler serving Juniata since fall of 1967 Seniors heading to graduate school 


By Diane Nguyen 


Dr. Paul Schettler, Charles A. 
Dana Professor, is the longest 
tenured professor with 45 years 
of teaching experience at Juniata 
College. Although he is currently 
on sabbatical for the 2011-2012 
academic school year, he returns to 
Juniata College for a brief time for 
the Juniata Chemistry Department 
Symposium. 

Schettler’s interest in chemis¬ 
try began at a young age. “My 
mother was very much a natu¬ 
ralist, and she was also a gar¬ 
dener. I remember when I was 
age two or three, she would say, 
‘Hey! Come on out and look at 
this bug and look at the way it be¬ 
haves.’ She was into the psychol¬ 
ogy of insects,” said Schettler. He 
recalls borrowing as many books 
as he could on insects at the Salt 
Lake City Public Library. 

“Pretty soon, I ran out. Even 
public libraries don’t have lots of 
books on insects. So, I was pok¬ 


ing around in my basement, and I 
found two books from my father’s 
high school education. One was 
‘Introduction to Physics’ and the 
other was ‘Introduction to Chem¬ 
istry.’” 

“I started with the physics. 
Too much math. Couldn’t un¬ 
derstand it. But I could read the 
chemistry. So by the time I was 
finished in the fourth grade, 
I had read and totally memorized 
my father’s chemistry textbook 
and was well on my way to going 
through all of the chemistry books 
at the Salt Lake City Public Li¬ 
brary,” said Schettler. He has since 
then developed a strong enthusi¬ 
asm for the subject. 

Schettler did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Utah and 
received his Ph.D. at Yale Univer¬ 
sity. ‘T think I knew by the time I 
was in graduate school that what I 
wanted to do was academic work, 
and it was just a matter of how 
much research and how much 
teaching.” 


While working on his post¬ 
doctorate at Antioch College 
in Ohio, Schettler had put an 
advertisement in the news, 
to which Dale Wampler from 
the College had responded. “Dale 
Wampler talked to me about an 
open position, so I came here and 
was totally entranced,” said Schet¬ 
tler. 

Schettler started teaching at the 
College in the fall of 1967. Since 
then, he has remained an important 
member of the chemistry depart¬ 
ment. 

“He is so involved here and such 
a part of the chemistry department 
that I really can’t imagine not see¬ 
ing him here,” said senior Sean 
Oswald. 

“I’m very grateful for having 
him here,” said senior Katerina 
Korch. 

During his 45 years at the Col¬ 
lege, Schettler has taught differ¬ 
ent courses ranging from physical 


► see TENURE page 4 


By Patrick McEvoy 

Over the past few years, stu¬ 
dents from Juniata have had great 
success in the admittance to vari¬ 
ous graduate schools across the 
country. Most recently, acceptance 
rates have appeared to be quite 
high as well as consistent. 

Many students studying within 
the health professions, physics and 
chemistry departments in particu¬ 
lar have been accepted to graduate 
school through Juniata’s resources. 

Graduate schools are very com¬ 
petitive because of the limited 
amount of students they can ac¬ 
cept. 

“The majority of students ap¬ 
plying are applying to top-tier 
chemistry graduate programs and 
therefore they have to be very 
competitive to get a spot,” said Dr. 
Richard Hark, chemistry depart¬ 
ment chair. 

“We have a rigorous program 
and we have admittedly a well- 
deserved reputation for producing 


students who succeed at graduate 
school,” said Hark. 

Of the 12 students that applied to 
graduate programs from the chem¬ 
istry department, 11 have been ac¬ 
cepted with the final student wait¬ 
ing for his or her schools’ verdict. 

Graduate schools in chem¬ 
istry look at many aspects of 
an individual’s application be¬ 
fore coming to a conclusion. 
“They look at not only your grades 
for chemistry and whether or not 
you have been involved with sci¬ 
ence outreach in the community,” 
said senior Katerina Korch. 

“From year to year some pro¬ 
grams will accept more or less 
students depending on funding and 
other factors,” said Hark. 

Different schools are looking 
for different features within their 
applicants. Students must look at 
what their requirements are now 
and what they look for in an ap¬ 
plication. 

Students applying for programs 
► see GRAD SCHOOL page 5 
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Seniors give back to Juniata 

Picnic area, shrubs, emblem gifted by Class of 2012 



MICHELLE MEROLA/JUNIATIAN 

Seniors Alex Olthoff, Maggie Albright, Chesney Richter, Marcin Jaroszeq- 
icz, Elly Engle and Eleanor Provias are the officers are the officers of Stu¬ 
dent Food Initiative, a club on campus desiring to raise awareness about 
food issues, and promote healthier, more sustainable food practices. 

SFI hungry for more 

Frustrations with Baker offerings 


By Gavin Edgerton 

The Juniata College Class of 
2012 will donate shrubs shaped 
to spell out Juniata, a new Juniata 
College emblem and a picnic area 
as their senior class gifts. 

According to Class of 2012 
Treasurer Jared Clark, the picnic 
pavilion will be the most popular. 
“Our big gift is the picnic area 
behind Cloister. Our vision for 
it is like the East pavilion. We 
are thinking about putting a fire 
pit in there and lights so people 
can study late. It should get a lot 
of use.” 

Vice President Elizabeth Ber¬ 
nardo said, “Out of the three se¬ 
nior gifts chosen my favorite is 
die outdoor picnic area. I love be¬ 
ing outside and when the weather 
is nice that’s all I want to do. “ 

I don’t want to be stuck in 
Muddy or Baker. They’re crowd¬ 
ed anyways so this is a great way 
to eat outside at a place with nice 
chairs and tables,” said Bernardo. 

According to Bernardo, the gifts 
diis year will increase the beauty 
on campus. “The old emblem or 
seal is chipping and looks bad. 
The new emblem is going to have 
a Plexiglas cover and be bronze, 
gold and blue. 

“We want to make it match the 
eagle statue out by Cloister. The 
shrubs are going to really compli¬ 
ment the turf we are getting in the 
stadium as well,” said Bernardo. 

Clark and Bernardo both like the 
senior gifts; however, Clark would 
have preferred to renovate Cafe a 
La Carte in BAC as the class gift. 

Senior Meagan Schneider- 
man agreed with Clark and Ber¬ 
nardo. “I like the picnic area 
best out of the three that our 
class voted for. I originally voted 
for the renovation of Cafe a La 
Carte but since that wasn’t the one 
chosen die picnic area is the best” 

According to Bernardo, she did 
not vote for Cafe a La Carte be¬ 
cause she wants to be able to see 
the Class of 2012 gifts by early 


next year. Bernardo said, “The cafe 
in B AC is going to be a long reno¬ 
vating process but hopefully by 
next year’s homecoming we will 
have our three gifts set up.” 

Not all of the graduating class 
of 2012 is happy with the final 
decision for class gifts. Bernardo 
said, “There have been some peo¬ 
ple who ask to not be contacted 
because they are not interested 
in donating because of the gifts 



It’s all about leaving 
our legacy and getting 
your name on a gift is 
a great way to do it 
-Vice President Eliza¬ 
beth Bernardo 


JJ 

we chose.” 

“There are people that voice 
their opinions that they don’t like 
it but that’s anything you vote on. 
Not everyone is going to be happy 
with it,” said Clark. 

While Schneiderman is pleased 
with this year class gift she is not 
a fan of the Class of 2011’s gift, 
which is the clock, located in 
the quad. 

“It just doesn’t fit in with the 
campus. It looks nice but I think 
money could have gone to other 
places and the clock clashes with 
the look of the campus,” Schnei¬ 
derman said. 

According to Bernardo she 
originally did not like the Class 
of 2011 gift, however her feelings 
have changed. 

“After going through the pro¬ 
cess and getting the backlash from 
people who did not necessar¬ 
ily like our choice of senior gifts 
I appreciate the clock a lot more,” 
said Bernardo. 

Clark admitted the voting 
turnout was not as high as he 


expected. Clark said, “Around 
200 to 250 people voted out of a 
class of 367. It was disappointing 
but it was difficult to get people 
to respond to emails. I thought 
they’d be more interested in their 
class gifts.” 

Bernardo said the process 
of choosing the class gifts 
was difficult. “We sent out 
an email to poll the senior class 
to find out what they would like. 
Then we pulled out the serious 
ideas because we got a bunch 
ofjokes.” 

According to Bernardo, 
“From that list which was about 
ten ideas we asked President 
Kepple what he would like to 
see and what is feasible under 
our budget. We further narrowed 
down the list and then sent out an¬ 
other email to get a final verdict on 
class gifts.” 

According to Clark the most 
popular gift is the picnic area be¬ 
hind Cloister. 

“When we asked students what 
they wanted many responded with 
a picnic area so once we heard a 
solid group of people voice that 
we figured out a spot to put it,” 
said Clark. 

Fundraising was very successful 
this year. “We’ve raised $40,000 
this year and previous years raised 
around $30,000. We reached our 
goal which was great, we’ve re¬ 
ally stepped it up. The fundraisers 
were great” 

“My favorite fundraiser is celeb¬ 
rity bartender at Memories. We get 
to create our own drinks and Mem¬ 
ories will give us some proceeds. I 
think everyone had a good time,” 
said Clark. 

Bernardo said class gifts are an 
important part of the graduation 
process. 

According to Bernardo, “We 
have different donor levels and 
students get their names on th 
e gifts if they reached a certain ma¬ 
triculation fee. It’s all about leaving 
our legacy and getting your name 
on a gift is a great way to do it.” 


By Taylor Cox 

Student Food Initiative (SFI) 
was founded in the spring of2009 
by a group of students frustrated 
with the food options on campus. 
The club is advised and encour¬ 
aged by James Tuten, associate 
professor of history, and Neil 
Pelkey, associate professor of en¬ 
vironmental science. 

Since its founding, SFI has held 
events such as the Harvest dinner, 
the Food Symposium and meet¬ 
ings to aid in die garden and the 
farm. The club has changed over 
the years, but continues to provoke 
change and an interest in the con¬ 
sequences of food. 

Due to their frustrations with the 
current food services, members of 
the club attempted to take actions. 
“At the beginning, we wrote peti¬ 
tions in an attempt to get a new 
food service, which never worked 
out, but I think that we evolved 


into a more efficient and useful 
club since then,” said senior Elea¬ 
nor Provias. 

Instead of getting the food ser¬ 
vice changed, the students also 
tried other tactics at first. “Initially, 
a group of students and I had tried 
to opt out of the food options at 
Juniata. We had formed a plan on 
how to feed ourselves,” said senior 
Marcin Jaroszewicz. 

“Our plan was denied, which 
was somewhat violating. This was 
a pretty big blow. We thought that 
we were putting our academic pur¬ 
suits into actions, but seeing them 
denied was very confusing. Out of 
our frustration, SFI was formed,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

The club has developed many 
goals to help themselves and the 
campus. The students involved in 
SFI want to inform other members 
of the community about the impor- 


► see STUDENT FOOD page 6 


Innovations for Industry course revamps JCEL 

Student group takes on initiative to raise awareness of business facilities, resources 



JEFF BRUZEE/JUNIATIAN 

Senior Michael Lackey, senior Justin Miller, Executive Director of JCEL Nick Felice, and Senior Matthew Fritz 
sit down for a discussion involving a potential upgrade of the Juniata radio station. Part of professor Marlene 
Burkhardt’s Information for Industry class, this small team has been tasked with upgrading the college's radio 
station with help from Juniata’s business incubator, JCEL. 


By Adam Lescallette 


There have been plans to 
move the College’s radio station, 
WKVR-FM, from the top floor of 
Ellis to the Juniata College Cen¬ 
ter for Entrepreneurial Leadership 
(JCEL) since the beginning of 
die semester. 

Professor of Business Ad¬ 
ministration Marlene Burkhardt 
teaches a class called Innova¬ 
tions for Industry, also known 
as “141” and this year as “Project 
Management.” This is the first 
semester it is being offered as an 
IC course. Because the class is in 
its first year with an IC designa¬ 
tion, much of the course material 
is experimental. 

“It has been working pretty 
well so far, but if it drives us in¬ 
sane we’re not gonna do it again,” 
said Burkhardt. 

“The class is designed to help 
people become their own entrepre¬ 
neurs,” said Burkhardt. Although 
taking the class is not necessary 
to become an entrepreneur, it of¬ 
fers training in many skills that are 
important in the world of business. 


“141 is especially useful to students 
who are actively involved in seek¬ 
ing money and using money to pay 
for services,” said Burkhardt. 

One group of students in the 
class was assigned to help bring 


attention to JCEL. This group 
performed a “SWOT” analy¬ 
sis on JCEL, which stands for 
“strengths, weaknesses, opportuni¬ 
ties, threats”. The relocation of the 
radio station was seen as an oppor¬ 


tunity. 

The group broke into several 
smaller groups to divide the work 
into surveying, business, account¬ 
ing, radio station and eventu¬ 
ally marketing tasks. Three of the 


group’s students were put in charge 
of the radio station category: se¬ 
nior Michael Lackey, senior Justin 
Miller and senior Matthew Fritz. 

It should be noted that although 
a large amount of progress has 
been made in the project, it is not 
yet certain whether or not the radio 
station relocation will be approved. 

“We were given the proj¬ 
ect initially, and it was basi¬ 
cally "Here’s JCEL, what can 
you do to improve it?’ There 
was almost no direction,” said 
Lackey. “First, we took a survey of 
around 150 random students to get 
the overall feel for what students 
think about JCEL. Then we need¬ 
ed to come up with a good busi¬ 
ness plan and go through a basic 
business startup checklist.” 

“JCEL really is underused,” 
said Miller. “It’s not that kids don’t 
know what JCEL is, but it seems 
like it’s used much less than it 
could be used for.” 

“We have support. Alumni from 
up to 20 years ago are behind 
the radio station and are still in- 


► see JCEL page 6 
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Brenton Mitchell ‘06 

Juniata’s own Renaissance Man 


Wreck-a-Car 



AIMEE RADIC/JUNIATIAN 

Students were given the opportunity to hit a vehicle to help raise money QRS8 and then got to witness a 
mock accident with a real helicopter landing on campus. Top: Senior Nikolai Klena takes three hard hits on 
the vehicle. Bottom: Senior Ceth Parker pays for six hits for his turn. 


Officers Miles, Hughes share their story 


By Kelsey Molseed 


Brenton Mitchell, a 2006 gradu¬ 
ate of Juniata College, has been 
leading a busy life since leaving 
Juniata. Mitchell, who graduated 
with a degree in Peace and Conflict 
Studies and Communication, is cur¬ 
rently working with Penn State’s 
World in Conversation Project. 

The Project provides an opportu¬ 
nity for Penn State students to “par¬ 
ticipate in a dialogue about race or 
gender or religion,” said Mitchell. 

According to Mitchell, 
“It’s a space for people to 
share their thoughts or feel¬ 
ings or experiences abou 
t topics that for a lot of us are un¬ 
comfortable in our everyday lives.” 

The road to landing the job at 
Penn State has been a long one 
for Mitchell. After graduating 
from Juniata, he spent the sum¬ 
mer working at Stone Moun¬ 
tain Adventure Camp outside of 
Huntingdon. From there he took 
a job with Americorps Nation¬ 
al Civilian Community Coips. 

Mitchell spent ten months liv¬ 
ing and working with the Ameri¬ 
corps team. “We were rebuild¬ 
ing homes that were destroyed 
in Hurricane Katrina, and tutor¬ 
ing kids in 
after school 
programs,” 
said Mitchell. 

“We worked 
at an outdoor 
science school 
in Southern 
California. It 
was really cool.” 

Mitchell’s 
Americorps po¬ 
sition brought 
him back to Ju¬ 
niata, where he 
worked at the Community Service 
Learning Center. There Mitchell 
helped to organize Make a Differ¬ 
ence Day, blood drives and after 
school programs for local students. 

While working at Juniata, 
Mitchell also served as the 
Resident Director of Clois¬ 
ter. To supplement his meal 
plan and to raise awareness 
about food waste issues, Mitch¬ 
ell did some dumpster diving 
while employed at the College. 

Mitchell said Juniata was sup¬ 
portive of his efforts to “share 
the idea that there’s a lot of 
food that gets thrown away ev¬ 
eryday in our country. A lot of 
it’s good food that’s in a plas¬ 
tic container or a plastic bag.” 

In his free time working at Ju¬ 
niata, Mitchell played in a band 
called Suzanne Von Liebig and the 
Halbritters with his friend Brandon 
Long ‘07 at local parties and bars, 
including Johnny’s and Boxer’s. 

After leaving his job at Ju¬ 
niata, Mitchell traveled to the 
Burning Man Festival in Ne¬ 
vada before leave for Austra¬ 
lia. At Burning Man, Mitchell 
participated in a week 
of “radical self reliance. 
You’re also asked to bring some¬ 
thing to share with the commu¬ 
nity,” said Mitchell, whose gift 
to the community was his music. 

Mitchell then left for Australia, 
where he “didn’t really have a plan 
other than to meet up with some 
people. I went to Australia seek¬ 
ing an adventure, to get myself 
away from what I do and things 
that I was comfortable with.” 

After traveling along Southeast¬ 


ern Australia with friends, Mitch¬ 
ell got a job at a bar in Australia’s 
Bush Country. ‘1 was only 
planning to work at the bar for 
a week and half, but I ended 
up staying there for a month 
and a half,” said Mitchell. 

He then hitchhiked around the 
South Island of New Zealand 
before returning to the United 
States, working with Habitat 
for Humanity in Los Angeles. 

He then traveled to Korean 
on a trip designed for Ameri¬ 
cans who had been adopted 
from Korea. Mitchell and the 
rest of the group traveled around 
the Southern peninsula of 
Korea. ‘1 got to see my Ko¬ 
rean birth certificate,” said 
Mitchell. “It opened a lot of 
new doors in my imagination 
about trying to find my parents.” 

Mitchell saved up money as 
a pizza delivery driver before 
returning to the Burning Man 
Festival in Nevada. He then 
moved to State College to 
work at Appalachian Outdoors. 
While working there, a friend 
told him about Penn State’s 
World in Conversation Project. 

Today Mitchell is training Penn 
State students to facilitate the proj¬ 
ect, which 
puts students 
in small 
groups to talk 
about contro¬ 
versial top¬ 
ics like race 
and religion. 

While he 
was studying 
at Juniata, 
Mitchell 
sang with 
the Concert 
Choir. He 
described 
his experiences in choir as “a 
great opportunity to travel and 
make music with people. Seeing 
other parts of the world helped 
foster my own curiosity about 
other cultures and other places.” 

Mitchell also listed his partici¬ 
pation in rugby as an influential 
Juniata experience. “The oppor¬ 
tunity to play rugby and to coach 
and run that team was an experi¬ 
ence to learn about leadership.” 

Mitchell values his Juniata 
education. “The opportunity to 
sit in small classes and share 
my perspective and have other 
people ask questions about that 
perspective allowed me to bet¬ 
ter understand how I was think¬ 
ing and laid the groundwork for 
what I’m doing now,” he said. 

His professors remember Mitch¬ 
ell with equal fondness. “He was an 
extraordinary student to have,” said 
Thombury Professor of 
Communication, Depart¬ 

ment Chair, Donna Weimer. 

“Brenton is a spiritual and in¬ 
tellectual adventurer. He has this 
tremendous energy and inter¬ 
est and curiosity,” said Weimer. 

“His contribution to concert 
choir was not only musical, it 
was social,” said Russell Shelley. 
“Brenton refused to get bogged 
down in the mundane. He was 
always outside the box, doing 
what we all wished we could do, 
but didn’t have the guts to do.” 

As for Mitchell’s future, “I’m at a 
crossroads between a great oppor¬ 
tunity here at Penn State to do work 
I believe in or to continue to travel 
and wander,” he said. “We’ll see.” 


► from JCPS page 1 


said Miles. 

“I go out and talk with different 
sport teams and kids in the studio 
to get to know them all. There 
are a lot of students that will stop 
in and talk to us,” said Hughes. 
“There are nights when they will 
sit in our office and talk about any¬ 
thing from midterms to roommate 
issues. We are like the Juniata 
dads. We give students common 
sense reasons to their problems.” 

“Public safety provides a safe 
and friendly environment for all 
students on campus,” said senior 
Carly Hinish. “Officers are always 
here to talk to or help with any 
problems. They really emphasis 
the student aspect of their job” 

Some officers come from die 
prison system, police academy or 
are part time officers. To be con¬ 
sidered for a job, prospective offi¬ 
cers must have security personnel 
background. 

“You must have at least one 
year of public safety experience 
before being considered for a job 
at Juniata. Once an officer is hired, 
they are constantly monitored and 
trained before stepping foot on 
campus. They are observed and 
watched until everyone feels com¬ 
fortable with them,” said Miles. 
“Nothing against the new person, 
we just want to make sure they are 
respected as much as everyone in 


the department is respected.” 

“You are on a college campus, 
you earn respect, not demand it. 
If you want students to respect 
you, you need to respect them,” 
said Hughes. 

Through the Pennsylvania li¬ 
quor control board grant, the Col¬ 
lege puts an additional officer on 
weekend civility control. This of¬ 
ficer patrols the area between local 
establishments and campus to en¬ 
sure the safety of the students. 

“We have a really good relation¬ 
ship with the Huntingdon borough. 
Usually, the borough police will 
call public safety to assist if they 
receive a complaint for a student 
house,” said Hughes. “Calling 
public safety for an off campus 
house can mean the difference be¬ 
tween getting arrested and an inci¬ 
dent report from the College.” 

“We pride ourselves on the 
community and policing aspect of 
things,” said Leonard. “It is impor¬ 
tant to me as the director that we 
maintain a relationship with the 
students.” 

“Public safety is looking out for 
kids on campus and making sure 
we are being responsible. They are 
here to make sure we do not get in 
any more trouble on or off campus 
than we normally would,” said 
sophomore Kathleen McDonald. 

Officers not only provide safety 
to the student body but are also 
friendly figures. Public safety of¬ 


ficers enjoy talking with students 
and faculty. 

“The best part of the job is in¬ 
teracting with students. I have seen 
them come in as freshmen and 
leave as seniors and there is a big 
change. It is great to see people 
grow up like that,” said Hughes. 
“There are students we remem¬ 
ber from eight or nine years ago 
and we wonder what they are 
up to now. We get emails from 
alumni and some even visit during 
alumni weekend.” 

“I had some students tell me 
how different and great Juniata’s 
officers are compared to other 
schools. One girl told me she vis¬ 
ited friends at another campus and 
their public safety was out to arrest 
them,” said Miles. “She came back 
and said it was astounding to see 
the difference between our guys 
who care about our safety over get¬ 
ting us in trouble.” 

“I think it is important to stress 
the public safety aspect. We 
have an event coming up dur¬ 
ing Stress Busters called Pizza 
with Public Safety and we re¬ 
ally want to encourage students to 
know the officers,” said Leonard. 
“We hope this allows students to 
interact with officers on a daily 
basis and makes them aware that 
we are here to help and make you 
feel safe. We want students to get 
to know the guys and not be afraid 
to say hello.” 


a 

Brenton is a spiritual 
and intellectual adven¬ 
turer. He has this tre¬ 
mendous energy and 
interest and curiosity. 
-Dr. Donna Weimer 
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Chemistry department praises experienced faculty member 


► from TENURE page 1 

chemistry to quantum mechan¬ 
ics to courses such as the na¬ 
ture of man and art, knowledge 
and conduct. 

When asked to describe his 
philosophy for teaching, Schet¬ 
tler said, “Teachers teach 
from the past. I teach what 
I know, which is stuff I read 
and have read. Students learn for 
the future. You’re learning now 
for stuff that you will apply in 20 
or 30 years. And probably you will 
be using stuff that neither of us 
has imagined” 

“Given that, what should my 
strategy be? What I need to do, as 
a teacher, is to provide seeds that 
in some sense will sprout and blos¬ 
som in some indefinite time in the 
future,” said Schettler. 

In describing his experience 
with students from Juniata, Schet¬ 


tler said “Wonderful students. That 
is why I have been here as long as I 
have. They are honest and friendly. 
Very friendly relationships with 
the faculty. When I had gone on 
sabbatical, one of the things that 
strikes me is that at most places, 
the students do not have a good re¬ 
lationship with the faculty.” 

The regard that Schettler has for 
his students is reciprocated by his 
students and co-workers. 

“I like the fact that he makes the 
time for you, and he really has your 
interests at heart,” said Oswald. 

Assistant professor of chemistry, 
Sharon Yohn ’99, had taken Physi¬ 
cal Chemistry I with Schettler. She 
said the class was “challenging, 
but I’ve learned a lot” 

Now back at the College as a 
teacher, Yohn describes working 
with Dr. Schettler as a co-worker. 
“He’s great to work with as a co¬ 
worker. I still have a tremendous 


amount of respect for his intelli¬ 
gence,” said Yohn. 

“He’s someone that people 
know. People recognize his Volvo 
station in the library parking lot 
or, when they walk into his of¬ 
fice, they see all the books and 
papers he has everywhere, but he 
still knows where everything is,” 
said Korch. 

“Doing research with Dr. Schet¬ 
tler was a great experience ... I 
approached Dr. Schettler, not re¬ 
ally knowing what I was getting 
myself into, and I can really say 
wholeheartedly that it was one of 
the best experiences I ever had 
at Juniata as far as research goes. 
He’s a great guy and a great men¬ 
tor,” said Oswald. 

When Schettler is not teach¬ 
ing, he enjoys hiking, walking, 
and jogging. “About 30 years 
ago, I started doing annual back¬ 
packing trips with my son and 


daughter. It started with my son. 
We were going the length of the 
Uinta Mountains in Utah. This is a 
180 mile two-week backpack trip. 
My daughter, at age 13, said she 
wanted to come, too, and I said, 
‘No, you can’t. You’re too little, 
and besides, you’re a girl.’ My 
wife blew up. My daughter blew 
up, and she has been with us every 
year since.” 

“We have gone through 
length of the Uintas. We have 
been to the base of Mount Ever¬ 
est. We have gone to the north¬ 
ernmost island in the world, 
Ellesmere Island, and we did a 
two-week backpacking trip be¬ 
tween the glaciers there. We’ve 
also done a similar hip in Axel 
Heiberg, which has a fossilized 
forest,” said Schettler. 

With 45 years of experience, 
Schettler offers three pieces of 
advice for the College. “I think 


that liberal arts education is very 
important. We need to have some 
sense of global citizenship. The 
more we know about each other, 
the safer we’re going to be.” 

“I think that the integration be¬ 
tween the humanities and the sci¬ 
ences is important. The notion of 
having a ‘narrative imagination,’ 
where you kind of getting into 
somebody’s head. This is different 
from what we do in the sciences, 
and that’s very important.” 

“The third thing is every¬ 
body, particularly those moving 
from die teens into the twen¬ 
ties, needs to spend some time 
thinking about who they are. 
Self-examination. Who am I? 
What am I? What is the world 
like? I can’t force you to do that, 
but I can certainly include in a cur¬ 
riculum readings and discussions 
that encourage that kind of self- 
examination,” said Schettler. 


Group Communication course teams up locally 

Huntingdon County United Way, community center benefit from service learning 



JEFF BRUZEE / JUNIATIAN 

Professor Sarah Worley’s Group Communication course is currently working on a project involving coordination from local businesses. Here, students 
are seen brainstorming different ideas for the project. 


By Haley Schneider 

This semester, students tak¬ 
ing group communications class 
with Sarah Worley, assistant 
professor of communications, 
are working with local organiza¬ 
tions to help raise awareness and 
gain experience in the communi¬ 
cations field. 

This is part of a semester-long 
group project for students taking 
Worley’s class. 

“In my group communication 
class, which I teach once a year, 
dining the spring semester, the 
primary component of that class 
is a service learning project,” said 
Worley. 

Students in Worley’s class are 
divided into two groups. Each 
group is assigned a non-profit or¬ 
ganization, which they will spend 
die semester planning an event for. 

“This semester our partners are 
the Huntingdon Community Cen¬ 
ter (CC) and the Huntingdon Unit¬ 
ed Way,” said Worley. 

Junior Corby Hess is part of the 
group working with United Way, 
which he describes as “an orga¬ 
nization that provides funding to 
different agencies in Huntingdon 
County; for example, Big Broth- 
ers, Big Sisters, the library and the 
nursing home.” 

Worley said that students will 
be “working with each partner 
to do what needs assessment, to 
learn the needs of that particular 
partner and propose a project that 
will best suit the needs of that 
partner in terms of matching their 
strengths as a group with the needs 
that they’ve identified in the part¬ 
ner.” 

“By spring break we have cho¬ 
sen one project for each partner 
that the students then work on to 
completion,” said Worley. At this 
time, both groups have decided on 
a project and are well into planning 
it. 

“This year the group working 
with the CC is doing some sur¬ 
vey/market research on behalf of 
the Center to collect data and info 
about the people they serve so that 
they can apply for grants, and get 
money for building a new building 
that the CC wants to build,” said 
Worley. 

The group working for United 
Way is planning a talent show 


called “Huntingdon County’s Got 
Talent” to raise awareness of the 
organization. 

“We really wanted to do some¬ 
thing that brought the college and 
the community together,” said 
Hess. 

The project is currently well 
under way. “We’re in the middle 
of the project. We have our plan¬ 
ning done and location set,” 
Hess said “We’re working on 
getting letters out to businesses 
about donations and prizes and 
stuff like that.” 

The main purpose of this course 
is to provide the opportunity for 
students to gain work experience 
in the communications field. 

“More and more, it’s increasing¬ 
ly important that students get the 
opportunity to experience for real 
what it means to work in groups,” 
said Worley. 

“I thought it was important that 
they had the experience work¬ 
ing together in a group, trying to 
put these group communication 


theories into practice for real, that 
they do it in a way that has real 
consequence for those commu¬ 
nity partners. I think that using 
the service learning aspect gives 
that real consequence feeling, and 
also gives students something that 
they can put on their resume,” said 
Worley, 

Like a real job, the students tend 
to take their projects very seriously. 

“The students work very hard at 
these projects. By this point in the 
semester, they’re so committed to 
their community partners, want¬ 
ing to do something good for their 
community partners,” Worley said 
“I’ve never had a group fail.” 

Although the course is highly 
recommended for communication 
POEs, the course is helpful to stu¬ 
dents in any area of study. 

“We have a number of business 
students. I’ve had natural science, 
chemistry and biology students 
who’ve realized that in their lives, 
they’re going to be working in 
groups and teams in lab settings 


and have chosen that taking a 
group communication class would 
be valuable to their future,” said 
Worley. 

Senior Natalie Roll decided 
to take the course to gain more 
experience. The format of the 
class would allow her to gain 
this experience working in a group 
setting. 

“I have had some bad experi¬ 
ences working in groups and I 
thought that if I learned more 
about the small group commu¬ 
nication dynamic I could re¬ 
ally benefit from it,” Roll said “I 
also understand that recently jobs 
have been hiring employees in 
teams and many positions require 
employees to work together on 
projects.” 

Worley enjoys working 
with the students and guiding 
them through the process. “Ilove 
watching the process and watching 
everything come together,” Wor¬ 
ley said 

“I can see that they’re skepti¬ 


cal or nervous that everything 
won’t come together, so when 
I have the opportunity to see the 
success that I know is coming, 
that’s very rewarding to see stu¬ 
dents celebrate the success,” said 
Worley. 

Roll considers the class to be 
very helpful. “I have learned how 
to better organize and manage a 
group of individuals and myself,.” 
said Roll 

“It is stressful at times to rely 
on a group of 10 members to 
stay in contact and each contrib¬ 
ute the same amount of effort. It 
is, however, very fun to have a 
team and a goal, something that we 
can work towards and get to know 
each other well in the process,” 
said Roll 

Worley recommends that any 
student who is interested in taking 
the course should consider signing 
up for it. The course can be helpful 
to students of all disciplines help¬ 
ing them to prepare for their future 
careers. 
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Off-campus housing 

Current residents share pros, cons 


Physics Phun 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 


The Society of Physics Students hosted the 14th Annual Physics Phun Night at 7:00 pm in BAC A100. Se¬ 
nior Austin Ankley and junior Will McGrew perform how a little girl can have fire burn from her hand. 


Post-grad numbers remain constant 


By Laura Bancroft 


Off-campus housing is some¬ 
thing students start to think 
about as they head into their ju¬ 
nior and senior years at Juniata 
College. Living off-campus of¬ 
fers students a new perspective 
on adulthood and it eases them 
through the transition from col¬ 
lege life to the real world. The pro¬ 
cess of renting is nearly as simple 
as room draw and many students 
find that off-campus housing is the 
right choice for them. 

For many students, finding a 
house in Huntingdon is easy, gener¬ 
ally hearing about rentals by word 
of mouth. “We found our house 
through students that were previ¬ 
ously living in the house. They 
mentioned how nice the house was 
and that the location was great 
since it was so close to campus. 
After touring the house, we called 
RNW Rental Properties that the 
school rents houses through and 
set up an appointment to sign a 
lease,” said senior Kelsey Roman. 

The steps to renting a house are 
quite simple as well. Roman said, 
“The process was not difficult at 
all. We met with the students that 
lived there to tour the house and 
ask questions. Then we called 
RNW Rental Properties to set up 
an appointment, to ask more ques¬ 
tions, and to sign the lease.” 

According to Roman, “We 
did have to negotiate the rent 
since we were going to have 
four people living in a three- 
person house. Rodney Wellar, 
the owner of RNW, was very 
cooperative and generous when 
discussing all the rules and regu¬ 
lations that were included, and 
lowering the rent to make it 
more affordable.” 

Living off-campus offers stu¬ 
dents several advantages that al¬ 
low them to better enjoy their 
experience. “You definitely 
feel as if you have more free¬ 
dom, which you do. You can 
choose to get a smaller meal plan, 
and it is refreshing to have a whole 
house instead of a small dorm 
room. In addition, I get to live in 
close proximity to most of my 
friends since my dad’s duplex fits a 
good number of girls,” said senior 
Jenny Wang. 

“The pros of living off-campus 
include getting your own living 
space (bedroom, bathroom, kitch¬ 


en, living room, etc.), having a nice 
yard and outdoor space, not having 
to deal with campus cable and in¬ 
ternet, and getting to basically live 
on your own schedule compared to 
rules in the dorms,” said Roman. 

“There is a little bit more pri¬ 
vacy. It is a little bit quieter. It is 
your space and you can do with 
it what you want when you are 
off-campus,” said Assistant Dean 
of Students Dan Cook-Huffman, 
who leases one of his properties 
to students. 

However, off-campus housing 
may not be for everyone. There 
are many responsibilities involved. 
‘You are responsible for more 
things, like taking out the trash and 
cleaning, etc. In addition, if you get 
in trouble, you are not on campus 
anymore, so you face Huntingdon 
police instead of Juniata College 
Public Safety,” said Wang. 

“The cons to living off-campus 
are that you do not go on-campus 
as much other than for class. It is 
easy to miss out on different stuff 
on-campus if you do not check 
your email or have friends that live 
on-campus,” said Roman. 

There are a number of fac¬ 
ulty and staff members who 
lease houses to students, such 
as Cook-Huffman. 

“After we moved, our plan was 
to just sell the house we had in 
town, but we had some students 
come to us saying, ‘Hey would 
you rent us that house for next 
year.’ Since then, we have never 
advertised or put up flyers. It is just 
by word of mouth that students 
ask us if they can live in the Ivy 
House,” said Cook-Huffman. 

“We allow anyone there [at the 
Ivy House] who has permission to 
live off-campus. We do not make 
any agreements until after room 
draw,” said Cook-Huffman. 

Students who choose to live off- 
campus are expected to remain 
respectful of the community in 
which their house is located 

“Our lease is a lot like campus 
policy in a way, so there are no 
kegs and no illegal drugs. And I 
also make it really clear to stu¬ 
dents that it is a neighborhood 
and there are neighbors,” said 
Cook-Huffman. 

“I do not want to get a call from 
the neighbors saying that they 
[the students] are being loud and 


► see OFF-CAMPUS page 7 
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within the health professions field 
have also found success. The latest 
tally totaled 28 out of 31 students 
who have been accepted to gradu¬ 
ate programs with many more 
students still waiting to hear back 
from different schools. 

Often times, the acceptance pro¬ 
cess can be long and strenuous. Dr. 
Debra Kirchhof-Glazier, director 
of the health professions program, 
said that students may not hear 
back from schools until June, July, 
or even August. 

Kirchhof-Glazier wanted to 
stress the fact that although the 
acceptance rates are crucial, they 
are not die only thing that matters. 
“We do not focus on the number so 
much, we focus on the students,” 
said Kirchhof-Glazier. 

The physics department has seen 
success with students applying to 
graduate programs. Although the 
number of applicants this year was 
limited, three students have been 
accepted with the fourth student 
waiting for the verdict. 

Members of the physics depart¬ 
ment have been very supportive 
of students applying for these pro¬ 
grams. “We write about 80 letters 


of recommendation each. So we 
do a lot to support them getting 
in,” said Dr. James Borgardt, phys¬ 
ics department chair. 

Members of each department 
have given students the resources 
that are necessary for success in 
graduate programs. 

“In chemistry an important el¬ 
ement is to have undergraduate 
research experience, which the 
vast majority of our students do,” 
said Hark. “Though it’s not re¬ 
quired, most students choose to 
have some sort of experience 
during the academic year or 
summer internship.” 

Professors at Juniata have 
shown that they want to help and 
support their students time and 
time again. “All the professors are 
really willing to help you. Whether 
it’s from helping you pick which 
schools to apply to or reading 
your essays and telling you what 
can be improved and what you 
should include in your essays,” 
saidKorch. 

“They are really there for you, 
even professors that I didn’t neces¬ 
sarily have in class. They allowed 
me to feel free to come in to their 
office and discuss with them,” said 
senior Sarah Border. 


Although there is help and re¬ 
sources readily available, it is up 
to the students to seek out the aid 
of others. “In order for students 
to be successful, not only do they 
have to do what we tell them, 
but they have to do it in a timely 
way and if that doesn’t happen 
it can affect the numbers,” said 
Kirchhof-Glazier. 

Professors are very upfront 
with their students in order for 
them to be successful. “They tell 
you right from the beginning that 
grad school is a lot about your 
perseverance and being persis¬ 
tent,” said senior Katelyn Houston. 
“They help me feel capable. They 
feel like I am capable of die hard 
work it will take to do well in grad 
school.” 

Although the acceptance rates 
have remained very consistent for 
the chemistry, health professions, 
and physics departments, there are 
many factors that can be of influ¬ 
ence. 

“It really depends on how many 
people are trying to beat down the 
door to get in,” said Kirchhof-Gla¬ 
zier. 

The size of Juniata may also be 
a factor. Larger, more well-known 
programs are sometimes more 
likely to be recognized when ap¬ 
plying to graduate schools. 

“I think that for a small school 
like Juniata where it’s a really solid 
program, but people don’t know 
about it a lot, if your standardized 
test scores undermine your GPA, it 
can hurt more than it might in other 
places,” said Borgardt. 

Korch, Border and Houston 
all advised any students planning 
to apply for graduate programs 
in the future that they complete 
the required standardized tests 
as early as possible. Houston 
stated that getting them “out of 
the way” relieves stress on the 
applicants and can aid in the 
application process. 

Despite die fact that graduate 
programs can often be difficult to 
get into, the professors at Juniata 
and the resources they have pro¬ 
vided students with, have allowed 
students applying for graduate pro¬ 
grams to be successful this year as 
well as the years to come. 
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Empty Bowls 



BESSIE WEISMAN/JUNIATIAN 

Top: Senior Angela Banks (left) and junior Hillary Piccerillo (right) discuss which ceramic bowls they will 
take for themselves. Bottom: Junior Elena Popchock (left) and junior Stacie Beegle (right) enjoy their soups 
in their new ceramic bowls. 


Relocating, improving radio station 


► from JCEL page 2 

volved,” said Miller. In addition to 
alumni, the project leaders have a 
few other important supporters. 

Among these are Ex¬ 
ecutive Vice President John 
Hille, Communication Club 
Head and Thombuiy Professor of 
Communication Donna Weimer, 
Burkhardt, and JCEL Head, 
Nick Felice. 

The relocation will not 
only help JCEL, but improve¬ 
ments will be made to the sta¬ 
tion as well. “Ads are needed 
for money, which will be used to 
upgrade equipment and pay stu¬ 
dent workers, and they help with 
familiarity,” said Miller. “We 
can advertise for places around 
Huntingdon like Standing Stone.” 

Advertisements are very im¬ 
portant, as the station is being 
kept as non-profit. “We talk¬ 
ed to MERF Radio, and they 
said it would be our best bet to stay 
non-profit,” said Lackey. “It keeps 
things simpler and we won’t have 
to worry about extra licensing or 


anything.” 

The move will help the sta¬ 
tion gain popularity as well. “It’s 
already pretty popular outside of 
Juniata. I used to be a DJ and we 
got tons of letters from the prison,” 
said Fritz. Lackey added, “I hear 
it’s the only station they listen to at 
the prison.” 

The project leaders also plan 
to utilize a podcast on iTunes and 
possibly a mobile DJ for things 
like sporting events on campus. 

One of the goals of the project 
is to bring in not only the com¬ 
munications and business de¬ 
partments, but also a mixture 
of departments that are not al¬ 
ways associated with JCEL. “If we 
bring other majors into JCEL, it’ll 
reach a wider portion of the student 
body,” said Fritz. 

“JCEL actually already encom¬ 
passes a good part of the student 
body,” said Lackey. Any student 
is able to use JCEL’s resources, re¬ 
gardless of POE. 

“When it was mostly all fig¬ 
ured out, we went out and did 


a second survey to try to get 
the word around that JCEL 
isn’t only for business startups,” 
said Miller. JCEL can assist in any¬ 
thing from student entrepreneur- 
ships to economic development. 

“We are a technical advice col¬ 
umn. We are a giant resource that 
students can use to get them set up 
with the right people ” said Felice. 

“I think the project can mutually 
benefit the students, the College 
and JCEL,” said Lackey. “Students 
can work for the radio station, the 
station gets Juniata publicity and 
it’s all being run from JCEL.” 

“All of these things in conjunc¬ 
tion means success for JCEL,” 
said Fritz. “Pieces are getting 
into place, but they’re not quite 
ready yet.” 

Even if the whole plan 
does not get approval, the stu¬ 
dents in Burkhardt’s 141 class 
did a big part in making JCEL 
more public. “To me, it’s a new 
venture for the College, and there 
are lots of experiences and oppor¬ 
tunities ahead,” said Felice. 
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Where Is the most interring 

place you have seen a 

Juniata grad? SI 


near my town in 

Connecticut.” 


Dale Rubury, ‘12 


“Selling hotdogs 

at a stand in Ocean 
City, Maryland ” 

Jake Hartberger, ‘12 


near Maine.” 


i —m 


hangingouton the 

roof of B AC” 


Marcin Jaroszewicz, 


“Right next door- 
I <Ifh’t know my 


Juniata until I told 
coming 
here.” 

Hillary King, ‘14 
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Zach Strouse recieves prestigious scholarship 


Sophomore will spend junior year studying in Scotland at University of Edinburgh 



SUNGOUK PARK / JUNIATIAN 


Sophomore Zach Strouse receives the renowned Andrew Mutch Scholar¬ 
ship from the St. Andrew’s Society of Philadelphia. 


By Seth Ruggiero 


Zach Strouse, a sophomore 
studying English literature and 
politics, has been chosen to receive 
the renowned Andrew Mutch 
Scholarship from the St. Andrew’s 
Society of Philadelphia. He be¬ 
came just the 21st Juniata student, 
in nearly 33 years of affiliation, 
selected to receive this award. 

“I found out about the scholar¬ 
ship only like 3 or 4 days before 
the application deadline,” said 
Strouse. “Scotland had never 
been my first choice, but after re¬ 
searching more about it, it kind 
of sparked an interest, I guess, in 
Scottish literary culture and Gaelic 
language development; stuff like 
that. It was surprising to me how 
much I wanted to go there by 
the time I went for my interview. 
In a matter of like three weeks, 
I developed this insane rage to 
want to go to Scotland, which 
I had never expected before.” 

St. Andrew’s Society of Phila¬ 
delphia offers five scholarships 
to study abroad for a year in 
Scotland Students will have an 
opportunity to study at Aber¬ 
deen, Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
in addition to St. Andrew’s. 

18 colleges and universi¬ 
ties participate in the scholar¬ 
ship program. Each institution 
nominates one student from their 
school to move on to compete 
in the final round of interviews. 

“I applied last minute and my es¬ 
say was pretty awful, but it turned 
out that myself and one other girl 
got accepted into the preliminary 


round for Juniata students,” said 
Strouse. “After writing an es¬ 
say, Juniata faculty interviewed 
us based on what we wrote. They 
ended up choosing me to repre¬ 
sent Juniata in the next round” 

After an intense screening and 
interview process at the Racquet 
Club of Philadelphia, Strouse 
anxiously waited for the results. 

It took only three hours af¬ 
ter the interview process for 
Strouse to receive the call. 

“When I found out, I was still 
in my car on my way home,” 
said Strouse. “I like freaked out 
and didn’t know what to say 
for a second I was actually the 
first applicant they called, so 
I was die top choice, I guess. 

I had my choice of Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow or St. An¬ 
drew’s. I picked Edinburgh be¬ 
cause it’s the capital of Scot¬ 
land and their cultural hub.” 

While abroad, Strouse will 
take classes on Scottish lit¬ 
erature and plans to research 
Gaelic language development. 

“Gaelic is like Latin in a sense 
that no one really speaks it any¬ 
more,” said Strouse. “Scottish lit- 
eraiy history is rich because they 
have their own language that the 
English kind of stole from them. 
Gaelic is basically the core of 
what you’re reading. Plus, Edin¬ 
burgh has archives that are po¬ 
tentially hundreds of years old 
that you could never get in the 
United States, let alone Juniata.” 

The University of Edin¬ 
burgh is not only famous within 
Scotland and Europe, but its 


prestige is known worldwide. 

Edinburgh was ranked the 
20th best college or university 
in the world in 2011 by the QS 
(Quacquarelli Symonds) uni¬ 
versity rankings, a ranking of 
the world’s top 700 universities. 

“I studied at Napier University 
in the city of Edinburgh last semes¬ 
ter,” said junior Hannah Breen. “I 
would have loved the opportunity 
to study at the University of Ed¬ 
inburgh because it’s such a presti¬ 
gious school. The city and campus 
is truly breathtaking. I mean you 


walk by castles every single day 
with so much history connected to 
it. It’s really amazing. Plus, I heard 
their library has a book bound 
by human skin. That’s some¬ 
thing you don’t see everyday.” 

Prior to receiving his schol¬ 
arship, Strouse had a similar 
plan as Breen’s, but instead 
wished to study in England. 

“Before getting the scholarship, 
I had planned on studying abroad 
at the University of Leeds in Eng¬ 
land,” said Strouse. “Leeds is a re¬ 
ally great school, but it’s a newer 


city in a sense that it was an indus¬ 
trial capital that they turned into a 
city with a college. So, It doesn’t 
have the culture, the art or the his¬ 
tory that Edinburgh has. Also, the 
Scottish parliamentary building is 
in Edinburgh, so as a politics major 
it’s really exciting to walk two min¬ 
utes and be in Scottish parliament.” 

Although he is a political junk¬ 
ie, Scottish parliament is not the 
only site Strouse longs to visit. 

“I’ve never left the country 
before and barely left Pennsyl¬ 
vania due to financial reasons, 
said Strouse. “So that’s the first 
thing I want to do is experience 
Europe and England. All I have 
to do is hop on a train and I’m 
three hours from London. It’s 
just so easy to access all of it be¬ 
cause public transit is so efficient.” 

Growing up in central Penn¬ 
sylvania, Strouse is slightly wor¬ 
ried about trading cornfields for 
castles, but his apprehensive¬ 
ness is trumped by anticipation. 

“I’m from Lock Haven, which 
is similar to Huntingdon because 
it’s a small college town,” said 
Strouse. “So, I think transition¬ 
ing to a school that big will defi¬ 
nitely be different. I’ll have to 
adapt to a university of eight 
different colleges, which is like 
eight different campuses spread 
out throughout this massive city. I 
think living at a university where I 
don’t see the same person everyday; 
there will be more of a challenge to 
make friends and put myself out 
there everyday. I think even though 
I’ll be nervous, it’ll be an experi¬ 
ence that I leam so much from.” 


Alternatives to dorm life Student Food Initiative explores options 


► from OFF-CAMPUS page 5 

reckless or else they are out. But 
that has never happened. The stu¬ 
dents who have lived there have 
always been really great,” said 
Cook-Huflman. 

Students who choose to live 
off-campus are very respect- 
fid of their leasers. They take 
the responsibility of living in a 
house seriously and try to main¬ 
tain it to the best of their ability. 
“Overall the students who 
live in the house are great. I do 
not know if it is because they 
know that I am the Assistant Dean 
of Students, so they keep their 
act together. But we have had 
very few problems at all,” said 
Cook-Huffrnan. 

The responsibilities involved 
in living off-campus in a house 
help prepare students for the 
transition from college to the 
adult world. “When you rent a 
house there are some respon¬ 
sibilities, like you have to 
clear the sidewalks of ice and 
snow in the winter time, you have 
to set the trash out, you have to do 
the recycling. The landlords ex¬ 
pect people to do that. There is a 
lot of responsibility involved,” said 
Cook-Huflman. 

Leasers, such as Cook-Huff- 
man, offer advice that facilitates 
the transition from living on- 
campus to living off-campus. 
“College itself is a 
transitional period toward adult¬ 
hood. Living off-campus, you 
have the addition of doing most of 
your own cooking and paying bills 
for utilities,” said Cook-Huffrnan. 


According to Cook-Huflman, 
“There is a little more adult re¬ 
sponsibility to live off-campus. 
That can create independence, ma¬ 
turity, and responsibility.” 

Though there are many perks in¬ 
cluded in off-campus housing, it is 
not necessarily something that ev¬ 
eryone is interested in. “I do think 
off-campus is not for everyone. 
Many people like the social inter¬ 
action and being in close proximity 
to everything that is going on,” 
said Cook-Huffrnan. 

“Some students live off-campus 
for a year and then come back 
because maybe the walk was 
too rough in the winter time,” 
said Cook-Huflman, “Living off- 
campus probably makes the most 
sense for people like seniors be¬ 
cause they are transitioning out of 
college anyway.” 

Overall, living off-campus 
is something students seem to 
enjoy. It continues to peek in¬ 
terest in rising juniors and 
seniors. Leasers are quick to 
give advice for anyone looking 
to live off-campus in the future. 
According to Cook-Huflman, 
“Choose your roommates 
wisely. Make sure they 
are people who you get along with 
and who are sensible. Do you part 
to pitch in with household duties.” 

“Be a good roommate 
and contribute to your fair 
share of the work. Check out your 
landlord and make sure your lease 
is good and that you are being 
treated fairly. And finally, respect 
your neightx)rs. That is really im¬ 
portant,” said Cook-Huffrnan. 


► from STUDENT FOOD page 2 
tance of food. 

“The main goals I guess would 
be to bring healthy food onto cam¬ 
pus and to raise awareness about 
food issues in the local area. We 
also want to raise awareness about 
eating local,” said Provias. 

“We try to stay connected 
with local fanners in die area. 
They have a lot to teach. They 
like it when young people 
reach out because this is where 
they think the most depress¬ 
ing part of the population ex¬ 
ists. The young people are the 
ones that can make the most 
change, but they have the most 
apathy. To get the 20 some¬ 
thing’s diinking about food 
would be amazing,” said senior 
Elyzabeth Engle. 

Another of the goals of SFI is 
“to promote healthy eating on 
campus through individual and 
group actions. That could be mak¬ 
ing individual choices in Baker to 
lower your carbon footprint. Also, 
through group actions such as hav¬ 
ing the garden, the fann and food 
workshops, we leam to grow and 
make our own food,” said Engle. 

“We are a very process oriented 
group. Initially, we thought that we 
could eliminate Sodexo. Obvious¬ 
ly, that could not be done. We have 
evolved into raising awareness end 
causing change where we can,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

In its short time, the club has 
made a lot of improvements and 
changes on campus. “We all care 
about food issues. SFI has really 
helped to develop my interest over 


the years. Before my college years, 
I had never thought about where 
my food originated. What I like 
most is how I have developed with 
SFI,” said Provias. 

The club is about student ini¬ 
tiative and fighting for what the 
group feels is important. “SFI is 
really a space to talk about what 
food means to us, who gets to eat, 
global and local food, the environ¬ 
mental and social consequences of 
food and the traditions of food,” 
said Jaroszewicz. 

“It is no longer about what food 
means to you. It is about wherever 
you see the most important rela¬ 
tionship to food, such as the social, 
economic or political relationship 
to food,” said senior Chesney 
Richter. 

The club wants to help its mem¬ 
bers find their interests in relation 
to food as well as the effects their 
food choices can have on them¬ 
selves and others. “We want our 
members to think of the political, 
ethical and economical effects of 
their food choices,” said senior 
Maggie Albright. 

The club has put much thought 
into how to raise awareness to¬ 
wards food issues. “I wish it was 
just playing in the dirt to raise 
awareness. Apparently, to raise 
awareness we need to have a lot of 
indoor events,” said Engle. 

In an attempt to help students on 
campus leam about food, members 
of SFI have developed their own 
idea of food and its relationship to 
their life. “My favorite part is that 
light bulb going off in my own 
head, just learning how important 
food is and that there are other 


people just as interested in food as 
me,” said Richter. 

SFI sponsors many events on 
campus. One such event is the 
Food Symposium “There is not 
one person that planned the whole 
symposium. Each person can plan 
an event that interests them,” said 
Jaroszewicz. 

“We would be challenged to find 
another club that has done as much 
as we have in the past three years. 
This is not putting other clubs 
down, but I think that it is wonder- 
fill. I think that this is encouraging 
to other RSO’s,” said Engle. 

In the coming years, the officers 
feel optimistic as SFI looks to con¬ 
tinue being active. “I want to do 
more food workshops. I want to 
reach out to other people. I want to 
build the capacity of the group and 
get more members,” said Provias 

The future of the club depends 
on the club members. “The future 
of SFI is for the next leaders to de¬ 
cide. I am excited to see what the 
next group decides.” said Jarosze¬ 
wicz 

First, the club needs to find the 
“next group.” Sometimes finding 
individuals motivated enough to 
take the club forward can be chal¬ 
lenging, however, the club can 
hopefully overcome this obstacle. 

Since its beginning about four 
years ago, SFI has made many 
changes on campus by increas¬ 
ing the food options and raising 
awareness about the consequences 
of food. To take part in any of the 
club’s efforts, simply come to the 
events on campus or contact any of 
the club officers. 
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Evaluating Professors: why the system isn’t working and what can be done 


EDITORIAL 

If it has not happened already, 
pretty soon your inbox will be 
flooded with requests for you to 
evaluate your professors. The 
compulsory practice of assessing 
your teachers may not seem like 
a worthwhile time expenditure 
as the semester nears completion 
and finals approach. However, the 
procedure is taken very seriously 
among the faculty at Juniata and 
could have a large impact on the 
fiiture of your favorite professor. 
Therefore, students’ laze-faire at¬ 
titude toward the evaluations just 
does not seem fair. 

A professor’s effectiveness in 
the classroom is weighed more 
heavily than at other schools. At 
larger Universities, professional 
development and research is em¬ 
phasized to a higher degree. Pro¬ 
fessors also get evaluated on the 
extracurricular services they pro¬ 
vide to the college, such as a fac¬ 
ulty advisor to a club. 

However, Juniata emphasizes 
classroom performance when as¬ 
sessing potential job or promotion 
candidates. Those annoying pro¬ 
fessor evaluations are taken under 
strong consideration when judging 
a professor’s classroom perfor¬ 
mance. 

There are several flaws to the 
method of giving students this re¬ 


What needs to be done in order 
to set up and prepare for the grad¬ 
uation ceremony? 

Commencement Preparation 
really begins the week follow¬ 
ing commencement. There is a 
group of about 25 people that are 
called together by the Provost to 
discuss what went well and what 
didn’t. We then meet a couple of 
times throughout the year to pre¬ 
pare for the upcoming ceremony. 
The physical preparation begins 
in March. The grounds crew be¬ 
gins to edge and mulch all beds 
throughout campus. Seeding bare 
spots and repairing edges dam¬ 
aged by snow removal also takes 
place weather permitting through 
March and April. Some painting 
is usually performed in April and 
early May to handrails and bol¬ 
lards. The Monday before com¬ 
mencement we begin to move the 
portable bleachers to the quad. 
This usually involves around 8 
people. On Tuesday, we continue 
moving the bleachers and we also 
begin setting up Memorial gym for 
the ceremonies. The gym is used 


sponsibility. One is that students 
do not consider the evaluations to 
be as important as they are to the 
faculty. When the night before 
your final exam comes along and 
you have a blank study guide sit¬ 
ting in front of you, it is hard not to 
perceive the evaluation as just an¬ 
other form of procrastination, one 
much less fun than Pinterest. 

This nonchalant attitude to the 
evaluations is evidenced by the 
fact that just 55 percent of evalua¬ 
tions were returned in the 2010-11 
school year. Even students who do 
take the evaluations do not often 
put forth the kind of consideration 
warranted considering the influ¬ 
ence their responses hold. 

The fact that the evaluations are 
optional is another mistreatment 
of the process. “When do people 
choose to speak out? It is usually 
when they’re not happy and they 
want to express their frustration,” 
Communication Professor Sarah 
Worley said. Therefore, students 
who have negative input are more 
likely to provide feedback than 
those who are satisfied with their 
course and professor. As a result, 
the data of that course and profes¬ 
sor is skewed. 

Another issue is that professors 
are there to challenge students 
and eventually assign a grade, 
which does not match up with the 
concept of having those students 
deliver a response to their experi¬ 


for Baccalaureate as well as a rain 
location for commencement. We 
try to set up the indoor location 
to mimic the outdoor location as 
much as possible. On Wednesday, 
the bleacher moving is completed 
as well as final touches to the gym 
set up. Thursday and Friday are 
spent gathering all of the important 
items necessary for the respective 
ceremonies as well as final out¬ 
door preparations such as preening 
of shrubbery beds and cleaning of 
light posts and benches. Chairs 
are placed on Oiler lawn, weather 
permitting on Friday afternoon. 
On Saturday morning the entire 
Facilities staff arrives at 6:00 am to 
make final preparations. The stage 
is set, diplomas and hoods are 
picked up and taken to the stage, a 
final sweep of the campus is made 
to pick up any debris. There is a lot 
of effort put into this day and ev¬ 
ery person on our staff knows the 
importance of this day. We real¬ 
ize that this day is one of the most 
important days in the lives of the 
graduates as well as their families 
and we try to make an impression 


ence. If a professor taught with the 
mindset of only pleasing his or her 
students for a positive evaluation, 
that professor would be less likely 
to challenge the students or hold 
them accountable for not meeting 
a course’s standards. This is the 
equivalent of letting the inmates 
run the asylum. 

Obviously, Juniata students 
exhibit relatively less destructive 
behavior than the average inmate. 
But the theory that professors are 
teaching to their course evalua¬ 
tions is not unheard of. The con¬ 
cept of grade inflation is one that 
has become a hot topic in higher 
education recently as the mean 
grade point average has steadily 
risen. According to a study done 
at Duke University, in the 1991- 
92 academic year, the mean grade 
point average of private colleges in 
America was 3.09. That average 
rose to 3.16 the following year, 
3.24 the next year and 3.30 during 
the final year of the study in the 
2006-07 academic year. 

The trend of grade inflation 
could have a number of explana¬ 
tions. One could be that the prac¬ 
tice of student-driven professor 
evaluations has an impact on the 
grade inflation phenomena. Profes¬ 
sors may be more likely to receive 
better evaluations if they give out 
better grades or assign less work to 
appease their students. Therefore, 
the practice of evaluating profes¬ 


on them that they will carry with 
them for the rest of their lives. 

The following week is spent 
putting everything back where it 
belongs and getting the campus 
ready for the summer events. 

Jeff Meadows, Grounds Super¬ 
visor 


How is the academic calendar 
changing for the 2012/2013 school 
year, and what are the reasons for 
these changes? 

The academic calendars are 
usually set up 5 years in advance. 
So for the 2011-12 calendar, we 
changed only the fall semester to 
accommodate the new initiative to 
have a full-class freshmen inbound 
program. The decision to start on 
a Thursday helped bring students 
over the weekend to orient them¬ 
selves before the inbound experi¬ 
ence and then start classes that fol¬ 
lowing Thursday. 

Another consideration was the 
increasing press every couple of 
years where we were against the 
holiday season which left some 
folks leaving just before Christmas 


sors is supposed to improve the 
quality of our education, but may 
actually be detracting from it. 

As a result, it would seem as 
though putting so much emphasis 
in professor evaluations taken by 
students indicates a flaw in the sys¬ 
tem. On the other hand, it is much 
easier to realize a computer is bro¬ 
ken than it is to fix one. Likewise, 
it is easy to criticize the professor 
evaluation system, but it is much 
more difficult to find a solution to 
its shortcomings. 

Getting rid of student-driven 
professor evaluations altogether 
is not a valid option. There has to 
be some form of evaluation or else 
professors would not be account¬ 
able for the effectiveness of their 
teaching. Students do have some 
credibility in assessing their pro¬ 
fessors because they spend more 
time with them than any Juniata 
colleague or external observer can. 

The solution to the problem lies 
in reducing the heavy emphasis 
of the students’ evaluations and 
reassigning more responsibility 
to the colleagues of the professor. 
Other faculty members are better 
equipped to assess professors than 
students because they have expe¬ 
rience in the teaching profession 
and are unbiased—unlike students 
who tend to associate better grades 
and less work with a more enjoy¬ 
able learning experience. Profes¬ 
sors already evaluate other profes¬ 


Eve. This has been problematic 
for increasing travel costs for fac¬ 
ulty and students who travel out¬ 
side of Pennsylvania. 

A bonus for us is that the grades 
come in two days earlier so we can 
post grades earlier rather than later. 
With the press against the holiday, 
we sometimes could not post at all 
until the New Year as our policy is 
to post grades once all are entered. 
The 2012-13 has already been ap¬ 
proved with the same set up as this 
year. The 2013-14 is currently be¬ 
ing vetted. 

For me, I personally believe that 
it takes 3 years for things to shake 
out and settle down. After 2013- 
14, we will reassess if this has been 
a good thing or a bad thing but so 
far, all I have heard is good. I am 
now drafting the next 5 years until 
2019! 

Athena Frederick, Registrar 

Confused about something? Ask 
the administration! E-mail your 
suggestion to juniatian@junia- 
ta.edu. 


sors, but the emphasis should be on 
these evaluations rather than those 
done by the students. 

To solve the issue of disinter¬ 
ested student evaluators, Juniata 
needs to revert back to an older 
practice. The college has been 
making the move toward using 
more technology, such as incor¬ 
porating iPads into the curriculum. 
However, the advanced technolo¬ 
gies of pencil and paper are more 
appropriate in this situation. 

Before 2003, professor evalua¬ 
tions were done in class on Scan¬ 
tron sheets so that all students 
would participate. This resulted in 
an almost perfect return rate and 
students had time in class to give 
thoughtful comments. 

Ultimately, there may be no per¬ 
fect way to evaluate a professor’s 
performance in the classroom. 
However, the current system is not 
maximizing the school’s potential 
for evaluating professors. Such a 
vital aspect of what makes Juniata, 
Juniata - the professor’s ability to 
impact their students - should have 
a better system of evaluation. 
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The Continuing Battle 



CORRECTIONS 


In the April 5 issue of “The Juniatian” the sports section headline 
“Lack of experience plagues coach’s debut season” misrepresented 
the article’s content. The headline should have read “Lack of expe¬ 
rience plagues tennis team’s season.” 

The Juniatian makes every effort to avoid errors in its articles. 
However, some mistakes will inevitably occur. The Juniatian will 
print a retraction for any printed, factual item proven to be in¬ 
correct. Readers who believe they have spotted an incorrect fact 
should e-mail juniatian@juniata.edu with “correction ” in the 
subject line. 


Ask the Administration 


Cartoon by Jacqueline Barnett 
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Evolution of film leaves aside style, individuality 

Creativity is cast away as movies become similar in style, audience attraction 



“This is the end/Beautiful friend. 
This is the end/ My only friend, 
the end.” 

Jim Morrison’s voice is float¬ 
ing up to me through my office 
as I pen what you are reading: my 
final column for “The Juniatian”. 
The three years I dedicated to the 
film column allowed me to plumb 
the darkest depths of cinema, like 
James Cameron, when he explored 
the Mariana Trench. During the 
descent, my doe-eyed optimism 
about the industry corroded into 
cynicism and then pessimism, be¬ 
fore regenerating into an informed 
faith on my ascent. 


You, dear reader, have been 
my Dante in this journey, and 
since we have traveled through 
the bitterness and into the sweet 
(as Doctor Van Helsing would 
say), we have reached our final 
destination. Now, I am going to 
look upon the images, sounds and 
knowledge I acquired, and distill it 
into a truth that if I could, would 
serve to my younger with lemon. 
A Movie Sour, if you may. Lend 
me your hand once more, and let’s 
look back. 

One of the first truths that struck 
me is that the interaction between 
audiences and the artists (in this 
case, creative personnel and per¬ 
formers), mirrors that of our politi¬ 
cal climate. Politics, particularly in 
the franchises, are polarized. On 
one hand, the majority of audienc¬ 
es for these blockbusters series that 
are at least twenty years old are 
conservative. They want the same 


film resupplied, with different 
names and designs, but the same 
framework. This creates a problem 
as the true visionaries are ignored 
in favor of those individuals who 
are capable of carbon copying a 
film, which requires no artistic 
background or skill. A clear exam¬ 
ple of this lies within the second to 
last “Star Trek” film, ‘Nemesis.’ 

The creative team (which in¬ 
cluded a few of the high billed ac¬ 
tors) decided to offer a thoughtful 
examination into concepts such as 
free will, identity and race. And, 
to add the emotional punch, they 
decided to have a beloved char¬ 
acter sacrifice themself, in what is 
one of the best death scenes in the 
franchise, in my opinion. While 
I initially railed against it (I was 
mad about the death, as my initial 
review said), I’ve come to embrace 
the decision, and only feel frustra¬ 
tion for the franchise skipping to a 


reboot of the previous series, in¬ 
stead of following up on a plotline 
that was deliberately left open. 

Yet, fans decry the film, often 
listing it in association with some 
of the legitimately lousy entries 
in the franchise, because the film 
dared to be different. It was not a 
rehashed revenge plot stemming 
from or against the captain of a 
starship: this film dared to think, 
instead of cater to fan demands. 

But, they caused the film to 
perform abysmally, and cause the 
aforementioned reboot and the 
franchise to go into suspended ani¬ 
mation, like Captain America after 
his final battle with the original 
Baron Zemo. If there is any doubt 
towards this causal relationship, 
look up the synopses of the suc¬ 
ceeding film: it is a revenge plot. 

While I would like to believe 
that this is clear-cut evidence 
supporting the claim Grant Mor¬ 


rison posed in his annotations for 
Arkham Asylum - that audiences 
love seeing classical myths retold 
-1 believe it is a lack of imagina¬ 
tion among the conservative fans 
and viewers. 

As the argument above illus¬ 
trates, there are several problems 
connected to the relationship be¬ 
tween box office receipts and fans. 
One is that the films that succeed 
at the box office are often house¬ 
hold name titles or franchises, 
whether it’s “Halloween” or the 
latest James Bond film. The truth 
is, the industry is run by bankers; 
the concern is not artistry, but rath¬ 
er, profit. 

Box office success does not 
always presuppose artistry, and 
artistry does not often presuppose 
billion dollar grosses, either. How¬ 
ever, in the continuous outpour 


► see REVELATIONS page 11 


My life as a young-adult skyscraper 

Grass is never greener if you are tall enough to see it 


Healthiest parts of the world 

Blue zones are purest areas of the globe 



“Yo’ shawty, it’s ya birthday - 
we gonna party like it’s ya birth¬ 
day.” 

“Shawty’s like a melody in my 
head that I can’t keep out, got me 
singing like na na na na everyday, 
it’s like my iPod’s stuck on replay.” 

“Shawty get loose; baby do 
what you do, lemme see you let 
down your hair.” 

I first encountered this term, 
“shawty” in early 2001 when 
Shaggy’s “Angel” was popular. 
Even then, hearing the song on the 
radio as I rode the bus home from 
fifth grade, I remember wondering 
what it meant. I assumed it meant 
“short,” and sure enough, http:// 
www.urbandictionary.com reveals 
that the term originated in Atlanta, 
Georgia, first used to describe a 
child or shorter adult. 

And although interpretation has 
since expanded to include any and 
all people, particularly attractive 
females, I recall thinking at the ten¬ 
der age of nine that it would never 
apply to me because I was not, in 
fact, short. Nor have I ever been, or 
will I ever be. 

I’ve been told since I was 12 
to appreciate my height as a gift, 
something that could make me an 
“America’s Next Top Model” con¬ 
testant one day (which, ironically, 
I’m too tall for). But being excep¬ 
tionally tall has provided me with 
a number of experiences that have 
been uniquely helpful, laughable 
or even a bit unnerving. 

Warning - some of the following 
anecdotes are not enviable, or even 
attemptable by anyone under 6’ 1. 

Grocery stores: Herein lies a 
fairly obvious situation in which 
a tall person will be useful - as a 
human extension to help others 
reach things that others can’t. But 


a more common experience, at 
least for me personally, is in res¬ 
cuing the population of vertically 
challenged citizens, usually el¬ 
derly women, who actually climb 
the shelves in search of novelties 
and can’t get back down. Aston¬ 
ishingly, this has happened to me 
more than once, and I felt absurdly 
like a fireman calling to a treed cat 
when it occurred. Still, it gives 
an incomparable sense of accom¬ 
plishment (along with the giggling 
and staring from passersby). 

Finding witty responses to, 
“Well gee, you’re really tall!” I 
think this goes unsaid. 

Clumsiness: Few people in 
history have managed to expand 
into a six-foot-frame gracefully, 
and while such awkwardness is 
confined to adolescence for most 
people, mine perpetuates. Even 
though I’m tall enough to skip 
two or even three steps at a time, 
I don’t because I fall when I try. I 
don’t just trip over my own feet -1 
have tripped over things as incon¬ 
gruous as paint lines in a parking 
lot. And while this problem has 
resolved itself a bit as I’ve reached 
my 20s, I’m still not capable of 
much multitasking while I walk 
due to a fear of relapse. And to 
continue on that note: 

Dancing: After years of per¬ 
severance and awkward Sadie 
Hawkins dances, I’ve finally come 
to accept that my added height 
makes me resemble a piece of 
undercooked pasta when trying 
to dance as most people do. This 
isn’t to say that I don’t dance. I 
love to dance, and most certainly 
do it - although I’ve never seen 
what it actually looks like, and 
probably don’t want to. 

Crowds: I can see over and 
across them, and am easily spotted 
by friends I’m meeting up with. I 
also usually cut a path due to my 
visibility, which is convenient for 
me and for smaller people who 
weave along after me like a trail of 
ducklings once they realize it, too. 

Restroom stalls: My forehead, 
eyes, and usually the bridge of my 
nose are visible over most of these. 
And while I’m fortunately not so 
tall as to see over them, seeing 


across has created enough awk¬ 
ward eye contact in itself. I live 
in South Hall this year, where the 
shower stalls are situated in a row. 
On numerous occasions while 
lathering, I’ve accidentally held 
the gaze of hall mates with the 
same shower schedule. This can 
be a tricky situation to negotiate, 
since commenting on the water 
seems to be an awkward conver¬ 
sation-starter at 8:30 a.m.: 

“Hey, how’s your shower to¬ 
day?” 

“Fine, how’s yours?” 

“Good!” 

Silence. 

Accidentally assaulting people 
in hallways: stretching com¬ 
fortably is also fairly difficult 
when one’s arm span is also six 
feet. I’ve accidentally prodded, 
slapped and even hugged strang¬ 
ers while walking around comers 
in buildings. 

Awkwardness aside, I really do 
love my height and wouldn’t trade 
it for anything. I used to want to 
be shorter, but I’ve come to appre¬ 
ciate the positive things that come 
with it too. Like being able to fully 
appreciate extra-long twin beds 
and jeans that have a long enough 
inseam, melting into the back row 
of pictures when I want to and get¬ 
ting to feel the rain before anyone 
else does. 

Well, at least it gives me, and 
you, some decent stories. 

Despite all of this, I’ve still en¬ 
countered my share of shawties 
who tell me they wish they were 
taller - probably because of their 
own short or “normal height” sto¬ 
ries that are as awkward as these. 

I’m willing to embrace my 
height and never trade it for any¬ 
thing. But although I can’t say for 
sure, I’d be willing to bet that there 
are as many advantages to being 
short as there are to being tall. 

And to all of my fellow not-so- 
shawties who can identify with 
these stories: hold your head up 
(literally) and carry on, because 
there are probably some shawties 
who envy you. Or the people who 
may not consider the awkward¬ 
ness of being tall, or the ones who 
have never read my column. 


Fuel 

For 

Thought 
# * * * • 

ALYSSA BECK 


My mom was talking to our 
neighbor, Maria, a few months ago 
about “getting old.” Maria said 
that she had asked her 92 year-old 
mother when she was going to 
leave Greece and come live with 
her, so that Maria would be there 
to take care of everything in case 
her mother needed her. 

Her mother replied, “Take care 
of me\l I’ll be the one taking care 
of you\^ 

Maria shook her head and said, 
“You know, she’s probably right.” 

She then proceeded to explain to 
my perplexed mother that, despite 
being 92, she hasn’t been sick one 
day in the past ten years. When 
my mother asked how she was so 
healthy, all Maria said was that she 
lives in a “Blue Zone.” Having no 
idea what a “Blue Zone” is or was, 
I decided to look it up. 

Blue Zones are several identi¬ 
fied regions throughout the world 
that have the highest population of 
oldest living community members. 
The original locations are Oki¬ 
nawa, Japan, Nicoya, Costa Rica 
and Ikaria, Greece. All of these fol¬ 
lowing places have nine things in 
common which are commonly re¬ 
ferred to as the ‘Tower 9” in “Blue 
Zones: Lessons for Living Longer 
From the People Who’ve Lived 
the Longest” by Dan Buettner. 

The first item on the list is 
movement. People who five in 
Blue Zones don’t necessarily hit 
the gym every day, but they are 
typically very active. They live in 
areas that promote physical activ¬ 
ity, from walking to the store or 
a friend’s house, to gardening in 
their yards or swimming nearby. 
It’s estimated that by moving more 
every day, you can add about four 
years to your life. 

Their number two commonal¬ 


ity is maintaining a sense of self. 
In Okinawa and Nicoya, both have 
an individual phrase that means, 
“Why I wake up in the morn¬ 
ing.” By understanding who they 
are and what they want - or what 
they believe is their intended pur¬ 
pose - these individuals remain 
driven in their daily activities and 
are less likely to report symptoms 
of depression and/or anxiety. In¬ 
vestigators indicate that individu¬ 
als who maintain this sense of 
purpose tend to live an average of 
seven extra years when compared 
to individuals who do not have this 
strong drive. 

Number three: find a way to deal 
with that stress! And no, stress eat¬ 
ing is not recommended. While 
there are many variations, every¬ 
one everywhere deals with stress¬ 
ors of some kind. What people in 
the Blue Zones all have in com¬ 
mon (aside from stress, that is), is 
implementing a stress-relieving 
activity into their routine. Whether 
it’s something simple such as tak¬ 
ing a few minutes to concentrate 
on your breathing, saying a prayer, 
going for a walk or something 
creative; writing a poem or a half- 
hour of cardio kick-boxing, for ex¬ 
ample. Melting the stress away is 
essential for a healthy lifestyle. 

The fourth main issue brought 
about is the tendency to overeat, 
and many times, overeating the 
wrong things. Blue Zone mem¬ 
bers tend to be very conscious of 
what they’re eating, reminding 
themselves to stop before they are 
totally stuffed. Buettner calls it the 
80 percent rule: eat only 80 per¬ 
cent of your stomach’s capacity. It 
could mean the difference between 
gaining or losing weight. 

The fifth thing these cultures 
have in common is their low-meat 
diet. Studies have shown that high 
consumption of meat can contrib¬ 
ute to weight retention and car¬ 
diovascular issues because of the 
saturated fat content. A similarity 
among the societies who seeming¬ 
ly live the longest is that the vast 
majority of their diets is comprised 
of vegetables. 


► see HEALTH page 11 
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Asian fashion on display 
Not only clothing, but traditions 


By Natasha D. Lane 


Juniata’s Burmese Club will 
be hosting a fashion show dedi¬ 
cated to traditional Asian dress 
April 22 in the Ellis Ballroom. 
The purpose of this event will be 
to display traditional fashion styles 
from several Asian cultures includ¬ 
ing Chinese and Burmese to the 
Juniata communit. 

Sophomore Myat Thwe is the 
co-president of the Burmese Club 
and helped in the brainstorming 
process for the fashion show. She, 
along with other members of the 
club, wants to use the fashion show 
as a way to celebrate the Burmese 
New Year even though there is a 
limited number of Burmese stu¬ 
dents on campus. 

“There are five Burmese girls 
here and we’re hying to do the 
Burmese New Year, and it’s hard 
because there is a limited number 
of people... so I thought we should 
put Asian ‘something’ and so we 
did the Asian Fashion Show,” 
said Thwe. 

Traditionally, the Burmese New 
Year is not brought in with a fash¬ 
ion show, but instead, a weeklong 
holiday called the Water Festival is 
celebrated. To celebrate is simple: 
people throw water on one another, 
symbolizing the washing away of 
a person’s sins for the New Year. 

The fashion show will not dis¬ 
play modem fashion; only tradi¬ 
tional styles of dress will be mod¬ 
eled.. “I’m into fashion in more 
like traditional clothes wise. I re¬ 
ally love to wear Burmese tradi¬ 
tional ones,” said Thwe. “Modem 
fashion has some similarities with 
Westernized ideas and culture. I 
feel that traditional fashion still has 
its Eastern style.” 

Integrated into the fashion show 
are several opening acts to warm 
up the crowd. “It will start with 
Burmese singing, Burmese danc¬ 
ing and Burmese snacks,” said 
Thwe. 

Thwe acknowledges that when 


most people think of Asia, they 
only think of China and Japan. 
She hopes that through the fashion 
show, people will see that there are 
more than just those countries in 
Asia. “It’s not only Chinese and 
Japanese, it’s all the Afghanistanis 
[and] Pakistanis.” said Thwe. 

Thwe believes that the Burmese 
culture is very different than that 
of other Asian nations specifically 
in their fashion. “In the old days 
we would wear a strapless kind 
of thing.. .it’s called a Longyi. It’s 
like a long skirt, but I feel like the 
Chinese and Japanese wore more 
like a dress type...” said Thwe. 

Chinese exchange student Jin- 
shu Li will model several pieces 
of traditional clothing from her 
homeland, called Qipao. “In the 
Chinese New Year, all Chinese 
girls wear that,” said Li. 

Besides modeling, Li will also 
be performing in a Burmese dance 
prior to the fashion show. The 
dance, “titled Mon Shwe Yi,” tells 
the story of a young Burmese girl 
who has claimed the hearts of sev¬ 
eral men. 

“In the old days...when a guy 
really liked a girl, he had to make 
sure to get the girls friends, all the 
family and everything together. 
So, the dance is about this unique 
girl where every guy loves her and 
she’s kind of dancing and telling a 
story about the Burmese culture,” 
said Thwe. 

Word has already spread about 
the fashion show and several stu¬ 
dents have marked their calen¬ 
dars to attend Freshman, Veneka 
Mahomva from South Africa is 
attending the show to support her 
fellow internationals. “I’m kind 
of excited about it. I know two 
of my friends will be performing 
in it which is why I’m going,” 
said Mahomva. 

Even though these Burmese 
students may be far from home, 
nothing is going to stop them from 
celebrating their New Year in their 
own way. 


Ring ring! Calling all phone books 

Dialing up other uses for these basically obsolete items 



We live in a fast paced world 
that has grown to revolve around 
technology. Drastic changes have 
occurred for many people’s every¬ 
day routines. The smart phones and 
computers that run our lives are 
rendering many objects useless. 
One such item that has become 
outdated by this growing pattern 
is, the phone book. You all know 
what I am talking about: that giant 
yellow book filled with hundreds 
of thousands of numbers. It is the 
dictionary for everyone’s numbers. 
And yet I am willing to bet, that for 
most of you, the spine of your new¬ 
est phone book remains untouched. 
But to this day, every year, a brand 
new bible of numbers shows up at 
your doorstep. Today, I am going 
to provide you with 15 alternate 
uses for those phone books just sit¬ 
ting around Let’s get to it. 

1. Bulletproof Things. This one I 
saw on Mythbusters once. A single 
phone book can act as a make¬ 
shift bulletproofing. So layer them 
on your car, your person or other 
people and you can ensure Kevlar 
caliber* safety. I can’t guarantee that 
this works 100 percent of die time, 
but if you are willing to try it out, 
let me know how that turns out for 
you. 

2. Baby Weight. A baby is a 
wriggling little being that can won¬ 
der off into a dangerous situation. 
So use a phone book to weigh that 
baby down, so you know exactly 
where they will be. 

3. Make a Maze. This will re¬ 
quire a lot of phone books, but if 
you stack a bunch of books from 


the floor to the ceiling in a room, 
you could make a flin maze for 
your enjoyment. 

4. Paperweight. It’s a lot of pa¬ 
per, and it has weight. 

5. Temporary tattoo. If you put a 
page of a phone book on your arm 
and then spray it with a water bot¬ 
tle you can make a cool temporary 
tattoo. If you like it you could even 
make it a real tattoo, it’s your call. 

6. Toilet Paper. Toilet paper is 
an expensive commodity in many 
parts of the world. So, you can help 
save the world by using that phone 
book to help cleanse and rejuve¬ 
nate your buttocks. 

7. Fire Extinguisher. If your 
friend ever catches on fire, a phone 
book could be the perfect object to 
extinguish them with. They will 
probably even appreciate that you 
didn’t use a fire extinguisher on 
them, anyway. 

8. A Blunt Object. You could... 

9. Step Stool. A phone book 
can act as a small stepping stool to 
reach high up objects for the verti¬ 
cally challenged among us. 

10. Halloween Costume. Not 
quite sure what you would be, 
but strap a bunch of phone books 
to your body and go collect that 
candy. 

11. Scare Someone. Now I know 
all of those numbers are intimidat¬ 
ing, but that’s not how I expect you 
to scare someone. If you hold a 
phone book really high in the air, 
and drop it on the floor, the noise 
it makes will scare anyone within 
range. Try it. I recommend some¬ 
time after May 2nd. 

12. Make Furniture. You should 
check this one out on the inter¬ 


webs, but people have gotten very 
creative with the furniture you can 
make out of phone books; chairs, 
couches, television stands, even 
playhouses, the creativity of peo¬ 
ple in this world is astounding. 

13. To Hide Things. Carve out 
the inside of the phone book to 
make one of those fancy hiding 
places in a book that you always 
see in movies. 

14. A Hitlist. The perfect way to 
get away with a murder is to not 
know the person you are murder¬ 
ing. You can use a phone book to 
randomly find people for your next 
victim. 

15. A Cup. I know what you are 
all thinking, how can you drink out 
of a phone book? But you’re think¬ 
ing about the wrong cup. This one 
is directed to the males out there 
who need some extra protection 
for their (insert funny word for 
genitals). For whatever reason, 
whether its sports or you have an 
angry ex, a phone book could be 
just the protection you need. Just 
strap one on to the front of your 
pants and you can strut around 
knowing you will be safe. 

Honorable Mention: 

I thought the creativity of one 
of your fellow students could not 
go unnoticed. One student sug¬ 
gested that you put a scratch and 
sniff sticker on the floor, and then 
when your friend goes to smell it, 
you drop the phone book on their 
head. This is closer to a sick practi¬ 
cal joke, but I thought it was very 
funny and worth the mention. 

So that is all I have this time. I 
hope you all have enjoyed my col¬ 
umn, and that you found some of 
these uses for objects to be useful. 
Or, if you just thought it was funny, 
that works too. Keep on thinking 
outside of the box everyone. 


What can be said about the Huntingdon music scene? 

This small town has many talented, aspiring musicians who just want to be heard 



Huntingdon seems to be fertile 
soil for musicians. Since I’ve ar¬ 
rived here, I have met more inter¬ 
esting and in some way outstand¬ 
ing bands than in my hometown 
in Germany. 

To be able to attribute a music 
scene to any town, even Hunting¬ 
don, we need not only bands, but 
also event organizers. So, how 
does this happen in Huntingdon? 
What are the locations for live mu¬ 
sic, and how does the organizing of 
these concerts work in a place as 
small as this town? 

Another thing that completes 
the picture of a music scene is the 
businesses that form around it. 
Are Huntingdon bands financially 
successful? And what about the 
music-related businesses that work 
behind the scenes, such as the re¬ 
cording, the music labels them¬ 
selves and actual album sales? 


One of the local bands that have 
made an impression on me is Pit- 
fall Combat. The band comprises 
of Jesse Querry and Kevin Quinn, 
and they do what most people do 
who want to play music: strum a 
guitar and sing. These two friends 
who have known each other since 
high school formed their band Feb. 
2011. Pitfall Combat plays songs 
from the pop punk spectrum, a 
little bit like Blink 182, Green Day 
and The Gaslight Anthem. 

It’s not the usual Boy Scout bon¬ 
fire guitar and singing shtick they 
do. According to the band them¬ 
selves, they believe acoustic music 
should be “fast, energetic, violent, 
sexy, and full of power chords.” 
And they don’t fail to keep 
this promise. 

Asked if they see a music scene 
in Huntingdon, Querry is divided: 
“There’s not really what I would 
call a scene. There are a lot of mu¬ 
sicians around, but they are not all 
connected.” he says. “People are 
trying to get musicians together. A 
scene is sort of in the works.” 

A great musician from Hunting¬ 
don that most people do know, and 
whom I was lucky to meet, is Nick 


Miller. A unique aspect of The 
Nick Miller Project is his use of a 
“looping pedal” to “weave guitar, 
bass, sitar, mandolin, thumb piano, 
an assortment of djembes, shakers, 
bells, whistles and so forth into a 
sonic tapestry.” In this manner, 
his songs are gradually develop¬ 
ing in front of the audience’s very 
ears, layer after layer, instrument 
after instrument. 

A good friend of Nick Miller is 
Joseph Lee (he prefers to be called 
Joe). He played bass with another 
Huntingdon resident in rock cover 
band Camino Sky until the musi¬ 
cians “decided to go their sepa¬ 
rate ways” in Dec. 2011. “A lot of 
places are going to DJs these days, 
especially around here”, he says. 

One reason that he sees for this 
is that hiring a DJ is simply cheap¬ 
er for the owner of the venue. Also, 
“especially here in Huntingdon, 
they have a hard time to keep a 
full band under the liquor control 
board noise limit.” When he was 
still playing in Huntingdon more 
frequently, Joe’s favorite place was 
Memories, “but people would just 
call the police all the time,” since 
the bar is in the middle of a resi¬ 


dential area. 

“If you live in this area and you 
want to play music, you have to 
travel.” says Joe. “The further you 
go, the bigger your fan base might 
become. “Huntingdon could use a 
club where music could be played, 
the town has been deprived of live 
music for too long.” he says. 

But even though it’s hard to find 
a place to play for a full lineup 
rock band, there are some good 
locations to listen to live music in 
Huntingdon, even at Juniata. From 
spontaneous jam sessions on cam¬ 
pus and brilliant Juniata Presents 
artists (like the unforgettable per¬ 
formance of Red Baraat) and to 
Major Event, even though its repu¬ 
tation may not be not the best. 

In town, Standing Stone Coffee 
House hosts around six or seven 
bands are play there every semes¬ 
ter. “About two bands every se¬ 
mester are local, with the rest we 
try to balance out the genres, just to 
keep the music scene fresh,” says 
owner and operations manager of 
Standing Stone Greg Anderson. 
He sees the live music at his coffee 
shop as a part of the contribution 
to the community, since owners of 


cafes and bars actually lose money 
with bringing bands to town. 

Anderson names Boxer’s and 
the new Daily Scoop, as well as the 
Arts Council, as great live music 
venues, with two or three concerts 
per semester. Also, he mentions the 
Raystown Lake Summer Series. 

For a small town, Huntingdon 
is in fact a great place for every¬ 
one who loves music. One great 
advantage of a place this small is 
the personal contactJust talking to 
people to get information for this 
column, I’ve found an opportunity 
to play music in town already. 

However, there are downsides, 
too. The venues in town are lim¬ 
ited, so if you want to be heard as a 
musician, you’ll have to be willing 
to travel: both in recording music 
and playing music. 

So, does our town Huntingdon 
have a real thriving music scene? 
Certainly not in the way as a city 
like that of New York, let alone 
State College. But, there are a great 
deal of unique and dedicated musi¬ 
cians who all want to be heard. If 
you keep your eyes and ears open, 
there’s more happening than you’d 
ever expect. 
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Getting the most out of a small town 


A recap of all the 



Around 

Town 


STEVEN 

GOEHRING 


Welcome to the 30th and fi¬ 
nal Around Town column! For 
29 straight issues, Jnniatian has 
brought you a new place to visit, 
and all the good reasons why you 
should go there. This issue. I’m 
breaking that winning streak to 
try to pass on some ways to get 
more out of your years at Juniata. 
You see, the college itself is nice, 
but it’s not everything. If Fd never 
ventured off campus during my 
undergraduate years, I would have 
been one miserable fellow. There’s 
a wonderful community surround¬ 
ing the school, and having spent 
plenty of time in it, I’d like to tell 
you what worked well for me and 
how you can benefit from spend¬ 
ing time off campus as well. 

My first advice is to walk places. 
Driving is quick, sure, but I found 
that I couldn’t drive and effec¬ 
tively scout for new businesses to 
write about. You miss too much 
when you pass small storefronts 
at 30 miles per hour without look¬ 
ing closely at them. Walking is 
great exercise, it’s easy to do in 
traffic-free Huntingdon and there 
are so many businesses clustered 
close together that walking around 
downtown is sure to be rewarding. 
That’s how I found the magnificent 
Thompson Candle Company’s 
factory and store; I was walking, 
smelled the sweet melting wax 
and followed my nose. The lovely 
parks and great hiking opportuni¬ 
ties at The Cliffs and the Peace 


best places to go 

Chapel are not to be missed either! 

Here are a couple handy things 
to know for getting downtown 
to do your legwork. The fastest 
walking route from campus to 
downtown is the alley between 
Mifflin and Washington streets. 
It’s perfectly safe, sees little traffic 
and is smooth enough that rolling 
luggage works just fine. I’ve tried 
every sidewalk and even walking 
down the middle of die road, and 
this alley is the best route. If you’re 
short on time, you can drive down¬ 
town and take a parallel parking 
spot more or less anywhere. The 
parking meters are still very cheap, 
and if you either can’t parallel park 
or can’t spare a quarter for an hour 
of parking time, you can always 
use the Portstown Park lot, just 
under die Penn Street railroad un¬ 
derpass and before the bridge over 
the river. 

But you won’t find everything 
that Huntingdon has to offer just 
by walking, so I suggest you add 
“talking” to your toolkit as well. 
Without asking around about en¬ 
graving services, I woidd never 
have found Parks Design & Ink, in 
their nondescript little storefront. I 
have never met a hostile business 
owner in town; all the shopkeepers 
appreciate what college students 
bring to the community. So start a 
conversation with them, ask them 
if they know of anywhere where 
you can find so-and-so, and you’ll 
be amazed what you leam. 

Having friends in the commu¬ 
nity helps a lot, too. I visit a hand¬ 
ful of stores regularly, and occa¬ 
sionally attend church downtown. 
Making friends in any way opens 
doors for you, whether for employ¬ 
ment (I pursued summer jobs with 
a local business a few times), good 
shopping deals or keen insight into 


to in Huntingdon 

Hie local area. Professors can offer 
this too, but I found it refreshing to 
hear from people not stuck in the 
goofy little world of higher educa¬ 
tion. 

To expand on the idea of making 
local friends, I strongly encourage 
everyone to seek volunteer or part- 
time jobs with local organizations. 
My time at the Rockhill Trolley 
Museum has not only enriched 
my life infinitely, but it is now a 
vital key to getting jobs I want. 
Employers will only be so im¬ 
pressed with mere education. But 
when you can speak of real-world 
experience and involvement in the 
community, you set yourself apart. 

It’s also veiy helpful to have a 
position at an off-campus organi¬ 
zation for when you really need 
to get away from school entirely. 
I have retreated to the museum 
many a time, and have always 
felt better both being there and 
also when I return to die college 
grind. I can’t emphasize enough 
how much off-campus work has 
helped me. If you want some 
leads on where you could put in 
volunteer hours or get a small pay- 
check, try asking the kind folks 
at the Huntingdon Chamber of 
Commerce, located in the historic 
HUNT Railroad Switch Tower. 
They have been infinitely helpful 
with connecting me to local busi¬ 
nesses over the years. 

So that is the best advice I can 
give for how to get the most out of 
life beyond campus. The people 
are friendly, the businesses are 
fascinating and the community 
is well worth immersing yourself 
in. And when you look back on 
your years at Juniata, as I am now, 
you’ll be glad you ventured out 
into the community. 

See you Around Town! 


Flicks become intertwined, overpopular 


► from REVELATIONS page 9 

of anthracite, there are a few dia¬ 
monds to be found. While auteur 
theory is as valid as that of the flat 
earth, a new breed of directors is 
starting to arise: one that can color 
in the lines set by the studio - pro¬ 
vided they do not interfere, like the 
Weinsteins are prone to, almost al¬ 
ways to the detriment of the film 
- but, color beautifully. 

Christopher Nolan, Joss 
Whedon, and J.J. Abrams are 
three of these directors who un¬ 
derstand how to retain the required 
elements of a series, but make 
artistically and critically satisfy¬ 
ing films. With each successftd 
film, the director gains more cre¬ 
ative control. Do you think Nolan 
would have been able to make “In¬ 
ception” if he had not made “The 
Dark Knight?” Or, Joss Whedon 


make “The Avengers,” if he had 
not written “Toy Story” and assist¬ 
ed with the" production of most of 
Marvel’s blockbusters? 

The linkage between these 
directors is that through comic 
book cinema, they can acquire 
more resources and backing to 
ensure that their original ideas 
are rendered through the studio, 
and not their own pockets and 
equipment. I guarantee “Super 8” 
would not have been made if “Star 
Trek” and “Cloverfield” had not 
been successful. 

If there is a message to take 
away, it is that the industry is start¬ 
ing to produce more films worth 
merit through the audiences partic¬ 
ipation in this artistic democracy: 
admission to a theater is as valid 
and informative as a ballot cast 
during an election. Audiences tend 
to underplay or forget just how 


much power they wield: if we de¬ 
mand films that are make with the 
craftsmanship of Fincher and dia¬ 
logue of Tom Stoppard, they will 
be supplied. 

All it takes is a bad opening 
weekend to ruin a film; conversely, 
all it takes is a steady stream of 
positive word-of-mouth to turn an 
independent film into a box office 
success (“The Artist,” anyone?) 

So, I write my final installment 
with this message of hope for fu¬ 
ture of film: don’t let the profes¬ 
sional critics and films of Michael 
Bay sour your perspective on the 
industry: have hope, because for 
every film Michael Bay makes 
- contributing nothing but mi¬ 
sogyny, bigotry, and jingoism - 
there are five undiscovered Frank 
Darabont’s and five French films 
like “Breathless.” 

Good night and good luck. 


it 


Critters without credit 


These animals need your attention 



Tigers. Whales. Polar Bears. 
Pandas. Elephants. Leopards. 

All these animals have two 
things in common: first, their 
populations in the wild are in some 
way threatened. Second, they are 
all large mammals that are majes¬ 
tic, regal, cute, cuddly or in some 
way aesthetically appealing to the 
general public. 

Don’t get me wrong, I think all 
these animals are great. What I 
don’t like, however, is the amount 
of attention and funding these ani¬ 
mals receive while countless other 
species which are smaller, less well 
known and often frankly unattract¬ 
ive are seemingly swept under 
the rug. 

Do smaller species not matter? It 
seems as though eveiyone is eager 
to save large mammals, but as spe¬ 
cies get smaller, the support wanes. 
By the time you get down to some¬ 
thing the size of a bat or a bird, the 
interest of the general public in its 
conservation tends to all but disap¬ 
pear in many cases. 

What puzzles me is this: why are 
so many people concerned with 
saving pandas, tigers or whales, 
which will probably never impact 
their lives, but not with saving 
animals like bats, which can have 
relatively direct impacts on their 
lives day to day? 

Lack of understanding and edu¬ 
cation is a big part of why people 
don’t support efforts to conserve 
species that aren’t glamorous and 
highly recognizable. Part of the 
problem is that right now, most of 
my readers are thinking: “Bats are 
gross!” or “How on Earth do bats 
impact my daily life?” 

Most people don’t know the an¬ 
swer to this question because the 
effect is not direct. Having bats 
in your neighborhood in and of it¬ 
self may or may not improve your 
sense of well-being, but what will 
definitely have a positive impact 
on your life is the lack of bug bites 
with which high bat populations 
tend to correspond. 

Sadly, however, people may 
start noticing the lack of this posi¬ 
tive impact as bat populations have 
been declining drastically. Bats are 
being affected across the East coast 
by white-nose syndrome, a disease 
that devastates populations with a 
95 percent mortality rate. It is be¬ 
lieved to have killed up to 6.7 mil¬ 
lion bats since it was first found in 
the U.S in 2006. 

This dearth of bats has profound 
impacts on ecosystems, but it cer¬ 


tainly hasn’t been the subject of 
any World Wildlife Fund commer¬ 
cial I’ve seen. Why not? 

The reason is probably because 
people don’t like bats. While 
there is no way for individuals 
to stop the spread of this disease 
or save bat populations single- 
handedly, public awareness and 
support of research to understand 
the disease and to help conserve 
remaining bat populations is im¬ 
portant for their survival. And just 
because bats aren’t cute or cud¬ 
dly, it doesn’t mean they aren’t 
worth conserving. 

People who want to help con¬ 
serve bats in Pennsylvania can do 
so by reporting sick bats to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commis¬ 
sion using the form found on their 
website, http://www.portal.state. 
pa.us/portal/server.pt/community/ 
pgc/9106. 

They can also keep out of 
caves where bats hibernate to 
prevent transferring the disease 
through contact with clothing or 
footwear and also to keep from 
disturbing the bats during hiber¬ 
nation, causing them to use up 
energy reserves. 

Conservation efforts for bats, 
or any animal, can always use 
support. There are currently over 
10,000 animals listed as endan¬ 
gered or threatened in some capac¬ 
ity. It’s not just the tigers and the 
pandas that need help. 

What is encouraging, though, 
is the efforts being made to con¬ 
serve species. There are state, 
federal and international agen¬ 
cies that focus on conservation, 
as well as non-governmental 
organizations that work to help 
threatened species. 

And while the focus and funding 
go mainly toward large and love¬ 
able species, this is not always as 
bad as it may seem. Many organi¬ 
zations use popular species to raise 
support, but that does not mean the 
money all goes towards those spe¬ 
cies. 

And even if some celebrity with 
a panda fetish donates millions of 
dollars under the condition that it 
can only be used for panda con¬ 
servation, that money can be used 
to restore an entire ecosystem for 
pandas while providing habitat for 
other species as well. 

When it comes down to it, any 
contribution toward conservation 
is a good contribution. But learn¬ 
ing more about underappreciated 
species and supporting their con¬ 
servation can have hugely posi¬ 
tive impacts both for the species of 
concern and the people supporting 
them. 

So leam a little more about some 
of the threatened species that tend 
to slip under the radar, and do 
something to help them out! 


Living out old age in paradise is not a distant dreamfor some 


► from HEALTH page 9 


The sixth solution? Wine. Yep, 
I said it. The number six item on 
the list of healthy behaviors is the 
daily glass of wine. The primary 
reason is the antioxidant content. 
Unfortunately, it doesn’t work 
if you save up and have seven 
glasses over the weekend or in one 
day. If you can’t drink wine, you 
can always go for fruits like grapes 
(obviously), strawberries, blueber¬ 


ries and raspberries. 

The seventh item on the list is be¬ 
longing. While religion is always a 
controversial topic, the Blue Zones 
study found that all but five of the 
people they surveyed reported that 
a faith-based community is impor¬ 
tant to their weekly life. That being 
said, other studies show that other 
types of community may offer the 
same type of belonging feeling. If 
you strongly identify with a group 
or organization, then the effects 


may be similar to those of a faith- 
based support group. 

The eighth aspect these com¬ 
munities have in common is is 
that centenarians (people who 
reach 100) tend to have close-knit 
families. They sometimes live with 
extended family members in the 
home. While it helps increase the 
lifespan in the elderly - by being 
cared for, if needed - it has also 
shown to lower the mortality rates 
of children. 


The last of the Power 9 is friend¬ 
ship. It isn’t just friendship that has 
a positive impact on health,, it’s 
choosing the right friends. Stud¬ 
ies have indicated that attitudes 
and habits are contagious, too. So 
if your friend group tends to make 
unwise or unhealthy decisions, 
chances are, you will, too! It seems 
there is some truth to the saying, 
“The measure of a man is in the 
company he keeps.” 

So, with these nine pieces of ad¬ 


vice, I leave you. Following every 
one of the Power 9 might not be 
plausible for your lifestyle, but if 
any of them seem to strike a chord, 
it might be worth it to give them 
a try. 

Now I’d love to stay, but 
I’m off to live in Greece with 
Maria’s mother! 

*Some cultures don’t even have 
a word for depression, because of 
its low prevalence rate and rare ap¬ 
pearance in those cultures. 
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Top five JC athletes of the 2011-2012 season 

Track, volleyball and basketball seniors recognized for outstanding Eagle's careers 



SUNGOUK PARK/JUNIATIAN 

Seniors Ceth Parker, Ben Wolff, Dan Sekulski, and Ashton Bankos pose 
as top five athletes for 2011-2012. Not pictured: senior Libby Morrison 


By Thomas Eck 


Whether it is the star of the team 
or a role player, the beginning of 
the season sees everyone aiming 
for their best season yet. However, 
as the season progresses, certain 
athletes separate themselves, per¬ 
forming at perhaps the highest lev¬ 
els of their careers. 

Hundreds of athletes took to the 
fields and courts at Juniata Col¬ 
lege during 2011-2012. Here are 
the top five athletes from this 
school year: 

1. Ashton Bankos, Guard, 
Women’s Basketball. A four- 
year starter at point guard for the 
Eagles, Bankos saved her best 
campaign for last. She received 
countless accolades including 
Landmark Conference and All- 
Mid-Atlantic Region Player of 
the Year. Bankos was also named 
Honorable Mention All-America 
by D3hoops.com. Not recruited 
to be a scorer, Bankos collected 
her 1000th career point in a 66-45 
win at the University of Scranton. 
‘Tor (Ashton) to evolve into such a 
dynamic offensive player was 
pretty cool to watch,” said head 
coach Danny Young-Uhrich. 
As a point guard, Bankos was 


a stat-sheet stuffer, averaging 13.1 
points and 5.9 rebounds per game. 
She was also proficient on the de¬ 
fensive side, collecting 2.7 steals 
per contest. “I could not have 
asked for any better way to end my 
basketball career here at Juniata,” 
said Bankos. 

2. Libby Morrison, Libero, 
Women’s Volleyball. Follow¬ 
ing a stellar junior year, Morrison 
posted one of the best years in the 
program’s recent history. The se¬ 
nior libero was named Landmark 
Conference Player of the Year for 
the second consecutive season 
and made the American Volley¬ 
ball Coaches Association’s sec¬ 
ond team All-America. Morrison 
paced the Eagles defense, averag¬ 
ing 6.4 digs per set. However, her 
greatest strength may have been 
raising the level of her teammates, 
four of whom made an All-Land¬ 
mark team. “One of my goals for 
the season was to make every girl 
around me play their best,” said 
Morrison. A mid-year transfer her 
sophomore year, Morrison made 
the most of her two years at Juni¬ 
ata, finishing eighth on the career 
digs leader board with 1,322. 

3. Ben Wolff, Middle, Men’s 


Volleyball. The Division III na¬ 
tional leader in hitting percentage 
(.515) has been the key behind his 
squad’s dominant season. Averag¬ 
ing 2.59 kills per set, the senior has 
been instrumental in the team’s 
middle-based offense. “(Ben) truly 
believes he is the best player when 
he steps on the court. He is going 


to do anything and everything to 
prove that,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore. For a team that has seen 
players have to switch positions 
due to injury, Wolff’s consistency 
has been a staple. “On game day, 
we know what we are going to get 
from Ben. From a coaching stand¬ 
point, we know the other team is 


going to plan to try and stop him. 
We know that Ben is still going 
to overcome that challenge,” said 
Moore. Wolff has been key on de¬ 
fense, tallying 116 blocks and serv¬ 
ing 13 aces in the regular season. 

4. Dan Sekulski, Guard, Men’s 
Basketball. On a team without a 
superstar, Sekulski was the best all- 
around player for a squad that pro¬ 
duced the most wins in JC history. 
An athletic shooting guard, Sekul¬ 
ski averaged 12.0 points per game 
while pulling in 4.1 rebounds and 
just under two steals per game. The 
senior’s best contest of the season 
came at home against Catholic 
University when he had 17 points, 
three assists, three steals and two 
blocks. Even more importantly, 
Sekulski’s effort helped knock 
the Cardinals out of the playoff 
picture. “I knew that I had to play 
my ‘A’ game for us to win,” said 
Sekulski. A quiet leader, who let 
his game do the talking, Sekulski 
was often depended on to make vi¬ 
tal plays. “Dan was always making 
a big play in a close game, whether 
it was getting a steal or making a 
key shot,” said junior forward Nate 
Higgins. Sekulski finishes his time 

► see ATHLETES page 15 


JC best of the best NCAA hopes end for men’s volleyball 

Top Blue and Gold teams of the year Team reflects on successful season, looks to future 


By Thomas Eck 

During the hot, humid days of 
August 2011, the fall athletics 
teams of Juniata College geared up 
for theft season. Fast-forward eight 
months and those teams along with 
the winter sports have long since 
finished theft seasons. Meanwhile 
the spring sports of Juniata wind 
down theft season’s as they make 
theft last push for a playoff berth. 

With almost all the schedules in 
the books, it is time to look back 
and see what teams had spectacu¬ 
lar years. Here are the top five 
athletic teams from the 2011-2012 
academic year: 

1. Women’s Basketball. This un¬ 
dersized, but aggressive squad pro¬ 
duced one of the most spectacular 
years in program history. 

The Landmark Conference 
regular season champs tallied 17 
consecutive wins at one point 
and finished with a record of 26- 
3. After finishing as the confer¬ 
ence tournament runner-ups, the 
Eagles earned an at-large bid to the 
NCAA tournament and wound up 
hosting the first two rounds. 

Playing without a true center all 
season, the Eagles used theft ath¬ 
leticism to wear teams down. 

“We always had five scorers on 
the court...we went hard every 
time, whether it was a game on in 
practice,” said head coach Danny 
Young-Uhrich. 

When it came to playing de¬ 
fense, the Eagles were tenacious. 
Using a ball-hawking man-to-man 
defense and full-court zone press, 
they held teams to 55.4 points and 
11.3 steals per game. 

“We had an ability to win. We 
were a very smart team when we 


needed to be. One of the most 
important things was that we 
never gave up,” said senior guard 
Ashton Bankos. 

2. Women’s Volleyball. Under 
first-year head coach, Heather 
Pavlik, the Eagles continued theft- 
winning ways, going 27-8 over¬ 
all while posting a 7-0 Landmark 
Conference record. 

Maximum effort and dedication 
to volleyball enabled the team to 
achieve many of theft goals. 

“We gave 100% percent every 
day in practice. We left everything 
else outside of the gym and fo¬ 
cused on just volleyball,” said se¬ 
nior libero Libby Morrison. 

Even though the squad fell short 
of theft goal of winning a national 
championship, they went down 
swinging against Eastern in the 
Mid-Atlantic Regional. 

“The final match that we lost 
was one of the most competitive 
matches we ever played in, prob¬ 
ably one of the most competitive 
matches a Juniata team has ever 
been in,” said Morrison. 

3. Men’s Volleyball. One of Ju¬ 
niata’s premier athletic programs 
churned out another great season. 

The Eagles went 27-9 during the 
regular season, including 8-0 in 
the newly formed Continental Vol¬ 
leyball Conference East-Division. 
The team’s regular play gained 
them a bye and number 1 seed in 
the conference tournament. 

However, the season was not all 
smooth sailing. The squad has had 
to deal with a few injuries to key 
members. “We have had young 
players step given the opportuni- 

► see TEAMS page 14 


By Dimitri Ross 


Unfortunately, all good things 
really must come to an end. The 
men’s volleyball team’s hope of 
winning the Division III NCAA 
Championship came to a close 
with their loss to UC Santa Cruz 
in the Continental Volleyball 
Conference Tournament. How¬ 
ever, the end has been post¬ 
poned with a postseason berth 
in the ECAC Division IE South 
Region Tournament. 

The men fell to UC Santa 
Cruz in a heartbreaking five set 
match in the tournament semifi¬ 
nals. Although the team has lost 
theft opportunity to compete for 
the ultimate prize, they are still 
able to reflect on the season in a 
positive light. 

“All in all I believe we have had 
a pretty successful year. It has not 
been perfect, but we did not ex¬ 
pect it to be. We are happy with 
the progress we have made as a 
group,” said sophomore defensive 
specialist Ben Krouse. 

“It has been a great first season 
for me. I have learned a lot and 
drastically improved as a player 
both physically and mentally. It 
has just been cool to experience 
that growth not only individually, 
but as a team,” said outside hitter 
freshman Paul Kuhn. 

In addition to personal goals 
and reflection, there were team 
goals as well. They accomplished 
some and fell short of others, but 
they knew it would be important 
to stick together through the good 
and bad times. That attitude made 
it easier to strive for those goals as 
the season progressed. 

“We set a lot of small goals 
throughout the season. One of Hie 


main ones was to get better every 
day that we step foot in the gym. 
I think we did a good job of that 
throughout the year,” said junior 
setter Rob Strauss. 

“The goal is always to win 
a championship. We have other 
goals in place that we think will 
help us achieve that, but the big 
long term goal is definitely to win 
the championship,” said senior 
middle blocker Ben Wolff. 

Unfortunately, the team was 
not able to achieve the goal of win¬ 
ning tlie championship this year. 
Yet, the success of their season 
cannot be based solely on diat; 
they had many other accomplish¬ 
ments diat cannot be measured by 
wins and losses. 

“Honestly one of our biggest 
accomplishments is just how we 
banded together as one. There 
were no cliques or anything like 
that on the team. We were just 
one cohesive unit which helped us 
on the court,” said Krouse. Other 
players agree there are still many 
reasons to hold theft heads high. 

“We have had some pretty 
good accomplishments. One thing 
for us to be proud of is that we had 
four guys make All East Division. 
We are really proud of them. An¬ 
other accomplishment is how we 
have been able to play through 
some tough spots. Rather than 
folding when the pressure is turned 
up, we have done a good job of 
staying poised and executing,” 
said Strauss. 

Die team’s ability to stay 
poised came largely from theft 
four seniors: John AJmquist, Ben, 
Wolff, Brian Jaron and Mike 
Kraft. The team relied heavily 
on them throughout the year and 
they all displayed great leadership 


throughout. While the returning 
players are optimistic about die 
future, they will greatly miss the 
seniors from this year’s squad. 

“I have only played with those 
guys for a year so I am not ready to 
see them go yet. I have learned so 
much from them both on and off 
the court. It will definitely be dif¬ 
ferent without them around, but 
that is just tlie nature of the beast I 
guess,” said Kuhn. 

“It is going to be weird walking 
into the locker room and not seeing 
them in there anymore. They have 
been around for my whole career 
so it will be a lot different. They 
will definitely be missed by ad of 
us,” said Strauss. 

Although saying goodbye to 
graduating seniors is tough, the re¬ 
maining players see next season’s 
promise. They return some very 
experienced players and, if history 
repeats itself they will bring in an¬ 
other solid recruiting class. Next 
year could be the year that the team 
returns to the top. 

“I think we should be pretty 
good again next year. We just have 
to cany over the chemistry and 
work ethic we have built this year,” 
said Krouse. Seniors too, express 
this sentiment. 

“I just want them to know that 
they can accomplish anything they 
want to. I know how hard we have 
worked this year and if that con¬ 
tinues they will be an even better 
team next year. I support them 100 
percent,” said Wolff 

The good news is that the sea¬ 
son is not be over. While the team’s 
NCAA chances have ended, they 
will continue postseason as the no. 

1 seed in the ECAC South Region 
Tournament. They will face no. 4 
seed Elmira College on April 21. 
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Eagle’s athletics Big 5: And the award goes to... 

Five seniors to receive prestigious honors at 16th annual Athletic Awards Night 


By Ward Udinski 

May 12 seems like it is just 
around the comer for graduating 
seniors. Wliile that means Con¬ 
vocation and Commencement 
for all graduates, for those who 
wore the Blue and Gold this year, 
it also means the 16th Athletic 
Awards Night. 

On April 29th, Juniata athletes 
and coaches will recap all of die 
great successes die Eagles had 
this past year and the night will be 
highlighted by the presentation of 
the Big 5 Awards. 

Each year, five outstanding se¬ 
niors receive one of these presti¬ 
gious awards. 

The awards are given to those 
seniors who soared at the highest 
levels bodi on and off the field. 

The five awards given are the 
Stanford Mickle Award, the John 
E. Blood Award, the Charles Barg- 
erstock Award, the Carolyn Stam- 
baugh Award and the William R. 
Smaltz Award. 

The Stanford Mickle Award 
will be presented to a senior male 
athlete who has made the great¬ 
est contribution to Juniata Athlet¬ 
ics. This is Juniata’s most historic 


award and was first given out 
in 1947. 

The John E. Blood Award is giv¬ 
en to a senior student athlete who 
has earned the highest grade point 
average combined with significant 
achievement. This is the second 
most historic award and has been 
around since 1976. 

The Charles Bargerstock Award 
will be presented to a senior female 
athlete who has made the greatest 
contribution to Juniata Athlet¬ 
ics. This honor was first awarded 
in 1977. 

The Carolyn Stambaugh Award 
is given to a senior athlete who 
best exemplifies the qualities of 
winning attitude, self-confidence, 
concern for others, and enthusi¬ 
asm for life. This award originated 
in 1987. 

The William R Smaltz Award 
will be presented to a senior stu¬ 
dent athlete who has demonstrated 
hard work and perseverance in his 
or her endeavors. This is the new¬ 
est award as it originated in 1996. 

Together these awards form the 
Big 5 Awards and are widely con¬ 
sidered to be the most prestigious 
athletic honors that Juniata has 
to offer. 


All of the awards are named 
after former athletes, coach¬ 
es, or supporters of Juniata 
College athletics. 

“The awards are recognition for 
four years of achievement here” 
said Juniata’s Sports Information 
Director Pete Lefresne. 

“Some of these awards are 
geared toward on the field or on 
the court types of achievements. 
Others reflect broader things such 
as academic achievement, com¬ 
munity service achievement, and 
citizenship achievement.” 

These awards are voted on by 
the Juniata coaches to determine 
which athletes will be honored. 
“Each coach nominates some¬ 
one from their team and then we 
hold a secret ballot to vote on the 
awards,” said Lefresne. 

“Some of die coaches knew 
the individuals who die awards 
are named after. They know what 
these people stood for and exem¬ 
plified, and they look for seniors 
who possess the same qualities,” 
Lefresne said. 

Not only is it very hard to win 
one of these prestigious awards, 
but it is very hard for the coach¬ 
es to select the winners. “In die 


five years I’ve been here, it has 
been one of the most difficult 
years to choose the winners,” 
said Lefresne. 

Juniata adiletes too, understand 
the prestige that each award carries 
as only a select few will be fortu¬ 
nate enough to win. 

“It would be pretty amazing 
and quite the honor to get select¬ 
ed for one of the Big 5 awards,” 
said senior basketball player 
Dan Sekulski. 

“I know these awards go to 
some of die best student adiletes 
on campus who perform well in 
the classroom as well. There have 
been some great student athletes 
that have received these awards in 
previous years which shows that it 
is a special award.” 

Sekulski feels that one individu¬ 
al has separated herself and is very 
deserving of an award. 

“If there is one person I think is 
a potential winner and a deserving 
candidate it is Woman’s Basketball 
player Ashton Bankos. She is go¬ 
ing to go down as one of the great¬ 
est players to play in the woman’s 
program” said Sekulski. 

Bankos understands the honor 
and history behind each award. 


“These awards are something that 
I have been hearing about ever 
since freshman year. The people 
who have won these awards in the 
past were Juniata greats. I would 
be so honored to receive this award 
and be grouped with all the past re¬ 
cipients,” said Bankos. 

Bankos also feels that Sekulski 
and a few other peers are potential 
winners for the award. 

“There are many people that 
could be in the running to receiv¬ 
ing these awards. I do believe that 
Ceth Parker, Dan Sekulski, Ben 
Wolff, and Libby Morrison would 
all be likely candidates for these 
awards. There are also others that 
could receive this award. Our se¬ 
nior class has many athletes who 
are deserving of these awards” 
said Bankos. 

The senior class currently has 
three All-American athletes in 
Ashton Bankos, Libby Morrison, 
and Meghan McGlone, whom all 
should be considered as viable 
candidates to receive an award. 

While, only five seniors will be 
chosen to receive an award, but all 
athletes should be proud of eveiy- 
thing that they have accomplished 
over their careers. 


Spring sports look back, and forward, on current seasons 

Tennis, softball, baseball and men's volleyball see positives among disappointment 
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Sophmore shortstop Joe Sforza fields a ground ball and throws to first base. 
Baseball currently 10-19 is home next, April 19 against Penn State Altoona. 


By Rob Schultz 

As the year at Juniata nears an 
end, students prepare for finals, 
seniors ready themselves for their 
next step and the Juniata sports 
teams reflect on their performanc¬ 
es this season. 

Tennis 

The tennis teams have been un¬ 
der the direction of a new coach 
this season, yet despite many chal¬ 
lenges and adjustments, the teams 
have found some success. 

“Conference wise it has been 
a rough start to our season, but 
we have won every non-confer¬ 
ence match, which is a positive,” 
said sophomore tennis player, 
Emma Dahmus. 

The men’s tennis team recently 
brought their winning percentage 
back to .500 after posting a record 
of 7-7 since beginning play this 
spring. The team has an overall 
record of 8-11 during the 2011-12 
season, while the girl’s tennis team 
is just 2-8 this spring and holds an 
overall record of 6-9 this year. 

“I know that our team’s main 
goal was to make playoffs, and 
with it seeming like eveiy team 
is beating the other, there are no 
definite powerhouses in the con¬ 


ference so eveiyone still has a fail' 
chance at making the playoffs,” 
said Dahmus. 

Regardless of where the team is 
ranked, the members stay focused 
and excited as they make a push 
for a strong finish to the season. 

“Hopefully our excitement can 
get filtered into die rest of our con¬ 
ference matches so that we can 
have a solid chance at making the 
play-offs. Although we lost our 
first two conference matches, there 
is still hope for the play-offs. No 
one likes to lose, but I know that 
the team will keep pushing in order 
to try and reach our goal for play¬ 
offs,” said Dahmus. 

Softball 

The softball team has had a 
very good season in comparison to 
previous years. The team holds a 
current record of 9-16 this season, 
marking an incredible improve¬ 
ment from their previous season 
where the team went 3-27. 

“We are definitely on our way 
to completing our goals this sea¬ 
son because we are coming to¬ 
gether and working as a whole. 
We’re picking each other up 
when we need too,” said pitcher, 
Kelsea Decker. 

The team’s improvement has 


come from continued focus on 
plate discipline and position 
changes preformed in the off-sea¬ 
son. The team hopes to continue 
playing well and improving as the 
season comes to a close. 

“We’re improving our overall 
game and getting over the obsta¬ 
cles that we have encountered this 


season,” said Decker 
Volleyball 

The men’s volleyball team lost 
to Santa Cruz On Apr. 14, crushing 
their chances at a national champi¬ 
onship this year. Despite the hope 
of achieving a title this season, 
there have been many positives to 


take away. “We have gone 27-10 
thus far this season. We have had a 
lot of success as a team and many 
individuals have had success so 
far,” said senior volleyball player 
JohnAlmquist. 

Losing to Santa Cruz has made 
achieving a national champion¬ 
ship unachievable, but the team 
watched many young players set 
groundwork for what should be 
long successful careers at Juniata. 

Baseball 

The team has experienced a 
very challenging season. Many 
injuries and errors have lead to a 
disappointing season for die team 
this year. 

“I would say we have not 
met our goals as a team. Our 
conference record is not very 
good or what we expected,” 
said sophomore baseball player 
Brad Medellin. 

The team currently holds a re¬ 
cord of 10-19 with only two victo¬ 
ries coming from their ten confer¬ 
ence games. They finished 16-21 
during the 2011 season and players 
hope to have a similar ending re¬ 
sult this year. 

“We are just looking to come 
together and end the season on a 
high note,” said Medellin. 


Basketball, volleyball and field hockey teams tabbed greatest programs of the year 


► from TEAMS page 13 

ties that they had. 

“We have had players be pretty 
flexible as far as playing different 
positions,” said head coach Kevin 
Moore. After a terrific regular sea¬ 
son, the squad’s CVC champion¬ 
ship hopes ended witii a CVC tour¬ 
nament semifinal loss to UC Santa 
Cruz, 3-2. 


4. Men’s Basketball. This year’s 
squad finished the season with an 
overall record of 19-10, capturing 
Hie most wins in program history. 

The Eagles fell just short of 
qualifying for the NCAA tourna¬ 
ment, losing the Landmark Con¬ 
ference Championship 78-70 in a 
hostile environment at the Univer¬ 
sity of Scranton. 

However, in the first round, 
the boys travelled to bitter rival 


Susquehanna and knocked the 
Crusaders off at home with a 77- 
58 victory. 

“Going down to Susquehanna 
and beating them there was an awe¬ 
some experience,” said junior for¬ 
ward Nate Higgins. Without a star 
player on the roster, the squad rou¬ 
tinely relied on a balanced attack. 

“We did not have one super- 
star; it was all a team effort. We 
had multiple guys who could 


do well,” said senior guard 
Dan Sekulski. 

5. Field Hockey. One of Junia¬ 
ta’s most successful sports teams 
in recent years, field hockey took a 
minor step back this year. 

The squad did, however, have 
a winning season, posting and 
overall record of 11-9. After los¬ 
ing in the Landmark Conference 
semifinals, the team went on to 
the ECAC playoffs, advancing to 


the semifinals with a close 1-0 vic¬ 
tory over Ramapo College. Even 
though the squad did not reach 
its goal of making the conference 
championship, the team with 11 
seniors produced memories. 

“I was really proud of the se¬ 
nior class. It was a class that had 
the ability to make it through four 
years. They were a committed 
group who stuck it out,” said head 
coach Caroline Gillich. 
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Lights, camera, action, McCool Volleyball recruiting 

Sports Information videos capture matches and highlights , ncoming freshmen bring new talent 


By Chris Beall 


Lights. Camera. Action. New 
highlight tapes turn Juniata ath¬ 
letes into movie stars thanks to the 
hard work of the Sports Informa¬ 
tion office. 

The office is run by Director 
Pete Lefrense and assistant Caley 
McCool. They are in charge of the 
athletic website and statistics for 
all of the sports teams. Another 
thing that they do is make videos 
of the teams in action and to pro¬ 
mote games that are coming up. 

“The focus has always been 
event recaps. Caley has done a 
fantastic job of trying to find new 
ways of using some of the material 
that she shoots,” Lefresne said. “I 
think she is definitely interested in 
using the videos that she shoots to 
try and generate more interest into 
our teams.” 

Several teams have had videos 
made of them. These include re¬ 
caps from games, best plays of the 
season, and videos that were cre¬ 
ated to promote upcoming games. 

Sophomore Joe Sforza partici¬ 
pated in one of the promotional 
videos that were created. It was 
used to promote the home opener 
for the baseball team. 

“It was pretty cool to make. We 
wanted to try to get people out for 
the game, that’s the reason why we 
made the video” Sforza said.” 

Sophomore Dan Gray was also 
a part of the making of the video. 
He also had a couple of lines and 
action shots during it. 

“I think we tried to have fim 
more than anything else. We joked 
around and had a good time. The 
video was pretty cool and it ended 
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Caley McCool ‘11 puts together videos highlighting athletic competitions 
in the Sports Information office in Kennedy Sports and Recreation Center. 


up being a lot better than I expect¬ 
ed. It definitely worked. Quite a 
few people showed up,” said Gray. 

Most of the videos are a recap 
from a game or meet. They also 
have featured a “top plays of the 
fall season.” 

Junior Noah Walstrom is a 
member of the football team. He 
watched the video and enjoyed 
seeing the team make the cut. 

“I thought it was a really good 
idea. It was nice to see that our 
team was on there quite a few 
times. It was also pretty nice to 
see that we were the number one 
clip of the video. The fact that our 
game winning field goal was num¬ 
ber one made me feel pretty good 
and know that we are appreciated,” 
said Walstrom. 

Freshman Nick Weit is a mem¬ 
ber of the men’s soccer team. He 
had one of his own goals make the 
top ten cut. 

“I really haven’t seen this on 


other campuses that I was looking 
into going to,” Weit said. “This is 
cool to show to recruits. They get 
to see how our athletics goes along 
with our academic reputation.” 
Not only does Sports Information 
make videos for recaps and top ten 
lists, but they do other videos as 
well. They also made a video for 
the football team about their favor¬ 
ite highlights from this past season. 

“It was awesome to watch the 
video at our end of the year ban¬ 
quet. We all watched it and it 
brought back memories from the 
season. It was nice for them to put 
it on the website and give us access 
to it whenever we want to watch 
it. It helps a lot with recruiting be¬ 
cause whenever a recruit comes 
in to see the campus we can also 
show them the video to see how 
we play,” said Walstrom. 

To see any of these videos, visit 
the athletic website. The videos 
will be on each specific sport page. 


Graduates have stellar final showings on College Hill 

► from ATHLETES page 13 


at Juniata as fourth on the career 
steals list with 140. 

5. Ceth Parker, Men’s Track & 
Field. In his final season running 
at Juniata, Parker is producing his 
best performances yet. After a sol¬ 
id freshman year, Parker endured 
two lack-luster campaigns before 
learning he was anemic. After get¬ 
ting the proper medical treatment 
in the offseason, he has been able 
to return to form. Parker has twice 
been named Landmark Confer¬ 


ence Player of the Week and set the 
College’s 5000 meter record this 
year during the Jim Taylor Invita¬ 
tional at Susquehanna University. 
“I knew that I owed people in the 
conference some things this year,” 
said Parker. While running just 
under two seconds off the schools 
1500 meter record, Parker has his 
sights set high. “My coach and I 
are beginning to even look ahead 
and about possibly shooting for na¬ 
tionals this year,” said Parker. 

Honorable Mentions: Ben 
Mersky-Baseball, Alex Ray- 


mond-Men’s Basketball, Kate 
McDonald-Women’s Basketball, 
Nate Alter-Men’s Cross Country, 
Katrina Woods-Women’s Cross 
Country, Meghan McGlone-Field 
Hockey, Jason Marquis and Kevin 
Gorman-Football, Luke Waddell- 
Men’s Soccer, Alicia Snyder- 
Women’s Soccer, Rachel Smith- 
Softball, Justin Wisniewski and 
Elliot Perow-Men’s Tennis, Heath¬ 
er Waring and Hilary Walsh-Wom¬ 
en’s Tennis, Jack Iosue-Men’s 
Track & Field, Angela Shaffer- 
Women’s Track & Field, Joe 
Bortak-Men’s Volleyball, Kelsey 
Fuller-Women’s Volleyball. 


By Cameron Andrew 

Part of the excitement of col¬ 
legiate athletics is the fact that 
every year coaches add new, 
young talent to their rosters. For 
the men’s and women’s volley¬ 
ball teams, new recruits bring 
talent and help fill voids left by 
graduating players. 

One of the problems with re¬ 
cruiting, however, is that you do 
not always get the players you 
were pursuing. Yet both teams 
were able to get some of their top 
choices for the 2012-2013 effort. 

“We were pretty successful. 
There were a couple of positions 
where we were a little light and 
we needed some help and we 
definitely got some good people 
in those positions,” said women’s 
head coach Heather Pavlik ’95. 
The men’s team too, has incoming 
freshmen who they hope will fill 
holes in various positions. 

“I feel that we have a great class 
coming in. This incoming class is 
really going to address needs from 
the graduating seniors and also 
give us increased depth to help 
build the program and the raise the 
level of competition in the prac¬ 
tice gym,” said men’s head coach 
Kevin Moore ’02, 

Part of what an incoming class 
does is, along with more experi¬ 
enced returning players, help fill 
voids left by graduation seniors. 
Both teams are losing key players 
this May. 

The women’s team will be 
losing middle blocker Amanda 
Schmidt and libero Libby Mor¬ 
rison. 

The men’s team is losing middle 
blocker Ben Wolff, setter John 
Almquist, libero Mike Kraft and 
opposite Brian Jaron. 

“You look at the contributions 
throughout the careers of Wolff, 
Kraft, Almquist and Jaron, and it’s 
impossible to say they are going 
to be replaced. However, we hope 
that with their departure their expe¬ 
rienced guys returning will be able 
to step up and fill some of the holes 
that are vacated,” said Moore. 

Pavlik also believes her seniors 
are irreplaceable, but someone al¬ 
ways steps in to fill their shoes. 

“Every year, and I think just 
about every year somebody leaves 
and you wonder how you are go¬ 
ing to replace them. I don’t think 
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Live in Concert 

The Reese Project 

Sat. Apr. 21 7:30-1 0:00pm 

The Reese Project (TRP) plays lively jazz, blues, funk & 
classical music Mesmerizing to watch, this unique 
quartet combines flute, cello, guitar & drums. 
Gorgeous compositions weave elements from 
around the world into up-tempo, high-energy jazz 
and haunting sounds that flow from calypso to waltz. 

This Grammy nominated quartet has played in a 
variety of settings from Jazz Festivals throughout the 
North East to the Whitaker Center in Harrisburg, PA. 

Learn more online at www.thereeseproject.com. 


you ever really replace them, other 
people grow in other positions 
and you make up the difference of 
what is missing,” said Pavlik. 

“Maybe you have a young player 
who comes in and is fabulous right 
away but usually there is a learning 
curve they have to go through.” 

Each class is different than the 
year before because coaches are at¬ 
tempting to fill holes or strengthen 
other positions. 

“I think each class is a little 
unique and different because you 
are recruiting for specific holes. 
The freshman class this year filled 
some holes in the middle and die 
pins. The incoming class next fall 
is more of a defensive oriented 
class and a setting class due to 
Almquist’s and Kraft’s gradua¬ 
tion,” said Moore. 

For the women, the focus is 
also on setting, yet they’re brin¬ 
ing in more sizable offensive 
weapons too. 

“It’s a deep class and I think 
we got a little bit of size in it that 
maybe we didn’t have. We have 
some big strong players coming 
in and think that will help and we 
obviously filled the setter hole,” 
said Pavlik. 

“But we got some depth at ev¬ 
ery positions and they are different 
than the players we have so the 
bring something new and different 
to the table.” 

For the women’s team, the big¬ 
gest hole they needed to fill was at 
the setter position due to their pre¬ 
vious setter’s transfer. They cur¬ 
rently do not have a setter on their 
roster, so a freshman will most 
likely have to take on that role. 

“We have two setters coming in 
right now and I’m real happy with 
both, totally different styles be¬ 
tween the two, so it gives us a little 
bit of everything,” said Pavlik. 

In addition to anticipated start¬ 
ers, fans, players and coaches alike 
wonder if freshmen will see the 
court their rookie season. 

“I think some of them will be 
able to fight to get into the mix, but 
there certainly is a learning curve 
there and I think the biggest thing 
for us because we don’t have any¬ 
time here on campus before we ac¬ 
tually have to start season, usually 
the biggest challenge is strength 
and endurance,” said Pavlik. 

Moore has a slightly different 
attitude toward freshmen and play¬ 
ing time. 

“I hope it is their expectation 
that they will get a chance to play. 
The last couple years we have had 
major contributions from first year 
players,” said Moore. 

“This past year Paul Kuhn, Joe 
Bortak and Eric McCarthy have all 
extensive minuets this year. I frilly 
anticipate that next fall there are 
going to be one or two freshman 
that are going to find themselves 
fighting for court time.” 

While multiple recruits have ful¬ 
ly committed at this point, coaches 
are still waiting to hear from a cou¬ 
ple of players, but hope to have ev- 
erything settled in the near future. 

“Our goal for next year is be¬ 
tween the six to eight range. We 
could be a couple above or one or 
two below that, but I hope within 
the next two or three weeks we 
will have everything finalized and 
will know what we are looking at 
for the fall,” said Moore. 
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By: Shope and Slaff the Hunger Games 

1. Lebron James: He would do well until the last quarter. Choke much? 

2. Bella Swan: Trust no vampire 

3. Rick Santorum: You couldn’t even win your own state. 

4. Eric Cartman: He’d kill Kenny, but that’s it. 

5. Nelson Mandella: Can’t talk your way out of this one bro. 

6. Tiger Woods: You’ve got a hard head, but these angry white girls are swinging swords not golf clubs. 

7. Rick James: Cocaine is one hell of a drug, but not when you’re being chased by bloodthirsty competitors. 

8. Daniel Radcliff: Accio... oh wait you’re not really a wizard, whoops. 

9. Howie Mandell: Wouldn’t be able to touch any of the weapons without first sterilizing them. 

10. The Pittsburgh Penguins :Come on, they’ve lost four straight. Who is really going to pick them. 







Hypothermia and Essay Writing 


By Martha Carpenter 

I was going to write about fi¬ 
nals week and the sad dreariness 
of exams and extensive final pa¬ 
pers, of long nights, and waking up 
with your textbook glued to your 
face. But I couldn’t. My room, I 
am pretty sure, was at negative 
three degrees. There are few things 
worse than studying for finals and 
that is studying for finals while the 
joints of your fingers are creaking 
with cold, and your breath is creat¬ 
ing icicles on your chin. 

This might be a slight exaggera¬ 
tion, but anyone that has ever had 
to wear gloves in their room in or¬ 
der to type will understand the suf¬ 
fering that goes into this first world 
problem. For those of us fashion¬ 
able people, Snuggies are not an 
option, not when you can just put 
your bathrobe on backwards. I was 
wearing my bathrobe backwards 
before it was cool. That is ... be¬ 
fore someone got paid to tell peo¬ 


ple to wear them backwards. Had 
I known that had money making 
potential, I would have been the 
richest ten-year-old. I digress, it is 
nearly impossible to focus while 
every tap of the keys makes you 
skin feel it is shattering. 

I am not sure who thought turn¬ 
ing the heat off in Sherwood was 
a good idea, but it wasn’t. It was a 
terrible idea. 

I am not one of those people that 
really need 90 degree weather, al¬ 
though I wouldn’t consider myself 
the type to complain about hav¬ 
ing to wear shorts. In fact I would 
much rather sit in some ice water 
in a bikini typing out my 3,000 
word final essay, than the contrary 
four sweaters, five pairs of socks, 
and three blankets. Not to mention 
my backwards bathrobe. 

When it is all said and done, it 
was probably somewhere around 
65 degrees, and had I actually been 
focusing on my essay, I probably 
wouldn’t have noticed—but that’s 


not the point. The point is ... it 
was really cold, so cold in fact that 
I shivered my way to a friend’s 
room in South to continue my 
work. South apparently has heat¬ 
ing. Yeah, I see how it is. 

Speaking of temperature con¬ 
trol, I have to admit I am a huge fan 
of being able to control the tem¬ 
perature individually in East. My 
first semester at Juniata was spent 
in tropical bliss. Say what you will 
about East (most of it will be true), 
but being able to create Hawaii 
in your dorm room, is as good as 
it gets. That is if your roommate 
doesn’t mind having to deal with 
your tropical paradise as well. 

Well, good luck with finals 
folks, I hope you all study hard 
and succeed in everything you put 
your minds to. Don’t forget to keep 
warm especially when typing up 
those final papers. Nothing is more 
distracting than having an itch un¬ 
der six pairs of socks. Trust me. It’s 
the pits. 


UP, THUMBS 


Thumbs down to the weather 
reports of rain on Pigroast. Scotch 
maybe, but beer really doesn’t go 
well with water. 

Thumbs up to a year without any 
illegal grow operations... that we 
know of... yet. 

Thumbs down to messy students 
forcing Res Life to shut down the 
kitchens on campus. If you can’t 
handle the heat, go to Baker. 
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